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PREFACE, 


THE particular scope and method of this book are set forth in the 
introduction, and the fuller justification of its purpose and plan must 
be left to the results reached by the entire course of its discussions. 
All its parts, however, have been made as impersonal as possible ; for 
the author has not been willing to seem to be inculcating his own 
opinions rather than seriously and thoroughly investigating the truth 
of a great subject. A few words of amore personal and familiar kind 
will surely, then, be both suitable and welcome. I speak these words 
in the preface, in order that my readers and I may enter upon this 
difficult investigation, being already on good terms and disposed to 
keep in right relations with each other. A certain mutual justice and 
courtesy must enter into these right relations ; for, while every author 
should feel bound to render a fair equivalent for the time which he 
asks of his readers, and should never rudely discredit their cherished 
opinions, he may feel also that he, in turn, has certain just claims to 
make upon them. 

The embarrassing fear that the subject of this book would prove 
interesting to only a few of the thoughtful, happily has not stood in 
the way of the work necessary for its construction. It was begun 
some years since, and has been continued with well-sustained ardor, 
in part because the tokens of intense public interest in its subject 
were frequent and unmistakable. At that time, even, I had made 
rather a generous estimate of the long and laborious course of inves- 
tigation which lay before me. It scarcely needs to be said that this 
original estimate has required over and over again to be expanded. 
In the mean time my-professional life has changed from that of a 
preacher and pastor to that of a teacher of philosophy. But both 
the work of the preacher and pastor, and that of the teacher of phi- 
losophy, have — it is my belief — contributed some valuable elements 
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to this investigation; for the former made me acquainted with the 
questions which those who make practical use of the Bible as a guide 
in matters of faith and Christian life most need to have answered, and 
the latter has given me some special satisfaction (and perhaps some 
courage and aptitude) in attempting the profounder philosophical 
problems which are so intimately related to the origin and nature of 
Sacred Scripture. It is far from my intention, however, to claim any 
especial skill or fitness for accomplishing this most difficult task. It 
is my intention to say only this: I was led to it both by the outward 
call of circumstances and by inward impulse; and I have tried to 
accomplish it with such patience, candor, and thoroughness, that I 
can conscientiously ask the same qualities of all my readers. 

There can be no doubt, however, that two classes of these readers 
will find it especially difficult to comply with the one simple requisition 
just made upon them. These two classes comprise all those who are 
already firmly convinced of the unassailable truthfulness of opinions 
that diverge widely, in two opposite directions, from those to which I 
have been obliged to come. Of these two classes, one is convinced 
that nothing can shake, or must be permitted to shake, the confi- 
dence of the public and of the Church in the traditional view of the 
origin and nature of the Bible. In the thought of such persons, the 
dearest interests, and perhaps the ultimate destiny, of Christianity 
are inseparably bound up with a certain traditional view. To present 
the evidence for the partially untenable nature of this view, is, in their 
minds, equivalent to making an attack upon Christian truth as the 
eround and source of Christian life. I can heartily sympathize with 
this strong and warm interest in preserving the fundamental faiths and 
the supremacy and authority of biblical religion: it is in the hope of 
contributing some additional evidence to the reasonableness of these 
faiths and this authority, that I have undertaken and conducted 
all my investigations. With the above-mentioned fear of whatever 
disturbs the tradition, I have, however, no sympathy. I may be 
permitted to ask, without any sin against charity or courtesy, whether 
such a fear does not in part grow out of the secret sense of weakness 
and ignorance, and whether there can be any cure possible for such a 
fear besides that intelligent conviction which results from the fullest 
and fairest possible examination. The attention of this class of 
readers is particularly called to the first and third parts of this book: 
in the first part, the claims which the Bible makes for itself are con- 
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sidered; in the third part, the views of the Christian Church in the past 
are presented. Above all others, the advocate of biblical infallibility 
should prove the sincerity of his advocacy by a candid and patient 
inquiry as to what the Bible really claims for itself. Above all others, 
such an advocate should be zealous to distinguish between these 
claims, and those which he has himself been accustomed to make in 
behalf of the Bible. 

But if, on the other hand, the uncompromising adherent of the 
traditional view really places the evidence for that view in the neces- 
sary truthfulness of the tradition itself, he surely should be willing 
to inquire diligently as to what the tradition has indeed been. -No one 
else is so bound to know the exact position of orthodoxy as he who 
is firmly resolved at all hazards to remain in this position. No one 
else, then, should be so eager to ascertain what the thought of the 
Church has been, touching the origin and nature of her Sacred Scrip- 
tures. But the thought of the Church must be historically ascertained. 
The candid and full statement of the history of this doctrine should, 
then, be especially welcome to this class of readers. It would not be 
courteous in the author to suspect that any of this class could really 
be unwilling to consider either what the Bible or the Church has to 
say concerning the doctrine of Sacred Scripture. Such unwillingness 
would seem to be possible in the case only of those who either secretly 
distrust their own religion, or else have no confidence that either the 
Bible or history can establish any truth which contradicts their indi- 
vidual and uncritical opinion. 

For establishing cordial relations with the second class of readers, 
from whose views most divergence may be expected in this book, I 
am not quite sure what can best be said. This class comprises those 
who are already confirmed in naturalistic views of revelation and 
inspiration, or who cannot bring themselves to consider the Bible as 
differing at all fundamentally from the other collections of writings 
upon morals and religion which might be made from the extant lit- 
erature of various peoples. I must at once admit that such persons 
(should any of them read my book) will find the entire argument 
resting upon certain fundamental assumptions which they do not them- 
selves admit. This argument will itself, therefore, not prove conclu- 
sive to such readers. It may be urged, in justice to myself, however, 
that the long and careful study which I have given to the assumptions, 
and the indirect justification of them through the whole course of 
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historical and critical investigation in which they are involved, have 
made their truth a matter of scientific verification to my own mind. 
I have the right which every investigator enjoys, to build my investiga- 
tion upon some truths taken for granted. Any controversy which I 
might be expected to undertake with those who deny these assumptions 
would have to be carried on in a different sphere from that in which 
the discussion of the doctrine of Sacred Scripture is moving. There is 
hope, however, that some who hold firmly fixed opinions upon matters 
of criticism and religious philosophy, which I am compelled to believe 
destructive of the very foundations of biblical religion, will at least 
make the effort to consider candidly all the evidence which I am able 
to bring forward for my own view of Sacred Scripture. 

There is yet another and third class of readers, —a class which I 
am glad to believe is rapidly coming to constitute the majority, — 
who will need no cautioning or persuading to secure their earnest and 
candid consideration of this book. Many of this class have already 
become convinced of the partial untenableness of the views which have 
been so largely current for the past two and a half centuries ; but, as 
to precisely what views can be substituted for these untenable views, 
they are still in a position of doubting and waiting. They have gen- 
eral confidence enough in Christianity, however, to believe that its 
verities and activities are not dependent upon the firm holding of tra- 
ditional dogma beyond the time when the unsatisfactory character of 
that dogma has become obvious. To all such persons I would most 
gladly bring a word of courage and cheer; to all such I have been 
honestly desirous that this book should prove a real and abiding 
helper. In brief: there is every reason to suppose that all such as 
really sympathize with the spirit in which the author has tried to 
undertake and execute his difficult task will remain upon terms of 
amity with him to the end. 

It would be quite too much, however, to expect that all my readers 
should agree with me in all the statements of fact and doctrine which 


this work involves. Indeed, in a work involving the discussion of 


scores of intricate and disputed questions, — both critical and philo- 
sophical, — the reading and citing of hundreds of books, the dealing 
with thousands of minute matters of fact, to escape all error would 
be more than human. Upon this point of accuracy and trustworthi- 
ness, it can only be said, that great pains has been expended, and 
the best powers at my command have been given to the task. The 
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correction of any errors into which I have fallen, whether in matters 
of fact or of opinion, will be heartily welcomed. The only kind of 
criticism which the book and its author deprecate is incompetent and 
ignorant criticism.. But my confidence in the substantial and unas- 
sailable truthfulness of the conclusions reached is in exact proportion 
to the patient care which has been bestowed upon the collection and 
weighing of the evidence. 

The precise nature of the one comprehensive question which this 
book discusses can be made perfectly obvious only by the progress 
of the discussion itself. That the book is not merely, or chiefly, a 
treatise upon inspiration as the sole inclusive quality of the biblical 
writings, its title is designed to indicate. This title indicates, indeed, 
that the book proposes the discussion of the much larger question, 
‘¢ What zs the Bible?’’ To propound some theory of the inspiration of 
Scripture, technically so called, and to make a fair show of justifying 
such a theory, would be a comparatively easy matter. But the attempt 
to consider the whole ground, — exegetical, critical, historical, dog- 
matic, — upon which we must base our most comprehensive answer 
to the inquiry touching the complete origin and nature of Sacred 
Scripture, requires an almost indefinite range of investigations. The 
question, ‘* What is the Bible?’’ is, however, the one comprehensive 
question, the answer to which must carry with it all the tenable theo- 
ries of revelation, of inspiration, and of the nature and authority of 
the Word of God. It is also the question, to the answer of which 
modern critical and historical science has so largely contributed. I 
hope, therefore, that this book, inasmuch as it attempts to answer 
this comprehensive question, may prove of some large and permanent 
value beyond that which would be possible for any mere treatise on 
the so-called inspiration of the Bible. And, if it should introduce 
its readers to fresh materials and new thoughts regarding a number 
of the important questions (subordinate to its one inclusive question) 
which are now before the minds of biblical students, this result would, 
perhaps, not be among the least helpful of its offices. It is my hope, 
at least, that I have furnished some new light upon a number of the 
problems which enter into the one comprehensive question of the origin 
and nature of Sacred Scripture. 

The very nature of the work has necessitated an extensive, and, 
in some of its parts, a constant use of authorities. Such authorities 
have never been uncritically adhered to: I hope they have not often 
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been inconsiderately trusted. But, since all biblical science and all 
the philosophy of religion may be made tributary to this one question, 
only the large and free use of authorities could make the task of 
_ answering it possible within an ordinary lifetime. The foot-notes 
and the index will indicate sufficiently how many and what have been 
the books consulted ; although many others have also been consulted, 
but are not referred to, because little or no benefit has been derived 
from them. I also gratefully acknowledge my personal obligation to 
Professor George P. Fisher of Yale Theological Seminary, and Pro- 
fessor J. H. Thayer, lately of Andover Theological Seminary, for 
not a few valuable suggestions ; but neither of these scholars is to be 
considered as in any way committed to any of my statements, whether 
as respects matters of fact or of opinion. 

As to the spirit in which this work has been accomplished, I do 
not feel that I am called upon to make a declaration to the reader. 
If the spirit does not breathe through the body of the book, it is of 
little worth to speak of its existence within the author; but, if it 
manifest itself in this body, its own quality and inmost intent will 
readily be discerned. Let others make the best possible use of this 
book in the service of Christ and of his Church, if it be capable of 
such a use. For myself, it is enough to call the attention of the 
reader again to those words of Augustine, which I have placed at the 
beginning of my book as its motto: ‘* Quibus parum vel quibus 
nimium est, mihi ignoscant; quibus autem satis est, non mihi sed 
Domino mecum gratias congratulantes agant.’’ 


New HAveEny, 1883, 
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DOCTRINE OF SACRED SCRIPTURE. 


INTRODUCTION. 


THE facts and doctrines of biblical religion perpetually offer 
themselves for re-examination by the human mind. Within cer- 
tain limits, such a general statement as this needs no defence: 
when rightly explained and understood, it commends itself to all 
whose opinion it is worth while to regard. The whole question 
of the relation which exists between revelation and the facul- 
ties and activities of the human mind has received, indeed, 
a variety of answers. The particular relation in which that 
combination of such faculties and activities somewhat loosely 
called “reason” should stand to the biblical religion has long 
been a special subject of debate. Some difficulties raised in the 
debate can as yet scarcely be said to be settled. Those, then,, 
who theoretically admit the truth of our opening statement,, 
will differ in their answers to such questions as the following :: 
How far, and with what purpose, may we perpetually re-exam-. 
ine the facts and doctrines of this religion? With what spirit, 
and with what postulates, should we begin any such proposed 
re-examination? How far must we regard certain traditional 
views as fixed, and how far subject to modification? And how 
shall we satisfy the demands of the religious consciousness, and 
promote the religious life, while at the same time we satisfy the 
demands of the reason in critical, historical, and philosophical 
investigations? Right answers to these and similar questions 
do, without doubt, involve many and great difficulties. They 
must be attempted, so far as the general purpose of our work 
makes it necessary, in their proper place. We only claim, at 
present, the general right, and feel the common ely to 
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accept that offer of themselves for full and searching re-exam- 
ination which is made by the facts and doctrines of biblical 
religion. The same claim is implicitly made, the same obliga- 
tion professedly felt, by every inquirer; and this is equally true 
whether the inquirer propose to himself the simple defence or 
the thorough testing of traditional views, and whether, as the 
result of the inquiry, his own views form themselves into the 
so-called orthodox, or the so-called heretical. 

For, indeed, he understands nothing of the spirit and tenden- 
cies of the age who does not see that this same human mind is 
conscious of having won a right to carry its researches to the 
extreme limits of possibility. It insists upon being untram- 
melled by conventional restrictions, and upon recognizing no 
barriers this side of the insuperable. This spirit and these 
tendencies have doubtless resulted in no little direct mischief 
to individual minds, and in certain weaknesses and follies indi- 
rectly produced, which permeate the common understanding of 
the age. But the mischief cannot be cured, the weaknesses 
and follies cannot be diminished, by any attempts to force the 
reason back into its ancient limitations. Nor are the spirit and 
tendencies of the age by any means essentially irreverent or 
pernicious. They may be seen to be themselves due, in much 
of their strength and in many of their more notable character- 
istics, to the influences of this same biblical religion. Certain it 
is that the Christian Church — whether for her ultimate injury 
or benefit, we make it a matter of faith in her Divine Lord not 
to doubt —is much agitated by the same spirit and tendencies. 
Her devoted and trusted adherents are among the foremost in 
the examination of the fundamental facts of her early history, 
and in the discussion of her cardinal doctrines. That these 
adherents feel, in addition to their ordinary zeal in pursuing 
such stimulating. and promising subjects of inquiry, a particular 
eagerness to serve the cause of Christianity with their best 
learning and most devout piety, it is not courteous nor just 
to doubt. But it cannot be forgotten that they can claim the 
right to render this service at all only by making common 
ground with their opponents in emphasizing the perpetual 
privilege and duty of re-examination. And already the bene- 
ficial effects of assuming such a position toward the truths of 
biblical religion abundantly appear. They appear in the better 
understanding and higher appreciation of the real nature of 
historical Christianity, and in the profounder and broader faith 
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and comprehension of its most sacred truths. They appear in 
the multitude of the offerings which have been made, at great 
cost of research, thought, and solicitude, to the cause of these 
truths. These effects we would by no means consent to part 
with in order to secure the supposed benefits of an age when 
faith should be wholly undisturbed, and reason dumb through 
fear to utter the questions and doubts she cannot avoid feel- 
ing. No justification for an attempt to re-examine the doctrine 
of Sacred Scripture is, then, needed beyond the general one 
that this doctrine, like all the others, is not only properly sub- 
ject to, but openly invites, the best efforts of each new inquirer. 
The inquirer need desire no higher honor than to make the 
attempt with the same general purpose which has actuated a 
Miller, a Ritschl, or a Dorner. 

But there are special reasons why the doctrine of Sacred 
Scripture should receive a re-examination at the present time. 
That this statement does not proudly over-estimate the im- 
portance of our own particular inquiry, even a superficial 
acquaintance with the most palpable facts will make manifest. 
A wide feeling of interest and expectation, touching the origin 
and nature of the biblical writings, certainly exists. This in- 
terest and expectation appear to be in some sort peculiar, both 
on account of the peculiar relation of this doctrine to other 
doctrines in the system of Christian truth, and also by reason 
of the nature of the history of this doctrine in the past. They 
also indicate the special promise of some result in the better 
understanding and statement of this doctrine through the recent 
discoveries of exegetical, critical, and historical science. 

The relation which the doctrine of Sacred Scripture sustains 
to the other doctrines in the Christian system of fact and truth 
is, of necessity, somewhat peculiar. It is undeniably true, on 
the one hand, that the knowledge of the earliest facts of bibhi- 
cal religion is derived almost wholly, and of its doctrines very 
largely, from the biblical writings. How those facts and doc- 
trines must be understood, cannot fail, then, to be to a consid- 
erable extent dependent upon what these writings are. Indeed, 
all the questions which concern the origin and nature of bibli- 
cal religion are very intimately connected with those which 
concern the origin and nature of the Bible itself. So intimate 
is this connection, that certain of the latter questions, however 
much emphasis may be thrown upon their purely critical and 
historical character, can never sink to the level of ordinary 
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archeological researches: on the contrary, they must be consid- 
ered as in some sort essential questions of religion and religious 
faith, so long as biblical religion and the faith of mankind in it 
endure. But it is undeniably true, on the other hand, that the 
post-Reformation dogma of inspiration greatly exaggerated the 
importance, and quite completely misconceived the nature, of 
this connection. It thus came about, that the whole value and 
efficiency of the truths of redemption, as well as the conduct of 
the redeemed life, were made logically dependent upon a dogma 
as to the origin and nature of certain writings. A theory of 
so-called inspiration became guarded and worshipped as the 
articulus vel stantis vel cadentis ecclesiae. Totally different sub- 
jects of inquiry then became confused, and really unimportant 
interests were mistaken.for those of capital importance. And 
finally the whole fabric of Christian truth seemed in danger of 
crumbling in the sight of human reason, whenever an addi- 
tional sign of the insecurity of the Hebrew and Greek texts, 
or a new ground for calling in question the genuineness and 
authenticity of some book or. passage of Scripture, appeared. 
Thus did the forces of rationalism, whether so-called orthodox 
or so-called heretical, seem to have conspired together to make 
a rational faith impossible. Under the load of arguments and 
facts accumulated either for the defence of the Bible or for the 
attack upon it, Christianity itself seemed liable to break down. 

Let it not be supposed that the last century has brought no 
improvement in respect to the intelligent comprehension of that 
relation which really exists between the biblical writings and 
the biblical religion. In the minds at least of thoughtful stu- 
dents of biblical criticism and theology, a great change has taken 
place. It has been seen not only that the dogma formerly held 
cannot be maintained in the face of critical and historical dis- 
coveries, but also that it does not, as a dogma, fit in harmoni- 
ously with the best dogmatic construction of Christian truths. 
And yet, besides whatever salutary opinions and impressions 
concerning the origin and nature of Sacred Scripture remain 
as results of the post-Reformation dogma, there are also still to 
be detected not a few of its sad mistakes and bitter prejudices. 
And, doubtless, it will require no little time and effort on the 
part of a candid and faithful scholarship to correct these 
mistakes, and remove these prejudices. But, as an indispens- 
able preliminary to any such attempt, it should be noticed, that 
a certain way of regarding the Bible involves an altogether false 
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and exaggerated notion of the importance of some definite the- 
ory of its inspiration in its bearing on the acceptance of the 
truths, and the discipline of the life, of historical Christianity. 
The importance of the Bible itself in relation to these truths 
and this life can, indeed, scarcely be exaggerated. Any dogma 
as to its origin and nature must be content to take simply the 
place which fitly belongs to it as assigned by the Christian 
consciousness, developing under the guidance of the Spirit who 
gave the Bible to the Church. In other words, the fate of the 
post-Reformation dogma, or of any other theory, of the so-called 
inspiration of Sacred Scripture, can no longer claim to involve 
the fate of the entire system of Christian facts and truths. 

All that has been said above, however, does not change the 
peculiar and in some respects peculiarly important. relations 
which exist between this doctrine and the other Christian 
doctrines most closely allied. It is from the Bible alone that 
a true historical conception of the nature and growth of the 
religion of Israel, and of early Christianity, can be framed. 
It alone gives the means for forming an essentially accurate 
and fairly complete picture of the life of Jesus Christ. Con- 
sidered from the lowest and most purely historical point of 
view, it is an unrivalled and exhaustless source of ethical and 
religious facts and ideas, which can, with a measure of suc- 
cess, be so arranged and articulated as to show how the most 
influential and lofty of the religions of earth passed through 
the successive stages of its development. For the consistent 
believer in its supernatural side, it is somewhat more: it is 
the record and storehouse of the history and ideas of the self- 
revelation of God in redemption. This history and these ideas 
can, of course, never be treated as though they were devoid 
of special importance. They are themselves of such a nature 
as to endow the writings which record and contain them with 
‘some of their own characteristics. 

It follows, then, that the peculiar importance of the concep- 
tion which is held concerning the origin and nature of the bibli- 
cal writings stands related to the biblical religion chiefly through 
the two ideas of history and revelation. All the most important 
truths of this religion have their roots in certain alleged facts 
of history. The truths cannot be so idealized as to be inde- 
pendent of the reality of those concrete facts which embody and 
present them for the human mind. This history is preserved as 
contained in the biblical writings. Of a certain part of the 
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history contained in these writings we are forced, then, to say, 
that, unless it is genuine and substantially accurate history, 
the biblical religion cannot maintain the validity of some of its 
ruling ideas. It is at once evident that the question of primary 
importance for both the writings and the religion is this: Is 
the history given in these writings so far veritable history that 
it will sustain the weight of the religious ideas which are em- 
bodied init? Faith either never raises this question, or else 
answers it with an assumption. But it is further evident that 
the answer to this question can be scientifically established 
only after the writings and their history have been subjected to 
the most thorough investigation. A favorable issue to this 
investigation, however, will forthwith lay in sure critical and 
historical foundations the beginnings of a doctrine of Sacred 
Scripture. For, to him who holds the religion most sacred, the 
records of its history must also be somewhat sacred. More- 
over, such an one cannot fail to see that the spirit of the religion 
and of the records is one. In this way it will come about that 
the biblical history, although investigated with the utmost 
candor and thoroughness of research, will inevitably be conse- 
erated in the mind that accepts the religion which has its roots 
in this history. And thus the peculiar importance of that 
relation which exists between the doctrine of Sacred Scripture 
and the other doctrines of biblical religion, through the biblical 
history, will be made to appear. 

The other chief idea, through which the peculiar importance 
of this doctrine as related to all the others may be seen, is 
the idea of revelation. This idea is the one which brings the 
biblical religion into connection with true conceptions of 
nature, with conscience and self-consciousness, with human 
experience and human motives in the ethical and religious 
life. The same idea runs through all the various parts of 
the development of this religion, and binds them into one by a 
supernatural bond. For, if biblical religion is allied with all 
other religions in so far as they partake in the idea of divine 
-self-revelation, it is specifically differenced from all the others 
in that it alone is the self-revelation of God in redemption. 
But this is the idea which must be followed in order to reach 
any satisfactory conclusion regarding the origin and nature of 
the Bible. It will be found upon reflection that all the separate 
phases of the subsequent discussion have been directed, and to 
a certain extent dominated, by this one comprehensive idea. 
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The special importance of the relation of this doctrine to the 
others must, then, be seen in the fact that the Bible is dependent 
for its existence and character upon revelation, and that revela- 
tion is dependent for its method and efficiency upon the exist- 
ence and character of Sacred Scripture. 

This one capital idea, however, involves several subordinate 
ideas, which may be referred to as enhancing our estimate of 
the importance of our theme. The revelation of redemption 
has its centre and culmination in the person of the Redeemer. 
It is the doctrine of this person which, in modern theology, has 
taken the place at various times usurped by the dogma of the 
order of the divine decrees, the dogma of inspiration, or the 
dogma of the Church. This person is the supreme self-revela- 
tion of God in redemption. It is, however, through the medium 
of Sacred Scripture that we are able, first of all, to apprehend 
him as such. ‘To this objective standard of his personality, so 
to speak, the Church is perpetually obliged to refer the differing 
conceptions of men. ‘This fact gives immense importance not 
simply to the question whether the alleged facts concerning 
Jesus, aS given in the Bible, are trustworthy, but also to the 
question whether the apostolic conception of this personality 
is trustworthy. For we are dependent for our conception of 
Christ not only upon the facts of the Evangelists, but also upon 
the apostolic conception. Certain views of the nature and 
origin of certain portions of the biblical writings are, then, 
peculiarly important in their relations to the life of faith and 
obedience, as well as to the development of Christian doctrine. 
In close connection with, and yet in subordination to, the idea 
of revelation, stands also that of authority. Manifestly the 
chief interest and intent of the post-Reformation dogma of the 
inspiration of the Bible was to secure some authority which 
should bind the reason and conscience of men as did the infal- 
lible authority of the Church under the Roman-Catholic belief 
and practice. In this the dogma met with no permanent success, 
for both its method and its underlying purpose were mistaken. 
But the post-Reformation dogma is by no means to be con- 
founded with the Protestant principle of the Bible as giving 
the only and sufficient regula fidet to all believers. The dis- 
cussion of the whole question of the nature and extent of 
biblical authority belongs much farther on in the course of 
this treatise. It is enough at present to call attention to 
this thought: Only in the light of a true and complete idea 
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of revelation can we discover the sources and limits of the 
authority of Sacred Scripture. 

The doctrine of the authority of the Bible is confessedly a 
very important factor in determining all Christian truth, and 
in directing the religious life. Protestantism has, indeed, never 
fully defined its view of this doctrine in respect to many of 
its differences from the view of the Roman Catholic Church, 
or from that of the Church Catholic; but it has uniformly 
in theory laid great emphasis upon this doctrine. That the 
emphasis has been, on the whole, too great for the sake of 
truth and the best progress of the Church, we are by no means 
inclined to affirm. That it has been for the most part intelli- 
gently placed, and properly distributed, we do not hesitate to 
deny. The fundamental principle of Protestantism, however, 
compels the doctrine of Sacred Scripture to sustain a peculiar, 
and a peculiarly important, relation to the other doctrines of 
biblical religion, by reason of that authority (whatever its 
nature and limits may be) which revelation has bestowed upon 
the Bible. 

Among the ideas, subordinate to that of revelation, which 
confer dignity upon the examination of the doctrine of Sacred 
Scripture, the idea of inspiration must also be placed. In the 
post-Reformation dogma this idea dominated that of revelation. 
But modern criticism and modern theology combine to assure 
us that the relation of these two ideas must be reversed. They 
undertake to demonstrate that the post-Reformation idea of 
inspiration, as applied throughout to the biblical writings, has 
no correlative anywhere in fact. It is an idea only, in the more 
unworthy sense of the word, —a fictitious object created by the 
imagination. We cannot, however, dispense with inspiration 
in rendering our account of the origin and nature of either the 
biblical religion or the biblical writings. For there is an idea 
of inspiration which corresponds with abundant facts of human 
experience, as well as with the nature of religion; and the 
influence of this idea and fact of inspiration over the origin 
and nature of the Bible is unmistakable. The importance of a 
true conception of inspiration with reference to our entire con- 
struction of the doctrine of Sacred Scripture is, then, certainly 
very great. Through that conception this particular doctrine 
enters into several influential relations with the religious ideas 
of God, the soul, and the communion of the two. From a com- 
bination of these ideas of revelation, inspiration, and authority, 
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issues the idea of the Word of God,—a phrase which, belong- 
ing in its highest application to a person, and being in its earli- 
est biblical uses synonymous with some special communication 
of the divine thought and purpose to an individual mind, was 
made by the post-Reformation dogma to comprehend all the 
words of the accepted canonical writings, with a like meaning 
and force. It is not necessary, however, to point out other 
relations which might give a special theoretic value to the im- 
portance of re-examining the doctrine of Sacred Scripture. It 
is enough to say, that this doctrine has many vital, and certain 
peculiarly sensitive, connections with the most important of 
religious truths. 

But why make even a brief theoretic plea for an essay which 
is so plainly and pressingly demanded by the call of history? 
Who that listens to the voices in the air, or attends to the 
expressions which abound upon the printed page, can for a 
moment doubt the demand for a re-examination of this doc- 
trine? The demand is the result of one of the mighty re- 
actions of the history of opinion in the Christian Church. It 
belongs to the historical portions of our work to trace in detail 
the proofs of this statement: a few words will set forth so 
much of the history as is needed for our present purpose. 
The only attempt which any large section of the Christian 
Church has ever made, rigidly to formulate the doctrine of 
Sacred Scripture, resulted in what we have called the post- 
Reformation dogma. This dogma was dominant in the Prot- 
estant, and especially in the Reformed churches, from about 
the year 1600 A.D. until the middle of the eighteenth century. 
It found its extreme symbolic statement in the Formula Con- 
sensus Helvetica. It early began, however, to encounter certain 
undoubted facts made known through critical and historical re- 
searches. The controversy which accompanied these researches 
at first occupied itself chiefly with the text of the Old and New 
Testaments. The dogma with a sure instinct seemed to feel 
that its life in the future depended upon its ability to defend 
successfully the diplomatic infallibility of Sacred Scripture. 
This successful defence it could not achieve. Beaten here, it 
retreated from one point to another farther in toward the inmost 
citadel of Christian truth. But its own essential nature forbids 
that it should find another defensible position after it has once 
been dislodged from the one it originally fortified. It is now 
beginning to be more clearly seen, that, in order to secure the 
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true and defensible positions for resisting attacks upon the prin- 
ciple of Protestantism, the former lines must be wholly aban- 
doned. While the Bible has been gaining ground as an active 
and, as it were, personal force in the advance of historical Chris- 
tianity, this human opinion concerning the Bible has lost almost 
every inch of territory which it once thought securely and for- 
ever its own. What opinion shall rule in the territory from 
which this has been dislodged by modern criticism and modern 
theology? 

Negative views concerning the Bible, and fragments of 
ancient dogma, cannot continue to satisfy the demand of the 
present time; nor does it become the believer in a living re- 
ligion to spend his strength and time in throwing stones at 
what is already expiring. Moreover, a certain something re- 
mains over from this past history which shows no signs of 
diminished strength. A particular development of view regard- 
ing a great Christian truth has entered all the more mightily 
into the life and faith of the Christian Church. The dogma as 
a dogma need no longer attract more than an unimpassioned 
historical interest. But that attitude of modern thought 
toward the Bible which has been in part both cause and effect 
of the dogma continues, in its most important characteristics, 
still unchanged. From this very attitude issues the loud and 
earnest call for a re-examination of the doctrine of Sacred 
Scripture. In other words, it is because the mind of Christen- 
dom is still turned toward the Bible as the authentic source 
for the facts and truths of the Christian religion, that the 
demand for a reconstructed view of its nature and origin is so 
persistently made. The digecta membra of the post-Reforma- 
tion dogma are little likely again to be pieced together, and 
made to constitute a body of truth which can sustain the strain 
of investigation; but their presence may remind us that the 
truths which gave them whatever of real life they once had 
are still vital, and able to embody themselves in another, 
stronger, and more comely form. 

As to the real prevalence and intensity of this demand for a 
re-examination of the doctrine of Sacred Scripture, the his- 
torical explanation for which has just been hinted at, we con- 
tent ourselves with simply making an appeal to the current 
literature. The general fact of such a demand will perhaps be 
questioned by none. Some will be found, however, who will 
doubt whether the time for attempts at a reconstruction of this 
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doctrine has yet fully come. Some, perhaps, will unqualifiedly 
deny that such an attempt would be timely. That an abun- 
dance of new material regarding the origin and nature of the 
Bible — exegetical, critical, historical, and even philosophical 
— presents itself for consideration, every student is well aware. 
But it may be claimed, that on this very account the question 
of Sacred Scripture should be allowed to rest longer. It is 
certain that much of this material is of at best doubtful value: 
some of it is, without doubt, much worse than valueless. It 
may be said truly, that many important critical and historical 
questions, the consideration and conclusion of which seem 
necessarily to enter into the doctrine of Sacred Scripture, 
remain as yet unsolved. Who, for instance, can consider as 
solved all the questions as to the origin of the Pentateuch 
and the contained Mosaic Torah; as to the authorship and first 
meaning of some of the Messianic Psalms; or even, perhaps, as 
to the unity of Isaiah or Zechariah? In what relation does Eze- 
- kiel stand to the so-called Mosaic ritual? More important still: 
How far did not the religion of Israel, especially its ritualistic 
and even its more highly developed doctrinal portions, origi- 
nate about or after the time of the Exile? Moreover, what 
sufficient guaranty have we for the textual integrity of nearly 
all the earlier portions of the Old Testament? And — most 
important question of all! — how shall the evangelistic histories 
be so treated as to give us a satisfactory biography of our Lord 
with a consistent chronological arrangement, a plausible recon- 
ciliation of the principal discrepancies, and a clear stereoscopic 
picture of one character as seen through the two media of the 
Synoptists and John? Nor are these questions more than a 
few selected instances from the countless number of those still 
debated in modern historical and critical researches. Yet all of 
this countless number have their bearing, more or less impor- 
tant, upon the doctrine of Sacred Scripture. How, then, while 
they remain unsettled, shall it be successfully reconstructed ? 
The case might be made yet more discouraging by enumerat- 
ing some of the many difficult philosophical and theological 
questions which are concerned with any inquiry into the origin 
and nature of the Bible. Among such questions are those as 
to the personality of the Holy Spirit, as to miracles, revelation, 
inspiration, and the authority of the Word of God. The pro- 
posed examination will doubtless lead over a path strewn thick 
with difficulties. But it is not likely that the detailed examina- 
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tion of any of the great doctrines of Christianity will ever 
cease to be attended by serious difficulties: certainly such diffi- 
culties are not in the present time confined to the doctrine 
of Sacred Scripture. Is not the statement of that doctrine of 
the supernatural and of miracles which is indispensable to a 
systematic treatment of the truths of the Christian religion 
made peculiarly difficult by many crude theories and unsettled 
problems from the natural and physical sciences? We do not 
argue, however, that all the important questions which enter 
into our general conception of the relations of nature and the 
supernatural must be adjusted by the physical and natural 
sciences, before our re-examination and formal re-statement of 
the Christian doctrine of the supernatural shall take place. 
We should probably wait long, if not till the end of human 
endeavor, if we waited for the settlement of all the critical 
questions involved, before making an essay toward a re-state- 
ment of the doctrine of Sacred Scripture. 

Nor does it appear possible, that, after sufficient waiting, a 
new doctrine may be constructed by some one mind, —a well- 
spun theory which, like the elaborate pages of Quenstedt (“ De 
Sacra Scriptura” in his ponderous “Systema Theologicum ”’ ) 
shall claim to settle all these questions for all inquirers to the 
end of time. Tenfold more light upon all the most obscure 
critical and historical inquiries of biblical introduction would 
never again make such a task possible fora single human mind. 
Any workman may well be content to bear some humble part 
near the beginnings of that reconstructed theory upon which 
many minds must continue to labor for a long time to come. 
Nor is it, properly speaking, a new doctrine which he can hope 
to announce. ‘To attempt a new Christian doctrine, might 
seem sufficiently absurd and indicative of a disordered am- 
bition. Nevertheless something more than merely a new 
theory after the old pattern, or a new statement of the old 
theory, is certainly demanded. <A re-examination of the Bible 
itself, its claims, its phenomena, its history in the uses of the 
Christian Church, its meaning and intent in the light of Chris- 
tian consciousness, — nothing less than this will make so much 
as a beginning toward satisfying the present demand. For 
doing so much, at least, as to make a beginning, there is reason 
to hope the issue will show the time to have fully come. 

Moreover, it is by no means impossible to exaggerate the 
importance of the subordinate historical and critical questions 
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with respect to their bearing upon an essay toward a true and 
complete doctrine of Sacred Scripture. To the post-Reforma- 
tion dogma, indeed, every jot and tittle of Scripture logically 
becomes a point, to fix which with precision is of vital impor- 
tance. For the overthrow of this dogma, in its principle, one 
instance of fallibility, when proved, is as good as a thousand. 
The value of multiplying these instances is, then, of a negative 
and destructive kind. The distasteful task of seeming to point 
out flaws in the Bible, in a too eager and combative way, is 
forced upon the investigator who must show the untenable 
nature of the dogma, in order to render vacant the position 
which a true theory must fill. But we no longer feel the 
obligation to proceed in this negative and destructive way. 
When, once for all, our manner of regarding the Bible has in 
principle been changed, many of these questions become rela- 
tively unimportant, or even insignificant. Then, to multiply 
such instances becomes no longer necessary ; or, if necessary 
for the sake of ampler illustration and proof of the true theory, 
it can no longer be regarded as either invidious or dangerous. 
It also becomes quite unnecessary that all these questions 
should be settled on their own critical and historical grounds. 
Enough such questions, upon which an opinion can be main- 
tained with a good degree of confidence, can be selected for 
his purpose by the inquirer who has mastered the material at 
his command. And how rich is this material, through the 
labors of many scores of busy and earnest scholars during the 
last hundred years! The accumulation of credible results, in 
the domains of biblical exegesis, criticism, ethics, and theology, 
and in the history of the Canon and of the unfolding Christian 
consciousness as related to Sacred Scripture, if not all that 
could be wished, is surely (we think) all that is indispensable. 
What, furthermore, are the scope and method of the pro- 
posed inquiry? It has already been said that a re-statement 
of the theory of the inspiration of the Bible, in any such 
meaning as the post-Reformation dogma attached to the term, 
although differing formally from this dogma, would not satisfy 
the present demand. To frame a theory, and to support it by 
appeal to proof-texts, and biblical phenomena, and cognate theo- 
logical propositions, and facts of Christian experience, would be 
a comparatively easy task. But what if other proof-texts and 
phenomena and propositions and facts—as many, valid, and 
important — contravened the well-framed theory? No beauty 
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and compactness of framing could save it from the assaults 
of these detruded factors. Moreover, the careful student of 
biblical criticism and church history will discover that the 
customary term—the so-called inspiration of the Bible — 
does not properly cover the entire inquiry. We can no longer 
claim to have learned what the Bible is, when we have once 
adopted some theory of its inspiration. It is one of the mis- 
leading results of that particular theory to which reference has 
already been made, that it has led men to cling by a term which 
they can no longer define in the traditional manner, and which 
they can perhaps no longer define at all. The term “ inspira- 
tion,” as applied to the biblical writings, carries with it what is 
put into it. And, not infrequently, more dangerous and untrue 
opinions are involved in its use, out of cautious deference to 
an impliedly defunct theological nomenclature, than would be 
involved in its open rejection. Yet those who would reject 
the term without attempt properly to define and limit it are, 
in their turn, little likely to understand the true nature and 
origin of Sacred Scripture. The complete inquiry must, then, 
involve an examination of all that is understood under the 
customary term; but it must be more comprehensive than can 
properly be indicated by this term. Were the inquiry stated 
as simply one into the inspiration of the Bible, in the proper 
technical meaning of those words, it would be embarrassed by 
its own narrowness, and by an accumulation of technicalities 
and prejudices. 

It is proposed, then, to inquire into the origin and nature of 
the Sacred Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments, as con- 
sidered in the totality of their phenomena and in their com- 
plete history. In the largest sense of the words, what is the 
Bible? But this inquiry does not cover simply the ground 
which belongs to Biblical Introduction, although it must avail 
itself of all the material which can be gathered from this 
ground. This inquiry may be distinguished from that of 
Biblical Introduction in the two following respects: First, 
its point of view and purpose differ from those of the above- 
mentioned science. It receives and examines the phenomena 
disclosed by this science, with the ulterior purpose of discover- 
ing the inmost essence of the Bible, its origin from God and 
man, and its relations to the human consciousness and to the 
process of divine self-revelation in redemption. It maintains 
toward the phenomena the historical and critical points of view; 
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and yet from them it tries to discern the nature of that spirit, 
human and divine, which breathes through the phenomena. 
For, in the second place, this inquiry is much more compre- 
hensive than that of Biblical Introduction. It always carries 
with it certain postulates derived from biblical religion and 
from religious philosophy: it finally raises itself to the dignity 
of a theological and philosophical inquiry. Its success, then, 
does not depend so completely on merely critical and historical 
researches; for, after these researches are duly taken into the 
account, the way is only indicated, guarded, and limited, which 
must lead on into other researches. We have, therefore, fitly 
denominated this inquiry as an inquiry into the entire doctrine 
of Sacred Scripture. But its scope will be further defined when 
the method it must pursue is more clearly indicated. 

It is agreed on almost all sides, that a successful treatment 
of the inspiration of the Bible must now be reached by the 
inductive method. So loud and importunate, indeed, is the pres- 
ent outcry for an inductive examination of this subject, that 
one might suppose induction itself to be a discovery of the 
present century. Not a few new Bacons seem to have come 
to sit in judgment upon our ancient Scriptures. The general 
legitimacy of this demand, however, cannot for a moment be 
doubted. The reason why the demand is so loud and im- 
portunate is largely to be found in the almost utter neglect 
of patent facts, which was affected by the post-Reformation 
dogma. But the founders and advocates of that dogma, even 
if they had been most kindly disposed toward the inductive 
method, could scarcely have so used it as to satisfy the modern 
demand: for numerous important classes of facts were not 
then available for their consideration , and many of the alleged 
facts of which they might have made use were fabrications of 
tradition, and not facts. 

The true method of inquiry must by all means be inductive: 
it must possess all the qualities of a faithful and trustworthy 
induction. The method of investigating the doctrine of Sacred 
Scripture must, then, differ somewhat from that which may be 
legitimately pursued in investigating certain other doctrines of 
Christianity. It will be found that neither revelation, nor the 
Christian consciousness in the form of a development of doc- 
trine held by the Church Catholic, will avail to fix some of 
the more important phases of this doctrine. Precisely what the 
Bible is, revelation has not revealed, and the Church Catholic 
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has nowhere pronounced. But the Bible is certainly a fact: 
nay, it is a vast congeries of facts, some of which can be ascer- 
tained with certainty, others with more or less of probability, 
still others not at all. The biblical books, whatever else they 
may be or may not be, certainly have a concrete, visible, and 
tangible existence. They are ink and paper; and they arose at 
certain times, under certain definite conditions of history. It 
follows, that he who wishes to know the true story of the origin 
and nature of the Bible must first of all ascertain as many as 
possible of the facts: he must subsequently conclude nothing 
which contradicts these facts. Many of the more important 
questions which enter into the general inquiry are questions of 
fact, and one can ascertain the true answer to them only by 
means of historical and critical researches. While, then, one 
can say, “ My system of faith convinces me beyond doubt that 
God created the heavens and the earth,” one cannot thus settle 
the question of the authorship of the Pentateuch. One cannot 
fitly aver with the same breath the unity of God and the unity 
of Isaiah. The believer may lay his hand upon his heart, and 
pronounce the certainty of his consciousness that Jesus is his 
Redeemer; but he cannot thus reconcile a discrepancy between 
two of the Synoptists, or allay the annoyance of answering the 
doubts concerning the genuineness of John’s Gospel. 

The value of any given inquiry into the doctrine of Sacred 
Scripture from the modern point of view cannot, however, be 
concluded from the mere ready proposal to adopt the so-called 
inductive method. Some of the most notable failures have 
been made by those who have most boldly announced their 
adherence to this method. For in this, as in all other similar 
inquiries, the result of success can be reached only by a certain 
manner and degree of using the method. In other words, not 
only the method must have the general quality of being induc- 
tive, but also the induction must have the qualities which 
characterize a true and sufficient induction. Such an induction 
must, first of all, be founded upon and conducted according to 
the right postulates. Every induction in matters of critical 
and historical researches, as well as in those of physical science, 
involves the use of postulates. In the case of this induction, 
the postulates are certain truths of ethics and religion. But the 
question may at once fitly occur: Is it, then, intended first 
to frame a theory, and afterward, under the name of an induc- 
tion, introduce the mention of only such facts as seem best to 
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consort with the theory? By no means: this would be to mis- 
use and falsify yet once more the,inductive method. But, we 
repeat, certain postulates must underlie this, as well as every 
other induction. And whether the induction be genuine and 
successful, or not, will largely depend upon the character and 
use of these postulates. 

A successful induction must also be thorough and compre- 
hensive. Regarded as comprehensive, it must omit the con- 
sideration of no important class of facts. To consider all the 
individual facts which, in reality, have a bearing upon the 
question, would require more than a score of lifetimes. But it 
would be as needless as to consider every individual case of the 
use of the Greek article in order to understand the function of 
the article in the Greek language. The induction will make 
itself sufficiently thorough only by the utmost pains-taking in 
the discovery of the facts, and by due skill in appreciating and 
classifying them, and in drawing the appropriate conclusions. 
Such an induction must always, of course, be candid: it must 
regard such facts as are adverse to its postulates, or to the 
inferences to which it seems itself to be conducting, with the 
more careful consideration. It must submit to only such obscu- 
rations and limitations of judgment as are unavoidable; but, on 
the other hand, it must be ready to form an opinion which is. 
not more certain than accords with the evidence. It is the. 
inevitable fate of him who follows the leadership of this method,, 
that he must by turns go through all the stages of probability 
from the very lowest up to an historic certainty. And, finally, 
the inductive method must be furnished with all the applances. 
of the best modern scholarship. Whoever ranges through the. 
fields of this scholarship will learn how wide and rich it is: he: 
also will best know what growths are food, what flowers, and. 
what noxious weeds. And by his experience he should have: 
his powers of discrimination so sharpened as to acquire a kind 
of aptitude for what is noble, true, and good. 

The true method of inquiry into the nature and origin of 
the Sacred Scriptures must, moreover, be historical. A com- 
prehensive and thorough induction cannot, indeed, be attained 
without the use of the historical method. The facts from: 
which the induction must be derived are historical facts. The 
Bible itself is an historical growth, which must be traced andi 
understood, in large measure at least, as are other growths of 
history. The consideration of the Canon —a most important 
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consideration for a complete inductive doctrine of the Bible — 
is an historical inquiry. But more than even this is meant 
when it is affirmed that the true method of this inquiry must be 
historical. For the Bible has had, not simply a history which 
appertains to the origin of its separate books, and to the collec- 
tion of these books into the so-called canons of the Old and 
New Testaments: it has also had a history which appertains to 
it as a totality subsequent to the times when these canons were 
respectively completed. The Church Catholic has, indeed, 
never yet so set forth the contents of her common faith with 
respect to the nature and origin of her Sacred Scriptures as 
to fix the definite limits of her own doctrine. But the Church 
has maintained a certain steadfast attitude toward the Bible, — 
an attitude which has given such shape and consistency to the 
development of her dogmas and of her life as could have been 
attained in no other way. Precisely what are the fundamental 
relations of the Church of God to the Word of God contained 
in the Old and New Testaments, and what have been the 
opinions of the various eras and places of Church history, as 
maintained in the writings of her leaders and in the scattered 
and fragmentary notices of her symbols, it will be our purpose 
carefully to inquire. But such inquiry cannot be undertaken 
without carrying into it one postulate which helps to fix the 
value:and to define the bearing of the results secured. This 
postulate is that which underlies all the study of the history 
of Church doctrine: viz., The Eternal Spirit is the constant 
inspirer.and guide of the Church in history. A study of the 
development of the Christian consciousness in the important 
historic relations which it has more or less intelligently assumed 
toward ‘the Sacred Scriptures cannot fail, then, to confirm some 
truths inductively derived, and to suggest certain others, con- 
cerning the origin and nature of those Scriptures. In other 
words, the history of the thought and feeling of the Church 
touching the Bible must be consulted in order fully to under- 
stand what the Bible is. It would be arrogance, and even 
impiety, to assume that the Christian Church has known noth- 
ing essentially aright concerning the real nature of her sacred 
writings. Such an assumption would also contradict the truth 
of history. No doubt modern criticism has for the first time 
taught us certain important classes of facts regarding the 
biblical writings. It has thus made it imperative that we 
should acknowledge the falsity of many opinions held by the 
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learned and by the entire community of believers during all 
the past history of the Church. But these facts of criticism do 
not serve to reveal the entire nature, do not tell the complete 
story of the origin, of the Old and New Testaments. Facts and 
truths of another kind lie hidden in the consciousness of the 
community of believers. The history of the development of 
this consciousness with respect to its attitude toward the Bible 
must also be studied in order to tell us what the Bible really is. 
Its origin was in and through the consciousness of this com- 
munity; its real nature is to be discerned only by an appre- 
ciative estimate of the fundamental relations which exist 
between it and this community. This estimate involves the 
work of tracing the history of the doctrine of Sacred Scripture 
as that doctrine has been essentially held (though never with 
common consent formally adopted) from the beginning of the 
Christian Church until now. In this sense of the word, then, 
the true method of investigating the doctrine of Sacred Scrip- 
ture must be historical as well as purely inductive. 
Furthermore, the method must include a scientific appeal to 
the contents of the Christian faith as expressed in those truths 
of religion which are most intimately concerned. Such truths 
are those of the personality of God the Redeemer, revelation, 
inspiration, God and man as spirits standing in personal rela- 
tions, and, indeed, the entire system of such kindred truths. 
Without right views concerning these truths, the true and com- 
plete doctrine of Sacred Scripture can never be attained. This 
statement follows from the indissoluble connection which exists 
between the Bible as an historical product, a concrete reality, 
and the biblical religion. It was the biblical religion which 
produced the Bible. How, then, can one understand what the 
Bible is, as to its origin and nature, without understanding the 
elements contributed to it by the ethical and religious ideas of 
this religion? It is also indisputably true of the Bible, that it 
has been consecrated by certain uses which have respect to the 
development of the religious life in the individual and in the 
race. It is simple matter of fact, that it has been a storehouse 
for the contents of faith, and a means, or instrument, of grace. 
We cannot neglect to inquire how this is so, and what is the 
justification for these traditional uses of the Bible. And, 
although some parts of this inquiry can scarcely be put into 
- scientific form, yet they are not for that reason devoid of real 
and great value. The heart of the Church and of the race 
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may be heard to beat, and its warm life recognized as present, 
where no exact anatomical description of the mechanism can be 
given. 

We have, therefore, to anticipate the employment of a 
method of research which ranges all the way from the minutest 
trivialties of criticism to the highest of ethico-religious verities. 
The investigation of the origin and nature of the Sacred Scrip- 
tures of the Old and New Testaments must begin with the 
inductive method. It must thus begin, because these Scrip- 
tures are concrete realities, concerning which we can get cer- 
tain information only through the valid conclusions of criticism. 
This use of the inductive method must be carried as far as it 
can go, and no subsequent conclusions can be derived by other 
methods which can contravene its assured results. And yet 
this method can at best give us only very limited and for the 
most part negative conclusions. It is not by such analysis 
that we can reach the life of the Bible. By analysis, however, 
we do discover such elements as a subsequent use of the more 
synthetic method may construct into a living and organic unity. 
It might almost be said that the induction of criticism can tell 
us what the Bible is not, but can only obscurely suggest what 
the Bible is. That many difficulties are inseparably connected 
with the use of such a complex method, there can be no doubt. 
And yet neither the inductive, nor the historical, nor the dog- 
matic and experimental, form of the inquiry can safely be 
neglected. To neglect the most careful and comprehensive 
induction, would certainly vitiate any theory of Sacred Scrip- 
ture by separating it from all the evidence of indisputable con- 
crete facts. But to stop with this induction would leave us 
without any complete doctrine, because without the considera- 
tion of those truths of history and of ethics and religion in 
accordance with which the doctrine must be synthetically 
constructed. Moreover, it is these ethico-religious truths and 
ideas which form the postulates that underlie the induction. 
Further justification of this method must be left to the testing 
which the inquiry itself will supply. 

It is scarcely necessary to make a complete enumeration of 
the postulates which will shape the present inquiry into the 
doctrine of Sacred Scripture. These postulates will be indi- 
cated with sufficient clearness during the first and inductive 
part of the work, while it will belong to its second part more 
definitely to present and to discuss them. They are, briefly 
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stated, those fundamental truths of biblical religion to which 
allusion has already been made. Of these postulates the follow- 
ing three are, however, so influential, and recur so frequently, 
as to require their definite announcement. The reality of a 
self-revelation of God in redemption is postulated. This is 
a postulate which touches every examination of the doctrine of 
Sacred Scripture at almost every point in its course. In it 
is involved the possibility and the actuality of miracles, and 
of inspiration as prophecy, —the subjective miracle. In what 
particular sense we must understand the alleged miraculous 
contents of the Bible, and what we must hold to be the true 
nature of prophecy, will, of course, be explained in the proper 
place. But our attitude toward the Bible is, from the begin- 
ning to the close of the investigation, that of believers in the 
reality of the supernatural, and in the historic fact of a super- 
natural process of redemption. The infallible authority of Jesus | 
Christ upon matters included in the doctrine of salvation is 
also postulated. This postulate is not intended, nor will it be 
‘employed, so as to restrict the freest critical and historical re- 
searches; nor is it even to be understood as necessarily includ- 
ing in itself the claim to infallibility on the part of Christ with 
respect to merely critical and historical matters. But the pos- 
tulate is to be as broadly understood and as cautiously applied 
as is possible in consistency with a loyal attitude toward the 
person of the Redeemer. The reality of those truths which 
underlie the _persistent | and universal thoughts and feelings of 
the Christian consciousness is also postulated. Certain verities 
in the life and development of the Christian Church it is impos- 
sible for merely inductive researches in criticism either to estab- 
lish or to overthrow. To such verities an appeal may be made 
with entire confidence. 

It would be useless to attempt to conceal the fact that the 
influence of these postulates will be thought by some to amount 
to an invincible prejudice. With these objectors it will doubt- 
less give occasion to the revival of the time-worn charge of 
using the circulus in arguendo. To this charge, however, only 
a brief reply is necessary, in addition to that final reply which 
must be left to the result of the essay. Let it be at once 
frankly confessed, it is not proposed to inquire concerning the 
origin and nature of the Bible as though we were heathen, or 
even disbelievers in the fundamental verities of the Christian 
religion. This inquiry is one which can fitly and logically 
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follow only when those verities have themselves been estab- 
lished and accepted. The work of those who scientifically 
establish such verities is, therefore, the more fundamental. 
How, indeed, can an inquiry into the true doctrine of Sacred 
Scripture have any significance or value for those who do not 
accept such verities? It cannot be admitted, however, that 
the use of these assumptions of faith affords a superior barrier 
against the convictions of the brave and independent critic; 
much less, that it constitutes a real and degrading prejudice. 
The title of a fearless and candid investigator is not to be won 
by denouncing supernaturalism, and rejecting the authority of 
Christ; nor is it forfeited by announcing one’s supernaturalism, 
and adherence to his authority. Furthermore, it is proposed to 
inquire, What is the Bible? not, What is the Christian religion ? 
And, although the answer to the latter question undoubtedly 
influences the answer to the former, it does so only as some 
necessary postulates must always influence historical and critical 
inquiries. Postulates are not to be employed to pervert the 
facts, but to give them a rational explanation. So far as the 
facts of biblical criticism are concerned, it will be found that, 
when once accepted as facts, they, in general, admit of two ex- 
planations. Of these two, the one is given from the points of 
view furnished by the postulates of biblical religion, the other 
from the points of view furnished by conflicting or contradic- 
tory postulates. In the region of these postulates, — that is, in 
the fundamental inquiries of the philosophy of religion, — this 
conflict must be fought out. Meanwhile it may be permitted 
to make the attempt proposed, with the conviction that for the 
purposes of this attempt some things can be taken for granted. 
A certain legitimate use of the circulus in arguendo (if it please 
any objector so to characterize our method) will secure for the 
inquiry some of its most valuable results. These postulates 
may themselves receive fresh proof of their truthfulness when 
it is seen how well they serve the purpose both of builders and 
of foundations in all the process of construing the facts. This 
is the highest and final test of all such postulates, that they are 
constantly verified anew by all the facts. On the other hand, 
the induction itself will be not only more complete, but also 
more trustworthy, if its separate results arrange themselves 
into a rational whole, which has obvious and even organic rela- 
tions with the great divine kingdom of redemption. 

It remains only for the introduction to state, in few words, 
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what will be the course and order of the subsequent inquiry. 
The order of an inquiry into the origin and nature of the Bible 
as Sacred Scripture is fitly determined by the method of the 
inquiry. According to the method already announced, this 
inquiry must begin with a thorough and comprehensive induc- 
tion. The inductive part of the work will include an investi- 
gation, first, into the claims of the Bible, and, second, into its 
different classes of phenomena. The propriety of inquiring, 
first of all} What does the Bible claim to be? will not be 
questioned by any who hold that general point of view which 
was indicated by the above-mentioned postulates. In this way 
certain misconceptions which have falsely been attributed to 
the Bible itself will be removed at an early stage in the in- 
quiry. It should not be overlooked, however, that the infalli- 
bility of these claims made by the Bible for itself is nowhere 
advanced or assumed as one of our postulates. To do this 
would indeed be to be guilty of a vicious and misleading cir- 
culus in arguendo. The claims of the Bible must be critically 
examined as constituting one class of those facts which must 
all be taken into the account by a complete induction. The 
first part of the inquiry must consist, then, of an exegetical dis- 
cussion of these claims. But these claims must then be tested, 
and, if possible, corrected_and amplified, by an examination of 
all the various orders of phenomena which have entered into 
‘the concrete reality of the Bible. For this purpose a somewhat 
artificial classification of the different kinds of contents of the 
biblical writings will be found necessary ; and the discussion of 
these classes of contents will be followed by chapters upon the 
authorship of the biblical books, their language and style, and 
upon the canon and text of the Bible. In all these discussions 
the final intent and principal point of view must be kept stead- 
fastly in mind; viz., to lay in a thorough and comprehensive 
induction the foundations of a doctrine of Sacred Scripture. 
The second part will consist, then, of a critical examination of 
all the principal classes of phenomena which belong to the Bible 
as a concrete and historic product. These two parts will con- 
stitute the first volume, or entire inductive half, of the work. 

_ But the right method of inquiry will not stop with the com- 
pletion of the inductive process. The history and doctrine 
of the Christian Church have their right to be heard, and no 
synthetic theory of the origin and nature of Sacred Scripture 
is possible without receiving the testimony of this history and 
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doctrine. The entire second volume will therefore proceed 
with the inquiry as proposed before the tribunal of the ethical 
and religious consciousness. Here we shall have to ask our- 
selves, in the third part, What has the Church Catholic believed 
to be true concerning the Bible? and then, in the fourth part, 
What doctrine of Sacred Scripture accords with all the most 
closely allied Christian doctrines, and with the common experi- 
ences of men in the direction and growth of the religious life ? 
And should it be found true that the essential claims of the 
Bible for itself are not negatived, but rather confirmed, by all 
the discoveries of modern historical and critical researches, so 
that a certain view of the biblical writings may be inductively 
established; and that this view is further expanded and con- 
firmed by the ancient and permanent opinion of the Church 
Catholic, and may be still further expanded into a doctrine, and 
confirmed anew, by bringing it into its legitimate connections 
with other doctrines of the Christian religion, and may then be 
found to correspond to the experimental side of this religion, 
—should all this be found true, then, indeed, a good degree 
of confidence may be felt in the result, as setting forth the 
true doctrine of Sacred Scripture. Then, also, the legitimate 
demands of this essay will have been satisfied. 

A shorter course than that sketched above for reaching the 
desired result would almost certainly leave on one side con- 
siderations of great or vital importance to the inquiry. That 
the course chosen is so long and intricate, does not depend upon 
individual responsibility. A reward, by the way, may perhaps 
be found in information and help upon not a few subordinate 
themes of biblical exegesis and criticism, of the history of the 
Church, or even of the philosophy of religion and systematic 
theology. This reward may be sufficient to persuade the 
reader not to grudge the amount of time required for com- 
passing the whole course. And if he patiently follow this 
course, to the end of understanding more profoundly the 
inmost nature and heavenly origin of the divine Word, he 
may consent to believe, that, considering the importance and 
difficulty of the object, little or no time can be said to have 
been lost. 
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THE NATURE OF OLD-TESTAMENT SCRIPTURE AS DETERMINED 
BY THE TEACHING OF CHRIST. 


THE right dogmatic point of view for considering the doctrine 
of Sacred Scripture must be derived from the doctrine of the 
person of Christ. It is true, on the one hand, that a certain view 
of the nature and authority of that divine revelation which is 
scripturally fixed in the Bible determines, in large measure, 
the view which must be taken of the Redeemer’s person and 
work. But it is also true, on the other hand, that every Chris- 
tian doctrine of the Bible itself must assume, as its postulate, 
a certain view of his absolute authority and infallibility upon 
truths of religion. It is this postulate, indeed, which furnishes 
the rare interest and high importance that attach themselves to 
all researches into the nature of Sacred Scripture: without 
this postulate, an examination like the one which we purpose 
would sink to the level of ordinary historical and archeological 
researches. A certain qguasi-ethical preparation is, therefore, an 
indispensable requirement for the safe conduct of this part of 
our work. We are about to inquire, What did Christ teach 
as to the nature of Old-Testament Scripture? The attitude 
of mind in which the inquirer finds himself, toward the Great 
Teacher of religious truth, will necessarily influence his attitude 
also toward those writings which, it is claimed, are in some 
sense a special testimony to him, and of the value of which he 
himself testifies. A certain definite attitude of mind is, then, 
secured for the examination of Sacred Scripture by accepting 
the view held by the Church as to the person of Christ. We 
begin our examination into the teachings of Christ with refer- 
ence to the writings of the Old Testament, by affirming the 
conviction that these teachings, so far at least as they are in- 
volved in the doctrine of salvation which it was his mission to 
reveal, are themselves indisputably true. 
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This conviction is not to be regarded, however, as consti- 
tuting a bias. For the postulate does not necessarily vitiate 
or annul the critical quality and perfect candor of such an 
examination as is proposed. The postulate itself will have, in 
determining all subordinate inquiries, the force of a demon- 
strated truth of Christianity. But, furthermore, the examina- 
tion will itself add other proofs to the truth of the very pos- 
tulate which underlies its entire course. And the ability to 
combine the firm tenure of this postulate with a thoroughly 
critical inspection of all the facts, whether confirmatory or 
apparently adverse, can be shown in no other way than by 
the examination itself. 

Accepting, then, this postulate, the following subordinate 
inquiries at once present themselves: How far must we look 
upon the view of Jesus concerning the Old Testament as a 
critical one? and how far are we to be bound in critical ques- 
tions by his implied view upon such questions? And, further, 
how far did Jesus teach his doctrine of Sacred Scripture by 
so-called accommodation ? 

Upon the subject of the first inquiry, Rothe declares: } 
“The Redeemer never claimed to be an infallible, or even a 
generally precise, interpreter of the Old Testament. Indeed, 
he could not have made this claim. For interpretation is 
essentially a scientific function, and one conditioned by the 
existence of scientific means; which, in relation to the Old 
Testament, were only imperfectly at the command of Jesus, 
as well as of his contemporaries.” Nor does the highest kind 
of insight into truth, as Rothe goes on to declare, take the 
place of experience in the art of hermeneutics. And Meyer, 
in commenting upon Christ’s use of Ps. cx., remarks:? “ That 
Jesus did not doubt the correctness of the superscription of 
the Psalm, is neither to be used as a proof of its Davidic 
origin, nor groundlessly denied, since an historical and critical 
question of this kind could only enter into the sphere of his 
development as a man and belonging to a nation, which must 
in general bear the stamp of his own time.” And even Tholuck 
asserts,’ after having recalled the fact that Christ came into the 
world not to disclose science, even the so-called theological, but 
to utter and exhibit religious truth to humanity: “If there 
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be, in the discourses of Christ before us, no formal mistake of 
hermeneutics, we cannot assert, before examination, the impos- 
sibility of such a mistake, any more than of a grammatical fault 
or a chronological error.” 

We should, indeed, be slow to admit the possibility that 
Christ couid be mistaken in critical questions concerning the 
Old Testament, provided that he should definitely attempt 
the answer to such questions. It is somewhat characteristic 
of Christ, however, that critical inquiries rarely appear to have 
entered the horizon of his teaching, or even, so far as we have 
any evidence, of his thought. His silence, or rather his 
reserve, for the most part prevents him from being caught 
in the snare of these inquiries. He evinces only rarely, if at 
all, the consciousness that his doctrine involves any judgment 
upon matters of criticism. 

Certain cases are, however, found in the teaching of Jesus, 
where the truth which he proclaims upon matters of his religion 
involves, with more or less rigor of conclusion, an opinion, and 
perhaps even a doctrine, upon matters of criticism. So closely, 
indeed, are some critical questions themselves involved in the 
religious truths of the Old Testament, that such cases could 
scarcely fail to occur. Some so-called critical questions are 
also religious questions: some, not of themselves necessarily 
religious, seem involved by the discourses of Jesus in his doc- 
trine of religion. It is, then, by no means all critical questions 
touching the Sacred Scriptures of the Old Testament which can 
be regarded as independent of the word of Christ; for, while 
he rarely or never evinces the consciousness of deciding a 
specifically critical inquiry, he does by inference so answer 
some such inquiries as to stamp them with the characteristics 
of religious truth taught authoritatively by himself. or the 
most part, however, there is manifest in the discourses of Jesus 
neither conscious attempt nor unconscious inference, such as 
will serve indissolubly to connect his religious teachings with 
the results of Old-Testament criticism. 

But should the further question be asked, whether such 
mistakes of interpretation as seem not to affect his religious 
doctrine (the so-called “formal mistakes of hermeneutics,” of 
which Tholuck speaks) were not perhaps admitted, through 
ignorance or unstudied disregard of critical truth, into the 
teachings of Jesus, we wish to waive the answer until these 
teachings shall have been examined; for, although the answer 
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to this question is not in our mind doubtful, the question itself 
is complicated with another. There are certainly many cases 
where an inference may be made which shall imply that an 
opinion upon critical questions is a part of the religious teaching 
of Jesus. And some investigators are by no means cautious 
enough in framing such an inference; while, to frame an infer- 
ence as strong as possible, different investigators are influenced 
by exactly opposite motives. Some seek to damage his authority 
by committing it to untenable opinions on matters of criticism: 
others seek to save such opinions by confirming them by his 
authority. But, in each case of debate as to the possibility 
of Jesus being mistaken upon a matter of criticism, the prior 
question arises as to the cogency of the very inference by 
assuming which the debate is occasioned. Surely great care 
should always be given to the character of that inference which 
connects any doubtful critical question with the religious doc- 
trine of Christ. The testing of such an inference causes us 
to raise the second of the inquiries mentioned above: How far 
did Jesus speak of the Old-Testament writings by so-called 
accommodation ? 

We can neither accept nor reject indiscriminately the prin- 
ciple of accommodation in its application to our subject. The 
general features of Christ’s position toward the Hebrew Sacred 
Scriptures can be delineated with sufficient exactness. To 
suppose, then, that he exhibited these features through the 
years of his public ministry, in a form which was merely 
assumed and retained out of deference to those by whom he 
was surrounded, would render his doctrine and conduct not 
only historically inexplicable, but morally indefensible. Nor 
could the supposition properly cover those inferences as to criti- 
cal questions which are so closely connected with his religious 
doctrine that they cannot be separated from it without doing it 
violence. 

But, on the other hand, we cannot refuse to give the prin- 
ciple of accommodation a considerable applicability to the 
teachings of Christ. Such applicability is inseparably con- 
nected with his own human development, and with the char- 
acter of the circumstances in the midst of which he taught. 
Jesus may speak as though he held a certain opinion upon a 
critical question of the Old Testament, and yet the inference 
may be by no means valid that he really held this opinion: 
just as all teachers of religious truth necessarily teach often- 
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times either in forms that seem to imply such an opinion upon 
critical and historical questions as they do not hold, or even 
without holding any opinion upon each question involved; 
just as, also, all men are compelled to express themselves by 
implied opinions in popular speech. The questions as to the 
authorship of Homer, for example, are critical and historical 
questions. Hach critic, when speaking as a critic, may or may 
not have his opinion formed upon each question. But when 
speaking as a teacher of morals, or even in ordinary conversa- 
tion, he may speak as though he held an opinion quite the 
reverse of that really held. Any one, moreover, when speak- 
ing of Homer, may express himself as though he were of a 
certain opinion, when indeed he has no intention of raising a 
critical question, nor even any knowledge of the existence of 
such a question. 

It is not intended to suggest that the attitude of Jesus 
toward the Sacred Scriptures of the Old Testament corre- 
sponded to the attitude of the average mind toward Homer. 
It is insisted, however, that we are not to force the religious 
teaching of the Redeemer so as to make it cover every question 
of Hebrew history and archeology with which his discourses 
show points of contact. ‘The attempt to do this degrades his 
teaching without settling the critical questions. 

Moreover, the attempt shows a complete misunderstanding 
of the spirit and method of the teaching of Jesus. In his use 
of accommodation there is a marked correspondence between 
his method and the divine method of instruction and discipline 
in nature and in providence. We discover less effort to force 
the truth upon men than to stir their inquiry; little care to 
guard the careless against misapprehension, much care to rouse 
them to a true apprehension. His teaching is not a copy- 
lesson, but a spur to industry. He puts no premium upon 
sluggishness, love of ease, or unquestioning acceptance of tradi 
tional views and modes of expression. The inquirer, therefore, 
who is fond of arguing that Jesus could not have said this, or 
have done that, because he must have known himself lable to 
be misunderstood, needs to regain his lost insight by studying 
the Gospels anew. The fact that there is always more beyond, 
and often much which is contradictory to the popular, we 
might almost say the natural, first impression, is one of the 
choicest and most distinctive features of his teaching. To 
the close of his life his own disciples, even the most intimate 
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and familiar among them, did not cease to misapprehend him. 
And, indeed, how could they? He was setting forth world- 
wide and eternal truths, in parabolic and enigmatical form: 
they were often trying to test and measure him by their own 
crude common-sense, or by the over-refined subtleties and tradi- 
tional literalism of rabbinical conceptions. He did not change 
his method: he waited for his hearers to change in the spirit 
of insight. He called his disciples slow of heart to believe, and 
fools, not because he could not have made his own teaching 
clearer, but because they did not penetrate the hull of this teach- 
ing by words, and reach the kernel of the revelation which the 
words contained.! 

We are not, then, prevented from a cautious use of the prin- 
ciple of accommodation, by the true doctrine of the person of 
Christ: we are rather compelled to this use by the general 
characteristics of his method in teaching. In most cases of 
so-called accommodation, we cannot make a direct inference 
as to the opinion of Jesus upon the critical questions which 
seem to be involved. We certainly find him making use of 
the Old Testament, in its history, ceremony, ethical law, types, 
and allegorico-didactic writing, as testimony to himself. The 
inference is direct, that he regarded the Old Testament as con- 
taining, at least in germinal and imperfect form, the divine 
truths which it was his mission to unfold and establish. But 
the further inference as to the critical views which seem to be 
involved in this use is usually much more indirect and doubt- 
ful. In making this further inference two kinds of inquiries 
must be made and answered. Inquiry must first be made into 
the interpretation and evidences of each passage of the Hebrew 
Scriptures to which Christ refers in his teaching, on its own 
grounds, and apart from that teaching. The verdict of fact 
from the Old Testament, upon its own questions of criticism, 
must be independently and fearlessly taken. Especial caution 
must be used in making the inference that the opinion of the 


1 Examples of what we may call carelessness of external misapprehension 
while using the divine method to stir his hearers to the apprehension of in- 
terior truth, are not rare in the teaching of Christ. See John i. 52, iv. 10, ff. 
34. Sometimes one puzzle is explained by adding another: John vi. 61, f. 
Note also the very gradual and almost seemingly vacillating way in which Jesus 
taught his own Messiahship; of which fact the true explanation is that given, 
in refutation of the claim of Strauss, by Schmid (Theologie des Neuen Testa- 
mentes, pp. 218-220). See also, especially, his declaration to his disciples, John 
xvi. 25. Nor are such examples confined to the Fourth Gospel, as we shall see 
farther on. 
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Hebrew Scriptures upon its own critical questions was un- 
doubtedly also the opinion of Christ. 

Another kind of inquiries, which are needed to limit our 
inferences, concerns the connection of an inferred critical 
opinion with the religious teaching expressly designed to be 
set forth. In such cases the following questions must be 
raised: How far is any historical narrative which Jesus uses 
to illustrate and enforce his religious teaching guaranteed, as 
to its historical accuracy, by this use? How far is the original 
intent of the author of the prophecy which he quotes in proof 
of his mission assumed in the fact that the prophecy is quoted 
as proof? How far is the ethical truth which he accepts from 
the Old-Testament law fully and formally accepted, or accepted 
substantially with an implied rejection of some of its formal 
elements? In fine, it cannot safely be inferred that the word 
of Christ authenticates any of the Old Testament without 
inquiring in detail precisely what that word authenticates. 
And, moreover, his significant silence may be almost as in- 
structive as his speech. 

We conclude, then, that our Christian estimate of the person 
of Christ both assists and limits our inquiry as to his doctrine 
of Old-Testament Scripture: it does both, however, only in 
part. His authority is indeed pledged to a certain view of 
the relation of the Old Testament to his person and work; it 
is pledged with respect to certain possible conclusions from 
so-called critical inquiries; but the nature and method of his. 
teaching, for the most part, leaves these questions quite com-: 
pletely disconnected from his authority. The point of view 
which has thus far been taken secures a survey from an im- 
pregnable dogmatic position: it, however, opens before us a 
wide and free domain of critical inquiries. It requires, more- 
over, unceasing pains and trained skill in making distinctions. 
Let him, then, who wishes to escape the pain and peril of weigh- 
ing difficulties, or of making adjustments between the results of 
criticism and the claims of Christian truth, not enter upon the 
subsequent examination. He will surely either pass through 
its entire course with the same unconquerable prejudice with. 
which he begins, or else quickly turn back with weariness and 
disgust. There are no softly cushioned vehicles to bear him 
along the path. But if he will endure the hardship of the 
journey, he may hope for the pillar of cloud always by day, 
and sometimes for the pillar of fire by night. For him who 
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rejects the method and results of a minute examination, as 
instituted from the right point of view, there remain open 
only two courses: he may either, by refusing to credit the 
alleged contents of revelation and the divine authority of 
the Hebrew Scriptures, come to an inevitable break with the 
authority also of Christ; or, by rejecting all attempts at the 
discriminations of criticism, he may make the perilous venture 
of committing the honesty and competency of Christ to every 
detail of these contents. 

The working principle adopted is, then, that of allegiance to 
the Redeemer as the Truth: it is proposed, however, to test 
this principle by applying it to all the details of his teaching 
upon the origin and nature of the Hebrew Scriptures. 

The general attitude of Jesus toward the canonical Hebrew 
Scriptures is unmistakable. Rothe,! indeed, denies that we 
have any ground for believing Jesus to have held the view 
which attributes their origin to divine inspiration. Rothe 
claims that the only two passages (Matt. v. 18 and xxii. 48) 
which seem to indicate this view are not decisive. It must be 
admitted that there is, as to the view of Jesus, a great meagre- 
ness of direct and indubitable evidence. ‘The indirect evi- 
dence is, however, in certain respects, sufficiently full and 
conclusive. | 

One form of such indirect evidence is the fact that Jesus 
uses the titles of Hebrew canonical writings which were in 
general use among the Jews of his day, and which imply the 
belief that these writings are Sacred Scripture. Among such 
titles are the following: 4 ypady, ai ypadat (John v. 39, x. 35; 
Matt. xxvi. 54) ; dvopos for the entire Old Testament (John x. 
34), and the same term for the Pentateuch (Matt. xii. 5) ; 6 vopos 
kal oi zpopyra for the entire Old Testament (Luke xvi. 16; Matt. 
xxii. 40); ai ypadat trav rpodyrav (Matt. xxvi. 56), and ra yeypappeva 
dua trav rpopytov (Luke xviii. 81). The use of these nouns im- 
plies a belief in the divine origin of those writings to which 
the titles are applied, and the use of the preposition 6 implies 
the belief that the origin of the prophetic messages was by 
inspiration. Especially does the use of the title 7) ypady (John 
vii. 88, x. 85) to designate the entire Old Testament form at 
least the presumption that Jesus acknowledged the substantial 
unity and divine origin of its writings regarded as a whole. 
The Old Testament appears in his view as Scriptura Sacra, 


1 Zur Dogmatik, p. 178 f. 
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kar’ éfoxyv.1 That the writings quoted by Jesus as the Scripture 
corresponded in extent, in a general way, with our canonical 
books of the Old Testament, we have indirect and. presumptive 
proof, Luke xi. 51; where, in a review of the entire course of 
Jewish scriptural history, he includes as its termini, the first 
book, Genesis, and the last book, Second Chronicles, in which 
(xxiv. 20 ff.) the narrative of the martyrdom of Zechariah, the 
son of Jehoiada, is found. 

It is also significant that our Lord apparently never makes 
any reference to items of history or doctrine in Jewish books 
outside of the Canon. The alleged cases of such reference 
will not bear examination. That Christ does not quote from 
an apocryphal book (John vii. 38), is proved by the form of 
quotation, «rev 4 ypady, and by the absence of any such pas- 
sage from all known uncanonical books. Although the words 
here ascribed to Scripture are not found in the Old Testament, 
the basis for the citation, as one freely adapting the thought 
to a new form of expression, is laid in canonical writings like 
~ Ezek. xlvii. 1,12, and Zech. xiv. 8. As to Luke xi. 49, the words 
7 copia Tod Geod cirev are not to be referred, as Meyer claims, to a 
former saying of Christ himself, but are rather to be regarded 
as citing an epitome and also an expansion of the truth con- 
tained in 2 Chron. xxiv. 18-22 (Alford, Olshausen, and Stier). 
In Luke xii. 18 f. the reflection upon the uncertain character 
of riches does, indeed, seem to involve a recognition of the 
remarkably similar. thought in Sirach xi. 18,19: even Stier sup- 
poses: that we have here a reference of Christ to an apocryphal 
book. But the thought is one recurring in literature, and is to 
be found, besides the passage in Sirach, in Ps. xlix. 16, 17, as 
well as Tobias vii. 9, and even in Plautus (Mil. Glor. 3, 1, 83), 

It should be noticed also, in this connection, how full the 
discourses of Jesus are of echoes, so to speak, from the Old 
Testament; of words and ideas not expressly quoted from it, 
but which, derived from it by familiarity with its contents, 
had become the furnishing of his mind.* 

In what sense, however, did Jesus regard the Old Testament 
as pre-eminently Sacred Scripture? This question can be only 
indirectly answered by considering the attitude in which he 

1 See Grimm’s Lexicon, ypa¢dy. 

2 Ag illustrations of this truth, compare Matt. xi. 11, with Zech. xii. 8; Matt. 
xxiii. 39, with Ps. cxviii. 26; Matt. xxvii. 46, with Ps. xxii.1; Luke xii. 19, with 


Ps. xlix. 17; Luke xii. 53, with Mie. vii. 6; Luke xxiii. 30, Sith Hos. x. 8; John 
v. 29, with Dan: xii. 2; John viii. 35, with Ren: xxi. 10, 
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places himself toward the legal and prophetic contents of this 
Scripture; for we have, as has already been said, little or no 
direct teaching of any specific doctrine of such Scripture, 
whether as to its nature and origin as a written record, or 
as to the inspired personality of its authors. The doctrine 
of Christ as to the Old Testament becomes dependent, then, 
upon the questions: In what sense did he consider himself 
to be fulfilling its law and its prophecy? and, further, in 
what sense did he teach that this law and these prophecies 
were of divine nature and authority? 

The answer to the above-mentioned questions requires a full 
consideration of the teaching of Christ in his Sermon on the 
Mount, Matt. v. 17 ff. In this passage he defines his position 
with relation to certain contents of truth which he designates 
as “the law and the prophets” (6 vdpos Kat ot rpoppra). The 
sphere covered by these words is, according to Grimm, the doc- 
trine of morals delivered in the Old Testament, the ethical and 
ethico-religious teachings of Moses and the prophets. It must 
be admitted, as Grimm declares: “In the New Testament the 
law is not rarely mentioned in such manner as that the speaker 
or writer is looking at its ethical portion alone, as the portion 
which is primarily and perpetually valid among Christians also, 
while he is not concerned with things ritual and civil, as those 
which were written for Jews alone.” Moreover, in this case, as 
Meyer admits: “the moral precepts of the law offered them- 
selves most naturally to Christ for citation.” Grimm’s defini- 
tion is, however, undoubtedly too restricted; for the distinction 
of the law into ethical, ritual, and civil, is entirely modern, and 
not in place in this connection. We are, therefore, to regard 
the phrase as a summary for the entire Old-Testament revela- 
tion. 

With reference to these contents of truth, Christ defines his 
mission both negatively and positively. It is his purpose not 
to abrogate (xaraAtoa) the Old-Testament Scriptures.2 To use 
a figure of speech as old as Theophylact, Christ does not intend 
to rub out and destroy the sketch in shadow-lines before him, 
but with true and ideal art will fill it in to the completion of 
the picture. 

It is his mission, as positively defined, to fulfil the law and 


1 For the true view, see Schmid, Theologie des Neuen Testamentes, p. 222; and 
Cremer, Worterbuch der neutestamentlichen Gricitit. Compare Luke xvi. 16. 

2 Vi sua privare (Grimm), and see the same use of the word in the “* Memora- 
bilia,”’ iv. 4, 14, of abrogating the civil laws; in similar meaning, 2 Mace. ii. 22. 
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the prophets. According to Grimm, the promise to “fulfil the 
law ” (7AnpGcae Tov vouov) means, “to render perfect the doctrine 
of morals handed down in the Mosaic law,—a thing which 
Jesus teaches by the examples brought forward in verses 21-48, 
that he will accomplish in such manner as to supply to the 
precepts of the Mosaic law, accommodated as they were to 
the nature of a ruder age, that meaning which is required by the 
idea of true virtue, and which is especially adapted to a more 
perfect order of affairs.” In this case, again, the definition of 
Grimm is too restricted. It is true that all the examples 
chosen by Jesus to illustrate his own meaning are drawn from 
the moral precepts of the Mosaic law, while the Plerosis of 
the rest of the law and of the prophets in general is not here 
dwelt upon in detail. But this restriction of the illustrations 
is doubtless due to the immediate purpose of Jesus to instruct 
the hearers who then surrounded him. He wished to guard 
against false views and practices which might arise among his 
followers to give disturbance, and against the charges which 
his enemies were likely to bring forward. He wished also to 
place upon record his own view of his entire relation to the 
Old-Testament economy. The extent of the contents covered 
by the term 6 vopos kai oi zpopyra is covered also by the promise 
to fulfil. We know, furthermore, from his subsequent deeds 
and teachings, that he claimed to fulfil this economy in a much 
wider sense than is allowed to the words by this interpretation 
of Grimm. Not only the ethical ideal of the Mosaic law, but 
also the ethical and predictive contents of prophecy, were, 
according to his claim, fulfilled by Messiah. The ceremonies, 
types, and typical ideas, the principles and larger facts, as well 
as certain more minute historical events, the entire tendency 
and final purpose, of the Old-Testament Scriptures, were to be 
made full to completion by Christ. The rAjpwors, or fulfilling, 
of the law and the prophets here spoken of is, then, rather as 
Meyer —in substantial accord with a long list of trustworthy 
commentators — asserts, “the fulfilling of the entire Old- 
Testament revelation . .. through the establishing of their 
absolute contents, so that nothing more is now lacking to that 
which they ought to be according to the divine ideas lying at 
the foundation of their commands. It is the complete develop- 
ment of their ideal reality out of the positive form in which 
they are historically confined and limited.” (Jn loco.) 

The perfecting of the Old Testament which Christ here 
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undertakes has reference, then, to its essential contents and 
final purpose, and is to be accomplished, not only in his teach- 
ing, but in his deeds as well. But the abrogating of such 
essential contents is not to be expected of him either by his 
teaching or by the influence of his life; although a certain 
cessation of the Old Testament as to its temporal form is 
elsewhere distinctly taught. 

Christ proceeds (verse 18) to assert, with that solemn assev- 
eration which distinguishes his estimate of his own authority 
from that of the other teachers of the New Testament, the 
permanent value and applicability of all the Old-Testament 
Scriptures regarded in their ideal reality and absolute contents. 
Thus regarded and applied, these Scriptures are never to pass 
away: not until the end of this dispensation, he expressly 
declares; and not after its close, for, although he does not thus 
expressly declare, his words imply that view of the perpetuity 
of the law which is elsewhere taught in the New Testament. 
The law regarded as love and righteousness continues in force 
in the world to come (1 Cor. xiii. 18; 1 Pet. i. 25; 2 Pet. 
iii. 18); and, as Delitzsch has said, “the righteousness of the 
new heaven and the new earth will be no other than that 
taught here.” Of this ideal reality, and of these absolute con- 
tents, not even the most minute portion, though seemingly most 
insignificant, shall be abrogated or fail of fulfilment. The jot 
and the tittle are an inseparable part of an indelible page. 

The Hebrew Scriptures are, then, asserted by Christ to have 
certain contents of perpetual obligation, —a perpetuity and an 
obligation which extend to the minute details of their contents. 
Nor can we doubt that their perpetuity and obligation were 
connected in his mind with a certain view of their origin and 
nature, and were therefore regarded as bestowing a divine 
quality upon the writings themselves. It is, however, the 
economy of the Old-Testament revelation, regarded as fixed 
and contained in the Old-Testament Scriptures, which he here 
primarily authenticates. The germinal doctrine of Sacred 
Scripture given us in these words is as far as possible from 
the rabbinical views of his own day. Nor does it afford a root 
for a growth into any theories of verbal or méchanical inspira- 
tion, or of the infallibility of the Old Testament in its historical 
narratives or details of doctrine, except so far as these details 
of history and doctrine are themselves authenticated elsewhere 
in the teaching of the Redeemer. How little he himself re- 
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garded the jot and tittle of either the law or the prophets, in 
their literal construction and changing form, is made apparent 
by various occasions of his instruction, and by his whole at- 
titude of life. We find in this instruction and attitude the 
fullest exemplification of the principle, ‘ The letter killeth, but 
the spirit giveth life.” 

The basis and germ of a doctrine of Sacred Scripture which 
distinguishes between absolute contents of truth, and imperfect 
form relative to the pedagogic purposes of those contents, is 
given us in this primary teaching of Christ. For the illustra- 
tions which are used to enforce the validity and perpetuity of 
the ethical contents of the Mosaic law, themselves imply the 
fallibility and transitoriness of its form. ‘The reasoning is of a 
kind which works in two directions. In making the argument 
which ascribes the qualities of the contents to the origin and 
nature of the writings that contain them, we are also compelled 
to ascribe the qualities of the form to the origin and nature of 
the same writings. Elements of ideal and absolute truth are, 
then, to be found in the ethical portions of the Old Testament, 
and as well elements of imperfect and fallible form: the one 
are to be attributed to the divine revelation, through chosen 
media; the other, to the human imperfections in those media. 
The Sacred Scriptures of the Old Testament contain the in- 
fallible : but the form in which they contain the infallible is not 
necessarily infallible ; at least, this teaching of Christ gives us 
no warrant for saying that it is so.. It would rather decidedly 
discredit such a statement. 

Moreover, it is plain that Jesus assumes his own authority to 
distinguish between what is absolute and enduring and what is 
relative and imperfect. But the difficult question with believers 
—the question which has driven large numbers into the most 
untenable forms of the doctrine of Sacred Scripture —is this 
one: How shall we, with safety, make in detail the same 
distinction? To this question the subsequent discussion must 
furnish at least a partial and approximate answer. At the 
present stage of the inquiry it will suffice to reply: To a certain 
large extent, the disciple can follow the guidance of his Master. 

The attitude assumed by Jesus in the Sermon on the Mount 
is maintained throughout his subsequent discourses. It is by 
this attitude that he teaches, for the most part inferentially, 
his doctrine of Sacred Scripture. We must inquire, then, more 
definitely: What is the doctrine of Jesus, first, so far as it is 
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embodied in his view of his own zAynpwors of the law; and, 
secondly, so far as it is embodied in his view of, his own 
mAypwors of the prophets? 

Certain passages, however, occur which re-assert, although 
in different form, the general attitude of Christ toward the 
entire Old-Testament Scriptures. In the declaration of Matt. 
xi. 13 the law is looked upon rather on its prophetic side, just 
as in Matt. v. 17 the prophets are looked upon rather on their 
ethical and legal side; and accordingly the general designation 
of the Old Testament is reversed, and 6 vopos 7 ot rpopjra be- 
comes of rpopyrat cat 6 vonos. Moreover, in Matt. v. 17 the 
primary intention is to assert the endurance of the absolute 
contents of the Old Testament, while in Matt. xi. 18 it is to 
assert the cessation of their fallible form. ‘The point of view, 
however, is not essentially different: only the aspect of the 
object presented has changed. In neither passage is any thing 
said to depreciate confidence in the divine origin and unbroken 
perpetuity of the Hebrew Scriptures, so far as the truths re- 
vealed in their ethical enactments, legal ceremonies, typical 
rites, and prophetic utterances are concerned. It is at the 
same time taught that all these Scriptures are also in some 
sort of only limited and fading value. Generically above the 
order of the Old Testament stands the new order which 
Messiah comes to introduce; so much higher, indeed, that, 
on the logical maxim which Maldonatus has quoted in this 
connection, minimum mazximi majus est maximo minimt. This 
declaration puts the disciple of Christ in a position to criticise 
the Old-Testament Scriptures with free use of the hght which 
has come to him in Christ, while at the same time his faith is 
bound to the ideal moral and religious elements of the Old 
Testament by the declaration of Matt. v. 17. 

The two declarations touching the fulfilment of the law and 
the prophets, by which we may orient ourselves with respect 
to the sacred Hebrew writings, are given in their moral and 
logical connection by Luke (xvi. 16, 17). In this passage 
verse 16 is to be regarded as subordinate to, and preparatory 
of, verse 17. How Luke came to place two declarations, which, 
superficially interpreted, seem contradictory, in such a firm 
logical connection, is a question for criticism to determine. 
But whatever the historical connection may have been, and 
whether Luke designs to place them in historical connection 
at all or not, it is certain that the truths of Matt. v. 17 and 
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xi. 13 admit of being ethically and logically connected in the 
relations given them by Luke. Although the law and the 
prophets, the entire economy which is scripturally fixed in 
the writings of the Old Testament, with respect to form and 
temporary relations, endure only until John Baptist, yet of 
their ethical and spiritual reality, of their absolute and ideal 
contents, not an item is to be lost.! 

So also in Luke xvi. 29-31, Jesus does not teach simply, 
as Meyer supposes, that the law and the prophets are the 
appointed means to penitence, but rather a much wider truth. 
He implies that the entire Old-Testament economy makes an 
appeal for the same moral and religious activities of penitence 
and faith for which he himself, by his resurrection, will make 
an appeal; and, further, that the attitude of heart which leads 
to the rejection of the former appeal will not be changed by the 
latter. Such hearts as will not hear the truth of Moses and 
the prophets will not be persuaded by one risen from the 
dead. The righteousness, the attitude of heart toward God 
and man, demanded by both forms of divine revelation, is 
essentially the same. Men are saved by repenting and being 
persuaded, whether through hearkening to the essentia: truth 
of law and prophecy or to its embodiment in the resurrection of 
Messiah. 

With this general view of the economy of the Old Testa- 
ment, the words of Christ to the Samaritan woman (John 
iv. 22) also correspond. Salvation is indeed “of the Jews” 
(ex rdv “Iovdaiwy), but the present form of it is about to cease 
(épxerat dpa Kat viv éoriy). 

We receive a further hint in Matt. vii. 12, as to the more 
specific sense in which Jesus regarded the Mosaic law as of 
divine origin and unbroken perpetuity, and as to the manner 
in which his own wAnpwors of it was to come about. The same 
conception of the ethical elements of the Old Testament is 
manifest in the teaching of Matt. xxii. 834-40; Mark xii. 28-31 ; 
Luke x. 25-27: in these passages love is declared to be the 
conditioning principle of all the contents of both the law and 
the prophets regarded as concrete divine commands. The 
quotations of Deut. vi. 5 and Lev. xix. 18 place the concep- 
tion of righteousness which Jesus held in accord with the con- 
sentient voice of the Hebrew prophets; though we are scarcely 
warranted in saying that he “attached himself directly to the 


1 See Meyer on Luke xvi. 16 f. 
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prophetic conception of the law in Deuteronomy.” 1! To the 
teachers of both the Old Testament and the New, only one law 
is known; and no consciousness of any distinction between a 
Jehovistic and an Elohistic Torah, or a priestly and a prophetic 
law, anywhere emerges. Nor is such a distinction even ob- 
scurely referred to in any of the passages cited above: the 
distinction is, however, clearly made between the fundamental 
moral principles in which the special enactments dependently 
inhere (xpéuara) and the special enactments themselves. The 
latter are relatively depreciated. In the same manner (Matt. 
xxiii. 23) are the purely moral injunctions of Mic. vi. 8 and 
Hos. xii. 6 exalted by Christ, and the punctilious keeping of 
the law of tithes (Lev. xxvii. 30) is relatively depreciated. 
The distinction between the absolute and the relative applies 
to the entire Mosaic law, to its distinctively ethical as well as 
its confessedly ceremonial parts. Especially does the attitude 
in which Christ places himself to one of the ten divine words 
of the Decalogue instruct us upon this point. His teaching 
and conduct with respect to the Mosaic law of the sabbath were 
a chief point of controversy between the Redeemer and the 
rabbis. Although he might have based his reply to their com- 
plaints on the ground that their own tradition for the observ- 
ance of the sabbath was not plainly warranted by the Mosaic 
law, and so simply have taught the inapplicability of the 
rabbinical tradition to himself and his disciples, he chooses to 
occupy much higher ground. The ground which he chooses 
to occupy covers the whole question of his attitude toward the 
Mosaic law. ‘The act of his disciples in plucking and rubbing 
out the corn (Matt. xii. 1-8; Mark u. 23-28; Luke vi. 1-5) 
could only be placed in apparent contradiction with the law of 
Exod. xvi. 22 f. or Lev. xxiii. 14; while it was, according to 
Lightfoot and others, undoubtedly contrary to rabbinical tra- 
dition. Christ does not, however, lay emphasis upon this fact. 
In placing himself, by the challenge of high and unequivocal 
language, above the sacred place and the ethico-ceremonial 
enactment of the Mosaic law concerning the sacred feast, he 
confirms his former teaching as to his attitude toward the Old- 
Testament Scriptures. He recognizes the. truth, that, in ful- 
filling every jot and tittle of their law, he must allow to pass 
from obligation, as a part of that law, many of its special enact- 
ments, observances, and established points of view. Our chief 


1 Article Bible, in the Encyclopzdia Britannica, ninth edition. 
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interest, let it not be forgotten, is to observe the attitude which 
Christ assumed toward the whole question involved. His atti- 
tude is not that of the inquirer into the applicability of the 
ethical enactments in an ancient law: it is rather that of a 
teacher introducing and applying a new norm or moral code 
for the observance of the moral and religious truths contained 
in the law. The same attitude toward the sabbatic provisions 
of the Mosaic law is uniformly maintained by Christ (Matt. xii. 
9-14; Mark iii. 1-6; Luke vi. 6-11, xiii. 10-17, xiv. 1-6; John 
v.17 ff.). The absolute contents are distinguished as embodied 
in their changing form; and “doing well” is, as says Meyer, 
declared to be “the moral norm for the rest and labor of the 
sabbath.” 

In his argument with the Jews concerning circumcision and 
the sabbath (John vii. 19 ff.), Jesus seems to assume, in part, the 
historical and critical point of view, and to base the validity 
of his argument upon that point of view. He seems to imply 
that the institution of circumcision is not Mosaic but patri- 
archal, and therefore has priority of claim over the institution 
of the sabbath; and that the Jews themselves recognize this 
truth whenever they —in accordance with the law of Moses, 
which has, on account of this very priority and prior sanctity 
of circumcision, adopted it — administer the rite of circumcision 
on the sabbath day.! Amplificatur dignitas circumeisionis re- 
spectu sabbati, quo illa sit antiquior adeoque potior (Bengel). 
We observe, then, that, in ascribing circumcision and the whole 
Mosaic law to Moses, Jesus neither implies any distrust as to 
its divine origin, nor directly pronounces upon the authorship 
of the Pentateuch. As to the elements of its authorship, how- 
ever, two important conclusions concerning his opinion may be 
gathered from this teaching. It is implied that certain ethico- 
ceremonial requirements were incorporated into the Mosaic law 
on the ground of their previous observance. Somewhat which 
is “of the fathers” (é« t&v zarépwv) has become incorporated 
into the law popularly said to be given by Moses; and such is 


1 We connect (somewhat doubtfully) 8&4 rotro forward with ovx 6m as Bengel, 
Luthardt, Meyer, and Alford have done. In case, however, a period is placed 
after Sia rodro Connecting it with davudéere, or if, the punctuation remaining the 
same as that adopted here (so Tischendorf), we accept the interpretation of Winer 
(8a tod70, be it known to you Moses gave, etc. —Grammar, 7th ed., § 7, sect. 3); the 
clause ovdx étt . . . matépwy becomes parenthetic, and the force of our argument is 
somewhat weakened. It is not, however, by any means destroyed. Jesus then 
parenthetically, and not as a basis for his argument, makes this quasi-critical 
statement. 
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also the conclusion of critical inquiry. It is also implied that 
the ethico-ceremonial rite of circumcision had superior sanctity 
to the legal enactment of the sabbath, and that this sanctity has 
its ground in historical priority. This view, if it does not in- 
volve a decision as to the dependence of the narrative of Gen. 
ii. 2, 8, upon the sabbatic law in the time of Moses, certainly 
seems to suggest the critical view upon the question of de- 
pendence. And, further, the whole argument is so plainly ad 
hominem, and in the direction of an effort to correct the insanity 
of rabbinical traditionalism in its observance of the Mosaic law, 
through what we may call a critical and rational view of the 
origin and nature of that law, that the entire incident is quite 
unique in the history of Jesus. 

The same distinction between absolute contents of ethical 
truth, diplomatically fixed in the writings of the Old Testa- 
ment, and the relative and imperfect form in which those con- 
tents are manifested, underlies another teaching of Christ (Matt. 
xix. 8-12, and Mark x. 2-12). He is asked to define himself 
with respect to a question in dispute between the two chief 
rabbinical schools of Hillel and Shammai, and, as the form of 
the question would indicate, with the expectation that he would 
declare himself for the school of Shammai. But his reply places 
his doctrine above that of the schools, and also above the pro- 
visions of the Mosaic law itself. The ethical principle of mar- 
riage, as it is found expressed in the very structure of male and 
female, is maintained to be of divine origin; the form of its 
contract and dissolution as provided for in the Mosaic law is 
abrogated. We observe, also, that the ethical principle is de- 
tected and called forth from its envelopment in the obscurest 
regions of history; while the form of the precept is abrogated, 
although plainly laid down in the written law. The fact of 
the original divine creation of male and female as narrated 
Gen. 1. 27, and the declaration of the original divine law of 
marriage as given Gen. ii. 24, which is probably to be regarded 
as a reflective remark of the author ({2-9¥ being a customary 
phrase to introduce such remarks), are spoken of as indicating 
the divine will and doctrine; while to the regulation of divorce 
as provided in Deut. xxiv. 1, only the force of a temporary and 
permissive decree of Moses is given. And, further, the act of 
joining man and woman in marriage is ascribed to God; while 
the act of separating those thus joined, although referred to its 
source in the express provision of the Mosaic law, is contrasted 
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with this divine act, and is regarded as the faulty work of man. 
Thus does Christ again show his recognition of certain faulty 
and fleeting elements in even the ethical provisions of Mosaism, 
—a recognition formerly made in the case of the Mosaic law 
of retaliation (Matt. v. 38 f.). 

We cannot, to be sure, charge upon Moses, in the name of 
Christ, a faultiness of moral judgment which would prevent us 
from considering him as the inspired medium of. a divine reve- 
lation in the form of legal enactments. The word used by 
Christ with reference to the act of Moses (érérpefer) seems 
rather to place the human lawgiver in some sort at that divine 
point of view from which such concessions are regarded as a 
necessary part of the divine historic discipline. But we cer- 
tainly must recognize the fact that the doctrine of the pedagogic 
and concessive nature of the Old-Testament economy is here 
taught. The principle of an historic growth from the inferior 
to the superior, of a passage through a region of moral obscu- 
rity and intellectual darkness into one of comparative lght, 
must be largely drawn upon in the attempt to understand 
the Sacred Scriptures of the Old Testament. ‘This principle 
is here distinctly avowed; and having once admitted it, in 
accord with the doctrine of Christ, we are at liberty to use it 
as far as need be without contravening his other teachings. 
Christ did not regard the Old-Testament economy of law as 
free from even moral imperfections and blemishes. We cannot 
say, before examination, that any of its entire economy is freer 
than the so-called law of Moses. The ethical contents of the 
Old Testament may possibly all be regarded as pedagogically 
accommodated to the low moral condition of the people. 

In his controversy with the Sadducees (Matt. xxii. 25-38 ; 
Mark xii. 18-27; Luke xx. 27-89), Christ, although not pro- 
nouncing clearly upon the morality of the Levirate law of 
marriage, seems to regard it from the point of view already 
indicated. He regards it as being, even in the concessive form 
given to this ancient Oriental requirement by the Mosaic law, 
a temporary expedient of imperfect morality. In this case 
again does the Great Teacher slightly pass over the express 
provisions of the Old-Testament Scriptures, in order that he 
may make clear some hidden and only implied, but absolute 
and abiding, truth which they contained. In this case again 
we see the same pains-taking to break the shell of form, and 
reveal the kernel of reality. 
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The same distinction between contents of absolute truth, and 
imperfect formal elements which encompass and hold these 
contents, is found in the attitude of Jesus toward the cere- 
monial parts of the Mosaic law. The distinction between the 
ceremonial and the ethical parts, as such, is, indeed, nowhere 
found in his teaching, and is decidedly contrary to the spirit of 
the legal writings. The ceremonial itself is symbolically eth- 
ical: it has contents of absolute and eternal religious truth. 
But, like the more distinctively ethical portions of the law, it 
has these contents not unmixed with formal elements of imper- 
fect and temporary characteristics. It is on the ground of this 
distinction that the Mosaic law in general is (Matt. xv. 1-20; . 
Mark vii. 1-16) at the same time contrasted with. the tradition 
of the elders, and also itself indirectly accused of being, in re- 
spect to the subject of tradition, upon the same unstable ground. 
The quotation by Christ of two passages from Exod. xx. 12, and 
xxi. 16, which are here (Matt. xv. 8 and Mark vii. 10) thrown 
together into one sentence, is introduced by Matthew with the 
words 6 yap Ocds evereiAatro Aé€yov, and by Mark with the words 
Mwisns yap eirev. Christ may have introduced his quotation 
with words uniting both these forms. In any case, the divine 
origin of the law seems assumed in his form of introducing 
these quotations from the Old Testament; for even in Mark 
the yép of verse 10 refers to the words ri évroAjy rod Geod of the 
preceding verse, and in both Matthew and Mark the special 
command of the law securing honor to parents is declared to 
be a divine word of enduring obligation (1) évroAy rot Ocot, Matt. 
xv. 8; and 6 Adyos rod Geod, Mark vii. 18). As such a divine 
word of enduring obligation, the moral precept of the Mosaic 
law is opposed to the rabbinical tradition, which, planting itself 
upon a ceremonial law touching the washing of the person 
and garments (Ley. xv.), was held to be of special importance 
(Lightfoot), and which, perhaps on the ground of injunctions 
like those contained in Deut. iv. 14 and xvii. 10, had become 
more important with the Pharisees than even a command of 
the Decalogue. While assuming the divine origin of the Mo- 
saic law, Jesus here shows that he is ready to place certain of 
its precepts, as ceremonial enactments, on a level with the tra- 
dition of the elders. And, although the regulations of the 
Mosaic canon concerning food are not expressly spoken against 
(Matt. xv. 10, 11), the application of Christ’s teaching to them 
is unmistakable (Meyer). The contrast, then, between a moral 
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command or precept, an évroAy or Adyos Tod Geod, which is of divine 
origin and abiding obligation, and a ceremonial observance of 
temporary force, is applied by Christ to the contents of the 
Old Testament; and this contrast does not depend upon the 
distinction between the moral and the ceremonial portions in 
themselves, but rather upon the distinction between elements 
of one kind and elements of another kind which are found in 
both moral and ceremonial portions. 

Christ, indeed, bids the cleansed leper (Matt. viii. 4; Mark 
i, 44; Luke v. 14) comply, either wholly or in part, with the 
specifications of the Mosaic law as found Lev. xiv. 2f. As to 
his motive in issuing this command, some doubt exists owing 
to the doubtful reference of airois. The apparent motive is to 
furnish a proof to the people that the leper is really healed. 
The opinion of Chrysostom, that Christ designs to furnish a wit- 
ness of his adherence to the Mosaic law, is obviously wrong.) 
He rather suffers the observance of the ceremony,.and com- 
mands the act, not on its own account, but for the sake of its 
bearing on his own ministry. 

On the contrary, Christ seems to take a hostile position to- 
ward the ceremonial law of fasting (Matt. ix. 14-17; Mark 
ii. 18-22; Luke v. 83-39). But the ideal reality and absolute 
contents of even this part of the Mosaic law are not left unful- 
filled. The religious thought and feeling which appropriately 
express themselves in the ceremonial observance are recognized 
and provided for in the permissive attitude of Christ toward the 
Mosaic law of fasting. His illustrations (Matt. ix. 16, 17) not 
only place the ceremony of fasting where the Apostolic Church, 
following him, placed it; but they also teach plainly the broader 
principle that in general the ancient forms of the Mosaic law 
are —as being imperfect and faulty, and as having accomplished 
their pedagogic uses —to be abrogated. Like a single flash of 
lightning do we see the words of Mark vii. 19— which the 
author of the Gospel understands Jesus to speak, “ purging all 
meats,’’ —illumine the whole field of the ceremonial law. 

Nor is the point of view changed when Christ instructs 
the people (Matt. xxiii. 23) to follow all the institutions of the 
Pharisees in so far as they were the successors of Moses in the 
expounding of his law. This instruction was designed for only 
very brief application; since the seat of Moses, on which the 


1 So Fritzsche: ‘‘ Haec autem dixit ut turbae testaretur se magni facere Moses 
instituta.”’ 
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Pharisees had officially placed themselves, was soon to be taken 
down. In the name of the eternal moral law he charges the 
same people not to be guilty of the crime of the Pharisees, — 
a crime essentially the same in all ages, and whose essence is. 
self-righteous hypocrisy. 

By repeated quotation of Hos. vi. 6 (Matt. ix. 13, xii. 7), 
that view of the law is espoused which is frequently expressed 
in the Old Testament itself (Isa. i. 11-17; Ps. xl. 6-8, 1. 8-28; 
Mie. vi. 6-8), and which teaches the worthlessness of all observ- 
ances of concrete enactments as compared with the principles 
of righteous conduct. 

We conclude, then, from a complete survey of his doctrine, 
that-Christ taught the existence in the Mosaic law of two sets 
of elements, which possess contrasted, and in some respects 
mutually exclusive, characteristics. ‘This law has contents of 
absolute truth, real and abiding words of God; but it has also 
contents of imperfect and faulty concrete enactments. And, 
moreover, we must distinguish between the contents of truth, 
and those formal and relative elements which serve to hold, 
and even to conceal, these contents. As to the nature of the 
writings in which both these sets of elements appertaining to 
Mosaism are fixed, we are left almost wholly to make our own 
inferences. The writings are indeed called Sacred Scripture. 
The plainest inference is, that the writings are sacred because 
they contain sacred contents of revealed moral and religious 
truth. Butif the qualities of divine origin and authority are 
to be inferred for the writings in which these contents of truth 
are fixed, the qualities of human imperfection and faultiness 
must also be inferred for the same writings. In other words, 
we have on the authority of Christ no warrant for declar- 
ing the writings of Mosaism to be sacred in any sense or to 
any degree which does not follow from the sacredness of the 
law they contain. And the sacredness of this law is, on the 
same authority, not such as to secure it from the charge of 
imperfection and faultiness when Kaa ta with an absolute 
standard. 

And, further, although Moses is obviously regarded as the 
chosen medium for revealing the divine words fixed in certain 
sacred writings of the Hebrews, no doctrine of his inspiration 
as a writer of Scripture is taught. God is indeed said to 
speak in the divine words which issue as legal institutions or 
enactments from Moses. Yet how little ground can here be 
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found for any detailed doctrine of the inspiration of the 
writings of Mosaism, the most conspicuous example offers a 
convincing proof. (See Matt. xxii. 23-33, and parallel pas- 
sages.) The quotation of the words recorded as spoken by 
Jehovah to Moses at the bush is differently introduced by 
each of the three Synoptists. The declaration which Matthew 
makes Christ give as “the thing spoken by God saying,” Luke 
prefaces with the words, “but that the dead are raised, even © 
Moses indicated at the bush, when he saith;” while Mark, in 
this passage, as not infrequently, seems somewhat to harmonize 
the two others by standing between them. “Did ye not read in 
the book of Moses, at the bush how God spake to him saying,” 
are the words which introduce the quotation in Mark. That 
the citation contains only “ Rabbinical dialectic,” as Strauss 
and others have maintained, and that we can argue nothing 
from it as to the doctrine of Jesus touching the Word of God 
in the Hebrew Scriptures, is manifestly false. The falsehood 
of this view is proved by the fact that the records of the Synop- 
tists, when harmonized, clearly show that Jesus, in some form 
-of quotation, attributed the word of Exod. iii. 6 to Jehovah. 
It is significant, however, that one of the Synoptists, and that 
one Luke, should say of the doctrine of the words quoted, 
*‘ Moses indicated [éujvuce] it; especially since the argument in. 
Luke seems to turn,as the particle xa¢ (verse 87) informs us,, 
upon the view that Moses was the teacher of the doctrine.. 
(So also Mark, while Matthew lets this point entirely slip.) 
Nor can this identifying of the medium of divine truth with 
the source of that truth in God, receive here its customary 
explanation. (For example, compare Matt. xv. 4 with Mark: 
vii. 10.) For, from the point of view of the Old-Testament 
narrative, the words of Exod. iii. 6 cannot be said to have been 
spoken, or indicated through teaching, by Moses, in the same: 
sense in which, in general, the inspired speaker or writer may 
be said to speak the words, or indicate the teaching, of God. 
The Old-Testament point of view seems to have been that 
Jehovah addressed these words to Moses with an audible 
voice, and during an actual and open vision of a bush on 
fire. The form of quotation employed in Luke is not, then, 
a simple identifying of the writer of revealed truth with the: 
source of the revelation, but a lowering of the point of view.. 
Moses can be said to be the author of these words only, 
“narrando sc. quod dixerat Deus” (Grotius). We have here 
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only the statement that a divine word of truth concerning 
the resurrection had come by Moses, and been recorded in the 
book bearing his name; for the popular and uncritical use 
which is here made of the words “in the book of Moses” 
(év 7H BiBAw Mwioéws) will not permit us to press them in favor 
of any particular theory of the authorship of the Pentateuch. 
The highest form of revelation and inspiration known to the 
rabbinical view of Hebrew Sacred Scriptures, the form in which 
Jehovah is said to speak directly to Moses the words recorded 
as Jehovah’s own, does not, so far as any thing is here taught 
by Christ, escape the conditions which belong to revelation 
and inspiration in general. 

We are left, then, to infer even the inspiration of the medium 
of revelation as an effect of, and a preparation for, the revela- 
tion received by him. As to the fact and qualities of inspira- 
tion, when transferred by a figure of speech from the medium 
‘of revelation to the record of the revelations made, we have, 
besides the bare titles applied to Sacred Scripture, no informa- 
tion from Christ applicable to the legal contents of the Mosaic 
law. . 

We have, however, to notice further that the Mosaic law 
contains prophetic as well as legal contents. Indeed, its cere- 
monial portions are in general regarded as symbolic and pro- 
phetic; its more distinctively ethical portions are given in 
shadow-lines anticipatory of the artist who is to fill them in 
with the completed picture. What it was in the Mosaic law, 
regarded upon its prophetic side, which Christ undertook 
especially to authenticate, we learn from his charge against 
the unbelieving Jews (John v. 45). The very Moses upon 
whom they had set their hopes of Messianic salvation through 
zealous obedience to his law, was their accuser; for he had 
written concerning Christ, not only in the seemingly prophetico- 
Messianic words of Deut. xviii. 15, but in all the Messianic types 
and promises of the Pentateuch, that is, in the Messianic con- 
tents of the books which bear his name. But in this declara- 
tion the prophetic inspiration of the medium of such divine 
Messianic promises and predictions is clearly implied; the 
corresponding quality is also ascribed by inference to the 
writings thus composed. It is not taught, however, that 
these sacred Messianic portions of the Pentateuch were com- 
posed by one having a self-conscious intuition of the mean- 
ing of his work. Moreover, by the terms of his charge 
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against the Jews (for épavvare, verse 39, is to be considered as 
indicative rather than imperative), Jesus implies the same dis- 
tinction with which we are now familiar. They were caught 
and entangled in the form; the contents of truth which they 
should reach, but did not, were the real testimony to himself. 
Christ does not find fault with them for diligent study of their 
Sacred Scriptures: he does accuse them of folly and sin in 
idolizing the written word while neglecting its ideal contents 
of truth. 

From the same point of view must we interpret the argument 
of John x. 34 ff. The design of Christ is not, as is generally 
supposed, to clear himself of the charge of blasphemy: it is 
rather to convict his opponents of captiousness, inexcusable 
and even unconsciously blasphemous, in making the charge. 
Jesus had spoken of God as his Father in such way that the 
Jews correctly understood him as implying that he was in some 
special sense vios rod Oeot, and were about to stone him. But 
he reminds them of certain premises which they would accept: 
viz., that their law represented (Ps. lxxxii. 6) the theocratic 
judges, whom the divine word had constituted such with an 
official call, as receiving from Jehovah the title “gods,” and 
that, as all admitted, the Scripture in this case, as generally, 
could not be deprived of its authority. What a captious false- 
hood was, then, their charge of blasphemy against him, who, 
although consecrated and sent into the world for a far loftier 
divine mission, had only by inference called himself the Son of 
God! This argument is thus far designedly concessive: it in- 
volves, however, by concession, a certain view of the nature of 
the Old-Testament economy and Scriptures. The argument con 
cedes that the dignitaries spoken of as gods (Ps. 1xxxii.6, Exod. 
xxi.6,xxii. 28) were constituted such by divine authority (6 Acyos 
éyévero tod Ocod) : this would be true whether we refer the title to 
Gentile rulers (De Wette and Ewald) or to the judges of Israel. 
In either case the term Elohim is not, as Ewald supposes, 
ironical. The argument further concedes that this scripture — 
Christ here coinciding with the point of view held by the Jews 
—cannot be abrogated (Av6qva.) or rendered of no authority 
and effect. To what this concession refers, we learn by consult- 
ing Matt. v.19. But below this argument, which we may call 
designedly superficial and an argumentum ad hominem, lies yet 
another. They had stickled for the letter of their law, and had 
been confuted by an argument based on that very letter of 
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which they would make use to convict him. They had, how-: 
ever, no real sympathy with the higher contents of truth in 
that scripture which they made haste to defend. Its “norma- 
tive and judicial authority” was to be preserved by believing 
in Messiah. To these Messianic contents of the law, then, did 
the divine indestructible authority especially apply. 

The doctrine of Christ as to the origin and nature of the 
distinctively prophetic contents of the Old-Testament Scriptures 
may be inferred from his own discourses with considerable dis- 
tinctness and completeness. In what sense we are to under- 
stand that fulfilling of the prophets (rAjpwots tov rpopytav), to 
which he refers (Matt. v.17), we are not left in doubt, although 
the illustrations given in Matthew refer only to the contents 
of the law. Christ believed in the inspiration of the Hebrew 
prophets, and in the reality of their predictions; but he adopted 
the typical view of their prophecy, and placed the emphasis of 
his teaching upon those Messianic ideas, utterances, and even 
events of history, which left their truth only in shadow-lines 
to be filled in by himself. It is, therefore, as received through 
inspired servants of God, and as in part diplomatically fixed 
by them, that the written contents of the prophetic portions 
of the Old Testament are, on the authority of Christ, to be 
called Sacred Scripture. The illustration and proof of the 
different elements of this statement must be blended in our 
examination, but they need not be confused. 

The words of Christ, when he drove out the profaners of the 
temple, show his accord with the moral feeling expressed in 
Isa. lvi. 7 and Jer. vii. 11. But his own death, considered as 
prophetically anticipated, he regards from the first of his min- 
istry as the final purpose of it all (see Matt. ix. 15 and Meyer's 
note, John i. 29, ii. 19, iii. 14). 

Toward the close of his life his teaching upon the truth that 
his own death was prophetically anticipated in the Old Testa- 
ment becomes more clear and unmistakable (Luke xviii. 81-34, 
xxii. 87, xxiv. 27, 44-47). The sufferings and death of Messiah 
were, as Jesus believed, not only implicitly taught and plainly 
foreshadowed in the Old Testament; but these were even the 
more important and central truths predicted of himself, with 
the fulfilment of which the prophecy of the former dispensation 
should come to its complete realization in both idea and his- 
tory. All the things written by the prophets with reference to 
the Son of man will be perfected by his sufferings, death, and 
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resurrection (xviil. 31). These culminating events, looked 
upon as comprehending his entire mission, comprehend also all 
which was written in Sacred Scripture concerning that mission. 
Furthermore, the ideal and historic connections between him- 
self and Hebrew prophecy cannot be a matter of mere coinci- 
dence or similarity of picturesque representation. What has 
been written must be fulfilled (see the Se rAypoOiva of Luke 
xxiv. 44, and the det reAcoOqvar of Luke xxii. 87, and comp. Matt. 
xxvl. 54). It is the indestructible divine purpose, that the 
things written in prophetic Hebrew Scriptures shall be brought 
completely to pass in himself. This declaration is obviously 
dependent upon the belief that the predictive contents of Scrip- 
ture were the work of the same Eternal Spirit whose mind was 
also made manifest in his own correlative words and deeds. 

Jesus seems to have had especially before his mind that 
greatest of all the Messianic prophecies, where the figure of the 
suffering servant of Jehovah is introduced by the greatest of 
all the prophets of Israel; viz., Isa. li. 18-liii. 12. This is clear 
from the fact, that,avhile dwelling upon the last verse of this 
prophecy, his vision Sweeps in one glance so broad a field that 
he can announce in general terms: The things concerning me 
have reached their fulfilment (Luke xxii. 87). It was doubt- 
less upon this prediction of the fate of the servant of Jehovah 
that he dwelt much in thought, when after his resurrection he 
opened the mind of his disciples to comprehend the Scriptures - 
(xxiv. 44 f.). Of the reality of prophetic inspiration, and of 
the existence of predictive contents in the Hebrew prophetic 
writings, we cannot presume that Jesus had any doubt. 

How far, however, his doctrine of prophecy involves the 
belief that any, even of the most distinctively Messianic utter- 
ances, have their primal and historic reference solely to himself, 
we are not directly informed. We have abundant indirect 
proof, however, that Christ held in most instances the typical 
view of inspired prophecy. We have little proof that in more 
than one or two instances at most he claimed for the prophecy 
of the Hebrew Scriptures as applied to himself any other than 
this secondary fulfilment. In the case of Christ and prophecy, 
the ideal is the truest, most substantially real. 

Considered as throwing light upon this question, the inter- 
pretation of Luke xxii. 87 becomes one of the most significant 
pieces of minute grammatical exegesis in all the extent of the 
Synoptic Gospels. With reference to Isa. liii. 12, the declara- 
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tion is made, rodro ro yeypappévoy Set teAeoOjvar ev epor ; and the 
ground (ydép) of this specific declaration is then given in the 
further general declaration: kat yap ra wept éuod TéAos éye. The 
question at once arises, What is the contrast here suggested ? 
Is it between those Scriptures which have reference to Christ 
and other Scriptures not having this reference; or is it between 
that fulfilment of these Messianic prophecies which he is to 
accomplish (which, therefore, makes them to be concerning 
himself) and that other fulfilment of the same prophecies which 
makes them concern the ones to whom they had only primary 
and historic reference? To this question we answer with 
Meyer, although against Luther, Calvin, Bengel, Olshausen, 
De Wette, Bleek, and others: The latter contrast is the one 
suggested and made. This answer, although opposed to the 
weight of authority, is made with considerable confidence, on 
the following grounds: (1) The fact that the 10 yeypappevoy of 
the first sentence has no personal limitation, while reAco@jvae is 
limited by év éuo/, suggests the view: Jesus believed that a proph- 
ecy not primarily written of himself might still, in the highest 
and completest manner, be fulfilled in himself. (2) The specific 
form of ra wept éuod seems to set the indefiniteness of the unlim- 
ited 76 yeypappevov into yet stronger contrast. (3) And finally, 
the connective, xat yap — the force of which, as Meyer truly says 
most commentators have neglected —shows that Jesus was 
thinking of the “subject of the historic meaning of the pas- 
sage as being another than himself, and one of whom he himself 
is the antitype.” 

But, if this exegesis be correct, Christ implicitly accepts and 
teaches the typical view of prophecy with reference to Isa. lii. 
13-liii. 12, — a passage which is generally admitted to be one of 
the most clearly Messianic. In his view, this Messianic passage 
was not necessarily such because he was himself alone the one 
who gave it its historic and primary fulfilment. He teaches 
that the prophets have predicted the sufferings, death, and 
final triumph of the servant of Jehovah; and not simply in 
single passages of their books, but all these things have been 
written in the law of Moses and in the Psalms, as well as in 
the Prophets (Luke xxiv. 44). These all are also concerning 
himself: they are so because he gives to them their highest, 
final, and comprehensive fulfilment. In Christ, his sufferings 
and death and resurrection, they are all, in their absolute mean- 
ing and ideal contents, to the last jot and tittle fulfilled. Who 
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this servant of Jehovah was in the historic significance, — the 
suffering, dying, and yet triumphing One of the awfully sweet 
and majestic utterance of the ancient inspired writer, — Christ 
does not give an opinion. The question, as says Meyer, is inde- 
terminate (beruht auf sich): it may safely thus be left. Criti- 
cism, both ancient and modern, has been much disturbed and 
thrown into confusion over it; but by answering the question 
according to his light the critic does not disturb the teaching 
of Christ. There are, indeed, difficulties which accompany 
any answer to this question of criticism; but no other answer 
has greater difficulties than the one which makes the passage 
in Isaiah directly and solely Messianic. The view of Delitzsch, 
“who thinks that Messiah stands objectively before the mind 
of the writer,” is no freer from either critical or dogmatic diffi- 
culties than the view of Ewald,! who derives this conception of 
the suffering servant of Jehovah from the condition of the 
pious Jewish people in the reign of Manasseh, as specifically 
applied and illustrated in the case of some martyr prophet 
whose person we cannot to-day accurately distinguish. Had 
some questioner of the time of Jesus asked of him as did the 
eunuch of Philip, “I pray thee, ‘concerning whom speaketh 
the prophet this? concerning himself or concerning some other 
one?” Jesus would, it is likely, have answered as did Philip 
(Acts viii. 34 f.). 

We are not left, however, to a confessedly difficult choice in 
the exegesis of one passage, for our information respecting the 
view of Christ upon the nature of Hebrew prophecy and its 
fulfilment in himself. With one or two possible exceptions, all 
his references to the prophetic contents of the Old-Testament 
Scriptures appear to be made from the same point of view. 

The title “he that cometh,” 6 épxepevos, taken probably from 
Ps. xl. 6, 8 (perhaps also from Ps. exviii. 26 with reference to 
the words of Deut. xviii. 15), and appropriated by Christ 
(Matt. xi. 2 ff. and Luke vii. 18-23), must be understood as a 
typical fulfilment of prophecy. So also the fulfilment which 
Christ as 6 épxéuevos gives to certain prophetic passages of the 
Old Testament; for example, Isa. xxxv. 5 f. and Ixi. 1. The 
title of the rejected stone, which was made the head of the 
corner (Ps. cxviii. 22 f.), he espouses in the same manner 
(Matt. xxi. 42; Luke xx. 17), while quoting Sacred Scripture 
with the introductory phrase, Ovderore dveyvwre ev Tals ypadats. 

1 Die Propheten, etc., III. pp. 27 f. and 89 f. 
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Ps. cxviii. was, however, first sung either at the first cele- 
bration of the Feast of Tabernacles after the return of the 
Jews (Ewald), or at the dedication of the completed temple 
(Delitzsch). The rejected stone refers, therefore, in its primary 
and historic meaning, to the small remnant of the Jewish people, 
who were to become, nevertheless, the foundation of the recon- 
structed theocratic kingdom. It is only in its secondary and 
typical meaning that Christ can intend to refer it to himself, 
who, though rejected by the Jews, should become the chief 
and abiding corner of the kingdom of heaven. In Matt. xxiv. 
15 he speaks of Daniel as the prophet, and sees, in the term 
which that writer applies to the desolation of the temple by 
Antiochus Epiphanes, a pregnancy of meaning which makes it 
applicable to the other and later fulfilment of which he himself 
warns his disciples. 

In the same light are we to regard the authority which Christ 
gives by his conduct to the claim of the Evangelists; viz., that 
his entry into Jerusalem was in fulfilment of Zech. ix. 9 (see 
Matt. xxi. 4; John xii. 14,15). The fulfilment of the prophecy 
does not consist, however, so much in the remarkable external 
correspondence of demeanor as in the real correspondence of 
character thus externally symbolized. 

Another instance of the view of Jesus touching Old-Testa- 
ment prophecy is found in his application of Mal. iii. 1 and 
iv. 5 to the case of John Baptist (see Matt. xvii. 10-13; Mark 
ix. 11-13). This instance illustrates with especial clearness 
the difference between the rabbinical interpretation of prophecy 
and that of our Lord. As to the passage from Malachi, it was 
originally written, according to Ewald,! by an author of un- 
known name, whose “flying leaf” its redactor ingeniously 
inscribed with its present title (Angelicus), and whose period 
of writing is to be placed about a half-century after Haggai 
and Zechariah. The last one of his three main divisions of 
prophecy sets forth the coming of Jehovah to the judgment 
of the people for their sins. Again, and for the last time 
within the Canon of the Old Testament, the terrible day of the 
appearing of Jehovah is announced. But before that day, and 
to prepare the way for his coming to judgment, Jehovah will 
send his messenger, the messenger of his ancient covenant, — 
none other than the mighty Elijah. The expectation of such 
a prophet to precede the coming of Messiah was held by the 


1 Die Propheten, etc., IIT. p. 214 ff 
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rabbis at the Christian era, as the question of the disciples 
implies. This expectation was doubtless originally founded 
upon the promise of “a Prophet” as given in Deut. xviii. 15, 
18, and had probably taken shape in the selection of Elijah to 
return as the promised prophet, previous even to the prophecy 
of Malachi. To this selection the lofty character of Elijah, 
who in deeds of might and in prophetic activity surpassed 
all the other prophets, and who talked with God at Horeb 
(1 Kings xix. 9 ff.), led the mind of the Jews. It was also 
largely aided, if we may trust the very probable view of Hitzig,1 
by the belief in the translation of that prophet: he was thus 
regarded as alive with God, and therefore deemed peculiarly 
suitable to send again to earth by an age in which the doctrine 
was not yet developed that all the pious after their death live 
in the blessed divine presence. Ewald, with his usual freedom 
and suggestiveness in conjecture, supposes that a prophetic 
book, now lost, was in existence in the time of Malachi, which 
had much to say of Elijah as the messenger of the covenant; 
but of this we have no proof. 

Christ denies that the prophecy of Malachi was to be ful- 
filled in the manner in which the Jews of that prophet’s time, 
the rabbis and people of his own time, and probably the 
prophet himself, understood the words; but he asserts the 
ideal truth taught in the tradition of the scribes. According 
to the text of Mark, he asserts with the theoretic form of the 
indefinite present (Bengel and Meyer), according to the text 
of Matthew, with the prophetic future, that John Baptist is the 
forerunner here prophesied. In its typical meaning the proph- 
ecy of Malachi is already fulfilled? But the coming of John 
Baptist is the preparation for the fulfilment of those prophecies 
which set forth his own sufferings and‘rejection. Those proph- 
ecies, then, —such is the conclusion which is with exquisite deli- 
cacy and tenderness of feeling left only indicated (Meyer), — 
will soon likewise be fulfilled. In this interpretation of the 
words of Malachi, Christ places himself and his principles of 
the interpretation of prophecy much above not only the scribes 
and disciples of his own day, but also, it would appear, above 
the self-conscious intent of the prophet himself. 

The same view of Hebrew prophecy is indicated in the use 


1 Die Zwo6lf Kleinen Propheten, Leipzig, 1863, p. 413. 

2 Luke shows (i. 17) his recognition of the validity of this typical fulfilment, as 
well as the results of later reflection, when he introduces the explanatory SRIERE 
év mvevpate Kat dOuvamer HAcov. 
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made by Jesus of Zech. xiii. 7 (Matt. xxvi. 31). That this 
prophecy contains real Messianic contents of typical and pre- 
dictive truth is assumed in the phrase (yéyparra ydp) with 
which it is introduced. Of the passages of Zechariah from 
which quotation is here made, Ewald! truly declares: ‘The 
Messianic hopes and symbols are in the case of this prophet 
quite as elaborate and well formed, quite as forceful and pre- 
dominant, as in the case of his fellow-countryman and contem- 
porary Isaiah.” The question of interest in the case of Zech. 
xiii. 7 is, whether the shepherd against whom the sword is 
bidden to arise is the prophet himself, here regarded by Jesus 
as a type of Messiah, or the evil shepherd, regarded by Zecha- 
riah either as a representative of the false prophets in general, 
or as identified with some evil Jewish (or other) ruler, —it 
may be Judas Maccabaeus, Jehoiakim, or Pekah. The first 
inspection of Zechariah xiii. T would incline us to refer the 
prophet’s words to the worthless shepherd of xi. 17, who is 
here personified in the Jewish ruler of that time. Christ, how- 
ever, seems to quote the words as though their meaning re- 
quired much more than what we may call a proverbial appli- 
cation of them to himself. Of any shepherd, evil or good, it 
is true that when he is smitten the sheep are scattered abroad. 
But the connection, and the departure from the imperative 
mood of the LXX.,? decidedly require the view that Jesus 
believed this prophecy in its original application to be strictly 
typical of his own case. Nor when we turn again to the con- 
sideration of the Hebrew do we find his belief without grounds 
there. The smitten shepherd of Zech. xiii. 7 may well enough 
be the “pierced” one spoken of, xii. 10, and he who is both 
smitten and pierced, the same as the shepherd scornfully ap- 
praised at the value of. thirty pieces of silver by those who 
rejected him, xi. 10-18. As the pierced one is identified with 
Jehovah in xii. 10, being his messenger and representative, 
so the smitten shepherd is called the man of Jehovah’s union, 
xiii. 7. While, then, we cannot conclude with Stier and Alford 
that the words in Zechariah are ‘“ prophetico-Messianic,” and 
refer to no other than Messiah designated as the good shepherd 


1 See Die Propheten, etc., I. p. 248 f. 

2 Hardtare and éxondoate ; although at least two manuscripts, of which the Alex- 
andrine is one, are said to read waratov. The Alexandrine manuscript has also 
Siacxopmiadjcovra. The imperative is not inconsistent with the meaning of the 
Hebrew words, in which the necessary consequence of the want of a shepherd 
appears as a command (Hitzig). 
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_ smitten, we are warranted in interpreting the passage so as to 
make it accord with the deeper significance given it by Christ. 
“ Jesus sees himself typically represented: in the shepherd; 

. and therefore the passage Zech. xiii. 7 cannot be referred 
to the evil shepherd of xi. 16 ff., but only to the shepherd 
ordained of God, whose antitype he is” (Meyer on Matt. xxvi. 
31). 

In accordance with the same view, Jesus beholds the fulfil- 
ment of prophecy in the constant work of Messianic grace 
which accompanied all his public ministry (Luke iv. 16-80). 
In Isa. 1xi. 1 the prophet is speaking of his own divine mission 
to the suffering and captive Jews; here, as Ewald has pointed 
out, the speaker sums up what has been said before in a long 
section, and thus comes forth before the reader as a prophet, 
with a bolder step and a clearer utterance of his convictions 
touching his mission. The passage is Messianic only in its 
secondary meaning: it is so appropriated by Christ with the 
declaration, “ To-day this Scripture hath been fulfilled in your 
ears.” The prophetic work for which Jesus was anointed by 
God was one of wider sphere and higher cogency than that of 
the Old-Testament prophets: his own work was, nevertheless, 
so like their work, that in doing it he elevates and fulfils their 
conceptions of their own prophetic mission. 

Two passages remain in which Christ seems to take different 
ground from that thus far discovered, in respect to the nature 
of prophetic inspiration and of the inspired prophetic conscious- 
ness. 

The teaching of John viii. 56 ff. respecting the prophetic and 
paradisiacal vision of Abraham may afford us further informa- 
tion upon the points under discussion: this information is, 
however, meagre and somewhat doubtfully obtained. The 
so-called Socinian interpretation of this passage —viz., that 
Abraham “would have enjoyed if he had seen” the day of 
Messiah — may be without hesitation rejected: Meyer rightfully 
pronounces it a ‘monstrous perversion.’ Meyer is, however, 
himself wrong in claiming for wa its full telic force: the 
particle is here used with that modified meaning which accom- 
panied the decline of Greek from the old classical to the 
modern form. We should, then, translate with Winer (Gram- 
mar, § 44, c.): “Abraham rejoiced that he should see my day, 
and he did see it, and was glad.” The day of Christ is the 
day of his Messianic appearing through birth (compare Job 
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iii. 1), and Abraham is represented as still living in connec- 
tions of interest and hope with the people which sprang from 
his loins! He may, therefore, be spoken of as finding joy in the 
realization, by Christ’s coming, of the Messianic promises made 
to himself as the ancestor of Messiah and of the nation. 

What, however, was the nature of that prophetic intuition to 
the faith of which the promise was originally and historically 
made? In what sense did Jesus mean to teach that Abraham 
rejoiced that he should see Messiah’s day of appearing in 
flesh upon the earth? Was the vision of his faith directly 
“ prophetico-Messianic,’— a vision in which, as Bengel and 
Olshausen claim, he had a self-conscious prophetic view of 
the glory of Messiah? The words of Christ in John viii. 
56 ff. do not enable us with confidence to ascribe to him either 
an affirmative or a negative answer to this question. But the 
analogies applicable in the case incline us rather to suppose 
that Abraham could have had no such intuition of Messiah. 
The prophetico-Messiani¢ hope, in the form of an intuition in 
which the prophet beholds the Messiah as a person of royal, 
prophetic, or priestly qualities and dignity, with any clear self- 
consciousness of the essential contents of this hope, is certainly 
a matter of far later development than the time of Abraham. 
Only one such intuition at most — viz., that of Deut. xviii. 15 — 
can be ascribed, on the authority of Scripture, to Moses; only 
one at most —viz., that of Ps. cx.—to David. Even in these 
later cases the form of the intuition is by no means clear, or 
applicable throughout to the personality of Messiah. Without, 
then, denying the objective possibility that Abraham may have 
enjoyed some of the later forms of the more distinctively pro- 
phetico-Messianic hope, we do not find ourselves able to assert, 
upon the authority of Christ, that he did have such an in- 
tuition. The patriarch held the hope in form suited to his 
circumstances: this form was the expectation that he should 
be the ancestor of a multitudinous nation, blessing all other 
nations, and honored by them (Gen. Xil., XV., XVii., XVill., XXii.). 
The vision was one of essential truth, without self-conscious ree- 
ognition of the true form to be afterward assumed by the truth. 
The promise was one of essential blessing, conveyed in a form to 
arouse hope in Abraham, and yet in a form which only served 
as a temporary shell for its kernel of ideal and abiding truth. 


1 For this thought, see Luke xvi. 25 ff. It is also found in the apocryphal 
Testament of Levi. 
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In one instance only does Jesus seem to involve a question 
of criticism in his teaching with respect to the prophetic con- 
tents of the Old Testament; in one and the same instance only 
does he seem to claim a more direct intuition of Messiah for any 
author of these contents. (See Matt. xxii. 41-46, and parallel: 
passages.) It is also noteworthy, that concerning this prophecy 
alone have we the fact of inspiration stated in express terms. 
We appear, in this case, to be compelled to assert with Delitzsch, 
that the inference which Christ wished the Pharisees to draw 
rests upon two premises taken for granted, —first, that Ps. 
ex. is Davidic; and, second, that it is “ prophetico-Messianic.” 
In most cases of quotation from the Hebrew Seriptures, which 
occur in the discourses of Jesus, the validity of the Hebrew 
titles does not enter into the substance of the truth taught; 
in the other cases in the New Testament where this very psalm 
is quoted as Messianic (as, e.g., in Acts ii. 834, 1 Cor. xv. 25, 
and in Hebrews), the stricter view of its prophetic quality is 
not implied. 

In this case, however, we can scarcely regard the use made 
of the Davidic title of the psalm as a mere accommodation 
or argumentum ad hominem; and as to the proof of its David- 
ic authorship, we remark as follows: It was without doubt 
the general opinion of Christ’s time, that Ps. cx. was written 
by David. Some modern critics, who do not assign the author- 
ship of the psalm directly to the Jewish king, ascribe it to his 
time as a hymn addressed lke an oracle to that king.’ There 
is, indeed, considerable in the psalm, in its form of address 
(7287), and its local and temporal coloring,— which even 
Delitzsch admits, —to favor the opinion that it was addressed 
to David rather than dy him to Messiah. On the other hand, 
the form of address is far from decisive; while the use of the 
word “oracle”? (083), as applied to the contents of the psalm, 
is regarded by Delitzsch, apparently with weighty reasons, as 
decisive against the view of Ewald. In this equipoise of critical 
considerations — and as to the fact of this equipoise the frequent 
shifting of view by Von Hofmann, for instance, may testify — 
the weight of dogmatic considerations is sure to be conclusive. 

In close connection with the question of the Davidic author- 
ship of this psalm is the question as to its Messianic character. 
It is, says Delitzsch,? “ prophetico-Messianic ;” i.e., in it “the 


1 Ewald, Die Psalmen und die Klaglieder. Gottingen, 1866. 
2 Commentary on the Psalms (Ps. cx.). 
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future Messiah stands objectively before the mind of David.” 
This view, although not without great difficulties, seems on the 
whole justifiable. The rabbinical interpretation of the time of 
Christ accepted it; while the later rabbis attempted, with ill 
success, to escape the conclusions from this view by introdu- 
cing other and forced interpretations. The address of the first 
verse, though “ without any perfectly analogous example” in 
its use of the word 081, which is placed generally at the close, 
and more rarely at the beginning, of a sentence, is nevertheless 
after the manner of the prophets! The general description of 
the psalm corresponds in many particulars to the opinion that 
the writer is contemplating the one to whom the oracle of 
Jehovah is spoken, as an ideal priest-king of the future. We 
have, however, to admit with Delitzsch, that “there is no 
other psalm in which David distinguishes between himself and 
Messiah ;” and that “the other Messianic psalms of David are 
reflected images of his own typical history.” And, to a cer- 
tain large extent, this latter remark is true of Ps. ex. The 
form, then, lay in the mind of David, even when prophesying 
év rvevpart, as temporary, faulty, and limited by the conceptions 
of his own kingly rule. He had brought the ark after bloody 
victories to Zion; he had ended the contest with the Ammon- 
ites and their allies by the conquest of Rabbah. A greater 
king than he, though after the pattern of a conquering hero 
like David himself, should come in the future; a greater priest 
than he had been in the partial and fitful exercise of the sacer- 
dotal functions should appear in the one who should be a priest 
forever after the order of Melchizedek. 

For the questions of Christ’s doctrine as to the prophetic 
contents and prophetic inspiration of the Old Testament, the 
foregoing conclusions are important; but they are not con- 
firmatory of thé view often based upon them. Christ here 
asserts, at most, that David (airds Aaveid, Mark xii. 37) was 
prophetically inspired (ev zvevpart, Matt. xxii. 43; ev 7d rredpare 
7G ayiw, Mark xii. 36), with a certain consciousness of his 
prophetic intent (76 kvpiw pov), to set forth in the psalm the 
superhuman as well as the human side of the Messiahship to 
which Christ himself laid claim. But beyond the authenti- 
cating, by the opinion of Christ, of the title of Ps. ex., and the 
declaration of its special character as ‘“ prophetico-Messianic,” 
the strictest interpretation of this passage can contribute to the 


1 See Gesenius, Lexicon. 
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doctrine of Sacred Scripture nothing in addition to the in- 
formation already received. We cannot conclude that all the 
Hebrew titles are authentic; or that all passages of the Old 
Testament, quoted in the New as Messianic, are “ prophetico- 
Messianic ;”’ or that, because the Davidic origin of Ps. ex. is 
involved in the fairness of the argument in which its citation 
stands, therefore the origin of all the Scriptures cited is accord- 
ing to the title by which they are cited; or that, on the authority 
of Christ, the kind of inspiration attributed to David in this 
case always belonged to his writing; or that David’s inspira- 
tion, or the inspiration of any other prophetic medium of 
revelation, is a guaranty against such faulty, but nevertheless 
grand, uplifting, and typically true, views of Messiah as we 
actually see to have been held by the writer of this psalm. 
Moreover, the firmness with which the teaching of Jesus up- 
holds a few central truths regarding the nature of Old-Testa- 
ment prophetic writings, while giving over to the researches 
of criticism the entire domain lying outside of these truths, is 
especially evinced in this most decisive utterance. 

We notice a certain advance in the claims made by Christ 
for the distinctively prophetic, and especially the Messianic 
and ‘‘ prophetico-Messianic,” contents of the Old Testament, as 
compared with its more distinctively legal contents. The latter 
are indeed regarded as concrete divine enactments or institu- 
tions which came to the people through a divinely chosen 
medium; but through a medium concerning whose inspiration 
in utterance we have no information. The contents of the 
law, when regarded as containing legal words of Jehovah, 
are brought into prominence: the inspired personality of the 
medium is kept out of view. Prophetic contents are not, 
however, wanting in the law; and Moses is a prophet as well 
asalawgiver. The writings of the law are, then, to be regarded 
as Sacred Scripture in that they hold, scripturally fixed, certain 
divine contents. But in the case of the distinctively prophetic 
contents of the Old Testament, the inspired personality of the 
medium is brought more prominently into view. The predic- 
tive word of Sacred Scripture is regarded as corresponding to 


the phrase 76 fnGev b76 Kupiov dua rod tpopyrou A€yovros. (See Matt. 


i. 22, ii. 15.) The divine source of the word, its objective verity, 
and the inspired consciousness of the messenger, are all thus 
brought before our minds. The prophetic writings, then, are 
more distinctly presented to us as laying claim to the honor of 
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the title Sacred Scripture: this claim they lay not only in the 
nature of their contents, which are regarded as words of the 
Lord, but also in the manner of their utterance, which comes by 
selected and inspired media. Yet it is as testifying of Messiah, 
and as fulfilled by him, that the writings of the prophets have 
their chief claim to be considered as of divine origin, as inspired 
and sacred. This very testimony is, moreover, given for the 
most part in symbols and typical forms. The consciousness of 
the prophet, even when most elevated, as in the case of David 
in Ps. cx. (even, that is, when it becomes a ‘“ prophetico- 
Messianic’ consciousness), is not cleared of all obscurity, or 
faultiness and error in its conceptions. On the other hand, 
the loftiest and most undoubtedly Messianic prophecies of the 
Old Testament —as, e.g., that of Isa. lii. 13-liii. 12 — may be 
regarded as having only their secondary and typical fulfilment 
in Christ. Indeed, the typical view of Old-Testament prophecy 
is as indispensable to any reasonable view of Sacred Scripture 
as it is plainly indicated by the teaching of the Redeemer.! 
But most emphatically must we insist upon the very wide and 
impassable chasm between the rabbinical view of inspiration 
and that of our Lord. In his utterances there is no trace of 
what has been fitly described as “ typological concupiscence.” 
The dictum of the rabbis, and of many Christian writers who 
follow Jewish rabbis rather than Christ, has been, ‘* Omnes 
prophetae in universum non prophetarunt nisi de diebus Mes- 
siae.” The teaching of Christ, while unfolding the Jatentes 
rerum Messiae figuras of Old-Testament Sacred Scripture, is 
content simply to avow, rovrw ravtes of rpopirat paprupodow. 

We consider, in the next place, certain passages which have 
to do more especially with the historical narratives of the 
Hebrew Scriptures. In this consideration also cur conclusions 
must be reached, for the most part, by indirect and somewhat 
doubtful inference. The point of view which Jesus takes 
toward the history of the Old Testament is uncritical: the 
use which he makes of this history is neither designed, nor 
for the most part adapted, to authenticate it, but rather to 
enforce and illustrate his own ethical and religious teachings. 


1 Jesus declares (John xiii. 18) that the choice of Judas as a disciple was made 
in order that the Scripture of Ps. xli.9 might be fulfilled. In this case, again, 
the supposition that the unknown sufferer of this psalm was regarded as constitut- 
ing an experience, not only similar to, but also typical of, Messiah’s, will alone 
reconcile the results of criticism with the declaration of Christ. So also in the 
case of John xy. 25, quoted from Ps. xxxy. 19. 
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It cannot be denied, however, that the general impression made 
by his teachings is this: Jesus regarded the history of the Old 
Testament as containing supernatural elements, as being the 
narrative of self-revelations of Jehovah to his people, and as 
being typical, in its’ single events and entire course, of the 
Messianic history which he was himself to inaugurate. We 
inquire more specifically, How far do certain references which 
Jesus makes to alleged facts of Old-Testament history, as though 
they were facts, constitute a proof of his acceptance of the 
details of the history in which the narrative of these alleged 
facts is set? 

An example of the above-mentioned kind of inquiry which has 
been much debated, although perhaps least worthy of debate, is 
given us by the words of Matt. xii. 39-41. In the first place, 
it must be noticed that Luke (xi. 29 f., compare Matt. xvi. 4) 
by omitting the explanation given by Jesus for the sign of the 
prophet Jonah, although thus apparently missing what Matthew 
regards as the effective point in the comparison, nevertheless 
escapes, so far as his own text is concerned, the difficulties of 
the inquiry: we do not have to ask in Luke’s case whether: 
Jesus is to be understood as expressing a belief in the historical 
reality of the Old-Testament narrative. Some excellent critics. 
have gone so far as to hold that the allusion to the three days. 
in the grave did not originate with Jesus, but arose from a 
misunderstanding of the disciples. (So Ewald, Neander, and 
Bleek.) In the view of De Wette, Neander, Bleek, and many 
others, the application of this comparison of Christ the sign,, 
with Jonah the sign, must be limited to the preaching and min-. 
istry in general of Jesus. The application of the comparison 
to his resurrection in the passage from Matthew is as definite, 
and perhaps as well calculated to impress itself upon the mem-. 
ory, as any application well could be. 

With respect to the particular points of the comparison be- 
tween Christ and Jonah, as given in the First Gospel, we have to 
note the following two: first, the similarity of position between 
the prophet in the belly of the sea-monster (év 77 KowAla rot KyTous ) 
and our Lord in the heart of the earth (é rH Kapdia rhs ys); 
and, second, the identity of time, which was in each case three 
days and three nights (pets jépas Kat rpeis vixras.). Yet the 
very points which are insisted upon in the comparison compel 
us to interpret the correspondence between Jonah the sign, and 
Christ the sign, in very loose as well as typical fashion. The 
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second point of the comparison is, indeed, assumed to be justi- 
fied by the popular computation of time, which counts frag- 
ments of days as whole days; but in justifying the first point 
of the comparison we are met by the somewhat difficult ques- 
tion, whether Jesus referred to his lying in the grave between 
death and resurrection, or to his descent into Hades. The 
phrase év 77 xapdia ris yjs (See LXX., Jon. ii. 4) cannot be held, 
on account of its reference to some great depth, necessarily to 
imply his descent into Hades. The view that this point of the 
comparison refers to Jesus lying in the grave, as held by most 
commentators, is probably the correct one. If, however, we 
press this point of the comparison, we are involved in difficulty, 
whichever meaning for the phrase év 77 xapdia ris ys be adopted. 
For, if we interpret it of the grave, we have to suppose that 
the Son of man was there during the time between his death 
and iresurrection; and if we interpret it of the descent into 
Hades, we must take the words figuratively, or else concede 
that Jesus adopted the ancient superstition which places the 
dwelling of the departed actually and locally in the bowels of 
the earth. Moreover, the design of this entire sign was in the 
type and the antitype very unlike; its design in the case of 
Jonah being to chasten and reform the prophet, and in the case 
of Christ to bear witness to him as Son of God and conquering 
Redeemer. Even if, then, we accept the interpretation given 
to the words of Jesus by Matthew, we cannot plead these words 
in favor of the historical accuracy of the account in Jonah. 

And, indeed, the entirely uncritical manner in which Jesus 
institutes this comparison, or the entire disregard which he 
shows as to minute points of an historical kind, may induce us 
to hesitate before we rashly commit his authority to any critical 
view of the Book of Jonah. And to a doubtful critical view of 
this book his authority is committed, if we insist upon maintain- 
ing that his words authenticate as actual history the story of 
the prophet and the sea-monster. 

On grounds independent of the use which Christ makes of 
the narrative of Jonah, the following conclusions are apparently 
to be aecepted. The historical character of the prophet Jonah 
is well established, although we cannot admit that the designa- 
tion given him by Jesus (rod zpodyrov) is intended to be decisive 
upon this point. It is established by the reference to Jonah 
in 2 Kings xiv. 265, from which arose doubtless the mention 
of him in the apocryphal Book of Tobit (xiv. 4, 8), and by 
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Josephus (Ant. IX. 10, 2). According to Ewald,! his name 
appears to have occurred frequently in Northern Palestine: 
according to the same authority? he was of great account in 
the reign of Jeroboam II. A critical examination of the Book 
of Jonah seems to show that it is a composition designed by its 
author as allegorical and didactic upon a certain basis of historic 
facts. <A poetical invention of incidents is attached for didactic 
purposes to a basis of history, and to a name derived from 
ancient and trustworthy tradition. Especially does that part 
of the book to which Jesus refers bear the marks of designed 
allegorical and poetic invention. The hymn of the prophet 
év TH Kota TOD Kyrovs — Where, however, he conceives of himself 
as surrounded with water, his head bound with seaweed, and 
himself drifting with marine currents, or sinking into marine 
caverns — is surely a peculiar style of historical composition. 

When, moreover, we consider more minutely the language of 
Jesus (even as reported by Matthew), with respect to this Old- 
Testament writing, we find in it no objection to the above- 
mentioned critical view. We may regard him as making use of 
a riddle of Hebrew Scripture to teach obscurely a truth, which 
afterward lay as a riddle upon the minds of his own disciples, 
without even implying an opinion upon the critical questions 
involved. If Jesus spoke of Jonah as a onpeiov,3 this did not 
represent his being év rj cola rod Kjrovs as a fact. “The sign 
of Jonah” could not have meant “the type of my resurrection 
furnished in the actual and miraculous existence of the prophet 
for three days and three nights in the monster:” it must have 
meant rather “that actual and miraculous sign which is my 
resurrection, and of which the narrative of Jonah (so well 
known) furnishes the type, in that the prophet was, according 
to that narrative, in position similar to that in which I shall be, 
and for a time equal to that of my stay in the grave.” It is 
perhaps worth noticing, that the part of the narrative of Jonah 
which may belong to the historic basis of his book is assumed 
‘in categorical statement (see Luke xi. 29-82); while a certain 
part which plainly belongs to the allegorical and poetic attach- 
ments of thé book is given by Matthew as alluded to merely in 
a figure of comparison. 

We conclude, then, that the reference of Jesus to Jonah does 


1 Die Propheten, etc., III. p. 250. 
2 History of Israel. (London.) Vol. IV. pp. 123, 128. 
8 Compare the use of the word in the phrase ra onpeta tov Kapar, Matt. xvi. 3. 
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not cover the question whether the prophet’s alleged sojourn in 
the sea-monster is an historical verity ; and that it is no less un- 
critical than invidious to make the holding of any particular 
theory of the Book of Jonah a test of allegiance to the teaching 
of the Master. Shall it be claimed that Jesus could not quote 
from an allegorical book of the Old Testament, provided it be 
proved by criticism that such a book exists? Or that, if he 
knew it to be allegorical, he must distinctly aver it to be so, 
when speaking amidst a people whose daily speech dealt in 
allegory? Or that, if not for the sake of hearers of his own 
time, at any rate for the sake of readers in this Occidental 
and unfigurative age, he must have given full notice of his 
opinion as to the Book of Jonah? We prefer to believe that 
Jesus spoke in perfect freedom from these ties of mere criti- 
cism, and also in large indifference whether his enemies or his 
disciples were guarded from the possibility of misunderstand- 
ing him. His teaching in this instance is not to be made 
responsible for this or that critic’s view respecting the nature 
of Hebrew allegorical writing in general, and in particular 
as illustrated by the Book of Jonah. The commentator may 
not help out his dulness by the support of Christ’s infallible 
authority. 

The same uncritical use of the Old-Testament narrative —a 
use which places all the emphasis upon the ethical and religious 
truths involved in each narrative —characterizes all of the 
discourses of Jesus. 

In answer, for example, to the question, How far does our 
Lord authenticate the accounts of Gen. vi. 5 ff. and xviii. 20 ff. 
by the use which he makes of them, Luke xvii. 22-35, — only 
a cautious avoidance of the extremes of both destructive and 
apologetic criticism can prove satisfactory. We can scarcely 
suppose that Jesus could have made such use of the narratives 
of the Flood and of the destruction of Sodom, if he had considered 
them as wholly mythical. That he should use an alleged his- 
torical narrative, without raising the question of its historical 
nature and trustworthiness, is, indeed, not in itself impossible. 
That Gen. vi. 5 ff. and xviii. 20 ff. are designed by the original 
author to be understood as history, there is, unlike the case of 
Jonah, little ground in the Scripture itself for doubt. But more 
important is the apparent fact, that the fairness and substantial 
truth of the argument of Jesus seem to involve his opinion 
upon the historical verity of these narratives, at least so far 
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as the points of similarity emphasized in the argument are 
concerned. This case is, then, thus far different from that of 
Matt. xii. 89-41. Jesus believed that in the days of Noah 
and Lot certain sinners who were given over to pleasure- 
seeking were met with sudden and annihilating divine retri- 
bution, — in the days of Noah by flood, and in the days of 
Lot by fire. Yet even in this case he seems to be following a 
tradition of the Flood which differed in some particulars from 
that of the Hebrew Scriptures! How little stress, then, does 
he lay upon the details of the account which he employs! 

The import of the teaching of Jesus, John vi. 31 ff., in so far 
as it may be supposed to authenticate the miracle recorded 
Exod. xvi. 4, must be understood in likemanner. This miracle 
of the manna was accounted by the Jews the greatest miracle 
of Moses: its fruit is extolled by Josephus as Oetoy kal rapadogov 
Bpdua. It even appears that Messiah was expected to make the 
manna descend for the Jews of his own time after the example 
of Moses.2 Jesus assumes that the manna, like the true bread 
from heaven, of which it is in this and other regards the type, 
was a divine gift. With this assumption, which authenticates 
so much of the narrative as is involved in the assumption, and 
no more, he, according to his custom, applies the ethical truth 
to himself as the universal antitype.® 

Thus also do the references of Jesus (Luke iv. 25-27) to 
the well-known occurrences of Old-Testament history recorded 
in 1 Kings xvii. 9 ff. and 2 Kings v. 14 ff. afford ground for 
acceptance of these narratives as in his opinion substantially 
true. Yet in the use of the former narrative he seems to incor- 
porate that divergent Jewish tradition which extended the 
duration of the drought.to three years and a half, and which 
James also accepts, and employs the popular hyperbole, which 
spoke of the drought as extending over the whole earth.* He 
thus manifests his entirely uncritical attitude toward the de- 
tails of the narrative. In John iii. 14 he is represented as mak- 
ing reference to the narrative of Num. xxi. 8, 9, so far as to 
use the serpent erected by Moses as an historical figure and type 

1 Notice the features added (Matt. xxiv. 37 f.,and Luke xvii. 27) to the narra- 
tive of Genesis; especially the word mivovzes in apparent contradiction of the 
narrative of Gen. ix. 20. 

2 Schoettgen, Hor. IT. p. 475. 

8 In both cases of its occurrence the phrase éx rod odpavod is probably to be con- 
nected with the verb (s8wxev and sidworv), after the analogy of the Hebrew of Exod. 


xvi. 4, rather than of Ps. Ixxviii. 24. (See Meyer.) 
4 Comp. 1 Kings xviii. 1 with Dan. xii. 7 and Jas. v. 17. 
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of himself. His thought implies these points of similarity be- 
tween the historical type and its antitype; the being raised, 
Jesus on the cross and the serpent on the pole, and the final 
purpose of the raising as a divine rescue. ‘Thus far only, then, 
does he obviously authenticate this historical narrative. 

We conclude, from the attitude which Jesus assumes toward 
the historical contents of the Old Testament, that although 
he obviously accepts the supernatural elements in these con- 
tents, and regards them as divinely ordered by their symbolic 
import so as to bear testimony to Messiah, he does not commit 
his opinion to their entire historical accuracy, or, even, always 
prefer the tradition which the Old Testament embodies above 
other and sometimes conflicting traditions. 

Jesus furthermore bears witness to his regard for the writ- 
ings of the Old Testament, by the ethical uses which he makes 
of them to express his own religious ideas and emotions. He 
guards himself in temptation by recognition of their authority 
(see Matt. iv. 4 ff.). He holds himself bound to that same 
patient acceptance of severe discipline, that same subordination 
of the temporal and earthly to the spiritual and eternal, to 
which the ancient Jews were exhorted (Deut. viii. 3). He 
relies upon the same willingness of God, on appropriate occa- 
sion, to sustain life in an extraordinary and supernatural way, 
of which his nation had proof when they were sustained in the 
wilderness by manna. He recognizes these Sacred Scriptures 
as a source of moral maxims by quotations from them of such 
precepts as are given in Deut. vi. 18,16. At the close of his 
ministry, as at its beginning, he consecrates the Old Testament 
by using it for the expression of his own spiritual life: the suf- 
fering saint of all saints cries out with his last breath in the 
words of a suffering saint of the Hebrew Scriptures. 

We now notice, more particularly, how little stress Jesus 
lays upon that exactness which is required of the modern criti- 
cism, with its minute attention to the ipsissema verba and to 
all the details of history and archeology. We cannot, indeed, 
speak of verbal mistakes, properly so called, in his discourses. 
The mistake of Matt. xxiii. 35 is due, as is indicated by the 
omission of the words vicot Bapayiov from Luke xi. 51, to the 
writer of the Gospel. The introduction into the quotation of 
the LXX. for Isa. lxi. 1, of the words drooreiAar rebpavopevovs 
ev apéoa from Isa. lviii. 6, is by the Evangelist (see Luke iv. 19), 
and not by our Lord, who was reading from a manuscript-roll 
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of the prophet. But there is no proof that in quoting Hebrew 
prophecy Jesus thought it necessary to confine himself to the 
exact words, or exclusively to either the Hebrew text or that 
of the LX-X.: sometimes he departs from all known texts, with 
no assignable reason for his departure. In no case, however, 
can we be sure how much of the exact wording belongs to 
Jesus, how much to his biographer. The quotation from Isa. 
xxix. 13 is, for example, made (Matt. xv. 8 f.) with slight 
variations from the LXX.; but it follows them in introducing 
the important word péryv, which has no correlative in the He- 
brew text. This is done apparently to justify his application 
of the prophecy as wept ipav, and upon the principle which Gro- 
tius defines as follows: “One and the same prophecy can be 
more than once fulfilled, so as to be appropriate to both this 
time and that, not only by the event, but also by divine guid- 
ance of the words.” The design to increase the strenuousness 
of the application to himself will perhaps account also for his 
departure from the wording of both the LXX. and the Hebrew 
text (Matt. xxvi. 81). An instructive instance of the great 
freedom with which Jesus apprehended by unerring insight the 
real contents of truth in the Old-Testament prophecy, and nev- 
ertheless adjusted the form in which the truth was given to 
the needs of his doctrine, is found in John vii. 38. Several 
examples of the same free adjustment of the historical traditions 
of the Old Testament have been preserved in other connections. 
In general, the teaching of Jesus devotes little attention to the 
letter and the details, as such, of the history, law, prophetic 
imagery, and entire characteristic modality, of the Old Testa- 
ment: at the same time it expressly and minutely discriminates 
and appropriates all the ideal contents of truth. 

This detailed discussion of the doctrine of Jesus as to the 
nature of Old-Testament Scripture may be summarily concluded 
by the following statement of particulars :— 

1. The doctrine of Jesus is almost entirely to be discerned 
by indirect inference from his discourses and deeds. and, except 
so far as can be inferred from his use of the customary formule 
of citation, we must draw our conclusions wholly from the atti- 
tude in which he places himself to the entire Old-Testament 
economy. 

2. The position assumed by Jesus toward the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures is for the most part uncritical. Only in two instances, at 
most (viz., the authorship of Ps. cx., and the historical priority 
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of circumcision to the sabbatic law), does he even appear to pro- 
nounce upon any of the minuter questions of biblical criticism. 

3. The great reserve of Jesus respecting the debated ques- 
tions of biblical criticism cannot be held to be wholly due to 
ignorance. It is significant: it favors the conclusion, that his 
view of the Hebrew Scriptures differed from all those forms of 
the rabbinical view, which, whether held by Jewish or Christian 
authorities, are constantly coming into plain conflict with the 
spirit and the results of criticism As one result of the pre- 
ceding exegetical inquiry, we may agree with Tholuck ! in affirm- 
ing: The Redeemer cannot be convicted of either rabbinical 
artificiality or of hermeneutical error. 

4, This attitude of Jesus, so manifestly uncritical and yet 
so guarded by reserve, toward the conclusions of critical inqui- 
ry, is distinctly unfavorable to all rabbinical theories of Sacred 
Scripture. Such theories have no right to commit his authority 
to points regarding which he gives no information. Indeed, 
his reserve upon matters touched by criticism, when taken in 
connection with his positive teaching upon ethical and religious 
matters, indicates that his view of the Hebrew Scriptures, if 
more fully expressed, might have definitely contradicted those 
theories. 

5. Jesus believed the Old Testament to contain, scripturally 
fixed, certain important and divinely revealed truths. Such 
contents may be designated as of two classes, the ethical and 
the prophetic: the law, however, contains elements predictive 
of Messiah , and prophecy is, of course, ethical in its own great 
predictive elements. Moreover, the historical narrative of the 
Old Testament is to be regarded as containing both classes of 
contents. 

6. Jesus teaches that the writings of Mosaism are Sacred 
Scriptures, because they contain these divinely revealed con- 
tents of truth, both ethical and prophetic. But except so far 
as the writings were produced by prophetic impulse,—and of 
this there is no proof in the discourses of Jesus, — no infer- 
ence can be made as to the inspiration of their authors. So 
far, however, as the writings were by the hand of Moses, — and 
the extent of this origin is a question for criticism to decide, — 
they have an additional claim to their title of Sacred Scripture, 
in that their contents came through a recognized inspired 
medium of divine self-revelations. 


1 Das Alte Testament im Neuen Testament, pp. 29 and 51. 
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7. The writings of Prophetism record contents of predictive 
truth revealed from God through his servants; and, as the 
chosen and prepared media of such truth, the prophets speak 
in the Holy Spirit,—a fact which is expressly affirmed of 
David’s prophetic message in Ps. ex. 

8. These prophetic words which are recorded in the Hebrew 
Scriptures were not given with a full consciousness of their 
meaning on the part of the prophets themselves: they are also, 
for the most part, to be regarded as having only their secondary 
and typical fulfilment in Messiah. Even the few prophecies 
which must be regarded as “ prophetico-Messianic ” contain ele- 
ments of obscurity and imperfection. 

9. These contents of truth in the Old Testament were given 
in a form relative to their time of revelation: the law is peda- 
gogically adapted to the progressive history of ancient Israel ; 
the prophets differ in the degree of certainty and clearness 
with which they seize and convey their great truths. 

10. Elements of imperfection and fallibility co-exist with 
these contents of absolute truth, and are likewise scripturally 
fixed in the Hebrew canonical writings. This truth is definitely 
taught regarding the Mosaic law, and is implied regarding 
Hebrew prophecy. Jesus held the revelation of the Old Tes- 
tament to be “imperfect, temporary, pedagogically accommo- 
dated to the people to whom it was given,” and not free from 
human weaknesses.! 

11. Jesus taught that two cognate but apparently contra- 
dictory elements everywhere appear in his relations to the Old- 
Testament economy ; viz., the perfecting of the Old Testament 
according to its essential contents, and, on the other hand, its 
cessation according to its temporal form.? 

12. The contents which give the Old Testament its claim to 
be regarded as Sacred Scripture are pre-eminently its Messianic 
contents: its great final purpose has reference to the prepara- 
tion and fulfilment of these Messianic contents. Jesus regards 
the Old Testament as divinely inspired, because, as a whcle, it 
prepares the way for that perfect revelation of which it is 
the mediator as well as forerunner. He, however, distinctly 
espouses that view which sees, in respect even to its Messianic 
contents, the truths of the new growing in the old, and there- 
fore sees the old as containing the truths of the new. The 


1 Compare Joh, Delitzsch. De Inspiratione Scripturae Sacrae, etc., p. 25. 
2 See Schmid, Theologie des Neuen Testamentes, pp. 218 ff. 
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Old Testament contains the truth of Christ in that same ger- 
minal and typical but expanding form in which the higher 
developments of every organism are, so to speak, contained in 
the lower stages. 

13. And, finally, the advocate of a more strictly rabbinical 
view of the inspiration of the Old Testament must find his 
sources of proof elsewhere than in the teachings of Christ. 
For the verbal inspiration of the Hebrew Scriptures; for their 
accuracy and infallibility in all respects, or even in respect to 
any one of their formal elements; for the equality of value of 
all parts, or for the equal derivation by inspiration of all the 
parts; for the view that all portions of them were written by 
inspired men, or were given by the Holy Spirit in any other 
than the general providential sense, — the inquirer must search 
the discourses of other masters than Christ. And the fact that 
these views are not expressed in those discourses is a fact which 
he must above all take into account. He must so do this, how- 
ever, as not himself to contravene, but rather gladly accept, on 
the authority of Christ, the sacredness and authority of these 
same Scriptures. 


CEVA PER. DT, 


THE NATURE OF NEW-TESTAMENT SCRIPTURE AS DETERMINED 
BY THE PROMISES OF CHRIST. 


THE central light of revelation from the teachings of Christ 
sheds itself in two directions upon the doctrine of Sacred Scrip- 
ture. It illumines the past by the interpretations which Jesus 
gave to the contents of the Old Testament; it illumines also 
the future by the promises which he made to his disciples. By 
means of this light we secure a position to discern the nature of 
the earlier divine revelation, and of those writings in which 
this revelation remains forever scripturally fixed; and by the 
same means also we look forward to a further revelation, which 
shall take form in sacred writings that possess such qualities as 
are promised to the authors of those writings. And as, in our 
researches into the Old Testament, when we approach it with 
the help of the authority of Christ, we expect to find true what- 
ever has the witness of this authority; so may we prepare our- 
selves for a critical study of the New Testament by inquiring, 
What witness concerning it is given by this same authority ? 
The witness of Jesus to the New Testament consists in his 
promises; it is a prevenient witness. But this prevenient wit- 
ness must be received as both a pledge of truth and a guard 
against error. 

In the case of the New Testament, however, as in the case of 
the Old, we do not hold ourselves absolved from obligations to 
the most candid and thorough criticism. The very promises 
which form a basis for the doctrine of its Sacred Scriptures 
must be made the subjects of critical inquiry ; only when thus 
treated will they teach us exactly what Jesus intended. 

In Matt. x. 14 ff., the severest penalties are threatened against 
those who will not receive the words of the Twelve on their 
trial journey. We have here an intimation in answer to the 
question, To what in his apostles did Christ attach the authority 


which he delegated to them? This intimation enables us to 
15 
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affirm that the authority was attached to the words they spoke 
(robs Adyovs airdv), i.e., in preaching Messiah, and especially to 
the message which announced his kingdom (jyyxe 7 Barra 
tov ovpavov, verse 7). Divine inspiration also is here promised 
to the apostles (verse 19), in making their defence before the 
tribunals to which they should be brought (compare Isa. 1. 4; 
Luke xxi. 15, Eph. vi. 19). In the declaration of the follow- 
ing verse (20), “the theopneustic relation by means of which 
his disciples shall become zvevparcxots rvevparixa ovyxpivovres (1 
Cor. ii. 13) is construed by Jesus decisively and in no half-way 
fashion ” (Meyer). 

Similar promises are found in other connections in the dis- 
courses of Jesus (Mark xiii. 11, and Luke xii. 11,12). From 
no other declarations of the Bible can the claims of its authors 
to even verbal and infallible inspiration be inferred with more 
of apparent fairness and cogency than from such as these: 
“ For it is not ye that speak, but the Spirit of your Father that 
speaketh in you;” “The Holy Spirit shal! teach you in that 
very hour what ye ought to say” (ob yap ipets éoré of Aadodvres, 
GANG TO Tvedpa TOD TaTpos tuav TO AadAovV ev dwly, TO yap Gyov rrvedpa 
ddd twas ev airH rH dpa a det cimetv). And yet we have to con- 
sider at least three important limitations of these claims: (1) as 
to precise occasion ; (2) as to limited purpose; (8) as to limited 
time. All these promises, though given in unconditional form, 
are in fact and application conditional, limited, and liable to 
imperfect realization. The form of the promises points forward 
to the perfection of that which the fact only imperfectly repre- 
sents. We cannot lay a satisfactory basis for the general doc- 
trine of the inspiration of New-Testament Scriptures in those 
promises of Jesus which were made to his disciples when sum- 
moned before the tribunals of their own time. 

Of much wider application is the promise of Matt. xxviii. 20, 
in which the intimation of Matt. x. 7, 14, is explained and 
expanded. The gift of the Spirit here involves his divine 
guidance in the apostolic work of discipling the nations, and 
instructing them in the commandments of Christ; it involves 
also the imparting of divine spiritual force in this work. In 
ease the disciples should commit to writing these command- 
ments, whether as embodied in words or in deeds, and whether 
for the purpose of discipling the nations or of instructing their 
converts, the promise of Christ would surely not be withdrawn. 
The promise applies especially to that work of evangelizing 
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which the apostles were to undertake as commissioners of Jesus 
in the gospel. It is primarily made to them as preachers and 
teachers orally of his truth; it cannot, therefore, be made to 
serve as a guaranty for any inspiration peculiar to the work of 
writing. But, whether writing or speaking, the apostles can 
claim the spiritual presence of Christ as a guaranty for the moral 
and spiritual truths of his gospel, and —as we may infer — for 
the main historic facts in which these truths are embodied, and 
on which they are founded. 

In connection with these promises must we interpret the dec- 
larations made by Jesus concerning the authority delegated to 
his apostles (Matt. xvi. 18-20; compare Mark viii. 27-30; Luke 
xi. 18-21). To Peter personally, and yet to him regarded as 
embodying the great primal verity of the kingdom of God, and 
as being its first pronounced confessor, the Redeemer declares: 
“Flesh and blood did not reveal it to thee, but my Father who 
is in heaven.” Upon Peter, as embodying this verity and as 
its first confessor, he promises perpetually to build his Church. 
To Peter he also promises —a promise which he afterwards 
(Matt. xviii. 18) repeats, and extends to all the apostles — the 
power of the keys which open and close the gates of the king- 
dom of heaven. This apostolic power prohibitum aut licitum 
declarare necessarily involves the promise of the absolute and 
infallible guidance of the Holy Spirit, but only in the matters 
pertaining to such power. In the case of the apostles, whether 
regarded as founders and leaders of churches or as probable 
authors of sacred writings, the promise of infallible inspira- 
tion cannot be extended beyond the sphere of this promised 
power. What was the extent of this sphere we have already 
been informed: this sphere covered the apostolic announce- 
ment of redemption, its central doctrines, facts, and condi- 
tions. . 

The doctrine of the New Testament as Sacred Scripture, so 
far as that doctrine can be taught upon the authority of Jesus 
Christ, comes to its culminating expression in the fourteenth 
and following chapters of John. These chapters furnish a 
transition from the doctrine of the inspiration of the Old 
Testament to that of the New. ‘Their most important contents 
are not to be extracted by mere grammatical and lexical exe- 
gesis: they contain, however, nothing in contravention of any 
truth established or even lawfully indicated by critical studies 
of the New Testament. From this locus classicus we derive the 
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following view of the inspiration of the apostles, so far as their 
inspired work lies at the foundation of Sacred Scripture. 

1. The source of the inspiration promised to the apostles is 
the Divine Spirit, who is the Spirit of Christ himself While, 
then, the gift of revelation and inspiration to the apostles has 
its primary source in the eternal Divine Spirit, from whom came 
also the revelations and inspiration given to the writers of the 
Old Testament; the former surpass the latter in that Christ’s 
Spirit, in the new dispensation, is to be the source of their life 
and work. This Spirit, which is represented both as Christ’s 
own visitation, self-disclosure, or indwelling, and as the fruit of 
his sending, is as much fuller in the dispensation of spiritual 
gifts as the revelation of God in Christ is fuller than his reve- 
lation in the Old-Testament economy. We may not place the 
writings of the Old Testament, as respects their inspiration, 
upon a level with those of the New. 

2. The Divine Spirit, who is the source of the revelations and 
inspiration given to the apostles, is also called Paraclete and 
the Spirit of the truth. It will be the work of the Spirit as 
Paraclete (auciliator ; adjutor), to make them know the truth 
of the gospel, more deeply and intimately, and to strengthen 
them for sustaining the toils and trials which would come upon 
them in propagating the knowledge of Christ. This Spirit is 
the Spirit of the truth, because he is the divine principle of 
truth: he is the power through whose work the truth of God 
revealed in Jesus Christ is brought to the knowledge and 
acceptance of men, and so comes to exercise its divine energy 
as truth. 

8. The truth which is thus to be revealed is the truth kar’ 
"e€oxnv; viz., the truth which Christ came to bring, and which 
he, in his historical appearing, really and fully is, — compre- 
hended and clothed, as it were, in personal form (xiv. 6). 
This truth it is, and no other, which the Spirit of the truth 
shall teach to them with more fulness and completeness than 
Jesus had himself attained in his teaching (xvi. 13). What- 
ever, then, belongs to the essentials of this truth (xar’ ’efoxyv), 
it is promised that the Spirit shall reveal to them. He will be 
their guide into this truth in its totality (racav). As a species 
comprised under its genus, so the knowledge of the future (ra 

1 See chapter xiv. verses 18 (épyouat mpos duas); 19, in which their life in the 
Spirit is made dependent upon his own being as the source of all spiritual life; 


21, in which the impartation of the Spirit is represented as a self-disclosure: and 
compare Matt. xxviii. 20; Rom. viii. 9 f.; Gal. iv. 6. 
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épxoueva), In a certain way and to a certain extent, shall be a 
part of their induction into the total truth of Christ. The 
similarity and the superiority of the apostolic as compared with 
the prophetic inspiration are thus brought to mind. 

4, This teaching by the Spirit necessarily involves the in- 
spiration of those taught, of the apostles as the bearers of the 
truth of Jesus to the world. The teaching could not in this 
case be real teaching without an inward divine work. Their 
memories should be quickened and guided to recall whatever 
of the truth Jesus had spoken to them (xiv. 26); while, at the 
same time, their faculties of insight should be enabled, as never 
during the life of Jesus, to take in the full meaning of this 
truth (compare xvi. 13). 

5. These promises apply, primarily, to the personal work of 
the apostles in founding the Church of Christ; but they have 
a secondary and subordinate application to the construction of 
the New Testament. The matter of immediate and primary 
importance was this: that they should remember, comprehend 
in its interior meaning, and faithfully communicate by word of 
mouth, the truth of Christ. But in case they should resort to 
writing, with the same great ends in view, the promises can- 
not be restrained from application to their work in writing. 
The promises belong to them as persons in personal relations 
with the Redeemer, and yet as persons chosen and fitted for 
the distinctive and official work of promulgating the truth of 
redemption. The promises are applicable to all the activity of 
the apostles in giving coherence and concrete form to the truth 
of Christ, the truth xar’’eoyyv. But to give these promises 
primary and superior cogency of application to the apostles as 
authors, rather than as preachers, is to reverse the right order 
of reasoning, the undoubted course of history, and the place 
of emphasis in their commission from our Lord. 

6. The realization of these promises is made dependent upon 
certain subjective conditions. Prominent among these are the 
inclusive and determining conditions of obedience and love.! 
The subjective conditions of the promised inspiration are, then, 
moral and religious. And, as we have already seen, the work 
for which they were to be inspired was the apprehending and 
imparting of that truth which is primarily moral and religious 


1 See especially xiv. 21, 23, and note how the connective xayé makes the promise 
to ask the Father, and to have the Paraclete sent, dependent upon their affection 
toward Christ, and upon their keeping his commandments. 
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truth, although embodied in historical forms. The nature of 
the inspiration is to prepare their moral and religious faculties 
for this distinctively moral and religious work. In other words, 
love and obedience are indispensable forms of moral and reli- 
gious receptiveness, — in apostles as well as in all other men. 

Whatever, then, may be thought as to the inspiration of un- 
believing men, who, like Caiaphas for example, are conceived 
of as employed to declare divine truth without moral fitness 
or sympathy, the thought cannot enter into the doctrine of 
the New-Testament Scriptures. The promises upon which the 
Christian doctrine of New-Testament Scripture founds itself 
have their own realization conditioned upon the moral and 
religious life of those who receive them. The inspiration prom- 
ised must come through the spirit receptive of such life znto a 
greater fulness of life. These promises cannot be urged in sup- 
port of the sacred character of any products, oral or written, 
which do not bear the marks of genuine ethical quality, of 
obedience and love in their authors, or which have arisen by 
resort to immoral means, such as conscious fraud on the part 
of the author, or the introduction of material known to be 
false and morally unworthy. The pledge of these promises is, 
then, limited by the possibility that those to whom it is made 
may not always fulfil the conditions of its realization. The 
apostles were, like other men, subject to imperfections of obe- 
dience and love. But that they should be kept in substantial 
completeness of purpose to love and obey, these very promises 
imply (xiv. 17-19; so also the prayer of Jesus, xvii. 11, 12). 
The possibility of occasional and temporary departure from the 
subjective conditions necessary to realize these promises still 
remains. Whether or not,this antecedent possibility became 
an actuality in such manner as to affect New-Testament Scrip- 
ture, we are at liberty to inquire by researches into history and 
into the contents of the New Testament itself. 

For example, Paul was in the full enjoyment of these promises 
of the Spirit when he made his defence before Ananias (Acts 
xxill.) ; he could also claim the special promise of Jesus to his 
disciples when brought before earthly tribunals (Matt. x. 19.) 
Yet he acknowledges that he had unwittingly spoken against 
the high priest in a manner which was contrary to the Mosaic 
law (Exod. xxii. 27) ; as he must also have remembered, it was 
unlike the example of Jesus. Peter, at least in the judgment 
of Paul (Gal. ii. 11 ff.), even-when in the direct exercise of his 
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apostolic office at Antioch, took a course not morally faultless; 
and yet his very conduct must be considered in this instance as 
_a form of propagating error regarding the nature of the gospel. 
Indeed, this instance introduces us to the facts which Baur 
and his school have so greatly exaggerated, but which must be 
taken into the account in estimating the nature of apostolic 
inspiration. ‘This inspiration did not always prevent consider- 
able and sharp differences of doctrine, even respecting truths 
quite closely connected, in their minds and in reality, with 
the central doctrine of Christianity. From these limitations 
to the complete realization of Christ’s promises in the case of 
the oral instruction of the apostles, we cannot exempt, previous 
to examination, their written instruction; at least, we cannot 
do this on the ground of any thing stated or implied in the 
promises themselves. But by our conclusions thus far derived, 
we are led to give due weight to the following consideration. 

1. The realization of these promises of Christ was one of 
progressive approaches in the history of the apostles. The 
outpouring of the Spirit at Pentecost did not lead them at once 
into all the promised truth; nor, indeed, did any subsequent 
gift of that Spirit. These promises do not exclude the apos- 
tles from development in the knowledge of the truth, or in the 
knowledge used to promulgate this truth by oral and written 
instruction. The Spirit is promised to be with them through- 
out their historical development, not in them so as to exclude 
them from having any real historical development. More and 
more were these promises to be realized, just as all the divine 
promises are ever left still imperfectly realized. The present 
tenses yuwoxere and péve. (xiv. 17) “designate the characteristic 
relation of the disciples to the Spirit, without respect to a defi- 
nite time” (Meyer) , and édy7y7ca (xvi. 18) is to be interpreted: 
*¢ He will be when he comes, and ever after, your leader into all 
the truth.” Beginning under the leadership of the Spirit, with 
a new and fuller apprehension of the truth, they were to be 
progressively conducted, step by step and stage beyond stage, 
into the fullest apprehension of the same truth, for their 
Teacher and Guide should be always with them (xiv. 16). 

This growing apprehension of the truth of Christ must, then, 
be manifest in their promulgation of it by preaching. And 
if by preaching, why not also by writing, in case they should 
resort to this means? 

Indeed, this view of an abiding and progressive guidance into 
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the truth by the divine Spirit is only a corollary from the entire 
scriptural view of history. The Sacred Scriptures everywhere 
recognize the perpetual indwelling of the Spirit in human 
history. The history of the nation Israel and the inspiration 
of the Old Testament are inseparably linked together. To a 
certain large extent, the history is penetrated and filled with 
the Spirit; the inspiration of the canonical writers, to a certain 
large extent, is historic inspiration. It is inspiration which 
conforms to the laws of the movement of the Holy Ghost in 
history, by successive stages of discipline and by successive 
degrees of potency in the inbreathing of moral and spiritual 
life. The facts and laws of historical development are not 
abrogated, but more highly manifested, in the new epoch of 
the Spirit in apostolic days. Pre-eminently did the promised 
Paraclete come to the apostles, in fulfilment of these declara- 
tions of Jesus, soon after the resurrection. In a certain sense, 
he then assumed his leadership of them into all the truth of 
Christ; but he ever after led them still more and more into the 
same truth. And the latter fact could not be without effect 
both upon their preaching and upon their writings. 

It might seem an indisputable inference from the foregoing 
statement, that the later preaching and writing of the apostles, 
on account of its obvious connection with the fuller revelation 
of the truth, must be worthy of superior regard. And, to a 
certain extent, the inference is true; it would be also impor- 
tant for our purpose if it could be made clearly applicable 
to the questions touching Sacred Scripture which are to come 
before us. We are providentially kept, however, from making 
any use of this inference which shall be destructive of the 
essential integrity and trustworthiness of the apostolic teach- 
ing as found in the books of the New Testament. In order fully 
to show what is the nature of this safeguard, a detailed study 
of these books in their unity, and of that process by which they 
became accepted as New-Testament Scripture, is indispensable. 
But the following considerations are in place at this point. 

There is, indeed, a progress of doctrine to be traced in the 
New Testament. This progress of doctrine is, however, for 
the most part indicated ; the points of divergence in the later 
from the earlier doctrine, and the differences of view amongst 
different apostolic teachers, are rather delineated as historically 
true than enforced as binding the judgment and conscience of 
the Church. The work of their divine Leader into the whole 
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truth is seen not so much in the authority of all the details of 
their belief and impression as in the consentient and final con- 
clusions which are reached and expressed through these details. 
Historical indications of those erroneous impressions which in- 
termingled with the apostolic progress in knowing the whole 
truth under the guidance of the Spirit neither authenticate the 
impressions nor discredit the truths with which the impressions 
are intermingled. 

It is, moreover, a sign of the providential safeguard which was 
given to the writings of the New Testament in the promises of 
Jesus, that these writings so largely arose at the right time to 
receive the fullest fruition of the promises. They arose so late 
as to bear the stamp of the most mature apostolic teaching, and 
so early as not to be essentially corrupted through remoteness 
from this teaching. The written gospel, the treasure-house of 
manuscripts, contains, thus divinely secured within it, the coins 
most clearly marked with the image and superscription of our 
Lord himself. The New Testament thus presents a unity amid 
variety of doctrine which it could scarcely otherwise have en- 
joyed. It is, perhaps, a boon to the Church, that the chrono-. 
logical relations existing amongst the books of the New Testa- 
ment, and, in the case of the Synoptic Gospels, amongst the 
various parts of the same book, are so difficult of accurate 
adjustment. In the form of express teaching, we can have 
comparatively little to say about the earlier and later doctrine 
of the New-Testament books. To us the truth is given as 
essentially one. 

8. It is only by critical researches that we can connect these 
promises of Christ to his apostles with any existing New-Testa- 
ment writings. For it is only by such researches that we can 
infer the authorship, direct or indirect, of an apostle. That 
_ these promises apply as cogently to the written as to the oral 
teaching of the apostles, may be received as an indisputable 
inference. Indeed, as we have already seen, the written prod- 
ucts of their teaching may be held, in some particulars, to. 
enjoy the fuller fruition of these promises. The unity and 
maturity of the apostolic teachings in the New Testament are: 
doubtless greater than they could have been if it contained a 
more complete and chronologically continuous record of their: 


1 For example, we see (Acts ii. 39) the germ of that ferment which was made: 
by the subsequent revelation of x. 35 to work a change in the view of Peter; we: 
learn of a yet subsequent decline from this view (Gal. ii. 11 ff.), only to find it still 
later regained (1 Pet. ii. 10 f.). 
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oral work. But in applying these promises to any writings 
which may have come down to us, two important questions 
have to be asked and answered: viz., Are these writings apos- 
tolic, or not? and, Have they been preserved for us in essential 
integrity, or not? Questions of the canon and diplomatics of 
the New Testament intervene betweer the promises of Jesus 
and the books which have reached us. And these questions 
limit the application of the promises to the books. To agree 
with the writer who says that the doubt whether the original 
revelation is transmitted to us in its primitive purity by the 
Holy Scriptures “at once disappears if we firmly establish the 
inspiration of the writers, and show how such inspiration is 
reflected by and preserved in the pages of Scripture,” ! involves 
an amazing reversal of the conditions of our problem. It will 
concern us, at the right point, to discuss more at length the 
relation of critical questions of the New-Testament canon and 
text to the general question of inspiration. We note now the 
simple fact of this relation. 

Upon asking the first of the above questions, we can claim 
direct apostolic authorship for only a portion of the New Testa- 
ment; and to this portion only do the promises of inspiration 
made to the apostles primarily apply. Anticipating, however, 
the conclusions, without anticipating the arguments, of a fair 
and cautious criticism, we have grounds for applying (either 
directly or indirectly) the warrant of these promises to far the 
ereater part of the New Testament. To the Gospel of John, 
regarded as of apostolic origin, these promises most emphatic- 
ally apply. They apply also to the main contents of the Gospel 
of Matthew; because these contents, although in their present 
form not from an apostolic hand, are essentially of apostolic 
origin. They have a secondary though valid application to 
Mark and Luke, if regarded as composed under direct or in- 
direct apostolic influence. To all the Synoptic Gospels they 
have a further undoubted application, because these Gospels 
are so largely composed of the fragments of that oral teaching 
which was given by the apostles in the enjoyment of the spirit- 
ual guidance and assistance promised by Christ. Accepting 
the apostolic calling and authority of their author, these prom- 
ises apply to the Pauline epistles; and their application to all 
other epistles which have an apostolic origin — as, e.g., we will 
assume, to the First of Peter, and the First and Second of John 


1 Lee: The Inspiration of Holy Scripture. New York, 1866, p. 32. 
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—is immediate and indisputable. And, finally, these promises 
may be claimed to have a secondary.application to whatever 
other books of the New Testament bear the stamp of having 
been written by men of apostolic spirit under more indirect 
apostolic influence. 

In answering the second of the above-mentioned questions, 
—viz., whether the writings of the New Testament have been 
preserved in their essential integrity, — we must have recourse 
to the science of biblical diplomatics. The answer, as we shall 
subsequently prove, is unequivocal: They have been so pre- 
served. 

The foregoing view of the promises of John xiv. ff., in their 
application to the doctrine of the Sacred Scriptures of the New 
Testament, is confirmed by the partial fulfilment of these prom- 
ises made in person by Christ after his resurrection (John xx. 
22 f.). His breathing upon the disciples is not merely sym- 
bolical of the future, but accompanied by a real and immediate 
imparting of the Holy Ghost. (The mood, tense, and connec- 
tion of AdBere require this interpretation.) In preparation for the 
mission upon which he sends them, the Risen One imparts the 
Spirit to them as a kind of Arrha-Pentecostes (Bengel). This 
Spirit is the same one who was sent in fuller manifestation at 
Pentecost. The power here delegated by Christ is an exten- 
sion of the declaration previously made (Matt. xvi. 19, xviii. 
18); for, as Meyer has pointed out, the power of the keys in 
the strictest meaning is immediately included in this passage, 
while in Matt. xvi. 19 it is only included by inference. We 
note, then, these particulars of inference from this passage: 
(1) The Spirit is given to the disciples in order to enter their 
personality, is given to them as persons; and yet to them as 
persons with an official commission for an official work. The 
men are inspired apostles, and only in a secondary and figura- 
tive sense can their work in oral teaching or writing be said to 
be inspired. (2) They are inspired, however, as a preparation 
for their mission ; they are inspired as apostles. The gift of 
the Holy Ghost is upon them for the executing of their com- 
mission. It is in view of having said, “I send you,” that the 
Risen One breathes on them, and says further, “Receive ye 
the Holy Ghost.” (3) The effect of this inspiration is a special 


1 That the absence of the article with mvedua ayov proves nothing against this 
view, see John i. 33 and vii. 39; moreover, as Meyer has said, the New Testament 
knows nothing of a Holy Spirit which is not the Holy Spirit. 
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and supernatural fitness for their work of receiving men, and 
training them in the Church of Christ. 

Once more do we behold Christ setting forth the nature and 
certainty of his promise of the Paraclete (Luke xxiv. 48 ff.). It 
is to the disciples as witnesses of his own death and resurrec- 
tion which have been accomplished in fulfilment of Old-Testa- 
ment Scriptures, and as heralds of repentance and of the 
remission of sins, that Jesus declares he will send the good 
promised (érayyed\ia) by those same Scriptures. 

We conclude, then, that the Scriptures of the New Testa- 
ment (like those of the Old) have a certain firm and indestruct- 
ible, though limited, basis for their claims, which is laid in the 
word of the Redeemer himself. This word consists of certain 
promises of divine enlightening and assistance from the Spirit 
of Christ, which were made to certain selected believers. These 
believers were to have the main facts of the history of Jesus 
accurately recalled and set in their true significance by this 
Spirit; and, having been personally instructed by the Re- 
deemer, they were to have the full meaning of these instruc- 
tions, and, indeed, of all his truth, revealed by the same 
Spirit. 


Coa Pose Rehr i 


THE CLAIMS OF THE OLD TESTAMENT IN GENERAL, AND OF 
MOSAISM IN PARTICULAR. 


THE mere proposal to examine the claims of the Old Testa- 
ment as to its own origin and nature involves the intention, 
either unconditionally to accept or to reject those claims, or 
else to make them the subjects of a thorough criticism. In 
these days few critics are found willing to avow the intention 
. of either an unconditional acceptance, or an unconditional 
rejection; but the work of not a few critics is vitiated by the 
concealment of just such anintention. To decide before exam- 
ination touching the value of the Old-Testament views of the 
Hebrew writings involves a most glaring form of the petitzo 
principtt. But the general instruction of Christ regarding the 
Old-Testament religion should have disposed us to regard these 
views favorably. 

We have already shown, however, that an appeal cannot be 
taken to the authority of Jesus which shall bind the investi- 
gator to accept precisely that form of the doctrine of Sacred 
Scripture which was held by the Hebrew teachers and writers. 
Jesus, indeed, unequivocally taught that the ancient Hebrew 
writings are sacred, and that certain of their contents are of 
divine origin. But in what sense these contents are divine, 
and by what processes they came to be divine, he has largely 
left us to determine by historical and critical researches. More- 
over, his own method of instruction forces upon us such ques- 
tions as the following: May we not have to distinguish between 
imperfect form and absolute contents in the case of the Old- 
Testament doctrine of Sacred Scripture, in the same way in 
which we have to make the same distinction when examining 
other doctrines? If we are left free to criticise the other 
teachings of the Old Testament, by the light of Christian truth, 
why not its teaching with respect to its own origin and nature ? 


Numerous difficulties and great risks may accompany the 
87 
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passage from the undeveloped Jewish to the developed Chris- 
tian point of view for regarding revelation, inspiration, and 
Sacred Scripture. But the early Christian Church, under the 
immediate teaching of the apostles, was not withheld from 
making many such a difficult and dangerous passage. Surely 
we cannot a priori assume that we are excused from the same 
kind of difficulties and risks. A critical examination of the 
Christian doctrine of Sacred Scripture cannot, therefore, begin 
its inquiry into the claims of the Old Testament by insisting 
upon unconditional acceptance of those claims. To do this 
might be more than illogical: it might be re-actionary from the 
advanced point of view held by Christ and the apostles. 

It must not be forgotten, however, that the authority of 
Jesus does not permit us to thrust aside any claims found in 
the Old Testament, with either levity or indifference. It rather 
pre-disposes us seriously and favorably to consider them all. 
The Hebrew canonical writings —as being Sacred Scripture, as 
having contents of divine truth, and as having their supreme 
value in the preparatory work and testimony they rendered to 
his mission — may be expected to contain, at least in germinal 
and imperfect form, the true view of their own origin and 
nature. Moreover, the claims of the Old Testament as to its 
own origin and nature have often been rejected with as crude 
and uncritical presumption as any which has characterized 
their unconditional acceptance. 

Those claims found in the sacred Hebrew writings which 
directly apply to the inspiration of any part of them are 
exceedingly meagre; nor, indeed, are the indirect claims made 
for the writings, as distinguished from the writers, much more 
numerous. This fact arises,in part, from the very nature of 
Sacred Scripture. It arises also from the characteristics of 
that historical process by which a Canon of the Old Testament 
was established. In both the Old Testament and the New, 
tokens of the consciousness of writing under inspiration are 
comparatively rare. Instances of divine commission to commit 
to writing the contents of revelations formerly received by 
inspiration are somewhat more numerous; they constitute the 
most direct claim made by the authors themselves to the title 
of Sacred Scripture for their writings. Both these above- 
mentioned claims cover only a relatively small portion of the 
contents of the Old Testament. This fact accords with the 
truth that all inspiration primarily belongs to the authors and 
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writers as persons, and that the term “inspired scripture” can 
only be used by a figure of speech which transfers the condition 
of the workman to the nature of his product. 

Of writings by men claiming to be inspired, and which, as 
writings, profess upon their face to record faithfully the revela- 
tions received through inspiration by their authors, we have a 
considerably larger class. ‘To this class belong the authentic 
works of the prophets. These works lay claim to inspiration, 
and to a place in Sacred Scripture, because they are written by 
men who claimed to have the word of the Lord, and to transmit 
that word in fidelity to their contemporaries. In these cases 
the inference from the claims of the writer to the claims of his 
record is as direct as any inference in the case can well be; 
and yet it is an inference from a claim, rather than a direct 
claim. After admitting this inference, we can succeed in cover- 
ing by it only a portion of the ground occupied by the Old- 
Testament writings. 

A further inference, looking toward the establishment a 
their place in Sacred Scripture, may be drawn from the indu- 
bitable claims set up in the contents of certain writings. These 
contents, as contents in themselves, and by whomsoever written, 
implicitly claim to be the faithful record of divine revelations. 
These contents implicitly claim, then, to have been given to 
men through the inspiration of those whose commission it was 
to receive and communicate the revelations. This kind of 
inference brings the record of the Mosaic law, on its own claim, 
within the pale of Sacred Scripture. So far as it can be proved 
to have been written by Moses, or to have been composed and 
enlarged and redacted by inspired men, it has an inferred claim 
to inspiration, on the ground of the nature of its authorship. 
But beyond this it has another, stronger, and more pervasive 
claim. The record of the law, by whomsoever made, manifestly 
and upon its own face sets forth the claim to be a faithful pre- 
sentation of divinely revealed contents. The contents of the 
Mosaic law everywhere claim for themselves divine origin and 
authority: the record, then, which holds these contents, makes, 
by an immediate and binding inference, a claim to peculiar 
sanctity as being impliedly a faithful record of alleged divine 
contents. To claim to record the word of the Lord to Israel, 
the moral and ceremonial precepts embodying the will of Jeho- 
vah to his people, is, by inference, to lay claim to a position in 
Sacred Scripture. And this claim is as much higher in the 
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case of the Hebrew Scriptures than in the case of any other 
national records of alleged divine revelations, as the revelation 
of God in Israel is a higher form of revelation than these other 
forms. 

By an inference essentially the same, the theocratic history 
of the Old Testament asserts its claim to a place in Sacred 
Scripture. It is avowedly the history of successive revelations 
of Jehovah to Israel, of his covenant relations and dealings 
with Israel. We find much of the Mosaic law, and many of 
the prophetic utterances, in this kind of historic setting, —a 
setting which is often fitted to receive the precious stones com- 
mitted to it, by being so polished as to reflect the same light 
which flashes forth from them. The history of the Old Testa- 
ment isin general avowedly pragmatic and theocratic: it is by 
the avowal of this claim that it institutes its own claim to be 
Sacred Scripture. And in the case of those more subjective 
writings where the relations of the individual soul to Jehovah, 
rather than those of the nation, occupy the writer's attention, 
it is largely in the avowed contents of the writings that the 
inferred claim of the writer consists. The claim is thus only 
involved in what he writes. This is the case with many of the 
psalins, especially with those which deal most with the subjec- 
tive experiences of their author. This is also the case with 
certain parts of the so-called Hokhmah. It is the theocratic 
consciousness, taking a more intensely subjective and individual 
form of expression, in which is laid the basis of the claim made 
by even these writings. 

In the later Hebrew writings we find, moreover, certain 
notices of earlier writings which show the fruits of reflection to 
be already matured or maturing. We meet with occasional, 
though fleeting and unsatisfying, historical notices of the regard 
in which these earlier writings came to be held by the people of 
Israel; and finally there appear certain ascriptions of praise to 
these writings for their divine origin and characteristics. These 
notices and ascriptions indicate the nature of the claim which 
came to be set up in later Hebrew writings for the earlier ones. 
They are confirmatory of whatever claims we find those earlier 
writings making for themselves. They apply for the most part 
to the Pentateuch, or rather to the written Torah, which, 
even in its broadest interpretation, can include only a part of 
the Pentateuch. Numerous rather indirect recognitions of the 
word of the Lord, which had come to the earlier prophets, are 
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also found in the later prophetic writings. These indications 
point the way, however, to that silent claim which all the 
books of the Old-Testament Canon make by virtue of the fact 
that they are in and of the Canon. This claim does not lie 
developed within the Scriptures of the Old Testament, but can 
only be seen there in germinal and formative condition. 

It is obvious that none of these claims singly, either direct 
or inferred, nor all of them combined, can be applied to certain 
portions of the canonical Hebrew writings. And, indeed, 
certain portions of these writings do not present any claim, 
found within the Old Testament itself, to be considered as Sacred 
Scripture. The bare fact that they are found in the Canon of 
the Old Testament constitutes chronologically their first claim 
of this character. The Song of Songs, considerable portions 
of Proverbs and of Ecclesiastes, and the Book of Esther — un- 
less we emphasize an alleged but spurious theocratic element 
in its narrative — are instances of this kind. Nor do any entire 
books present a uniform self-conscious claim for all their con- 
tents; if we except perhaps those prophetic books about the 
unity of which in respect to quality, motive, and authorship, 
there is no reasonable doubt. In some portions of the same 
book, the internal claims may be direct, in others indirect; and, 
of the indirect claims, some are to be placed upon one basis, 
others upon a different basis. A comparison of different books, 
and-of both larger and smaller portions of the Hebrew sacred 
writings, will alone enable us to make an induction as to the 
extent and cogency of these internal claims. We cannot, on the 
authority of their authors and teachers, construct one rigid the- 
ory of Sacred Scripture which shall apply to all these sacred writ- 
ings as such, and to all with like cogency and in like degree. 

And yet a firm and rational basis for an estimate of the nature 
of its Sacred Scriptures may be constructed out of the scattered 
fragments of claims set up within the Old Testament itself. 
To the attempt at constructing this basis we now apply our- 
selves, — considering the Hebrew Scriptures as they now 
appear before us, and postponing, as far as possible, all consid- 
eration of the effect of disputed critical questions touching the 
authorship and composition of the separate books. And for 
the purposes of the attempt we adopt the common threefold 
division of the Old Testament: we examine, then, the claims 
of the writings of Mosaism, the claims of the writings of 
Prophetism, and the claims of the Hokhmah. These three 
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main divisions of the Old Testament lay the bases of their 
respective claims in ways which are to a large extent unlike. 
The claims of the writings of Mosaism are laid, for the most 
part, in the nature of its historical contents and of those sep- 
arate acts of divine revelation of which these writings are the 
alleged record. The writings of Prophetism, however, besides 
the implied claim which comes from the theocratic nature of 
their contents, put forth the additional claim that they are rec- 
ords of such prophetic utterances and actions as are of them- 
selves results of divine inspiration. The claim of Hebrew 
prophecy to inspiration is direct, consistent, and unmistakable ; 
it is transferred by a natural inference to such writings as can 
be shown to be results of this prophetic inspiration. As to the 
writings of the Hokhmah, they stand, so far as their own 
claims are concerned, upon an entirely different basis. Indeed, 
little can be said of any claims to be found in the Old Testa- 
ment which are applicable to these writings. 

These three divisions, however, are not altogether exclusive 
of one another. Elements of prophecy are found in the Torah ; 
while the Torah, to a considerable extent, penetrates and under- 
lies the writings of Prophetism. Both the Torah and Proph- 
etism contribute elements of their distinctive claims to the 
writings of the Hokhmah. 

There are, moreover, certain claims which are general and per- 
vasive of the Old-Testament writings, and which furnish by infer- 
ence a basis for a certain doctrine of the sacredness and inspira- 
tion of all the Hebrew Scriptures. All such claims also apply 
with varying cogency of inference, when they apply at all, to dif- 
ferent portions of these Scriptures. To three of those claims 
which are thus more generally applicable, we now direct attention. 

And first of all, as prevading the canonical Hebrew writings, 
we notice their intense and frequently outspoken theocratic 
consciousness. The conviction seems to penetrate all these 
writings, that God is in Israel, her history, her laws, her cere- 
monial, her dominant national ideas. History, laws, ceremonial, 
and ideas are all represented by the writers not only as having 
a divine origin, but also as embodying a constant presence of 
Jehovah with the nation. It is true, as has been declared, that 
“for a long time supernaturalism did comparatively little for 
Old-Testament theology.” It is, however, also true, that no 
consistent theological view of the Old Testament can be con- 
structed which does not acknowledge its persistent supernat- 
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uralism. At the root of the Old-Testament conceptions of the 
law and of prophecy, there lies the great theological tenet that 
Jehovah is the living God of the nation. Its conceptions of 
inspiration and of Sacred Scripture are derived from doctrines 
concerning the relation of God to the world, concerning the 
nature of the divine self-disclosure, and the special theocratic 
and revealed relationship between Jehovah and Israel. In 
brief, the Old-Testament idea of inspiration and of sacred writ- 
ings is rooted in the Mosaic and prophetic idea of God. 

The above-mentioned truth may be verified without entering 
in detail upon the philological disputes which accompany the 
investigation of the meaning of each Hebrew form for the 
divine name. The metaphysical attribute of the divine will 
(power) seems to be embodied in the oldest Semitic name for 
deity (8). The later name, 0/98 (probably etymologically dis- 
tinct from 58), represents that feeling of fear which the natural 
man has before Deity; and the plural o7>x, which is peculiar to 
the Old Testament, advances the former idea by setting forth 
the fulness of might which lies in the divine nature. This latter 
name reveals the connecting link between the Hebrew concep- 
tion and the conceptions of surrounding nations; at the same 
time it shows the point of departure from these conceptions 
toward a higher development of itself. The first step in this 
development appears in the introduction of the name “tw x, 
which as a title of Deity belongs especially to the patriarchal 
stage of Judaism (‘I appeared unto Abraham as God Almighty,” 
Exod. vi. 3, translated by the LX X. zavroxparwp in most passages 
of Job). By this title God is known as the One who reveals 
himself in great might by making Abraham the father of many 
nations (Gen. xxviii. 8), and who enters into a covenant with 
him for his protection and blessing (Gen. xvii. 1, 2). But that 
title of Deity which is distinctive with the revelation of the 
Old Testament is given in the tetragrammaton py, the name 
characterized by the Jews —in the consciousness of its impor- 
tant relations to the whole doctrine of revelation —as nomen 
unicum. The passage in Exod. iii. 13-15 (which is decisive for 
the grammatical explanation of this title) speaks of the divine 
Being, not as eternally existing in himself, but as absolute- 
ly persistent in his purpose to manifest himself historically to 
the children of Israel! This divine purpose of self-disclosure 


1 See Oehler, Theology of the Old Testament, I. p. 139 ; and Keil and Delitzsch, 
Commentary on Gen. ii. 4 f. and Exod. iii. 13-15. 
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through the medium of a chosen servant is the basis of all the 
inspired contents of both Mosaism and Prophetism. It forms, 
therefore, the doctrinal ground for all the claims of inspired 
speech and inspired writing. By this title the fidelity of God 
is in various passages of the Old Testament so expressed as to 
awaken confidence, —as, for example, Hos. xii. 5, 6; Isa. xxvi. 
4, xli. 4, xliv. 6; Mal. iii. 6. 

Another appellation, added to the nomen unicum, marks more 
particularly the second stage of the development as it was 
reached by Prophetism. By adding nix2x to Elohim or Jeho- 
vah, there arises a threefold title for Deity: this title is most 
frequently given as Jehovah Zebaoth; or, in some passages of 
the Psalms, Elohim Zebaoth; or, in the full expression of the 
name, Jehovah Elohim Zebaoth. ‘This name belongs distinctively 
to Prophetism as a development of that idea of God in his rela- 
tion to the world which is contained in Mosaism. The word 
Zebaoth, as used in this title, probably includes both the 
heavenly bodies regarded as the host of heaven, and the angels 
regarded as the host of heavenly spirits. God is, then, probably 
called Jehovah Zebaoth in opposition to the ancient Sabianism 
by which the Israelites were surrounded. But Hebrew Proph- 
etism particularly uses the title Jehovah Zebaoth to represent 
God as at the head of a great number of heavenly spirits, who 
adore him in his heavenly sanctuary, execute his will in mercy 
and judgment upon earth, and act as attendant witnesses and | 
instruments of his royal and judicial glory.1. Thus by the title 
Jehovah Zebaoth the conception of God is advanced to that of 
the omnipotent and holy Ruler of the universe (see Isa. vi. 3 
and li. 15; Amos ix. 5). According to Jer. x., the customs of 
the heathen who tremble before the signs of heaven are vanity, 
but Jehovah is the true God, the Creator of all things, whose 
inheritance is Israel: Jehovah Zebaoth is his name (verse 10). 

Those ideas of God and of revelation which permeate the 
Old Testament, which give character to its contents, and furnish 
the basis for its claims to be regarded as Sacred Scripture, are 
rooted in the very words of Israel for the divine name. And 
what is true of the titles of Deity is also true of the attributes 
and activities ascribed to him. God as the eternal living One 
and as the Lord of the Universe is, according to the Hebrew 


1 This name of Deity is variously treated by the LX X.: sometimes as a proper 
name, and transposed in the Greek word cafaw3 ; sometimes replaced by ravroxpa- 
twp OF kvpcos OY by the phrase seds tov dvvavewv. That it cannot mean simply the 
Lord as Israel’s God of battles, compare 1 Sam. xvii. 45, and Ps. xxiv. 8, 10. 
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Scriptures, manifested in all that they contain of history, laws, 
and prophecy. The writings of the Old Testament in the two 
divisions of Mosaism and Prophetism are pervaded with the 
consciousness of the living God as manifested in the contents 
which they set forth. 

We examine in the second place another general but subor- 
dinate claim of the Hebrew writings. The same intense and 
pervasive theocratic consciousness shows itself in the following 
more specific form. A claim pervades many of the writings of 
the Old Testament to the effect that they contain the history 
of a compact — in its making, breaking, renewal, and _ historic 
progress toward final fulfilment —a compact of Jehovah with 
his people Israel. By this fact these writings seem to consti- 
tute themselves, in some sense, into a body of Sacred Scripture 
as the record of a divine covenant. This claim also applies to 
the two divisions of Mosaism and Prophetism as it does not to 
the writings of the Hokhmah. In setting forth this claim we 
waive for the present all discussion of the date of the separate 
writings. 

The narrative of the creation contains “in simple childlike 
form” the idea of a divine promise which guarantees the final 
triumph of man, although at first sorely wounded in his conflict 
with the principle of evil. The germ of a Messianic covenant 
appears in Gen. il. 15; and Lamech is made to give expression 
to his presentiment of future redemption in the son whom he 
names Noah (Gen. v. 29). The tradition of the Flood ushers 
in the second age of the world, now purified by water, with a 
covenant which not only pledges its preservation (Gen. Viil. 
21 f.), but also becomes the type of divine fidelity in the work 
of salvation (see Isa. liv. 9). The father of the Hebrew people 
is made the medium of revealing a more express divine cove- 
nant with them; and he receives, as he supposes, the divine 
promise of innumerable posterity who shall hold the land of 
Canaan in perpetual possession (Gen. xxii. 18, xii. 2 f., xv.). 
In this covenant with Abraham the distinctive attitude in which 
God will stand toward the nation Israel is substantially ex- 
pressed. Given to the patriarch Jacob in the theophany of 
Bethel (Gen. xxviii. 10 ff.), and confirmed on his return to the 
same place (Gen. xxxv. 9 ff.), the promise of the covenant 
is embodied in the new name Israel. This conception of a 
covenant, with its promises and obligations, is afterwards rep- 
resented as wrought into the fundamental law of the nation, 
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formally accepted by them, ratified by the covenant offering, 
and preserved in an official record (Exod. xix.—xxiv.). 

Thus it comes about, that henceforward all the affairs of 
Israel are interpreted by its teachers and writers as having to 
do with an original compact between the nation and Jehovah. 
The national conduct of Israel is not considered as having only 
an ordinary political significance, but is interpreted as either a 
keeping or a breaking of the covenant with Jehovah. The 
same conception is further seen illustrated in the designation of 
God as the Holy One (¥p), —a predicate which is also given 


to the nation when received into covenant with him (Exod. 
xix. 6). For the regulations of 'the covenant the fundamental 
ethical principle is: “I am holy, and ye must also be holy” 
(Lev. xi. 44). This ethical principle, through the divine effort 
and historic course necessary to its remote realization in the 
perfected kingdom of God, lays the basis of the Sacred Scrip- 
tures of the Old Testament. ‘The sins of the people, regarded 
as a breach of the covenant, lead to a self-disclosure of God 
as merciful, gracious, long-suffering (Exod. xxxiv. 6). The 
ground of the election of Israel to be the people of the cove- 
nant is the love of Jehovah graciously bestowed upon them 
(Deut. vii. 6-8); and the ground of all legislation for the 
nation, the source of executive power, the explanation of the 
cultus, is this gracious divine choice to make the people sub- 
jects of the covenant. ‘The national rite of circumcision is 
called mos nix, as the symbol of the obligations of this cove- 
nant. The chest in which the tables of law were thought to 
be preserved is called the ark of the covenant; and the terri- 
tory promised to the people by this covenant is called the 
covenant-land (Exod. xxx. 5). 

The claim to be a record of the contents of a holy covenant 
underlies the Scriptures of Mosaism. The prophets also con- 
tinually exhibit the same underlying conception by representing 
the sins of the people as a virtual breaking of their covenant 
with Jehovah. But all the noblest promises of the prophets 
convey also the thought, that the divine grace will not permit 
the failure of redemption; this grace will make a new covenant 
with the redeemed nation (Jer. xxxi. 82), and cause its sure 
and abiding symbol to be the new heart (Exod. xxxvi. 26-27) 
which even Mosaism had promised to them (Deut. xxx. 6). 


1 See Miiller, Lehre von der Siinde, Breslau, 1867, I. p. 321, and note. 
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Such sacred contents, at least in the thought of the Hebrew 
writers, sanctify the vessel which contains them. The writings 
of Mosaism and Prophetism thus become, in a certain sense, 
what the official record of the covenant-words of Jehovah was 
designated, viz., books of the covenant. 

Yet once more may we speak of an inferred claim which 
is applicable to considerable portions of the Old Testament. 
This third claim is founded in another form of that general 
manifestation which we have called the pervading theocratic 
consciousness of the Hebrew writings. The authors of the 
books of Mosaism and Prophetism plainly suppose themselves 
to be giving the record of successive divine self-disclosures, 
which were made to Israel through selected persons who act 
as the media of revelation. The manner of revelation may 
change in its details, and may be conceived of with many 
indeterminate and even erroneous elements; but the idea of a 
divine self-disclosure, as the special privilege and birthright 
of the nation in its communion with God, remains constant 
throughout the writings of Mosaism and Prophetism. | 

Thus do large portions of the Old Testament claim, either 
directly or indirectly, the right to be considered as books of 
revelation, because they are writings whose authors claim to 
give the record of actual revelations. The central figure of 
Mosaism, Moses himself, is regarded as pre-eminently the organ 
of revelation; and as such he is classed among the prophets 
(Deut. xvi. 18 and Hos. xii. 18). His pre-eminence as such 
an organ is placed upon the ground of a higher form of 
divine self-disclosure, which was vouchsafed to him, and which 
constituted a more immediate intercourse with Deity, and is. 
called speaking mouth to mouth with Jehovah, or beholding: 
the form of Jehovah (Num. xii. 6-8; Exod. xxxiii. 11). How 
the thought that the Torah is an expression of the revealed 
will of Jehovah penetrates most of the writings of Mosaism, 
needs no argument, or citation of passages, to show. How all 
Hebrew prophecy is founded in the conception of divine reve- 
lation to the nation through selected media of revelation, 
the detailed study of Prophetism will evince. But surely the. 
claim to record revelations of Jehovah is a claim transferable: 
in some sort to the nature of the records themselves. The 
alleged nature of the contents in this case also sanctifies, in 
the mind which thus regards these contents, the very vessel’ 
which holds them. 
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There is, then, no other basis so firm and comprehensive, upon 
which to place the claims made by the writers and teachers of 
the Old Testament for the title of Sacred Scripture, as that 
laid in the nature of its contents. To one who does not admit 
the three general claims just examined, there can be presented 
no special and direct claim of these writings in proof of their 
own divine origin or authority. Sacred to the men who received 
them by revelation, and who expressed them in oral and scrip- 
tural forms, the contents of the religion of Israel certainly 
were. And sacred they may justly be called by all men to the 
end of time. It is, indeed, the work of criticism to test the 
claims of the ancient Hebrew writings, and to consider upon 
what valid grounds this estimate of the religion of Israel by its 
own writers and teachers rested; but, the divine origin of the 
chief elements of the religion being accepted, it is only a fair 
and logical inference by which we pass from direct claims for 
the contents to inferred claims for the records of the contents. 

There is given, to be sure, in the presentation of these gen- 
eral claims, only the germ of a definite doctrine of Sacred 
Scripture. But the impression is placed upon a critical basis, 
that the writers of the Scriptures regarded the sanctity and 
authority of the contents of truth which they recorded as im- 
parting some distinctive sanctity and authority to the records 
themselves. Further inquiries are needed, however, in order to 
determine more precisely in what sense these Scriptures were 
considered sacred by the biblical authors and teachers. The 
claims thus far examined lead us only to infer: the Scriptures 
of the Old Testament are deemed sacred because they hold, 
scripturally fixed, certain contents of law, cultus, history, and 
prophecy, which were given to the nation by divine revelation 
on the basis of a divine covenant. 

We now inquire into the more particular claims of divine 
origin and authority which are set up within the Old Testa- 
ment itself. And, first, we consider those writings which have 
been grouped together under the general name of Mosaism. 

The truth has already been indicated, that Mosaism and 
Prophetism differ in some points, and agree in others, with 
regard to the basis which they lay in their own claims for the 
doctrine of their respective scriptures. Both exhibit instances 
of an alleged divine command to record certain contents of the 
revelations committed to them. Both receive, from sources in 
the Old Testament lying outside of themselves, a measure of 
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express recognition for the divine nature and authority of their 
contents, and for the inspiration of the men through whom the 
contents came. This recognition is most abundant for the 
Torah; since it is considered as the older form of revelation, as 
itself laying the basis for prophecy, and, therefore, as receiving 
a certain recognition of its claims from the later form of reve- 
lation. The direct and self-contained claims of Mosaism are, 
however, almost entirely built upon the basis of the alleged 
nature of its contents. ‘ The proclamation of the divine word 
does not appear as an essential part of the divine cultus” 
(Oehler). Mosaism regards itself as a system of laws and 
ordinances which are revealed to the theocratic nation on the 
basis of the divine covenant with them. But the whole soul of 
Prophetism is in the proclamation — by speech primarily, and 
subsequently by writing — of the divine word which has fallen 
upon the messenger of Jehovah. Prophetism regards itself, 
then, as a series of messages, enjoining, promising, or threaten- 
ing, what Jehovah has to say to the theocratic nation concern- 
ing their treatment of his law and of his covenant with them. 

The law appears to provide in a measure for its own per- 
petuation and interpretation by constituting the priest as its 
teacher and interpreter (Lev. x. 11; Deut. xxxiii. 10); an 
office, however, which was for centuries very imperfectly dis- 
charged by the priesthood, and yet was especially recognized 
in an age as late as Ezekiel (xliv. 28), Haggai (ii. 11 ff.), and 
Malachi, — the latter of whom (il. 7) calls the priest for this rea- 
son a messenger of Jehovah. These later recognitions belong 
to the period when the priestly fervor of devotion, and strength 
of prestige, were peculiarly great.. It is also provided (Deut. 
xxxi. 11) that this Torah shall be read to the people at the end 
of every seven years, at the Feast of Tabernacles. 

The most direct possible claim to divine origin as Sacred 
Scripture is given, of course, in the form of an alleged divine 
commission to commit the sacred contents of revelation to 
writing. Of claims to such a commission, Mosaism presents us 
with a number of instances. In Exod. xvii. 14, Moses is said 
to have been divinely instructed to write an account of the 
battle of Rephidim for a memento in a book, and to tell it to 
Joshua; presumably that he might remember to execute the 
threat against the Amalekites, which elsewhere (Deut. xxv. 
19) takes the form of a command to exterminate them. This 
instance is significant, chiefly as showing the disposition of the 
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entire Old Testament to regard the history of Israel from the 
theocratic point of view; at the same time, the ethical and 
other difficulties prevent us from laying stress upon the claim 
involved. Another similar commission to record a portion of 
the history of Israel is found, Num. xxxiii. 2, where Moses is 
said to have made a list of the stations in the desert by order 
of Jehovah. This list is probably deemed of such importance 
because it was considered as a memorial of the grace and fidel- 
ity with which Jehovah had led the people. Its historical diffi- 
culties remain unsolved, while the ethical value (for us) of its 
details seems quite gone. Indeed, the indirect claims from the 
contents of these two historical notices may be said to be in 
the inverse order of their direct claims to inspired origin. 

Quite otherwise is the case, however, with the record de- 
scribed as the Book of the Covenant (Exod. xxiv. 7). This is 
declared to be the fundamental theocratic law of the nation. 
It contains the words spoken by Jehovah to Moses (xx. 22 ff.), 
rehearsed to the people, and accepted by them as the basis of 
the covenant (xxiv. 3), and afterwards recorded by Moses in 
writing, and read in the hearing of the people at the celebration 
of the covenant offering (xxiv. 7). This Book of the Cove- 
nant comprises the Decalogue with its ten covenant words, and 
the covenant constitution (xx. 22-xxiiil. $3) with its ordi- 
nances relating to divine worship, to the rights and duties of 
Israel in their civil and theocratic relations, and to the attitude 
of Jehovah toward them.! Concerning the covenant constitu- 
tion, we are told (xx. 22) that the Lord said unto Moses, “ Thus 
shalt thou say unto the children of Israel.” Subsequently 
(Exod. xxxiv. 10-26) the promise and injunction of xxiii. 22 ff, 
and the instructions as to worship, are greatly expanded; and 
Moses receives the divine command to record these words as 
the basis of the covenant of Jehovah with himself and with 
Israel. Concerning the Decalogue in particular, we are, how- 
ever, told, with that interchange of points of view as to human 
and divine authorship which is not infrequent in the Old Testa- 
ment, that Jehovah wrote it (Deut. x. 1-4), or that it was 
written with the finger of God (Exod. xxxi. 18, xxxii. 16 f.; 
Deut. ix. 10): at its first delivery, on tables of stone furnished 
by Jehovah himself; at its second, on two stones hewed out by 


1 As to the disputed question, whether the Decalogue was comprised in the 
Book of the Covenant, see, in proof of the affirmative, Exod. xxxiv. 28, Deut. 
iv. 13. 
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Moses. Exod. xxxiv. 28 appears, moreover, to state that the 
second tables of the Decalogue were written by Moses at dicta- 
tion of Jehovah. 

Now, no claim could be more distinct and unequivocal than 
this; not only as to divine origin and authority in general for 
the writings covered by the claim, but also as to their exactest 
verbal dictation to the human organ of revelation, and their 
absolutely infallible transmission at first hand. In one of the 
above instances, we have given an imperishable record of such 
words as are declared to have been written by the finger of God 
himself: in the other we have the declaration, at divine com- 
mand, of words said to have been spoken by God to the very 
one, who, being an undoubtedly inspired servant and medium 
for the communications of Jehovah, records the words as he 
heard them. Yet any rising confidence in the opinion, that we 
possess in the Sacred Scriptures of the Old Testament (at least 
in this instance) a perfectly infallible record of divine words, 
is at once overthrown by a critical examination of the very 
writings whose claims call for the confidence. We do not 
now speak of objections which may lie outside of these docu- 
ments themselves , but, supposing them to have their origin in 
substantially their present form as early as Moses, they them- 
selves, in the form in which we have received them, quite nega- 
tive any attempt to found a doctrine of Sacred Scripture upon 
such claims. Even the Decalogue, as we have it, cannot be 
regarded as the exact transcript of words once divinely graven 
upon tables of stone. For we have two editions of the Deca- 
logue in Sacred Scripture, and these two editions, although not 
disproving the substantial unity of their originals, exhibit, be- 
sides a number of slight variations, noteworthy differences as to 
the reason for the sabbath law, and as to the command against 
coveting. And, should criticism assign the honor of priority 
to the text of Exodus, it could not do this on the ground 
of any lowering of those claims to verbal and infallible inspira- 
tion which are actually preferred by the record in Deuter- 
onomy ; for this record particularly insists upon the doctrine 
that the version of the Decalogue which it alone knows and 
gives was written by the very finger of God himself. If the 
Decalogue originated as the claims of Sacred Scripture assert, 
it could have had, of course, only one original form: when re- 
ported in two variant and somewhat conflicting forms, it could 
not constitute a basis for its own record, according to the theory 
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which looks upon that record as verbally dictated and abso- 
lutely infallible in atl details. Here, then, we have to raise the 
questions: Which of these two written editions lies nearest to 
the original form? and, Does either of them exactly represent 
this original? We may, indeed, then fall back upon the sub- 
stantial agreement of the two forms, and upon the verdict of 
criticism as to the original form. But, in making this retreat, 
we fall back to stand upon two concessions. One of these 
concessions is this: An appeal must be taken to criticism, even 
when we are regarding the claims of Sacred Scripture as to its 
own origin; and these claims may be modified or corrected in 
the course of this appeal. The other concession is this: The 
most lofty and definite assertions which are contained in the 
Old-Testament Scriptures do not serve to lay such a basis for 
any portion of them as necessarily excludes discrepancies in 
details. 

And, furthermore, even in examining the validity of such 
very special claims as the foregoing, we have to open the gates 
to all the inquiries of biblical criticism. Questions innumerable 
—e.g., as to the origin and nature of the Book of Deuteron- 
omy; as to the development of the Mosaic law; as to numerous 
alleged additions, emendations, corrections, showing an historic 
process in the formation of its Scripture; as to the meaning 
in the Hebrew mind of such phrases as “the Lord spake unto 
Moses,” “God spake all these words,” “Jehovah wrote” it, 
and it was “graven with the finger of God;” indeed, as to all 
the real facts which underlie the marvellous statements of the 
Hebrew canonical writings — come pouring in upon the investi- 
gator foran answer. And according to his answer to these and 
to other similar inquiries, must be the interpretation which he 
will put upon such biblical claims. 

As to that other portion of the Book of the Covenant, which 
contains the covenant constitution apart from the Decalogue, 
viz., Exod. xx. 22-xxiii. 88, we find ourselves not without dif- 
ficulties in attempting to accept its claims. The words of this 
portion of the book, Moses is represented as recording in the 
form in which they were dictated to him by Jehovah. Their 
origin is assigned, by their own record, to the command of the 
Lord to Moses that he should speak these words to the children 
of Israel,—a command which is afterwards made to cover the 
writing of an expanded account of a portion of them (Exod. 
xxxiv. 27). But, upon examining them critically and histori- 
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cally, we seem to discover that these divine judgments include 
certain customs and laws previously established among the 
Israelites, and certain others established subsequently to Moses. 
Upon examining them ethically, we find certain comparatively 
trivial arrangements, such as belong to the habits of a pastoral 
people (xxi. 33-36), incorporated with the most important and 
fundamental religious requirements (xxiii. 25), concessive 
enactments which show the low social and moral condition of 
the people, and operate rather to hold them in the same condi- 
tion (xxi. 24,25), combined with others designed to elevate 
them (xxii. 8). And yet the entire contents of this Book of 
the Covenant, although of such various historical origin and 
divergent ethical value, are said to have been recorded by 
Moses at divine dictation, as the words of Jehovah. We are 
able fairly to assert that laws and customs of ordinary historical 
genesis might be incorporated, either by the first or by a later 
hand, into the revealed law of the theocratic nation, and that, 
in our ethical estimate, we are to take into account the process 
of pedagogic discipline to which it was the divine intent to 
subject the nation. But the making of even the above asser- 
tions involves a lowering of the special claims of this ancient 
writing as seen from its own point of view. It is, however, 
essentially the same modification of view which is made by 
Christ himself when (Luke xx. 87) he ascribes to Moses the 
words of Jehovah at the bush; that is to say, the writer records 
what he supposes Jehovah to have said, and makes God speak 
in his record “ sezlicet narrando.” 
| We conclude, then, that the highest form of asserting its 
own immediate divine origin and infallible accuracy would not 
secure the Old-Testament Scripture from a verdict unfavorable 
to the precise form in which the assertion is made. We cannot 
infer, in general, that the claims of the Old Testament secure 
it from any of the elements of human imperfection which criti- 
cism discovers therein. We cannot lay in any special claims 
a basis for the doctrine of the verbal dictation and infallible 
accuracy of even those portions of such Scripture which are 
alleged to be the most divine. 

The noble ode of Deut. xxxii. 1-438, which contains an epit- 
ome of the history of Israel, with the application to this history 
of the threats and promises of Jehovah’s covenant, is said to 
have been written by Moses at divine command (xxxi. 19), in 
order to serve as a witness to the people; and then taught to 
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them verbally by both Moses and Joshua (xxxii. 44). The cus- 
tom of teaching religious truth by embodying it in songs is 
indeed very ancient, and corresponds-to the efforts said to have 
been made by David for commemorating important events (see 
2 Sam. i. 18 and Ps. Ix. title). The question of the origin of 
this Song of Moses is one which must necessarily be largely — 
merged in the general question of the origin of the Book of 
Deuteronomy. Internal considerations of language are not suf- 
ficient to decide either for or against its Mosaic authorship ; 
for, while it is said by one critic that not a single word in the 
entire ode can be adduced in proof of a later composition, all 
the circumstances assumed in it are declared by other critics to 
determine for it a date much later than Moses. If, on the one 
hand, the figure of the eagle (xxxil. 11) points back to Exod. 
xix. 4, the expression “to move to jealousy ” (verses 16 and 21) 
recalls the “ jealous God” of Exod. xx. 5; and the epithet 73 
(verse 8) for the divine greatness is confined to the Pentateuch: 
on the other hand, the use of the word 0% in the moral sense 
(verse 5) is elsewhere unknown to the Pentateuch; the term 
“thy Father” (verse 6) recalls Isa. lxiii. 16, liv. 8, and Mal. ii. 
10; the rams of Bashan, and the figure of speech comparing the 
people to an ox, fat and iotNCLA IS, have an appearance of 
decidedly later times (see Isa. x. 27 and Hos. iv. 16) ; while the 
strange gods of verses 16-18 — called lords (OW), a word signi- 
fying Sderhone 4 in Syriac, and suggesting Ps. evi. 87 — point unmis- 
ae to a period much in ‘advance of the Mosaic era. So, 
also, if the title “Rock,” as applied to Jehovah, suggests the 
surnames Pedahzur, Elizur, Zuriel, and Zurishaddai, which 
perhaps belong to Mosaic times, it also and equally suggests 
the same use made of itself in Ps. xviii. 2, 31, xix. 14, xxxi. 2, 
3, and Ixxi. 8. In brief, critical considerations must decide 
the manner in which these special claims to a divine origin 
shall be understood. 

Claims to be a record of the contents of divine revelation, 
made at first hand and by the medium of such revelation, with- 
out, however, the express claim to a divine commission for 
writing these contents, cover nearly the entire Book of Deut- 
eronomy. In this book, that silence as to its own authorship, 
which is maintained for the most part throughout the other 
portions of the Pentateuch, is definitely broken. The notice 
of i. 5 does not claim Mosaic authorship for the book, but 
simply avers that Moses expounded (783) this Torah: this 
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statement might, then, be made, although another than Moses 
were reporting his words. But the main contents of Deuter- 
onomy — corresponding to the title given it iv. 44 f., with its 
testimonies, statutes, and rights, and designated further by a 
subscription (xxix. 1) as the words of the covenant which 
Jehovah commanded Moses — are not only within its own lim- 
its referred to as written (xxviii. 58, 61), but are also COT. 
9, 24) definitely asserted to have been written by Moses. We 
are also told (xxvii. 1-8) that the people were to inscribe this 
law upon plastered stones, as was the custom in Egypt, to 
serve as a public acknowledgment of the basis upon which their 
national covenant with Jehovah rested. The law thus to be 
inscribed is the same as that here (xxxi. 9) alleged to have 
been written by Moses: viz., the testimonies, statutes, and 
rights of these chapters in Deuteronomy. The claims of Deut- 
eronomy, that all the words of this Torah were written by 
Moses in a book include, then, at least, the law as it is given 
in chapters iv. 45-xxvi. 15: they are, therefore, involved in 
the questions of criticism as to the origin and nature of that 
book. 

Although, then, certain express claims to divine authority 
for undertaking their composition, and for the written form 
which they assumed at first hand, are not wanting in the writ- 
ings of Mosaism, those claims do not of themselves serve to 
define the general claims previously considered as to the nature 
of the Old Testament. For, in the first place, the express 
claims, even when admitted without critical examination, do 
not apply to more than a small portion of the writings: the 
direct claim to write under divine commission applying only 
to the historical notices of the battle of Rephidim and of the 
camping-places in the wilderness, to the Book of the Covenant 
with its contents of the Decalogue and the ancient covenant 
constitution, and to the prophetic Song of Moses; and the 
indirect claims, made by asserting a Mosaic authorship, apply- 
ing also to some twenty-two chapters of Deuteronomy. In the 
second place, when we test the express claims critically, we 
do not find that the portions of Sacred Scripture covered by 
them have any peculiar freedom from the imperfections which 
belong to all the other writings of the Old Testament. 

The express claims do, however, re-enforce those general 
claims of Mosaism, to a divine origin and a divine authority, 
which are derived from its contents of revelation. That the 
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Mosaic law was divinely given to the theocratic nation, and 
that the history of the nation, in which the law has its setting, 
is itself theocratic, the contents of the writings uniformly 
imply. But touching the special manner in which the writ- 
ings had their origin, and as to what are their more precise 
characteristics, the most definite claims do not furnish us with 
the desired information. 

So far, however, as any portions of the Pentateuch can be 
proved to have been written by Moses, or, indeed, by any other 
acknowledged medium of divine revelation, they present a 
claiin additional to that derived from the nature of their con- 
tents. This additional claim corresponds to that set up in all 
prophetic writing at first hand. The writings of Mosaism are 
then regarded as sacred (dys), in. accordance with their fre- 
quently recurring formula, “The word of Jehovah came unto 
Moses saying.” As to the nature of the contents of the writ- 
ings, we have at hand the surer means for distinguishing 
between their absolute and ideal elements, and their imperfect 
and human elements; but as to the names of the writers 
through whom the divine elements were scripturally fixed, we 
have no so sure means for distinguishing them, whether in any 
case it be Moses, or some other prophetic or non-prophetic men. 
Even the record itself fails, for the most part, to name the writer. 

This general view of the claims which are primarily made 
by the writings of the Torah for the title of Sacred Scripture 
is confirmed by the sporadic and rather obscure notices of them 
which occur subsequently in the Old Testament. These no- 
tices belong more particularly to the history of the Old-Testa- 
ment Canon and to the doctrine of the canonical writings as 
dependent upon that history. They are also connected with 
critical questions of the date and authorship of the books. 
They appear to indicate that a collection of writings known as 
the “ Book of the Law” was in existence, and also in process 
of growth and expansion, from the time of Moses onward. 
The writings do not appear as themselves primarily objects 
of veneration, but as drawing attention to themselves for two 
reasons. The law of the Lord—the words of Jehovah to the 
people — is thought to be preserved in them; and, furthermore, 
the law and the words are supposed to have been spoken by 
Moses, the pre eminent medium of divine revelation. The con- 
crete Torah, the word of the Lord to Israel through the great 
lawgiver Moses, is the primary object of regard. ‘The memo- 
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rials of this Torah naturally draw to themselves a similar regard. 
Among the memorials, as a matter of course, all the written 
records of the Torah are pre-eminent, especially such writings 
as can by any possibility be ascribed to Moses. Originally 
the manuscript record stands, with respect to its claims, pre- 
cisely upon the same footing as the other forms of record. 
Supposing that the command of Deut. xxvii. 2 ff. were carried 
out, the plastered stones would be originally as much an in- 
spired record, and as truly sacred, as the manuscript book of 
the law: they contained all the words of the law, written very 
plainly (see Deut. xxvii. 8 and Josh. vill. 80-35). 

The Book of Joshua acknowledges the obligation, divinely 
imposed upon its hero, to keep the commandments given by 
Moses (see i. 7), and refers to them as contained in the Book 
of the Law. Language is here used which at once reminds us 
of Deut. vi. 7 and xi. 18, 19. Again (Josh. viii. 80-35), the 
sanctity and authority of the words which Moses commanded, 
and which were written in the Book of the Law, are acknowl- 
edged by executing the injunction of Deut. xxvii. 1-8; and 
again we find even more unmistakable reference to the fifth 
book of the Pentateuch as containing, with its blessings (xxviii. 
1-14) and curses (xxvii. 15-26, xxvii. 15-68), the divine 
words read in the hearing of the people. Later in Joshua 
(xxiv 26-28) we receive notice of an expansion of this Book 
of the Law of God by recording in it the divine promises made 
and the ceremonies performed at the renewal of the covenant 
of Israel with Jehovah. In this case we are once more re- 
minded of Deuteronomy, especially of vi. 6 and xxix. 1. In 
all these instances attention is directed to the words of the law, 
regarded as divine statutes and ordinances of blessing and 
threatening, and also to the fact that these words of Jehovah 
to Israel were given by Moses. The words are found written, 
however, in the Book of the Law, which therefore receives at- 
tention on account of its contents of divine statutes and ordi- 
nances commanded by Moses. 

Nor are notices wanting in the Book of Joshua to the effect 
that other writings than the Book of the Law, which are in their 
turn to be deemed sacred, are accumulating; such as the de- 
scription of the survey of the promised land (xviii. 10 ff.), and 
the war-song which commemorated the battle of Beth-horon, 
and which was, according to the notice of a later hand, preserved 
in the ancient Book of Jasher (x. 18). 
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But from the Book of Joshua to the record of the reign of 
King Josiah, only scanty and obscure references to any written 
form of the Mosaic law occur in the history of Israel. Such 
a written Torah is not expressly mentioned where we should 
most expect to find it; viz.,in the Books of Samuel. We are 
told, however, that Samuel wrote out the rights and preroga- 
tives of the kingdom, and laid up the document before Jehovah, 
presumably in the tabernacle with the Book of the Law (1 Sam. 
x. 25). Moreover, in the charge of David to Solomon, the 
now familiar formula for the contents of the divine revelations 
made through Moses and written in his law is again employed 
(see 1 Kings ii. 3). A book containing an indeterminate por- 
tion of the Mosaic law, and called the precepts (4 collec- 
tively), is said (2 Kings xi. 12) to have been put, according to 
the injunction of Deut. xvii. 18 f., into the hands of Joash at 
his coronation. 

It is not surprising, then, that the remarkable narrative of 
the re-discovery of the written Torah in the time of Josiah (see 
2 Kings xxii. 8 ff. and 2 Chron. xxxiy. 14 ff.) should still leave 
unanswered the question, How much of the Pentateuch is here 
referred to as the Book of the Law, or the Book of the Cove- 
nant? The preceding historical notices of the written Torah, as 
well as the references made in this narrative to the contents of 
the document discovered, favor the view that the legal substance 
of Deuteronomy constituted the main portion of this document. 
We cannot, however, absolutely exclude other indeterminate 
portions of the Pentateuch. We can assert that the point of 
view from which the claims of the written law to the title 
of Sacred Scripture are regarded, remains thus far unchanged 
throughout. 

Besides those more indirect references to the Mosaic law 
which Hengstenberg! has so industriously collected, little re- 
mains to be adduced from the earlier prophetical books. The 
earlier prophetical writings show a surprising meagreness of 
direct reference to a written Torah. 

But the books, both historical and prophetical, whose date 
lies nearer the close of the Old-Testament Canon, espouse the 
claims of the written Mosaic Torah in a manner much more 
clear, express, and consentient. In the historical accounts of 
Chronicles, the phrase “ the law of Jehovah” repeatedly occurs 


1In his Authentie des Pentateuchs, Berlin, 1836-1839, I. pp. 48-180. See, 
especially, Hos. viii. 12. 
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Ci Chron. xvi. 40, xxii. 12,18; 2 Chron. xii. 1). Hezekiah’s 
regulations are especially declared to have been copied after 
the law of Jehovah (2 Chron. xxxi. 8, 4, 21); so all the life 
of Josiah (xxxv. 26). In Ezra and Nehemiah, both the divine 
origin of the Mosaic law, and its delivery through the medium 
of the inspired Moses, are repeatedly acknowledged. Phrases 
occur like the following: “ As it is written in the law of Moses 
the man of God” (Ezra iii. 2); “As it is written in the book of 
Moses” (vi. 18); “The commandments, statutes, judgments, 
which thou commandedst thy servant Moses” (Neh.i. 7); “The 
law of God which was given by Moses the servant of God” 
(x. 29). Ezra is styled “a scribe skilled in the law of Moses” 
(Ezra vii. 6), or “a scribe of the words of the statutes of 
Jehovah” (vii. 11), or “a scribe of the law of the God of 
heaven” (vi. 12). The command of the Mosaic law inter- 
dicting marriages with foreigners is described as the words of 
the God of Israel (Ezra ix. 4), and also as the commandment 
by God’s servants the prophets. Accounts are also given in 
Neh. viii. 1 ff., ix. 3, and xii.1 ff., of the public reading of the 
written Torah for the instruction and rebuke of the people. 
Reference is also made in Dan. ix. 11, 18, to the divine author- 
ity and practical validity of the predictive curses which the 
Mosaic law provides for its transgressors, regarded as those 
who sin against God himself; and with this reference to the 
law are coupled similar ascriptions of authority to the precepts 
declared by the prophets. In Zech. vii. 12, the law is spoken 
of in such a way as to connect it with the fuller doctrine of 
Sacred Scripture in the three main elements of that doctrine ; 
viz., (1) the divine origin of the contents of Scripture, (2) 
the inspiration of the prophetic media through whom the con- 
tents are given, and (8) the ethical final purpose which the 
contents are given to fulfil. 

In the Psalms, besides certain more obscure references to the 
existence of a written Torah, and besides the simple mention 
of it under some of its titles as having a divine origin, we have 
to observe certain notices, which, without ascribing its origin 
to Moses, occupy themselves with paying a lofty tribute to 
its divine characteristics as being of great ethical value and 
power. (See Ps. i. 2, 8, xix. 7-14, xl. 7, 8, cxix.) The kind 
and amount of recognition given to the written law by the 
author of Ps. xl. 7 cannot be precisely stated, owing to the un- 
certainty of its date and authorship. Delitzsch, who, “ though 
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not without some hesitation,” regards David as the author, 
considers the “roll of the book” as referring especially to 
Deuteronomy, which was to be the vade-mecum of the king 
of Israel. (See Deut. xvii. 14-20.) Ewald, however, while 
thinking it not incredible that the Pentateuch is referred to, 
places the date of the psalm after the reformation of Josiah, in 
“the golden age of the written Torah, while as yet misunder- 
standings and misuses had not attached themselves to it, as 
they afterwards did.” 

The full significance of this later and more express authenti- 
cating of the claims of the written Torah can be made manifest 
only in connection with a critical investigation of the date of 
the Old-Testament writings. Considering the whole circuit 
of the Old-Testament writings, and without raising the question 
of their chronological order, we find an essential agreement 
in the nature of the claims which they make for the written 
Torah. Although the claims of the later writers appear to 
have extended themselves so as to cover under the term, “the 
law of the Lord by Moses,” substantially all the present writings 
of the Pentateuch, and although they put forth these claims 
with an increased intensity of zeal from which the earlier 
prophets refrain, the Old-Testament view of the written Torah 
is essentially one and consistent throughout. We now present 
this view in the following brief statement of particulars. 

1. The writings of Mosaism make a claim to be considered 
Sacred Scripture from the nature of their contents, which are 
regarded throughout the Old Testament as consisting of divine 
precepts and ordinances given to the nation as a basis for its 
covenant with Jehovah, and as themselves giving conditions to 
the entire nature of the national history and life. 

2. The contents of the written Torah are regarded as coming 
through Jehovah’s chosen and inspired servant Moses. They 
are therefore spoken of as given by the hand of Moses, or as 
the words or precepts which Jehovah commanded by Moses. 
These contents are for this reason designated as the law of 
Moses. But it is not asserted (even if the alleged fact of his- 
tory that such was the general impression among the Jews after 
the Pentateuch came into its present form, and after the com- 
pletion of the Canon of the Old Testament, may pass as un- 
doubted) that the writings which record these contents were 
by the hand of Moses; with the exception of the few minor 
portions before pointed out, and the larger section of Deut. iv. 
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45-xxvi. 15. The express claims of a Mosaic authorship for 
the written Torah, which are found within the Pentateuch itself, 
as well as all the impressions of the later writers of the Old 
Testament upon the question of authorship, must be tested by 
criticism. 

3. The divine origin and qualities ascribed to the contents 
of the written Torah, so far as we have express designation of 
the amount of writing which they are designed to cover, apply 
only to those principal ordinances of the Pentateuch, together 
with their accompanying threats and promises, which are Sand 
in its fundamental sections. Such sections are more particu- 
larly the Decalogue, the Book of the Covenant, and the dis- 
courses of Moses on the law as recorded in Deuteronomy. 
Even when the description, “as it is written in the law of 
Moses,” or “in the book of Moses,” came to cover substantially 
the same ground as the writings of the Pentateuch, it is those 
distinctive features of the written Torah which are regarded as 
giving character to all the rest. 

4. There is no basis to be laid in the claims of the Old Testa- 
ment for declaring the writings of Mosaism to be inspired or 
sacred, other than that which consists of the frequent and un- 
mistakable declarations as to the nature of their essential con- 
tents; if we except, however, those portions which are directly 
ascribed to the authorship of Moses, or are said to have been 
otherwise composed by divine command. Such portions pre- 
sent the additional claim of coming as Scripture directly from 
a confessedly inspired prophet of Jehovah. 

5. All the express claims, while confirming our impression 
as to the divine origin and authority of the writings, so far as 
this impression rests upon the nature of certain of their con- 
tents, leave large room outside of themselves for further criti- 
cal inquiry. Accepting the claims as substantially tenable, 
we are still left free to raise our critical inquiries: e.g., as to 
the authorship of most of the Pentateuch; as to the degree 
of historical and ethical perfection reached by its narrative and 
its laws; as to the more precise nature of its revelation and 
inspiration. 

6. It is the ethico-religious nature and uses of the contents 
of the writings in which lies the valid claim they make to 
divine origin and authority, and by virtue of which they lead 
us to speak of the writings which hold such contents, as being 
manifestly Sacred Scripture. 
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7. When we compare the estimate which Jesus makes of 
Mosaism with the claims made for it in the Old Testament, we 
observe certain points of coincidence and also certain points of 
contrast. That the Mosaic law contained a revelation of the 
divine truth and the divine will; that it therefore brought to 
all men elements of absolute ethical and religious verity in 
successive self-disclosures of God; and that it was especially 
the means of divine pedagogy to Israel, through which the 
theocratic nation became possessed of those great Messianic 
ideas that underlie the kingdom of God on earth, — these truths 
Jesus teaches in no equivocal fashion. But that he was capa- 
ble of distinguishing between the elements of genuine divine 
revelation and the elements of human weakness and error with 
which they were mingled, in a manner altogether impossible for 
the writers and teachers of the Old Testament, we are also not 
permitted to doubt. And, in fact (as we have already seen), 
he made this important distinction. We can scarcely fail to be- 
lieve that he might have carried the same distinction into many 
other details of the Mosaic law, had not a wise reticence, due 
to his times and to the nature of his mission, prevented him. 
As far as he has spoken, we are left to notice how widely his 
manner diverges in many respects from that of the Old Testa- 
ment. The jus talionis to which Mosaism gives a place in the 
Book of the Covenant, as belonging to the words which Jeho- 
vah spoke to Moses and as part of the national compact with 
God, Jesus characterizes rather as one of those concessive and 
morally imperfect enactments which were spoken by Moses and 
his successors to the men of old time. (Compare Matt. v. 38 
and Exod. xxi. 24.) The law of divorce which Deuteronomy 
gives among the other statutes of Jehovah commanded through 
Moses, Jesus regards rather as a statute of Moses, necessitated 
by the hardness of the human heart, and indeed no better than 
a virtual permission of adultery. (Compare Matt. v. 31 f., xix. 
8,9, and Deut. xxiv. 1.) How different, moreover, is the entire 
manner of Jesus when speaking of the Mosaic law, from that 
of the unqualified praises of the latest books of the Old 
Testament, with their peculiar tendencies to insist rather upon 
the ceremonial and sacerdotal provisions of the written Torah! 
The spirit of his words accords with that view which upholds 
the principles of righteousness embodied in the Mosaic law, 
and its symbolic testimony to the great Messianic ideas; while, 
at the same time, it relatively depreciates that which is dis- 
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tinctively ceremonial and sacerdotal. The scribe, with his 
growing importance, due to an increasing number of minute 
and often seemingly conflicting legal enactments, and with his 
superlative regard for manuscript authority, is rather pushed 
into the background by the teaching of Jesus. But the genu- 
ine and living word of Jehovah, which this scribe is quite too 
likely to overlook in his zeal for the written law, is brought 
forth from its hiding-place in the manuscript. Thus does Jesus 
differ in his estimate of Mosaism from both its earlier and later 
claims in the Old Testament, although drawing in spirit decid- 
edly nearer to those earlier claims. He does not, however, so 
differ as to abrogate in the least his own declaration, “ Until 
heaven and earth shall have passed away, one jot or one tittle 
shall in no wise have passed away from the law, until all things 
shall have come to pass.” 


O.HOA Rel Bue lav: 
THE CLAIMS OF PROPHETISM AND OF THE HOKHMAH. 


THAT the writings of Prophetism differ from those of Mosa- 
ism, in respect to the basis which they lay in their own claims 
for the title of Sacred Scripture, we are now in a position 
more definitely to consider. We find in the claims of Hebrew 
prophecy a decided advance beyond those put forth by the 
Mosaic Torah. This advance is chiefly manifest in the increased 
significance given to what we may call the element of human 
personality as an inspired medium of divine revelation. It is 
to the prophet, with his morally quickened and elevated con- 
sciousness, that we owe the idea and the fact of inspiration as 
it enters into the construction of Sacred Scripture. Indeed, in 
the largest and yet perfectly true meaning of the words, we 
may say, Were it not for the Hebrew prophets, we should have 
no inspired Hebrew Scripture, and no other than prophetic 
inspiration serves as a medium of the inspired books of the Old 
Testament. There may be sacred writings, however, whose 
claims to the title rest upon other grounds than that of being 
the products of inspired minds in writing; for not all sacred 
Scripture is, in the stricter sense of the term, inspired Scripture. 
But for the understanding of those writings of the Old Testa- 
ment which are justly considered sacred, because they contain 
the words of the Lord to Israel through the servants to whom 
he had for this purpose given his Holy Spirit, it is surely indis- 
pensable that we should form just conceptions of the Hebrew 
prophets. The study of the claims of Prophetism is, then, 
largely a study of the personality of the prophets. 

The study of the claims of the Hebrew prophetic writings, 
as those claims are embodied in and put forth by the inspired 
personality of the Hebrew prophets, we shall conduct in three 
divisions. We shall consider, first, certain ethico-religious ideas 
which enter into all Hebrew prophecy, so far as that prophecy 
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ond, the reality and the nature of the prophet’s claims to re- 
ceive the word of Jehovah by inspiration, so far as these claims 
are made known in the titles applied to his person and work, 
and in the descriptions given of his call, manner of exercising 
his office, and especially of his prophetic consciousness. Only 
in the third and last place shall we be in position to consider 
the argument by which the claims, primarily belonging to the 
personality and oral work of the prophet, pass over to the writ- 
ten product which becomes incorporated into Sacred Scripture. 
The nature of the atmosphere, the agent and the product, of 
Hebrew prophecy, must, then, be in turn considered. 

It is both a scriptural and a philosophical view which Ewald! 
‘takes, when he derives the prophetic call and office, as well as 
the character of prophetic inspiration, from the very nature of 
all religion. That God is a living God, and is therefore the 
source of all spiritual life, and that man is made in the image 
of God, and is therefore capable of communicating with God 
and of receiving spiritual life, are reciprocal truths of all reli- 
gion. It is the movement of this divine life within the soul of 
man which constitutes the soul of prophecy. The one divine 
life is the only source of inspiration, but the manifestation in 
humanity of this life is variously determined. A voluntary 
recognition of the divine presence is necessary on the part of 
man, in addition to his normal and constitutional fitness, if the 
divine Spirit is to stand face to face with the human spirit, and 
converse with it as though in a clear and audible voice. It 
accords with the very nature of prophetic inspiration and utter- 
ance, that the number of prophets should be few.? A divine 
choice and a divine call are therefore necessary to the consti- 
tuting of the prophet. 

That the claims made for other religions of antiquity as 
well as for the Hebrew, to the indwelling of the Spirit of the 
Almighty, are founded in the very nature of religion, we have 
no disposition to deny. We need not refuse to see the fitful 
glimmerings of the aurora because we admire the full-orbed 
moon. We cannot, however, admit the accuracy of Ewald’s 
words in the declaration, “The Bible everywhere concedes 
that the heathen divinities also can have their (true?) proph- 
ets” (p. 12). We are far rather ready to say with Winer, that 


1 Die Propheten des Alten Bundes, I. p. 2 ff. 2 Thbid. p. 10. 
8 Realworterbuch, Leipzig, 1848, IT. p. 283, note. And compare the remark of 
H. Schultz: Die Stellung des christlichen Glaubens zur heiligen Schrift. Brauns- 
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‘call the prophecy of other nations is piece-work,’’ — a sporadic 
and isolated manner of uttering prophecy. No other prophecy 
than the Hebrew is an organic growth. The common compari- 
sons between the Hebrew prophets and various other classes 
in other nations, popularly supposed to be inspired, —e.g., the 
pavres of the Greeks, the Italian improvvisatori, the minstrels 
of the Christian Church, —are, then, of little worth in giving 
us the true conceptions for our theme. But, having formed 
these true conceptions, we may illustrate them by such com- 
parisons, and so place the Hebrew prophecy in its larger rela- 
tions with the general work of the Divine Spirit in history. 
To the prophetic writings of the Old Testament alone, can we 
resort for the conceptions themselves. 

The epithet which Winer applies to the prophecy of other 
nations (Stiickwerk, “ piece-work”) indicates by contrast the 
true point of departure for an examination into the nature of 
Hebrew prophecy. The conceptions of Hebrew prophecy grow 
out of the central ideas of the Hebrew religion; its reality is 
due to the intense vitality of that religion. Every Hebrew 
prophet was born into the inheritance of those great national 
religious ideas which we have already found to underlie Mosa- 
ism, and to be incorporated into it. To receive, and constantly 
to experience afresh, these truths by revelation of Jehovah, is 
the claim of the religion of Israel. This general claim under- 
lies all the special claims of Prophetism. 

The wonderfully vigorous and free development of the pro- 
phetic spirit and office among the Hebrews was due to the 
divinely imparted truths which lay at the foundation of their 
religion. These truths are like an atmosphere to be breathed 
by every true Hebrew prophet. These truths of themselves 
enable us to define (1) the agent, (2) the subject, and (38) the 
organic law of the working of prophetic inspiration. The 
agent of inspiration is the Spirit of Jehovah, who is the living 
God. What was the Old-Testament conception of the divine 
being and activities, we have already briefly described. As the 
living God, in the full Hebrew meaning of those words, —a 
fulness of meaning which, alas! historic Christianity has too 
often abated and contracted rather than expanded and elevated, 
—the Spirit of Jehovah is the source of all life: all other life 
exists by the inbreathing of his life. That which is deemed true 
with regard even to human deeds of craft and prowess, we 
surely may expect to find claimed as true concerning the voice 
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which avowedly announces the will of Jehovah upon his cove- 
nant relations with the theocratic people. 

The sulyect of inspiration is primarily the entire faithful peo- 
ple of the covenant of Jehovah. The divine voice announces 
the gift of the Divine Spirit to thee, O Israel, and to thy seed, 
to such as keep the covenant. The promises to impart knowl- 
edge of divine things, to guide into righteousness, to elevate 
and fill with life all the moral and spiritual being, when re- 
garded as having a national application, are not incidental to 
the subject of prophetic inspiration: they are rather necessary 
and fundamental. The gift of the Spirit to the nation furnishes 
the explanation for the inspiration of the individual prophet. 
The inspired nation, the covenant people of Jehovah receiving 
the Spirit of Jehovah, is the primary fact. The inspiration of 
Moses, Isaiah, or Ezekiel, is the secondary fact which is de- 
. pendent upon the primary. The faithful ones among the peo- 
ple are to be a kingdom of priests and a holy nation (Exod. 
xix. 5,6). The avowed wish of him who was, in the estimate 
of the people, their greatest prophet, is to the effect that the 
gift of the Spirit might not be restricted: “ Would God that 
all the people of Jehovah were prophets, and that Jehovah 
would put his Spirit upon them!” (Num. xi. 29.) The cove- 
nant of Jehovah with Jacob is such that his Spirit is upon him 
and his seed forever (Isa. lix. 20, 21; compare Joel i. 28 ff.) ; 
and, indeed, prophecy in general is a proof of the divine favor 
to-the people Israel (Amos il. 11; Hos. xii. 10). When the 
_ people rebel, they vex the Holy Spirit of Jehovah which he 
put within them (Isa. lxiii. 11). 

For the true conception of the primary subject of Hebrew 
prophetic inspiration, the locus classicus, Deut. xviii. 9-22, is 
decisive. The promise here recorded is neither, on the one 
hand, to be restricted in its application to Messiah alone, nor, 
on the other hand, so to be interpreted as to deny its highest 
typical application to him. That its primary historical refer- 
ence must be taken as extending to the whole class of prophets, 
clearly appears from the contrast between true and false proph- 
ets, from the natural extent of the words “out of the midst of 
thee, of thy brethren,” and from the plain applicability of the 
promise (verse 18), “I will put my words in his mouth,” to the 
form of divine inspiration which was common to all the proph- 
ets. Every true Hebrew prophet was like unto Moses, inas- 
much as by virtue of his office as prophet he stood between 
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God and the theocratic people; but no other one was so great 
as Moses until the typical fulfilment of these words by Messiah. 
Now, every distinctive feature of the prophetic inspiration and 
office is given, at least in germinal form, in the promises here 
recorded. The distinct divine vocation of the prophet who is 
to be raised up (O°p2) by Jehovah, —a vocation which is, how- 
ever, as a call without restrictions among the people of the 
covenant (“from the midst of thee, of thy brethren”); the 
firm historical connection of the revelation which is to con- 
tinue the testimony of Moses; the distinctively ethico-religious 
nature of the prophetic mission and activity, since the claim to 
be a true prophet must rest not so much on signs and wonders 
as on the confession of the God who redeemed Israel and gave 
them their law (verses 18, 19, and compare xiii. 1-5) ; the corrob- 
oration of the predictive word by its historic fulfilment, without 
basing the claim of the prophet upon any minute insight into 
the definite occurrences of the future (compare xviii. 22 and 
xiii. 1 ff.), —all these are traits distinctive of all true Hebrew 
prophecy. They are, however, all involved in the promise of 
the gift of the Spirit of Jehovah to the theocratic people. 
Moreover, the faithful portion of Israel is invited and obligated 
to so much critical use of the judgment as is necessary to dis- 
tinguish between true prophets and false.. The means for such 
distinction are given primarily in certain ethical conceptions 
which are revealed to the nation by Jehovah, and which con- 
cern his own personality and providential dealing with the 
nation; and subordinately, in the tests by which the recogni- 
tion of the truth or falsehood of alleged prophecy was to be 
determined in its fulfilment (see xiii. 1-5 and xviii. 9-22). The 
forming of the category of true prophets is thus committed to 
the faithful of the nation. We even find here the germs of 
a commission to criticise the claims of prophecy, and to form a 
select class, or canon, of prophetic utterances. But this com- 
mission, so indispensable to the recognition and preservation of 
true prophecy, belongs by gift of the Divine Spirit to the holy 
nation. 

In accordance with the foregoing idea is the historical fact, 
that the actual exercise of the prophetic office in Israel was not 
restricted by sex, age, rank, or tribal connections. The cases 


of Deborah (Judg. iv. 4), Huldah (2 Kings xxii. 14), Noadiah 


1 See the complete and beautiful expression of this thought, that the gift of 
the Divine Spirit belongs to the nation, in Isa. lix. 20, 21. 
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(Neh. vi. 14), show that it was not limited by sex; there are 
false prophets among the daughters of Israel (Ezek. xiii. 17). 
The herdsman Amos is taken from following the flock (vii. 14, 
15). The swarming of prophets in Israel, and the intense and 
large activity of prophecy in the Hebrew life, are also made 
evident by the facts, that no less than twenty-three prophets, 
besides those whose writings are preserved in the Canon of the 
Old Testament, are mentioned by name, and that large num- 
bers of nameless ones are brought forward at different points in 
Hebrew history.! 

To Israel, the chosen people, the gift of prophetic inspiration 
primarily belongs; in behalf of the holy nation, the realization: 
of its promised coming is always to be expected. Yet the: 
course of ill-treatment which not only kings and priests, but 
also the people at large, gave to such as alone realized in fullest 
measure this divine gift, shows how circumscribed, even among 
the Hebrews, the number of true prophets necessarily was. 
While, then, the primary subject of the gift of Jehovah’s Spirit 
is the entire theocratic nation, a choice of certain individuals. 
becomes necessary on account of the departure of that nation 
from the fundamental law of the covenant. The people Israel 
receives the promised gift of the Spirit in the person of the: 
prophets of Israel; the prophets themselves, in the exercise of 
their office, prepare the people for the fuller fruition of the 
same gift. 

The law of the working of prophetic inspiration must also 
be conceived of as it is related to those ideas and truths which 
we have seen to be fundamental in the religion of Israel. The 
organizing law of Hebrew prophetic inspiration is distinctively 
and exclusively ethical, in the meaning which Israel attached 
to this conception under the term “righteousness.” The pro- 
phetic call, condition of consciousness, office, and final purpose, 
—both special with reference to Israel, and general with refer- 
ence to all history, — are all ethical in their characteristics. 
The sphere of prophetic activity is pre-eminently the sphere of 
righteousness. Prophetic activity is most intimately connected, 
not with pure thought, but with moral action. Subjectively, it 


1 See Winer, Realwoérterbuch, IT. p. 283. Clement of Alexandria enumerates: 
thirty-five, and others even as large a number as forty-eight prophets, and seven. 
prophetesses. Of the sons (or disciples and helpers) of the prophets, a hundred’ 
are mentioned (2 Kings iv. 42 f.) as taking their meals together before Elisha at 
Gilgal, and fifty of them went with Elijah and Elisha to the Jordan (2 Kings 
ii. 7, 16). 
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is an intuition of the relations and consequences of righteous- 
ness and unrighteousness, of right-doing and wrong-doing ; 
objectively, it is a call to righteousness, a reproof of unright- 
eousness, a promise of reward for right-doing, and a threat of 
punishment for wrong-doing. It is a revelation of what Jeho- 
vah is doing and will accomplish in righteousness, as the living 
God. The truth of these statements will be made clear in all 
our subsequent discussion of the Hebrew prophet and of the 
nature of his inspired consciousness and work in prophecy. 

The distinctive and exclusive pre-eminence of the ethical 
elements in Hebrew prophecy was, however, a matter of growth 
through the divine training of the nation Israel. For Hebrew 
prophecy shows an advance in its point of view, from one more 
nearly corresponding to the point of view from which heathen 
mantic regards itself, to the fully developed and completely 
‘ethical point ot view. This later point of view is the only one 
from which we have to regard the phenomena of revelation and 
inspiration among the Hebrews, so far as they form a basis for 
a true doctrine of their prophetic sacred writings. The consid- 
eration of other modes of alleged revelation and inspiration 
than the prophetic, and, among the prephetic, of other modes 
than the one which is thus stamped throughout with ethical 
characteristics, has little or no value for the present discussion ; 
for there are no claims to be made regarding these other 
modes of revelation, in which we can lay any assured basis for 
the doctrine of Sacred Scripture. Indeed, in the discussion of 
the general question of inspiration, the value of these sporadic 
and inferior phenomena is apt greatly to be exaggerated. 

Among the temporary and inferior modes of alleged divine 
revelation which withdrew before the advance of true prophecy, 
we must place the use of Urim and Thummim. The nature 
of receiving and declaring the judgment of Jehovah by Urim 
and Thummim cannot be determined; though the fact that a 
claim was made thus to render a divine judgment is sufficiently 
clear! (see Num. xxvii. 21). If, among the conflicting views 
as to the manner of this revelation, we might adopt the one of 
some modern theologians, especially Bahr and Hengstenberg, — 
viz., that the decision was really given by the high priest who 


1 The name given to the breastplate of the high priest in which they were set 
(Exod. xxviii. 30), the translation of the term by the LXX., with the words éyAwois 
kai aA7jfeca, and the Hebrew term ewer ata DANN, which refers to the divine 


illumination and unimpeachable correctness of the decision rendered, — all prove 
the fact of this claim. 
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was inspired for that purpose, and that the “ pledge that the 
answer should be in accordance with God’s will . . . was worn 
on his heart in the Urim and Thummim,” — then, indeed, this 
form of alleged divine revelation might be brought into direct 
relations with the later form in prophecy. The priest would 
then wear his Urim and Thummim as a symbol of the really 
prophetic relations in which he was standing with Jehovah. 
Of this view we can, however, at most only say with Oehler, 
non liquet. But, the right to make use of Urim and Thummim 
being restricted to rare occasions, when the interests of the 
whole congregation were endangered, it could not satisfactorily 
serve the pedagogic purposes of divine communion with the 
nation. Moreover, this mode of revelation partakes much less 
of the ethical characteristics, and more of the characteristics of 
mere divination, than does prophecy. For this reason both it 
and the use of the sacred lot retire into the background before 
the advance of the higher form of divine revelation. The 
nature of Urim and Thummim was as much a matter of dispute 
in the time of Philo and Josephus as it is now. 

Of certain elements of Hebrew prophecy itself, we must also 
say, that they are relatively inferior, and from their very nature 
destined to be only sporadic and temporary. This is indeed 
true of all except the distinctively ethical elements, and those 
predictive elements which grow out of the ethical. Among 
the inferior elements we must class such as we will call the 
communistic. For, although the gift of the Spirit of Jehovah 
belonged primarily to the holy nation at large, it was not a 
gift for distribution and enjoyment in communistic fashion. 
We would not, indeed, deny that the spirit and work of true 
prophecy might be connected with the so-called schools of the 
prophets. The contagiousness, the imitation, the tendency to 
congregate, and the physical excesses of prophecy in these 
schools, belong, however, to the true prophetic activity only in 
the ruder times and temporary uses of the religion of Israel. 
These schools of the prophets have most of their value in rela- 
tion to sacred prophetic writings, by the general impulse which 
they gave to prophetico-historical composition. But the true 
prophets, whose words from the Lord form the lofty ethical and 
predictive contents of sacred prophetic books, were not usually 
men of the schools. 

Scarcely any other subject of Old-Testament research has ex- 
cited a larger share of interest than the so-called schools of the 
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prophets; and concerning them nearly every possible view has 
been held, not excepting the theories that they were monastic 
brotherhoods, or even guasi-Pythagorean associations, or singing- 
academies. Yet they make their appearance only for a time at 
two periods in the history of Israel; viz., in the days of Samuel, 
and again in those of Elijah and Elisha. They seem to have 
been voluntary assemblies of men who thought themselves in- 
spired, and who for a time cherished their prophetic gift in 
common, and under certain communistic relations which cannot 
now be determined: they were not “schools” at all, properly 
so called! It is important for a true conception of Hebrew 
prophecy, to observe that the distinctive characteristics of these 
schools are without exception not the distinctive characteristics 
of genuine Hebrew prophecy, although the former character- 
istics may be incidentally connected with the latter. The con- 
tagious self-propagating nature of the alleged inspiration of 
these assemblies does not, indeed, in all cases disprove its genu- 
ineness. It may be regarded in the light of similar phenomena 
accompanying the work of the Divine Spirit in the kingdom of 
God; e.g., in the Corinthian church and among the Camisards. 
It is not, however, favorable to those lofty ethical qualities 
which spring from the most intimate communion of the human 
organ of revelation with the source of all revealed truth. The 
temptation furnished by these so-called schools of the prophets, 
merely to imitate the genuine prophetic call and inspiration, 
could scarcely fail to degrade the prophetic functions. Nor 
does the word of Jehovah come in its clearest form to the soul 
which is self-excited, or hurried into prophetic speech by the 
impact of crowds of others similarly excited. To these com- 
munistic elements we may attribute in part the swarms of false 
prophets, self-deceived and deceiving the people, which arose in 
Israel. The physical excesses of inspiration, the predominance 
of dreams and visions, the use of prophetic insight in the petty 
details of life and in response to self-interested inquiry, — these 
are also inferior and incidental phenomena which ally Hebrew 
prophecy more with heathen mantic, and which need to be 
largely left out of the account in considering such prophetic 


1 The assembly of prophets about Samuel is called " IT) (a band), and 1p m5 
(acompany); and Samuel as their head is spoken of under the title 33) (1 Sam. xix. 
20). The sons of the prophets in the days of Elijah and Elisha seem to be in 
stricter relations of dependency upon these prophets. Compare Oehler, ibid., IT. 
pp. 144 ff.; Keil and Delitzsch on 1 Sam. xix. 18-24; and Tholuck, Die Propheten 
und ihre Weissagungen, p. 26 f. 
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revelation and inspiration as form the basis of Sacred Scrip- 
ture. 

Moreover, we infer that the organic law of Hebrew prophecy 
is distinctively ethical, from our ability to trace the growing 
predominance of ethical and religious elements throughout the 
various stages of this prophecy. Of such stages Ewald,! and 
Tholuck? following him, enumerate four. It will serve our pur- 
pose best to speak rather of five periods of Hebrew prophecy. 
In each of them we behold the word of Jehovah coming to the 
people of Israel through the messenger who is chosen to be in 
special communion with Jehovah; but each of them has its own 
characteristics, which may be regarded as adapting that word 
to the needs peculiar to the period. In the period preceding 
Moses, the prophetic inspiration may be called patriarchal in 
quality, and manifests itself in personal guidance of its recipi- 
ent by dreams, visions, and other providential indications: it has 
the nature of calm communion on terms of friendship with the 
Spirit of Jehovah. Yet the ethical quality and final purpose 
of all true prophecy are distinctly manifest in this earliest type. 
Abraham is the typical man of this period of prophecy. In 
the next period the manifestations of prophetic inspiration are 
concentrated in the person of Moses: its method is that of open 
disclosures of those ethical and religious truths and ordinances 
which are needed for the founding of the national life in its 
legal and ceremonial form. Its formula is: “Jehovah spake 
unto Moses, saying.” In the third period the germ of the sub- 
sequent form which Hebrew prophecy assumed is seen enveloped 
in surroundings of heathenism, and yet successfully striving to 
burst through this envelope. The prophets of this period are 
grouped about the persons of Samuel and Elijah. In the fourth 
period the germ has come to its full blooming. In this age 
of the great prophets whose work has given us the choicest 
contents of Old-Testament Scripture, the distinctive and high 
moral quality of Hebrew prophecy is most apparent: it 1s 
especially apparent in the growth of the great ideas which are 
at the same time ethical and Messianic. And then in the last 
period, the bloom is seen falling off as the time for putting forth 
the flowers of prophecy gives way to the time for gathering 
their fallen leaves, and preparing them for preservation. 

The thought at present before us is a corrective of the ex- 


1 Die Propheten des Alten Bundes, II. pp. 40 ff. 
2 Die Propheten und ihre Weissagungen, pp, 28 f. 
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treme view of Néldeke, Kuenen, Wellhausen, and others. The 
prophecy of Israel in every period, and even in those germinal 
periods which precede the time of Samuel, grows out of the 
underlying ideas of the national religion. To misrepresent 
these ideas in the supposed interests of a scientific view of their 
development, and then, as a matter of course, misrepresent the 
nature of that prophetic activity which is dependent upon these 
ideas, is an uncritical reversal of the right method of research. 
If we know any thing at all of the beginnings of the religion 
of Israel, we know of them as already saturated with the same 
ethical truths and opinions. Without admitting this fact we 
discover no roots from which to trace the wonderful growth of 
Hebrew prophecy. This prophecy cannot be introduced as 
heathen soothsaying into the nation, and then made to account 
for the very development of those ideas, which, in their own 
development, must themselves rather furnish the partial ac- 
count of it. 

We now turn to consider the personality of the individual 
prophet, and especially the nature of his personal and pro- 
phetic consciousness. The primary subject of revelation and 
inspiration is, indeed, the entire holy nation. But the volun- 
tary attitude of the nation at large toward Jehovah, the his- 
toric limitations which encompass the divine self-disclosure, 
and, finally, the necessity for a course of divine discipline in 
the carrying-out of the compact of God with the people, neces- 
sitate a further restriction of prophetic activity. As in the 
new covenant, so also in the old, certain individuals are espe- 
cially chosen to receive, in behalf of the community, the gifts of 
the Divine Spirit. Both prophets and apostles are constituted 
such by divine choice, the former through an inner call, the 
latter by the personal act of Jesus. 

The three elements which enter into the true conception of 
the prophet are revelation, inspiration, and utterance; for the 
prophet is the inspired medium of divine truth to other minds. 
Revelation, the inner disclosure of the divine thought and will 
to the human soul, is an essential element of genuine prophecy. 
But this revelation cannot become realized, cannot become a 
real disclosure of thought and purpose to the individual as 
a preparation for prophecy, without inspiration. The soul of 
the prophet must be ethically quickened and elevated in order 
that the word of Jehovah may reach the people through him. 
Nor can the message remain concealed in the prophet’s own 
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soul; for it is a message, a divine commission to communicate a 
revealed truth to those for whom it is divinely intended. The 
existence of these three elements in the conception of all true 
Hebrew prophecy is made evident even by the titles employed 
for the prophet, for the gift of inspiration, and for the prophetic 
message. 

The term nabz (3:21) for a prophet is the oldest and most fre- 
quent of all, and is found in all the Semitic languages. It is, 
according to Ewald, from an independent root which has the 
meaning “to make clear.’ Among the Arabians, nadi is “the 
speaker.” The primary meaning of the Hebrew word is, then, 
to be a clear speaker, or, in the passive form, to speak for 
another. ‘ As the dumb man requires his messenger or inter- 
preter to speak for him, so does the voice of God, dumb to the 
throng of men, require some one to utter it.” The Hebrew 
used the reflexive forms, niphal and hithpael, as the Romans 
expressed the same class of conceptions by the deponent verbs 
loqut, fart, vociferari, concionart, vaticinartz. The conception that 
the prophet does not speak his own thoughts, but those which 
he has received from God, is, then, inseparably connected with 
his title. Thus Aaron is said to be given to Moses as his prophet 
(Exod. vii. 1), or mouth as he is elsewhere designated (iv. 16) ; 
because he is to speak for Moses as an ambassador or interpreter 
speaks for his superior. Nor is this germinal idea wanting in 
the wider use of the word when it is applied to Abraham 
(Gen. xx. 7) as one in friendly communion with God; for this 
patriarch here receives the title “as the God-addressed or 
inspired, because the inward speaking or inspiration of God 
constitutes the essence of prophecy.”? A certain divine ac- 
tivity in revelation, and a corresponding passivity in receptive- 
ness of the prophet, are both implied in the title #23. To the 
conception involved in this title, the element of utterance is 
added in more definite form by the designation “messenger 
Cx22) of Jehovah” (Hag. i. 18; Mal. iii. 1; perhaps Judg. 
ii. 1 [Gesenius]); a designation given to the whole people, 
Isa. xlii. 19. The title “man of God” is also given to the 


1 See Die Propheten des Alten Bundes, I. p. 7, and note; and Lehrbuch, § 149, 
E.: and compare H. Schultz, Alttestamentliche Theologie, p. 214 f.; and Tholuck, 
Die Propheten und ihre Weissagungen, p. 21 f. The view of Havernick and Hof- 
mann is similar; but Gesenius (see Lexicon) considers 81) the same as yaj, the 
yY being softened to 8, and makes the verb mean “ to boil forth,”’ as a fountain. 
According to Delitzsch, the root is to be translated “ to divulge ”’ (on Ps. cv. 15). 

2 Delitzsch in loco ; compare Ps. cv. 15. 
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prophet, 1 Sam. ii. 27, ix. 6; 1 Kings xiii. 1 ff., and Jer. xxxy. 
4; the same title is applied specifically to Moses, Deut. xxxiii. 
1, and to David, 2 Chron. vi. 14, who are regarded as the 
media of divine blessing to the nation. The term “man of the 
spirit” is used, Hos. ix. 7, of pretended prophets; do/p with its 
kindred words is used only of the false prophets, who are to be 
classed with the heathen soothsayers,—a distinction preserved 
by the LXX. in the contrast between zpogytreio and parrevoua, 
In this distinction we may detect the germs of the true view - 
of the prophetic consciousness in its differences from the view of 
the rabbis and early Church fathers. 

The realizing of revelation in the transformed moral con- 
ciousness of the prophet—prophetic inspiration proper —is, 
however, more clearly asserted in the following titles. The 
word hoseh (717), which belongs, for the most part, to the silver 
age of Hebrew (Gesenius), and which perhaps came late into 
prose speech from earlier usage more nearly poetic (Winer), is 
found almost entirely in Chronicles (see 1 Chron. xxi. 9, xxv. 5, 
xxix. 29; and Amos vii.12). The word roeh (784, “seer”’) is, 
however, given pre-eminently to Samuel (1 Sam. ix. 9,19; 1 
Chron. ix. 22, xxvi. 28); but it is also given to the prophet 
Hanani (2 Chron. xvi. 7, 10), and is used in the plural of the 
prophets generally (Isa. xxx. 10). We are informed (1 Sam. 
ix. 9) that this title was the earlier one for the prophet, in the 
declaration, “he who is now called 83) was beforetime called 
m5.” ‘This declaration, which plays so conspicuous a part in 
the representation of Hebrew prophecy which is given by cer- 
tain critics, can be urged at most in proof only of the following 
facts: viz., that there was a lack of true prophets in the time 
just preceding Samuel, and that the people resorted for con- 
sultation regarding their own affairs to a class of men fitly 
called in popular language “seers,” while the later and dis- 
tinctively Hebrew form of prophecy came into general activity 
only after the time of Samuel. All three titles for the prophet 
are found, but distinguished according to some principle not 
easy to define, in 1 Chron. xxix. 29; the title roeh being applied 
to Samuel, nabi to Nathan, and hoseh to Gad. With correlated 
significance do we find the term 91s (speeulator) used of the 
prophet, because he, like the watchman, announces what is 
coming, unseen by others but manifest to his vision of a wider 
range (see Jer. vi. 17; Ezek. iii. 17, xxxiii. 7; Isa. li. 8); 
while by the title 12% he is more expressly represented as the 
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shepherd and guardian of Jehovah’s flock (see Isa. xxi. 11, 
Ixii. 6). By these titles the quickening and elevating of the 
intuitions by the work of the Spirit of Jehovah, and the pro- 
duction within the prophet of a truly divine insight and fore- 
sight, are clearly indicated. But this inspiration is also repre- 
sented as imparted to the individual in order that he may be 
fitted to inspect and oversee the ways of the nation and of 
their rulers toward Jehovah, and the correlated divine ways 
toward them. 

The fact of prophetic inspiration is more distinctly asserted 
by the formulae used to describe the gift of the Divine Spirit to 
the prophet. The Spirit of Jehovah is said to “fall upon” the 
prophet; the word 223 signifying the descent from heaven, the 
supposed place of Jehovah’s presence, of that divine influence 
which the prophet was supposed to possess (see Ezek. xi. 5). 
The hand of Jehovah “fell upon” (Ezek. viii. 1), or “was upon” 
(izek. 1. 38, li. 22, xxxvii. 1), or “ was strong upon” (Ezek. iil. 
14), are expressions favorite with one of the prophets to de- 
scribe the coming of this divine influence. A similar phrase is 
used to describe the imparting of skill to the minstrel in playing 
(2 Kings iii. 15), and, with a change of the preposition (x), 
of divine strength to Elijah for running (1 Kings xviii. 46). 
‘The Lord spake unto me with a strong hand,” —1i.e., spake 
laying hold of me with a firm hand, — is the description of Isa. 
vill. 11; and Jeremiah (xv. 17) is said to be inspired with moral 
indignation because of the hand of the Lord. The Spirit of God 
is also spoken of as “ clothed upon” (29) the prophet like a sort 
of inner garment (see 2 Chron. xxiv. 20); an expression which 
is, however, also used of the preparation of the hero for right- 
eous battle (of Gideon, Judg. vi. 84; of Amasai, 1 Chron. xii. 
18). These formulae, as the use made of them indicates, dwell 
rather upon the less definitely ethical features of the prophetic 
consciousness in which it more resembles the ecstasy of heathen 
mantic. But in the phrases, “The word [or oracle] of Jehovah 
came unto [or upon] me,” or “ Jehovah spake unto me saying,” 
the intuition of truth which inspiration brings to the prophet 
is made prominent, rather than the stress of feeling occasioned 
by the intuition. The objective word of Jehovah, intuitively 
received by the inspired prophetic consciousness, and acting 
upon that consciousness to stir it to its lowest depths, consti- 
tutes the genuine Hebrew prophet according to the formulae 
examined above. 
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The same general impression regarding the three elements of 
revelation, inspiration, and inspired utterance, is made by the 
terms used to describe the prophet’s message. These terms em- 
phasize the element of utterance. The title D8) (a word or ery 
coming from the deep breast [Ewald], the supernatural voice 
which was supposed to whisper oracles in the ear of the prophet 
[Gesenius]), indicates that process of communion with God in 
contemplation by which the intuition of divine truth secretly 
assumes the more definite form needed for utterance. But by 
the term “ word of Jehovah” (Ain 127) the message is presented 
as more strictly objective, and as both cause and effect of the 
Inspiration received. The word is from Jehovah as a source, 
and to others: it is, therefore, a divine commission to utter a mes- 
sage. How deeply the consciousness of the prophet is affected 
both by his intuition and also by his commission, we may con- 
clude from the title sv which is used to describe the contents 
of his message. The meaning of this word is, indeed, much in 
doubt. Gesenius and others would translate it by effatum mere- 
ly, the lifting-up of the voice in speech; and, as applied to 
prophetic speech, effatum divinum, an oracle. But its deriva- 
tion and the nature of its use with the prepositions 97 and x 
(see 2 Kings ix. 25), as well as the general characteristics of the 
prophecies it prefaces, seem to indicate a more specific meaning. 
According to Ewald, the clew to this meaning is to be found in 
Zech. ix. 1, where the word of Jehovah is represented as lifting 
up wings in flight to come to a rest only in the land of Hadrach. 
Its more appropriate use would then be limited to prophecy 
relating to a far-off land and people. At the same time the 
thought of a word of threatening, raised, as it were, above, or 
passing over upon, its subject, must be taken into the account. 
The older commentators, following Jerome and Luther, adhere 
more definitely to the etymology of the Hebrew, and translate 
by the word “burden.” And, despite the departure of most 
modern authorities from this earlier view, we are of opinion 
that the cognate element which connects the two meanings of 
xv —viz., the meaning “to lift up” and the meaning “to 
bear’ —always asserts itself in the usage of the prophets. 
The word, then, as applied to the contents of prophecy, repre- 
sents these contents as coming from Jehovah into the prophet’s 


1 For this reason it is that so many prophecies inscribed with this word con- 
cern foreign countries: ‘‘ Hoch-spruch wenn Flug-spruch zu schwer dinkt,”’ says 
Ewald, Die Propheten, etc., I. p. 66. 
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soul, as making a vast and generally even a painful impression 
upon it, and as demanding utterance to others.! 

Inasmuch as the prophet is distinctively a “seer,” the con- 
tents of the divine word to him are themselves called a vision 
(nun), which must be made visible to others through the 
prophet (See Isa. xxix. 11, xxi. 2). We have also the compound 
expression, “the oracle which Isaiah saw” (ii. 1); and, return- 
ing to the figure of a word uttered, the oracle is said to be spoken 
by Jehovah in the ears of the prophet (Isa. v. 9, xxii. 14). 

Important truths, such as the reality and objective certainty 
of revelation, the continuous and reciprocal action of revelation 
and inspiration, the activity and passivity combined in the 
prophetic mental state, and the elevating of the faculties of 
intuition with reference to the discernment of ethical truths, 
are all implied in the very titles and terms used to designate 
the Hebrew prophet, his inspiration, and his message. 

We attempt now to determine more precisely the nature of 
the prophetic consciousness by considering the claims of the 
genuine Hebrew prophet as to (1) his vocation, (2) his com-. 
mission, and (8) his inspired mental state. 

What we may call the natural basis of the prophetic con- 
sciousness can be regarded as twofold; it is both historical and’ 
psychological. The characteristics of the Hebrew prophetic: 
office and inspiration were, to a large extent, dependent upon: 
the ethical and religious ideas of the nation into which, as into: 
an atmosphere, the prophet was born. In the case of the later: 
prophets, the preceding work of their fellow-prophets became 
an inheritance which no one who uttered the word of the Lord 
was either disposed or able to hinder from having its influence: 
upon himself. Moreover, certain natural gifts and personal. 
qualifications are presupposed by the divine call to this office. 
But the combined resources of natural endowment and inherit-- 
ance of national ideas do not avail to satisfy the claims justly 
made by every genuine prophet of Israel. The claim of the’ 
prophet is a claim to be the individual organ of a divine revela-- 
tion. This general claim involves the particular claims to a 
divine vocation, to a divine commission, and to an endowment 
with the strengthening, illumining, and sanctifying Spirit of. 
God. 


An individual vocation, or divine call addressed to the 


1 That the term does not always designate the oracle of Jehovah as a truth 
heavy to be borne, see Zech. xii. 1 and Mali. 1. | 
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prophet’s own soul, forms one indispensable element of genu- 
ine Hebrew prophecy. It is the consciousness of this vocation 
which gives the first impulse to the prcphetic spirit; it is the 
memory and the renewal of this consciousness which continue 
to feed the prophetic spirit. A certain kind and amount of 
prophetic activity seems, especially in the times of Samuel, to 
have attached itself rather to the community of prophets, and 
to have been shared by all the members of the community on 
the ground of their position in it. Under leadership, by imita- 
tion, and for a time, even Saul might be deemed a prophet. 
But it was not by those belonging to a company like that 
described, 1 Sam. x. 5, or having been trained in a school, 
but rather by individuals, under a distinct divine impulse, that 
the great and enduring prophetic work of Israel was under- 
taken. Men like Amos, Isaiah, and Jeremiah come forward as 
prophets by individual summons of the Lord. (See Amos vii. 
14; Isa. vi.; Jer.i. 2.) The overwhelming effect which this 
divine vocation sometimes exercised upon the prophet may 
be seen in the case of Amos, who assures us (iil. 8) that he 
trembled like a shepherd before the roaring of a lion when 
Jehovah commanded him to prophesy. At times it happened 
to the Hebrew prophet, as it has happened to many messengers 
of God in ail ages of the world, that he at first listened to the 
call of Jehovah with much resistance, or that he accepted it 
only when fully aware of the hardships involved. We learn 
that Jeremiah, who well knew that all the events of his life had 
been ordered with reference to his prophetic vocation (i. 5), 
nevertheless at first resisted the call on the plea of youth 
(6); but Jehovah overcame, at the last, his resistance (xx. 7). 
Again, afterward, he would gladly have restrained the divine 
impulse to predict the coming woe, but was unable to do so 
(xvii. 16). We notice in this case the effect upon the pro- 
phetic consciousness of a repeated, or rather prolonged, divine 
call, for the understanding of which both the psychological and 
the supernatural elements must be taken into the account. The 
impression made upon the mind of the recipient by the convic- 
tion of such .a vocation from Jehovah is by its very nature an 
ethical and spiritual impression. It could not fail, in the case 
of any thoughtful and upright mind, to have a distinct and 
lasting influence in elevating and strengthening the most 
essential of the moral faculties. The nature of this influence 
is illustrated by all the analogous convictions of a lofty divine 
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vocation which have been held by those souls who have been 
morally choicest, most useful, and best, in all places and ages 
of the world. How the memory of his divine call was so 
burned into the soul of the Hebrew prophet as to become a 
radiating point of perpetual light and heat, we may be con- 
vinced py reading Isa. vi., Jer. i., and Ezek. i-iii. 

- But the inner call which is felt by the Hebrew prophet is a 
call to something external to himself. He regards himself not 
only as called, but also as commissioned. His vocation is to 
receive a word or vision from Jehovah, the objectivity of which, 
as respects both its source and its destination, is made known 
by speaking of it as a communication given or put into his 
mouth by God. (See Deut. xviii. 18, Jer. i. 9; Ezek. ii. 8.) 
Even though the revelation be originally made in the still hour 
of contemplation, it is accompanied or followed by an impulse to 
reveal to others what has been for this purpose revealed to the 
prophet himself. Indeed, the revelation is itself an inner divine 
command to speak to others the truth revealed (Amos iii. 8). 
The prophet may not isolate himself, and keep his message: he 
is laid under divine obligations to seek for utterance and for 
hearers, even those to whom Jehovah has commissioned him to 
bring his word. His commission involves, therefore, the invita- 
tion that men shall listen to the word brought them from the 
Lord. (See Joel i. 2, Amos iii. 1.) It impels him to resort to 
the temple as a place of convocation (Jer. vil. 1 f., xix. 14, 
xxvi. 2, xxviii. 1; Hos. ix. 8), or to the gate as a place of public 
assembly (compare Jer. xxv. 2).! Not to prophesy as commis- 
sioned of Jehovah, and not to impart exactly the message given 
in commission, whether keeping back any part through fear, 
or changing any thing through love of favor, is to forfeit his 
divine gift. This conception of the inviolable character of the 
divine commission to the prophet is found, Deut. xvii. 18, 
and is an underlying thought of 1 Kings xiii, Ezek. xxxiil. 
1 ff., and of the entire Book of Jonah. Faithful to this com- 
mission, the prophet may be confident in Jehovah (Isa. viii. 
17, 18). This message has a powerful effect upon the souls 
of the prophet and his hearers, for it is received as one coming 
through inspiration of Jehovah (Jer. xxiii. 29, Hos. vi. 5); but, 
for this reason, in bringing it to others the messenger is given 


1 Ewald understands the words, ‘‘he that reproveth in the gate,” as a title of 
the prophet, and refers to Isa. xxix. 21, and Amos v. 10. (See, also, Winer, Real- 
worterbuch, II. p. 278.) 
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declarative authority as a part of his commission (Jer. i. 10). 
And this commission is objectively as wide as it is subjectively 
intense. It has application not only to the people, but also, and 
oftentimes especially, to their priests and rulers. It may extend 
over the affairs of all nations, and cover with its wide sweep 
the entire domain of the kingdom of God. For the prophet, 
as the commissioner of Jehovah, is set ‘over the nations and 
over the kingdoms, to root out, and to pull down, and to 
destroy, and to throw down, to build, and to plant.” (See 
Jer. i. 10, xxviil. 8.) The genuine prophet is not commissioned 
to be a soothsayer or oracle-monger, but an apostle of righteous- 
ness. The forms of his activity which concern the petty details 
of life, —e.g., the finding of asses, the recovery of a lost axe, or 
the giving of counsel in unimportant cases,—are merely acci- 
dental and temporary in Israel. He has rather a commission 
which is distinctively ethical; he is appointed to stand in be- 
half of Jehovah, as a word which rebukes, incites, encourages, 
instructs, and warns the people in righteousness. 

Yet further, this commission of the prophet may involve more 
than the verbal utterance of the divine message. He is him- 
self, in his person, conduct, and life, called and commissioned to 
be a concrete word of Jehovah to his fellows. The thorough 
honesty and intense earnestness of even the earlier prophets 
are made manifest by their traditional habit of clothing, viz., the 
long, folding mantle (1778) of coarse hairy stuff, drawn together 
by a leathern girdle. Such a symbol of his commission plays 
an important part in the history of Elijah (2 Kings i. 8). As 
a merely external and yet significant feature of the prophetic 
office, this clothing was, however, assumed by the false proph- 
ets (Zech. xiii. 4). The prophetic commission often becomes 
incorporated into the entire manner of the prophet’s life; his 
consciousness is so permeated and filled with the sense of his 
mission, that his life becomes largely a life of prophetic symbol- 
ism. His conduct is thus a prophecy, and a pledge and first- 
fruits of the events prophesied. Ahijah’s treatment of Jero- 
boam (1 Kings xi. 30 ff.), Zedekiah’s horns of iron in imitation 
of the true prophetic method (1 Kings xxii. 11), Isaiah’s bare 
feet (Isa. xx. 2), Jeremiah wearing bonds and yokes (Jer. 
xxvii. 2, xxviii. 10), Elisha with his bow and arrows (2 Kings 
xiii. 15 ff.), and Jeremiah again with the prophetic girdle’ (Jer. 
xiii. 2 ff.) or with the potter’s bottle (xix.), are temporary and 
less important instances of the power of this commission. But 
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the whole personal history and surroundings — house, wife, 
children, and personal experiences — of the prophet may appear 
to him as parts of the truth given to him from Jehovah (Isa. 
viil.; Hos. i—i.; Jer. xvi.). As a prophet he may direct into 
the line of his commission his secular transactions; and thus 
does Jeremiah purchase a field to express his confidence in the 
return from the captivity (xxxii.). The past transactions and 
experiences of his own life, which had not at the time of their 
occurrence been understood, the prophet may come to under- 
stand in the light of his great divine commission. In this way 
we are perhaps to interpret the difficult passage Hos. i.-iii. 
Even natural events appear as portions of prophecy (see 1 Sam. 
i. eal hd a 

Thus called and thus commissioned, the prophet must be 
divinely transformed in his moral and spiritual being, or else 
be forced to confess that he has misinterpreted his office. The 
dependence of the prophetic call and commission upon ethical 
conditions is distinctly stated by the Hebrew writers. That he 
may fitly accept the call, the iniquity of the prophet needs to 
be taken away, and his sin purged (Isa. vi. 5-8). A genuine 
moral receptiveness and submission (Isa. 1. 5 ff.) prepare him 
for being sent forth by Jehovah. To flatter sinful lusts (Mic. 
ii. 11, iii. 5), or to speak lies (Jer. xiv. 14), or, indeed, to yield 
in any way to moral impurity, would result in obscuring his 
prophetic consciousness, and in reducing him to the base posi- 
tion of a falsifier of the divine word. (See Hos. ix. 7, 8.) But 
being “full of conscious sincerity and of his divine commis- 
sion,’ he may announce with all boldness to the people his 
inspired message respecting their sins (Mie. iii. 8). 

We discover further proofs of the nature of the prophetic 
consciousness, when we consider more definitely the effects of 
revelation and inspiration upon the mental state of the prophet. 
The objective point of starting for this consideration is the 
reality of that disclosure of the divine thought and purposes 
which is made within the prophet’s soul. The genuine proph- 
et differs from the false in that the former has, and the latter 
has not, the true word of Jehovah as a message to be delivered 
unto others. False prophets are therefore designated as those 
who speak out of their own heart (Jer. xiv. 14, xxiii. 16; Ezek. 
xiii. 2, 17); or they are declared to be not really sent by God, 
although pretending to be so sent (Jer. xxvii. 15; xxix. 3d ig 
Ezek. xiii. 6). But this word, objective and from Jehovah, can- 
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not become a message to men without first becoming a word 
subjective and revealed in the mind of the organ of revelation. 
The inspiration, or transformation of the consciousness of the 
prophet, is necessary in order that revelation may be realized. 
In and through this act of divine revelation, certain effects are 
represented as divinely produced upon the personality of the 
prophet. 

Among such effects, although of inferior importance for the 
present discussion, and only incidental in the determination of 
the true nature of prophetic consciousness, must we class the 
tokens of excessive physical agitation. They neither prove nor 
disprove the genuineness of the inspiration of those alleged 
prophets in whose cases they occur. They belong, indeed, 
rather to a crude stage of the Hebrew prophecy and to the ex- 
cesses which characterize the heathen mantic of the time. We 
are given to understand from the narrative of Saul’s conduct, 
1 Sam. xix. 24 (especially from the repeated phrase ‘‘ he also”’), 
that stripping to the tunic, and lying prostrate on the ground, 
was the habit of the prophets with whom the king is here asso- 
ciated. Balaam is said (Num. xxiv. 4) to see the vision of the 
Almighty, falling down, and with open eyes. Notices of simi- 
lar phenomena among heathen nations have been collected by 
Hengstenberg, Tholuck, and others. The designation of the 
prophet as one frenzied (22¥2) or under impetuous excitement 
(Gesenius), although used of false prophets, Hos. ix. 7, and of 
true prophets in contempt, 2 Kings ix. 11 and Jer. xxix. 26, 
probably indicates not only the popular estimate of the condi- 
tion of the prophet’s mind, but also much in the mental state 
and conduct of the prophets which gave rise to the popular 
estimate. The recurrence of similar phenomena in Ezekiel and 
Daniel, at so long a time after the schools of Samuel and Eli- 
jah, is a proof of the decline in that age of the highest and 
truest prophetic spirit. Yet even Ezekiel, as Oehler remarks 
CII. p. 828), after falling down overpowered by his vision, has to 
stand up again to receive the divine revelation (Ezek. i. 28, 
ii. 1); and Daniel, although at first stunned, and even at one 
time made ill for several days (viii. 27), must recover conscious- 
ness before he is intrusted with the entire divine self-disclosure 
(x. 8-10). This latter prophet, whose excessive excitement in 
the presence of his prophetic vision distinguishes him, according 
to his own narrative, from all the other Hebrew prophets, repre- 
sents himself as falling senseless after he had heard the sound 
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of the words, and then as being made to arise in order that he 
might give heed to them; although he became sick in conse- 
quence of the impression of the vision. 

The condition of ecstasy may, then, be considered as one 
which, in the view of the Old Testament, especially when that 
view receives treatment in the light of its historic development, 
is only incidental to the revelations received by the prophets. 
Extremes of the ecstatic state, in which the moral self-con- 
sciousness appears for a time to be sunk in a flood of frenzied 
emotion, do not belong as a distinctive characteristic to the 
greatest Hebrew prophets. Nor do the phenomena of ecstasy 
deserve any conclusive weight in estimating the nature of 
Hebrew prophecy as a basis for the doctrine of prophetic Sacred 
Scripture. These are, indeed, the phenomena upon which the 
mechanical theory of inspiration primarily laid chief stress; 
and this fact shows to what crudity and violence of views this 
theory is to be veferred for its basis. For, although Winer’s 
remark, that the home of the prophets is the land of the South, 
“where the blood runs quicker through the veins, and feeling 
breaks forth stronger and prompter,” is undoubtedly applicable 
to the Hebrews; the fact neither explains on the one hand, nor 
on the other discredits, the inspiration of these teachers of 
ethical and predictive truth. We must, then, in common with 
most modern opinion, express our dissent from both the earlier 
and the later views of Hengstenberg. 

The consistent claim of the Hebrew prophets establishes the 
following statement as to their mental state: In genuine proph- 
ecy the Spirit of God, having its seat in and taking its point of 
departure from the ethico-religious nature, illumines the intui- 
tive faculties, quickens and elevates the ethical emotions, and 
so possesses and sways the entire soul. This effect is not to 
be described, however, as a mere quickening, by natural and 
historic forces, of the ordinary ethical and religious faculties. 
The Divine Spirit moves within the prophet, having first come 
to him as an influence from Jehovah. But the centre of this 
spiritual influence is in the ethical and religious nature. The 
prophetic insight and foresight which result from the divine 
illumining are distinctively ethical; the emotions which are 
excited and strengthened are those which are connected with 
~ moral conduct; the final purpose of the inspiration is the 
imparting of ethical and religious truth, and the inciting of 
right moral conduct. Thus does the entire soul become an 
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organ for the revelation of the thought and will of Jehovah; 
but the organ is used only within the sphere, and for the final — 
purpose, contemplated in the act of inspiration. 

We consider then, first, the ilumining of the intuitive facul- 
ties of the prophet by the divine gift of ethico-religious insight 
and foresight. Peculiar insight and foresight are claimed for 
the true Hebrew prophet as bestowed upon him by the Spirit 
of Jehovah in the form of an “inward intuition.” It belongs 
to the very nature of prophetic consciousness to behold things 
present and things to come, more than is possible for the com- 
mon consciousness of uninspired men, from the divine point of 
view: the true prophet of the Lord sees all things which he sees 
prophetically, as one seeing them in God. The titles of the 
prophet, 785 and 7in, and the word jin with its kindred words 
for the revelation made to him, have already been referred to 
in proof of this truth. In view of the same claim are we to 
interpret the favorite use of the verb “to see” (TIN) to desig- 
nate even the divine communications in forms: of speech 
(Amos i. 1; Isa. ii. 1), a form of inward perception which is 
also represented as hearing a word spoken within and yet to 
the soul (Isa. xxi. 10, xxvii. 22). The same thought is also 
indicated in those forms of speech by which the prophet is 
represented as a watchman who stations himself upon his post 
of outlook, that he may be the first to behold the inner mean- 
ing of his own times, as well as of those coming events which 
rise in anticipation above the horizon of prophetic vision. 
Thus we have the various figures of speech blended in Hab. ii. 
1, where the prophet declares he will take his stand on the 
watch-tower, and wait for a vision of what Jehovah will say to 
his soul: such a vision is recorded for us, Isa. xxi. 6 ff. In 
cases where the inward intuition is represented as a picture, or 
vision, presented before the eye of the inspired imagination, 
we are not generally to suppose such a work of the faculty of 
sensuous representation as takes place in the case of vivid 
dreams, or in waking states of disease, or in other abnormal 
excitement of the brain. Such a work of the imagination 
seems, however, sometimes to be implied; or, rather, it cannot 
always be excluded. Excitement of the faculty of recalling 
and picturing anew, and in new combinations, the objects of 
sense-perception, may be implied in the prophetic visions of 
Amos vii. 1-ix. 6; Jer. xxiv.; Isa. vi. Specimens of vision, 
combined with the appearance of deep insensibility or enhanced 
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to rapture, are to be found in Dan. viii. 18, x. 9, and Ezek. viii. 
1-3, xi. 1. In other instances the form of vision seems to be 
assumed, and rhetorically used to convey prophetic truth, in 
much the same fashion as that in which the parable also was 
employed (see 1 Kings xxii. 17, 19, and compare 2 Sam. xii.. 
1-9; Isa. v. 1-7). Some of the so-called visions of the later 
prophets, as for instance that in the tenth chapter of Ezekiel, 
cannot be represented as they are described in the text by any 
combinations possible for the plastic art or even the sensuous 
imagination: they must be regarded as the wholly artificial 
work of the verbal composer, — though perhaps upon the basis 
of some confused experiences of the sensuous imagination, — 
rather than as the result of prophetic intuition realized in pic- 
torial forms. The one conception of an “inward intuition” 
accompanies, however, the great variety in form of the pro- 
phetic vision; from the artless symbols of Amos to the arti- 
ficial and complicated verbal productions of Zechariah, Ezekiel, 
and Daniel. 

The comparison sometimes made between this inward intui- 
tion, in which the inspired imagination, although representing 
ethical objects, assumes the form designated as ‘a vision,” and 
the case of ordinary vivid dreams, is of little value. Revela- 
tion by dreams is to be regarded as an inferior form (Num. xii. 
6-8), and one particularly lable to self-deception. For this 
reason the claim to such revelation is spoken of as a token 
of the false prophets (Jer. xxiii. 25-28: compare, however, 
Joel ii. 28). And, although a comparison of the prophetic 
state with the state of somnambulism or hypnotism suggests 
itself most obviously in such cases as those recorded in Daniel, 
the comparison itself, when made, serves to show how unlike 
all such mental states was the quickened and elevated ethical 
“inward intuition ” distinctive of the truly inspired prophet 
of Israel. The result of every such comparison may be 
summed up in these words: “Divine prophetic inspiration, 
from whatever point of view it may be critically regarded, is 
a unique phenomenon.” ! 

Nor do the intuitions of heathen diviners, or the penetrating 
conceptions of genius, even when distinctively ethico-religious, 
correspond precisely to the claims to insight and foresight of 
the Hebrew prophets. The former are indeed analogous to the 


1 See Ennemoser, Der Magnetismus im Verhaltniss zur Natur und Religion, pp. 
91, 241. 
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latter; because all intellectual endowment, and all human in- 
sight and foresight, especially in ethico-religious matters, are 
the results of a divine spiritual influence. To the former, 
however, are wanting not only the national atmosphere created 
by those revelations of fresh ethical and religious truth which 
belonged to ancient Israel, but also the clear self-consciousness 
of receiving the objective word of the Lord, and of being 
constituted by him the media of his communication with the 
nation. In one chief feature, indeed, the better class of heathen 
diviners may be compared, as respects their state of conscious- 
ness, with the Hebrew prophets. Both divination and prophecy 
are saturated with the ethical and religious convictions and 
feelings of our common humanity. But, even as respects the 
essentials of the mental state of insight and foresight, the self- 
consciousness of heathen mantic and of Hebrew prophecy are 
unlike. In extravagance of emotions the mantic is most like 
the inferior authors and passages of Hebrew prophetic writing. 
But as respects the inward intuition, his much superior concep- 
tions of God and holiness, his loftier sense of divine vocation, 
his clearer consciousness of the divine communion, his surer 
conviction of receiving the undoubted word of the Lord, his 
consciousness of more absolute response in feeling and will to 
this divine word, —all these elements of difference find their 
expression in the mental condition of the Hebrew prophet. 
As rays of moonlight, feebly and fitfully breaking through 
the chinks of a cabin wall, seem to the open beams of the sun 
advancing from dawn to full daylight, so may we compare 
the fickle and dim light of the Spirit in the souls of heathen 
diviners, to the clearness and illumining power of the inward 
intuition which belonged to the genuine Hebrew seer. 

The prophetic consciousness differs from that in which arise 
the marvellous conceptions of genius, with their seemingly divine 
insight into ethical truth and into the consequences of moral 
conduct. These conceptions do not involve the consciousness 
of communion with God, nor the conviction of receiving a 
word from him which must become, by the morai action of 
the recipient, a divine message to others. Lasaulx may see in 
Scipio’s allusion, amidst the ruins of Carthage, to the future 
fall of Rome, “a genuine prophecy ;” but the mental state of 
the predictor bore little resemblance to that of the inspired 
Hebrew seer. Scipio did not feel that the word and Spirit 
of the Lord had come upon him, or that he must station him- 
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self upon the watch-tower to see what the Lord would say to 
him; he did not preface his conjecture with a “ Thus saith the 
Lord.” 

The further claim to a divine power of foresight is embodied 
in the promise of a succession of prophets (Deut. xviii. 15), 
and is repeatedly made by the individual members of the suc- 
cession, especially by the writer of Isaiah from chapter xl. 
onward; e.g., xli. 21-28, xlii. 9, xliii. 9-13, xliv. 25 f., xlv. 21. 
But this prediction, which is involved in prophetic intuition, 
is distinctively an ethical affair. It is true that the earlier 
prophets were applied to for disclosures in matters of ordinary 
life; possibly we may also admit the assertion of Oehler, that 
such disclosures were really, though sparingly, given in order 
to keep the people from resorting to heathen soothsayers.! 
The great and distinctive elements of Old-Testament predic- 
tion are, however, of quite another order from those required 
for work like this. The true seer must not use his prophetic 
foresight to pander to selfishness, as does the false Hebrew 
prophet, or the prophet of false and heathen gods. (See Hos. 
iv.12; Ezek. xiv. 1-11, xx. 1-4.) Possessing an imparted divine 
insight into the present ethical relations of the kingdom of 
God, he possesses also a certain divine foresight into the future 
unfolding of those relations. Looking back and forth between 
the world and God, he sees the future of his nation, and even 
of other peoples, as lying in God.? Thus is he fitted to under- 
stand and declare the counsels of Jehovah, both with reference 
to the present and to the future, especially with reference to 
the future as contained in the present. (See Jer. xxii. 18, 22; 
Amos ii. 7, iv. 18.) His prediction regarding the future is a 
message of righteousness unto the men of the present: ‘“ Be- 
cause I will do this unto thee, prepare to meet thy God, O 
Israel” (Amos iv. 12). We note for the present the charac- 
teristically ethical nature of the Old-Testament claim to pre- 
diction: as to the nature and validity of its predictive contents 
we shall examine in another place. 

Nor can we omit to mention the great influence which the 
Messianic idea must have had toward quickening and illumin- 
ing the consciousness of the Hebrew prophets for the intuition 
of moral and religious truth. The so-called prophecy of Plato 
concerning the Lord’s righteous but suffering one is perhaps 


1 Theology of the Old Testament, II. pp. 346 ff. 
2 Compare Ewald, Die Propheten, etc., I. p. 23. 
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the most remarkable gleam of true ethical insight and foresight 
which has shone upon the world outside of the Sacred Scrip- 
tures. But in the Hebrew prophets we have a succession of 
men whose memories, imaginations, thoughts, and purposes were 
divinely quickened and elevated by the celestial word which 
bore, under its various forms, the revelation of Messiah. 

The mental state of the prophet, besides the inward intuition 
in its two forms of ethical insight and ethical foresight, involves 
a certain excitement of the emotions. To assist this excitement 
the prophets of the times of Samuel and Elisha seem to have 
employed music. (See 2 Kings i.15.) To this purpose Oehler 
also refers (II. p. 830) the circumstance alluded to by Hengsten- 
berg, that the prophets sometimes received their visions by the 
side of murmuring waters. (See Ezek. i.38; Dan.x. 4.) It is, 
nevertheless, pre-eminently the strong play of those emotions 
that belong to the intuition and promulgation of ethical and 
religious truth, which characterizes the mental state of the 
prophet. His mental state shares in the divine emotions that 
are appropriate in the presence of the ideas which he receives 
by sharing in the divine intuition. Thus the prophet feels the 
same wrath which he understands to be burning in the heart of 
Jehovah against sin, and as well the same pity and compassion 
toward the people who suffer on account of their sin. The 
moral emotion of triumph enables him at times to walk with 
firm and light foot upon the high places where God has placed 
him. (See Hab. iii. 19.) Even when he beholds prophetically 
the desolations which the anger of Jehovah will visit upon them 
for their sins, he experiences a joy at the execution of the will 
of Him from whom his commission comes. (Hab. in. 17 f.; 
Ezek. ii. 10, compare iii. 3.) The emotions of dread which 
precede and accompany his inspiration are also distinctively 
ethical: they are the sinking of the soul before the holiness 
of Jehovah (Isa. vi. 5), or the reversion of self-sacrificing love 
before the divine judgments upon the beloved nation. Nor 
does this dread, born of self-sacrificing love, always confine 
itself to the case of Israel: the prophet even feels the woes 
advancing against Moab (Isa. xvi. 9-11) and Babylon (xxi. 
1-10), the oppressors of Israel. On the other hand, the emotion 
of joy with which the prophets almost uniformly contemplate 
the destruction of the enemies of their people is intensely eth- 
ical. This joy is an element of devotion to Jehovah, and to 
the cause which is supposed to represent his interests upon the 
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earth. In certain instances, however, the expression of this 
Joy seems to approach a fierce vindictiveness, and thus gives 
rise to the same ethical difficulties which accompany the con- 
sideration of the imprecatory Psalms. 

Grandest and most divine of all the moral emotions uniform- 
ly stirred by inspiration within the consciousness of the proph- 
ets, is the pure joy with which they everywhere regard the 
predicted moral regeneration of their nation, and the establish- 
ment through it of the perfected kingdom of God. Through 
whatever dim valleys of sorrow, over whatever boggy ways of 
doubt, up whatever steep places of anger, the prophet may be 
called in inspired feeling to pass; he always returns from the 
journey at times to the lofty watch-tower of hope, from which 
he can see the Delectable Mountains, and utter his distinctively 
prophetic cry of comfort to the people of God. By inspiration 
of the Almighty are also the moral emotions of courage and 
fearlessness before men, and the happiness of conscious recti- 
tude, enhanced in the prophet’s soul. Thus Micah claims (iii. 
8) a bold and intrepid spirit in proclaiming to Israel its sin; 
and Jeremiah, though feariig, by natural emotion, a failure 
before his enemies, becomes strong, by inspired feeling, in 
the consciousness of rectitude, and in the conviction that he 
should certainly triumph over them (see Jer. i. 19, xv. 20, xx. 
LL); 

Accepting, then, the claims of Prophetism as affording a sub- 
stantially true description of the inspired mental state of the 
genuine Hebrew prophet, we conclude: Within his soul, as pre- 
pared by the influence of national religious ideas and by the 
sense of a divine vocation and commission, the Spirit of God 
so quickened and elevated the faculties as to produce a super- 
natural inward intuition, —an insight into the present and a 
foresight of the future as seen from the ethical and divine point 
of view; and this intuition was accompanied by appropriate 
moral feelings, the unusual excitement of which may be as- 
-eribed to the same divine source. The centre of the divine 
influence upon his soul was in the ethico-religious nature of the 
prophet: nevertheless, all the faculties employed in the work 
of supernatural insight and foresight — his memory, imagina- 
tion, faculties of apprehension and comprehension — were also 
supernaturally quickened and elevated. The final purpose of 
this inspiration was in order that the prophet might, as one 
possessed of a supernatural ethical intuition, become the me- 
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dium for conveying ethico-religious truths and ideas to Israel 
and to the world. 

In accordance with this ethical conception of the Hebrew 
prophet stands the fact that his prophetic word is represented 
as coming to him in answer to his desire for communion with 
God, or even in answer to actual prayer (see Hab. ii. 1 f.; Isa. 
xxi. 8; Jer. xxiii. $5, xxxiil16 5 (Dani ixi4) 209.9 ae 
me, and I will answer thee, and show thee great and hidden 
things which thou knowest not” (Jer. xxxili. 8). 

Such, briefly described according to the data furnished by 
themselves, were the preparation, call, commission, and mental 
state in prophetic activity, of those remarkable men whose 
claims serve to lay the basis of a doctrine of sacred prophetic 
Seripture. We now consider the argument by which these 
claims, primarily belonging to the personality of the prophet 
and to his oral work, pass over to that written product which 
becomes incorporated into the writings of the Old Testament. 
For the inspiration of the prophetic writings of Hebrew Scrip- 
ture can be spoken of only as a derived quality. The work of 
writing is in general an entirely secondary affair with the He- 
brew prophet. With claims on the part of mere scribes or com- 
pilers to be inspired in the act of collecting and editing the 
prophetic utterances of inspired men, we have nothing what- 
ever to do. Such claims can form no basis for a correct view 
of the prophetic writings. | 

Titles and narratives which transfer certain qualities of 
prophecy to the record of the same prophecy are not, however, 
wanting in the writings of Prophetism. The phrase “word of 
Jehovah” is in some instances applied to the entire contents 
of a prophetic book, although the prophecies which it contains, 
or rather of which it gives an epitome, have extended over 
three (Mic. i. 1) or even four (Hos. i. 1) reigns of contempo- 
raneous kings (see also Zeph.i.1). This use of this phrase 
shows how the prophet came to regard all his impressions, and 
all his conduct, as a message or word from Jehovah to his own 
fellows. In two other instances, viz.. Amos and Jeremiah, the 
prophetic deliverances when committed to writing are called 
the words of the prophet; but they are so called with a quali- 
fying phrase (“which he saw” in Amos i. 1, and “to whom the 
word of Jehovah came” in Jer. i. 2) to show the divine origin 
and authority of the prophecies thus fixed in written form. In 
such cases, however, the implied claim is made for the prophet 
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in his reception and oral delivery of the message. The claim 
can be transferred to the writing only by inference, and with a 
secondary application. Amos records what he saw, ie., as an 
inspired seer; Jeremiah writes down his own words as those of 
one to whom the message of the Lord had formerly come. The 
same conception of prophetic Scripture, as a record of divine 
revelations made to the inspired seer, explains the use of the 
word “vision ” (1) when applied to the contents of a prophetic 
book. This use of the word is found in Nahum, Obadiah, and 
Isaiah ; the latter of whom especially confirms the validity of the 
conception by introducing it again (ii. 1) under an expanded 
form of designation, viz., “the word which Isaiah saw.” The 
contents of the prophetic vision are regarded as an oracle from 
Jehovah; and inversely the word of Jehovah comes in the form 
of a prophetic vision to the inspired seer. In this form of speech 
the two conceptions which are blended in one are the follow- 
ing: the truth received as of divine origin and authority, and 
the prophet as receiving this truth in an inspired condition 
of insight and foresight. The contents of that vision which is 
_a word of Jehovah are represented as constituting the prophet- 
ic book. Of the condition of the writer’s consciousness when 
making the record, or of the qualities of the record except so 
far as they are implied in the titles given to its contents, noth- 
ing whatever is said. The oracle of Jehovah, originally deliv- 
ered in verbal form, is, however, sometimes spoken of as a 
vision when reviewed for the purpose of committing it to writ- 
ieecsce 25am. vil.1();\ Isa. i. 1, xx1/,.2, xxi. 5).:\ The seer in 
writing is a seer still. 

Numerous instances are also found of an alleged express di- 
vine commission to prepare the contents of revelation which 
have previously been made to the prophet, in a permanent form 
of record. In Isa. viii. 1 the prophet is divinely commanded 
to take a large tablet, and engrave upon it in a distinct char- 
acter, “Concerning Maher-shalal-hash-baz:” this was probably 
to be done for the purpose of erecting it in some public place 
where it should attract the attention of the people.’ Parallel 
with the command here given to Isaiah is that received by 
Habakkuk (ii. 2). So also is the prophet commanded both to 
engrave upon a tablet, and to record in parchment, the conduct 
of the people toward the oracles which were received from 
Jehovah, and which denounced their intention to form an alli- 


1 Ewald, Die Propheten, etc., I. p. 348. 
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ance with Egypt against the threatening power of Assyria. 
The record is to serve as a perpetual witness of the rebellion 
of Israel. The interesting narrative of Jeremiah, chap. xxxvi., 
informs us how this prophet, at divine command, dictated to 
his faithful companion and scribe Baruch, the prophetic oracles 
which Jehovah had given him concerning Israel, Judah, and 
the nations generally; and how, when the first roll was de- 
stroyed, he caused to be prepared another roll containing, be- 
sides the contents of the first, many similar oracles. This 
account, although its right location in the Book of Jeremiah 
is disputable, is evidently designed to authenticate one of the 
larger sections of the book. In case we place it where Ewald 
does, it forms, together with chapter xlv., the close of all the 
prophecies of Jeremiah excepting the later additions found in 
xxxvil.—xliv. and xlvi. 18-28. The divine promise of a re- 
turn from the exile is not only written in a letter by Jeremiah 
and sent to Babylon (xxix. 1), but is also, according to an 
oracle from Jehovah (xxx. 1, 2), written in a book, that it may 
have a permanent record. So the prophet Ezekiel, besides 
being commanded by the Lord to publish orally and to act 
forth his mission, as well as to embody it in various symbolical 
forms, is also instructed from the same source to commit certain 
small portions of it to writing (xxiv. 1, 2). Probably the com- 
mand of xliii. 10, to show the temple seen in his prophetic 
vision to the house of Israel, may be interpreted of a written 
description. 

Other portions of the writings of Prophetism are directly 
ascribed to the activity of the prophets, though without an 
alleged divine commission to write. The message of Isa. viii. 
5-15, after having been committed to writing as an epitome of 
his oral prophecies on the subject of Judah’s proposed. alliance 
with Assyria, is, under divine direction, sealed up and given for 
safe-keeping to his disciples (see verse 16). In Jeremiah we 
find repeated notices of the committing of his oracles to writing 
by the prophet himself. It is by no means clear what were the 
contents of the book referred to (xxv. 13) as containing what 
Jeremiah prophesied concerning all nations. The subscription 
does not correspond to the chapters just preceding, and is re- 
garded by some as manifestly unoriginal and interpolated. 
Notice is given of Daniel (vii. 1) that he made a record of the 
dream which he had in the first year of Belshazzar. 

The divine verity and authority of the Hebrew prophetic 
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writings, regarded as oracles of Jehovah given through inspired 
messengers, are also sustained by the community of testimony 
which the prophets themselves exhibit, and by their habit of 
borrowing from one another the language which expresses their 
community of ideas. Among such quotations of considerable 
length, we may note the following: Isa. ii. 2-4, compare Mic. 
iv. 1-4; Isa. xi. 9, compare Hab. ii. 14; Isa. xiii. 19-22, com- 
pare Jer. 1. 39 ff.; Isa. xiv. 4,18, compare Hab. ii. 6, 9; Isa. lii. 
1, compare Nah. i. 15; Jer. xlix. T-22, compare Obad. 1-4; 
Amos ix. 13, compare Joel ui. 18. More frequent are those 
echoes of language and thought which were rather the common 
inheritance of the prophets, and which resound from chapter to 
chapter and from verse to verse throughout the writings of 
Prophetism. We find rarely, moreover, express authenticating 
of one prophet by another; as when Micah (iii. 12) is quoted 
by Jeremiah (xxvi. 18), who gives a summary of his prophecies 
in the words of that special declaration, which must have made 
most impression upon the contemporaries of Micah. Even as 
early as Isa. xxxiv. 16, certain prophecies, containing oracles 
upon the fate of Edom, and including some of Isaiah’s own, are 
spoken of collectively as the book of Jehovah. Ewald, indeed, 
insists upon assigning this chapter to the deutero-Isaiah, and 
interprets the phrase, “Search ye out of the book of Jehovah, 
and read,” as pointing to the prophet’s own writing in the hght 
of a witness for the future. This interpretation is, however, 
arbitrary. There is no reason to doubt that we have here an 
allusion to a canon of sacred prophetic writing already in exist-. 
ence, though only in a germinal form. The books referred to 
in Dan. ix. 2 are without doubt the Sacred Scriptures of the 
Old-Testament Canon, into which at that time Jeremiah, here 
quoted by name, had already been received. 

For the complete argument by which all the claims of pro- 
phetic revelation and inspiration that are contained in the 
writings of Prophetism, are transferred to the writings them- 
selves, we must, examine in detail the nature of prophetic com- 
position and the history of the canon of prophetic writings. 
This argument is as complete as any similar argument can well 
be, provided that we are content simply to construct a reason-. 
able view of the Sacred Scriptures of Prophetism. It must be: 
conceded that the writing-down of prophecy is only a “ con-- 
tinuance and supplementing of the genuine prophetic activity.” 
The claims to receive divine revelations through inspiration 
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apply primarily, then, to the prophet in his oral activity. The 
force of such a concession is curiously illustrated in the case of 
Jeremiah, whose action in chapter xxxvi. 1 ff., although under- 
taken under an alleged divine commission, is still regarded as 
subordinate and supplementary to his real work. His purpose 
in writing down his prophecy les in the possibility that the 
people of Judah will repent of their evil, if the record of divine 
threatenings is kept before them. The purpose is regarded as 
a possibility, as a hope subjective with the prophet, and not as 
a certainty in the sense in which every purpose must be held 
by the divine mind. This alleged divine commission was, then, 
given by the subjective impression of the prophet. It must also 
be conceded that we have no direct proof that all the prophetic 
writings were made by the prophets themselves, although large 
portions of them undoubtedly were; nor have we any direct 
claim that those portions written by the prophets themselves 
were written in the same inspired condition of consciousness as 
‘that in which the revelations were received We are depend- 
ent, then, upon the conclusions of criticism for establishing the 
correspondence of the writings with the revelations received in 
an inspired consciousness. In accordance with these conclu- 
sions we may establish the following claims: The contents of 
the prophetic writings correspond substantially with the con 
tents of revelation made to the prophets. The prophets, in pre- 
paring the record of their former revelations, would doubtless 
feel again the breath of Jehovah upon them, and would add 
whatever they added to these former revelations under the 
same divine impetus. The prophet would remain an inspired 
seer, if he wrote or dictated what formerly as an inspired seer 
he had orally proclaimed. Two things — viz., (1) the substan- 
tial accuracy, and (2) the prophetic authorship, of the books 
received as results of the oral activity of the prophets — must, 
then, be established,.in order to transfer the complete claims of 
the prophets to the books which bear their names. While, 
however, this is‘true of these books, if we are to regard them 
as ‘being themselves ‘inspired Scripture in the strictest meaning 
of the term inspired, we cannot deny that many words of the 
Lord, coming from unknown messengers and gathered by un- 
prophetic and uninspired minds, might be useful for the Church, 
and entitled to a place in Sacred Scripture. Such portions of 
prophetic writings are genuine Sacred Scripture, if they con- 
tain genuine words of the Lord once given by inspiration; by 
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whomsoever they have been recorded, and in whatever mental 
state. Only when made by prophets themselves, are the pro- 
phetic writings to be called “inspired scripture ” in the highest 
sense of the words; but genuine prophetic oracles, by whomso- 
ever scripturally fixed, are Sacred Scripture. 

The argument by which the claims of the Hebrew prophets 
are made to authenticate the Hebrew prophetical writings is, 
as has been said, sufficient for a reasonable statement of doc- 
trine. It should be remembered, however, that the very at- 
tempt to make these claims authenticate any extreme form of 
doctrine inevitably defeats itself. Granted that the prophet is 
himself so inspired as to utter God’s ipsissima verba, and then 
record them in a manner free from every form of error: who 
shall prove that any particular prophetic writings contain such 
a record by the prophet himself? Only historical and critical 
researches are competent to connect the record with an inspired 
prophet; they only, then, can transfer the claims which belong 
to a personality over to a written record. The writings make 
for themselves tew claims. They simply, and for the most part 
silently, claim that they are a faithful record of the words which 
Jehovah sent to Israel through his inspired messengers the 
prophets. 


The third of those divisions under which we are considering 
the Hebrew writings makes few claims, either direct or in- 
direct, within the Old Testament itself, to derive its contents 
from revelation of Jehovah through inspired media. The 
writings of the Hokhmah, or Wisdom of the Old Testament, 
comprise especially the Books of Job, Proverbs, and Ecclesias- 
tes, and, according to Oehler, in virtue of their matter, many 
of the Psalms also. As to their contents, they are devoid of an 
express claim to a derivation from Jehovah, in the same sense 
in which the Mosaic Torah and the prophetic oracles are said 
to come from him. The revelation which arouses the intel- 
lectual instincts of the wise is not revelation in the stricter 
sense of the word. The contents of the Hokhmah may in part 
be spoken of as “rooted in the law,” or rather as springing up 
“upon the soil already formed by the facts of divine revelation 
and the theocratic ordinances.” But even this view of them 
regards these contents as more indirectly derived from revela- 
tion than are the contents of Mosaism and Prophetism, and as 
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basing their claim to be received as true solely on the ground 
of so much of truth, thus mediately derived, as may be found 
in them. 

From the time of Solomon onward we hear of a class of men 
among the Hebrews denominated pre-eminently “the wise,” 
whose reflections, directed for the most part upon nature and 
the practical ordering of the world, and especially of human 
affairs, have come down to us in Sacred Scripture. These men 
were distinguished from the priest and the prophet as late as 
Jeremiah; whose enemies seem to have thought that enough 
such wise men would remain, even after they had destroyed 
him (Jer. xvii. 18). Jeremiah himself manifestly did not high- 
ly regard the services which the sages of his day rendered to the 
people (vii. 9 ff.). The record of Prov. xxv. 1 is thought to 
imply that an association of these wise men was in existence 
in the days of Hezekiah, and that they occupied themselves 
with literature; although it is doubtful how far they acted 
under any special commission. ‘There is no trace of their ever 
having had, like the priests and the prophets, an official voca- 
tion or connection with the theocratic life of the nation. Their 
writings, then, are left —so far as any claims found in the Old 
Testament are concerned —to comparison of their contents 
with the writings of Mosaism and Prophetism. ; 

Nor can we speak of the writings of the Hokhmah as claim- 
ing to come through inspired media. It is true, that, in the 
view of the Old Testament, wisdom is the gift of God. In 
Proy. xx. 27 the spirit of man is styled “a lamp of Jehovah ;” 
but so is all human intelligence ascribed to the Divine Spirit. 
“The wide circle of virtues and’ mental endowments” which 
the Hebrews comprised under the word “ wise” (03, see Gese- 
nius, Lexicon) prevents us from ascribing inspiration, in the 
stricter sense of the word, to those said to be possessed of this 
wisdom. At the same time, so far as these writings of the 
Hokhmah profess to have the truth of the divinely revealed 
Torah for their objective principle of knowledge, and so far as 
their composers exhibit that fear of the Lord which is the chief 
of wisdom (Prov. 1.7), they put forth an indirect claim to a 
place in Sacred Scripture. 

Of claims, either direct or indirect, put forth in the Old 
Testament itself for the Psalms, little indeed can be said. 
This meagreness of testimony to their divine origin by inspira- 
tion of their authors belongs to the very nature of their com- 
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position. The Psalms, unlike the Torah and the words of 
Jehovah to the prophets, are subjective utterances of divine 
truth. They are not primarily designed or conceived of by 
their authors as vehicles of revelation, as messages from Jeho- 
vah to the people: their authors are satisfied with the conscious- 
ness of personal communion with Jehovah. The Psalms are, 
indeed, rooted in the truths of Mosaism and Prophetism. The 
nature of their contents is determined by the nature of the 
revelations given to Israel in the law and in the prophets. But 
because the authors do not, like the prophets, consider them- 
selves as called and commissioned to impart divine truth to 
Israel, and as inspired for that purpose by Jehovah, they are, 
with few exceptions, silent as to any claims for their utter- 
ances. 

The indirect claims which the Psalms put forth result from 
the connection of their contents with the sources of these con- 
tents in the law and the prophets. Points of contact between 
the Psalms and the Mosaic Torah have already been designated. 
The law is like a well from which the Psalmists often draw 
the waters, the refreshment of which causes them to break forth 
in praises. The theocratic pedagogy of the nation, with its 
dark riddles of insoluble providences, its temptations to dis- 
trust Jehovah as well as its occasions to praise his goodness, 
and all the experiences of the covenant people as predicted in 
the blessings and curses of Deuteronomy, and as fulfilled in 
the vicissitudes recorded by its historical books, afford inspiring 
subjects for many of these sacred songs. And when the more 
strictly personal affairs of the authors come before us in the 
Psalms, they are often, either expressly or impliedly, joined 
with the national sins, sorrows, trials, blessings, and expecta- 
tion of triumph. The underlying thought of many of them is 
thus made distinctively theocratic; the song becomes a the- 
odicy, and its predominant tone is the declaration: “ Jehovah 
executeth righteousness and judgment for all that are oppressed. 
He made known his ways unto Moses, his acts unto the children 
of Israel.” 

The contents of many of the Psalms partake also of the 
characteristics of genuine Hebrew prophecy. It is true that 
they are never, with one exception, introduced with that full 
prophetic formula which announces the coming of the word of 
Jehovah to their author. But the word which is really pub- 
lished, although unannounced, is no less truly a word of Jeho- 
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vah. The close objective connection between the Psalms and 
the prophets is seen in the facts, that the earlier prophets made 
use of music to seek and to express the contents of revelation 
(see Exod. xy. 20 f. and 1 Sam. x. 5), and that the language of 
prophecy has so many points of resemblance to the language 
of poetry, becoming, indeed, at times strictly poetic. We have 
also to note the fact, that the Hebrew titles of the Psalms — 
although by no means in themselves incontrovertible proof of 
authorship — ascribe so many of them to David, whose position 
as an inspired servant of Jehovah is generally recognized in 
the later books of the Old Testament. A few psalms claim to 
have certain words of the Lord incorporated into their con- 
tents; as, e.g., Ps. ii. T and cx. 1. We have more express 
declarations concerning the two noble psalms of thanksgiving 
recorded in 2 Sam. chapters xxii. and xxiii. The first of these 
two is almost universally acknowledged as Davidic, and is with 
many minor divergences found in our Psalter as Ps. xviii. 
The heading of this psalm in Second Samuel, which is doubtless 
of later origin than the body of the psalm, corresponds to the 
formula for the song of Moses, and dedicates the psalin to 
Jehovah as a song of thanksgiving for deliverance. Its key- 
note is struck at the very beginning (2 Sam. xxii. 2), and 
sounded again at its close (verse 50), with the words, “I will 
praise thee, Jehovah, among the nations.” It is, in all its 
melody and harmony, thus made typical of a large number of 
the Psalms, and, indeed, by the present Hebrew appellation 
(** Praises”), of the entire Psalter. This heading is especially 
significant in its bearing upon our inquiry. Its significance 
results both from the fact that it makes evident the distinction 
already drawn between the word of Jehovah to the prophet 
and the word of the Psalmist addressed to Jehovah, and also 
from the fact that a comparison of the two versions of the 
psalm is indicative of that process of alteration, amendment, 
and free handling, through which so many of the Hebrew 
Scriptures have undoubtedly passed. The text of neither of 
these two versions of the one psalm can be considered as an 
exact transcript of the original composition of David. It is 
now impossible, however, to determine exactly the historic rela- 
tions and temporal sequence of the two versions. 

The heading of the other psalm (2 Sam. xxiii.) places it at 
once on a par, as to its claims, with other prophetic words 
announced by inspiration of Jehovah. The character of an 
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oracle, revealed by inspiration of its composer, is thus definitely 
assigned in the Old Testament to the so-called last words of 
David, alone among all the Psalms. The title 0¥3, although 
probably by a later hand than David’s, is given with propriety 
to this psalm on account of the prophetic nature of its con- 
tents. These contents exhibit the fruits of the covenant made 
by Jehovah with David, as they will exist at the coming of the 
just Ruler whose reign shall bring salvation to the righteous and 
overthrow to the wicked.! This prophetic utterance is declared 
(verse 2) to be the word upon the tongue of David, but spoken 
by the Spirit of Jehovah through him. The oracle proper is, 
therefore, fitly introduced with the phrases, “the God of Israel 
saith,” and “the Rock of Israel speaketh to me;” just as the 
prophets preface their oracles with a “thus saith the Lord.” 
Now, although the direct claim to divine origin for the contents 
of this poetic utterance, and the further claim to utterance by 
inspiration of Jehovah, cannot be transferred from these last 
words of David to any other psalms; nevertheless, the implied 
and more important claim from the prophetic, and especially 
from the Messianic, character of the contents of both these 
psalms, is capable*of such transference. The latter claim 
applies to all psalms whose contents are prophetic, or Mes- 
Sianic, or especially —to use again the term of Delitzsch — 
*‘ prophetico-Messianic.” It is this claim which Jesus avowedly 
authenticates in the case of Ps. cx. The Messianic idea and 
promise are found, in germinal form, in both of these psalms, 
although they are almost undoubtedly of Davidic authorship: 
we may, then, expect to find the same idea and promise in the 
later psalms. The Psalms will undoubtedly celebrate the grace 
- of Jehovah to David and his seed forever, —a grace, the fruit 
of which shall be a Ruler who is just, and rules in the fear of 
God; of whom David perhaps felt himself to be the type, but 
the perfect Anti-type of whom was to come in the glorious 
future of the Davidic kingdom. 

The Old Testament contains no historical mention of any 
portion of the Psalter except in Neh. xii. 46; where, upon 
notice of the great revival of the temple-service of song, we 
are told that certain institutions were re-established as they 
were originally formed by David and Solomon. We are thus 
informed that there were leaders of singers, and a singing of 
praises and thanksgiving to God, in the days of David and 

1 See Tholuck, Die Propheten, etc., p. 166. 
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Asaph of old; information which one author,! with character- 
istic eagerness, unwarrantably expands into the declaration : 
“* Nehemiah alludes to the third division of the Old Testament 
as forming, with the other parts, an authoritative code.” But 
the testimony of the New Testament and of the Christian 
consciousness is as ample to the validity of the title “sacred” 
and “inspired,” which is worn by these Hebrew Psalms, as the 
notices given them in the Old Testament are meagre. 

The only claims made by the historical writings of the Old 
Testament to a place in Sacred Scripture, are those which 
arise from the nature of their contents and from the imparted 
characteristics of the writings themselves. They contain prag- 
matic history seen from the theocratic point of view. ‘They 
are professedly the record of what Jehovah did to and for his 
people Israel, in the forming and executing of his covenant 
with them. 

We return now to the higher point of view from which to 
consider the nature of the Sacred Scriptures of the Old Tes- 
tament; and inquire, How are the claims, already presented, 
modified or authenticated by the teaching of those who were 
themselves taught by Christ ? 


1 Lee, Inspiration of Holy Scripture, p. 283, note. 
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THE CLAIMS FOR THE OLD TESTAMENT BY THE WRITERS OF 
THE NEW. 


THE authority which must be allowed to the writers of the 
New Testament, touching the origin and nature of the Hebrew 
Scriptures, is largely determined by the consideration of two 
classes of conditions whose influence contributed to form their 
views: one of the two classes we may call the subjective, and 
the other the objective. The subjective conditions of their 
views were furnished especially by the realizing of those prom- 
ises of the Spirit which were made to the apostles by Christ. 
The imparting of divine insight into the ethical and religious 
truths of the Old Testament, and of a substantially correct 
understanding and estimate of such truths, was secured by 
those promises. For, pre-eminent among all the things which 
were said to the apostles by Christ, and which, therefore, his 
promised Spirit should bring to their remembrance and reveal 
the meaning of (John xiv. 26), are his discourses upon his own 
relations to the economy of the Old Testament. These are 
truths which glorify Christ; and which can, as by native right, 
lay claim to a place in that pre-eminent truth, wherein also the 
Spirit was promised as their leader (John xvi. 18). Divine 
enlightenment as to the substantially true knowledge of the 
ethical and religious truth of the Old Testament is, then, to be 
expected as a subjective condition of the apostolic calling. 

But this subjective condition cannot a priori be held to guar- 
antee the apostles against all hermeneutical mistakes. It only 
secures to them a divinely imparted insight into the truth «ar 
égoxyv, so far as this truth is contained in the Old Testament. 
To the apostles and other writers of the New Testament, the 
statement of Rothe, already quoted, especially applies: The 
highest kind of divine insight does not take the place of expe- 
rience in the art of hermeneutics.’ The words of Tholuck con- 


cerning Christ are certainly true of the apostles: “We cannot 
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assert before examination, the impossibility of mistakes in her- 
meneutics any more than of a grammatical fault or a chrono- 
logical error.” Indeed, when we consider how largely other 
subjective conditions of their views were derived from rabbini- 
cal training, and from the rabbinical atmosphere of their time, 
we should rather assert, before examination, the strong proba- 
bility of manifold hermeneutical mistakes. Moreover, the failure 
of the New-Testament writers always to maintain that reserve 
which Jesus shows when approaching questions that directly 
involve the results of biblical criticism, makes more difficult 
the justification of all their implied opinions upon such ques- 
tions. The subjective conditions, which involve the probability 
of errors in hermeneutics, may also be expected to show various 
forms and degrees in the case of different writers. 

The conditions which we have called objective are such as 
were furnished by the circumstances in the midst of which the 
New Testament was written. The circumstances of the apos- 
tolic life of service were determining conditions for the views 
which the apostles express as to the nature of the Old Testa- 
ment, and for the character of the quotations which are made 
from the old writings in the new. We cannot, to be sure, 
speak of any such accommodation on their part as would make 
them merely feign a belief in the validity of the current views 
regarding the Hebrew Scriptures. ‘They surely had no need to 
feign belief in views which Jesus had taught as true. We do, 
however, need to admit the influence of those difficulties which 
were encountered in introducing the gospel as the fulfilling of 
the law and the prophets, and which gave rise to certain char- 
acteristics of the apostolic writings, as well as of the apostolic 
preaching and entire manner of life. Among their converts 
were not only many who were zealots for the Mosaic Torah 
({prwrai rod vowov, Acts xxi. 20), but also not a few who through 
excessive zeal were, in the estimate of Paul at least, mischiey- 
ous and spurious Christians (Kaxot épydra, Phil. iii. 2, and 
pevdadaAdo, Gal. ii. 4). Many of the converts held the strictest 
Pharisaic and rabbinical view of the relations of the gospel to 
the economy of the Old Testament. 

The conditions of early apostolic teaching gave rise to the 
necessity for defining more accurately the relations of the new 
teaching to the ancient economy, of the fresh and vigorous 
Christian truth to the old and venerated books of Judaism. 
The attempt at such definition involved several particulars. 
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Such particulars are the effort to show a substantial accord 
between the old economy and the new; the concession of cer- 
tain views and corresponding practices to those who clung 
most closely to the old; and the rebuke and thwarting of those 
who would dwarf or destroy the new by conforming it to the old. 
The particular attitude assumed by any apostolic teacher toward 
the Judaizing class of converts — whether of open opposition, 
of milder remonstrance, or of attempt to lead from the germi- 
nal and incomplete conceptions of Christianity into the more 
mature — could not fail to manifest itself in his forms of speech 
and writing. In these objective conditions, then, as well as in 
the subjective, we have grounds for expecting a difference of 
view. 

We must, therefore, examine the apostolic doctrine of the 
Old Testament with a disposition to give due weight to all the 
determining conditions, — both subjective and objective, both 
favorable and unfavorable to its complete accuracy. We can- 
not avoid raising the questions, whether the writers of the New 
Testament have not in certain cases fallen into mistakes of 
hermeneutics ; whether they have not sometimes left the point 
of view occupied by Jesus, and taken rather that of the rabbis; 
and whether they do not differ somewhat amongst themselves 
in respect to their points of view. We may, however, expect to 
find the apostles exhibiting an unerring divine insight into that 
substantial ethical and religious truth, the summing-up of which 
is given in the complete doctrine of Messiah; for into this 
truth they have the promise of Christ that his Spirit shall more 
and more conduct them. 

An impartial examination shows us that the apostles unitedly 
taught the same doctrine concerning the origin and nature of 
the Old Testament that was taught by Christ; so far, at any 
rate, as the two essential elements of the doctrine are con- 
cerned. These essential elements are: (1) the divine origin 
of the Old-Testament economy as a preparation for, and testi- 
mony to, Jesus as Messiah; and (2) the perfect fulfilment of 
this formally imperfect economy in the Messianic work of Jesus. 
The first element of their common doctrine covers the view 
that certain ethical and predictive contents of revelation, given 
through inspired media, are scripturally fixed in the venerated 
Hebrew writings; the second covers the view that these writ- 
ings contain absolute and ideal truths of the Christian religion 
given in imperfect and fallible manner of presentation. 
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That the common apostolic view of the Old Testament re- 
garded its writings as containing the contents of divine revela- 
tion through inspired media, we may conclude in a general way 
from the very titles employed to designate these writings. 
Among such titles are the following: (7) ypa¢y to designate 
the Hebrew Scriptures as a whole (John ii. 22; Rom. iv. 3; 
Jas. ii. 8; 1 Pet. ii. 6), or to designate some single portion of 
the whole (John xix. 37; Acts 1.16); at ypadat, the writings 
pre-eminent (1 Cor. xv. 3); ypadai rpopyrixa’ (Rom. xvi. 26) ; 
mpopytea ypadns (2 Pet. i. 20); ypadat ayo (Rom. i. 2); and 
7a tepa ypappara (2 Tim. iii. 15), — the adjective adyos being ap- 
plied to these Scriptures as originating from God, and contain- ° 
ing his revelation, and the adjective tepés adding the thought 
of their being held in pious reverence among men, — and 
9 Tada diabyxyn, used by metonomy of these sacred books as con- 
taining the laws and doctrines of the ancient covenant of God 
with Israel. By metonomy also, the writing in which the ut- 
terance of God is recorded is placed instead of the name of 
Deity making the utterance (Rom. ix. 17 and Gal. iv. 80). In 
Gal. iii. 8, the phrase 7 ypad7 is personified; and the Scripture, 
with reference to many passages confirming the general tone of 
its teaching, is said to have foreseen and announced what God 
foresaw and announced in the Scripture, concerning the future. 
By such metonomy and personification the truths adduced in 
quotation are authenticated as being of a divine origin and 
authority. But the truths which are thus described by a 
figure of speech, as foreseen and uttered by the Scripture, are 
the very ones which constitute Paul’s quite unrabbinical con- 
ception of the gospel. We cannot make this figurative way of 
speaking a proof that Paul regarded all the contents of the Old 
Testament as veritable words of God, and therefore free from 
all imperfection and alloy of error. 

The common apostolic view of the relations of Messiah to 
the economy of the Old Testament also corresponds with the 
teaching of Jesus. Christ is already become, in the view of 
these writers, the plerosis of the law and the prophets. It is in 
enforcement and illustration of this view that the authors of 
the New Testament deal with the writings of the Old. It is, 
therefore, chiefly by inference from this view, and from their 
corresponding manner of quotation, that we arrive at their 
teaching with regard to the nature of those writings. The 
New-Testament writers do not connect the Hebrew Scriptures 
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and the apostolic teaching for the purpose of exhibiting the 
nature of the Scriptures, but for the sake of illustrating and 
enforcing their own teaching, in the view of men who already 
received the Scriptures. 

The recognition of the divine elements of the Old Testament 
does not, however, prevent the common apostolic doctrine from 
recognizing also its fallible elements. According to the writer 
of Heb. x. 1, the Mosaic law furnished a dim and shadowy out- 
line, rather than a clear and express image, of the blessings of 
eternal Messianic salvation. The contrast here introduced 
reminds us of the words of Cicero, “ De Officiis,” 3, 17: “Nos 
‘ veri juris, germanaeque justitiae solidam et expressam effigiem 
nullam tenemus, umbra et imaginibus utimur.” So also the 
Epistle of James calls the gospel a perfect law of freedom, as 
contrasted with the Mosaic law (vépos réAaos 6 rips eXevbepias, i. 
25, and vomos édAevbepias, 11. 12) ; while Peter in his Epistle (i. 10- 
12 and ii. 5-10) sets forth the two classes of elements, the abso- 
lute and the imperfect, rather as regards the prophecy of the 
Old Testament; and to the view of First Peter the writer of 
Second Peter expresses his adherence in even more definite form 
G. 19 ff.). The writings of Paul and John contain clearer, 
more abundant and definite, statements of the relative inferiority 
of the Old-Testament economy, and of its fulfilment in Jesus 
Christ (lohn:i. 17, compare. 1-John,i, 2; Gal. ii. 21, 11..21;,2 
Cerrone. ty foscCols i, 16.1.5 )2it.1. (2)3),Megsianic 
salvation has indeed been announced and witnessed to by the 
Old Testament (Rom. i. 2 f., iii. 21; Gal. ii. 24); but its law 
could not bring in this salvation, nor its prophets fully compre- 
hend and enjoy the same. Moses wrote of Him whose posses- 
sion is the grace and truth which Moses lacked (John i. 17, 
46). 

While, however, all the writings of the New Testament 
agree in the conception that Christ is the fulfilling of the law 
and the prophets, they differ, somewhat fundamentally, in the 
way in which they carry out this conception. They differ as 
well in their general attitude toward the Old Testament. Of 
the different fundamental forms we here distinguish — follow- 
ing, for the sake of convenien,, the leadership of Schmid 
(“ Theologie des Neuen Testamentes,” pp. 367 ff.) —two prin- 
cipal, and, under each of these, two subordinate, forms. 

- The least developed view of the nature of the Old-Testament 
economy is that taken in the Epistle of James; which by its 
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first verse foreshadows the main characteristics of the teaching 
to be expected in an epistle so addressed (rats dudexa pudais rats ev 
TH Sacropa). Here the Old Testament is conceived of as pre- 
eminently law, and the gospel as the fulfilled and perfected law. 
The object of Christi.n faith is, according to 1.19, the God 
who is the author of salvation, and who bears the designations 
of the Old Testament («vpios and kvpios caBa08, v. 4). The sal- 
vation of Messiah’s followers is attained by attaining to be. 
called “a friend of God” ($iros Ge0d «AnGijvar, ii. 23); a designa- 
tion which is not necessarily of rabbinical origin, but is found 
in the Hebrew Scriptures, Isa. xli. 8, and 2 Chron. xx. 7. The 
words Adyos and véuos, as used in this Epistle, correspond closely 
to the usage of the Old Testament, and serve to exalt its dis- 
pensation of truth as in unity with that of the New. By ex- 
hibiting the word of truth under the form of a law, and by 
attributing to it the potency of moral freedom (i. 18, 25, ii. 
12, iii. 2), the author insists upon the parallel between Chris- 
tianity and Judaism. The Mosaic law is, then, to be attributed 
to the same source in the divine will as the Christian law; but 
the former lacks the quality of having attained to completeness 
as a manifestation of that will, and to the power of bringing 
human souls into relations of free obedience.1. The perfect 
keeping of the perfect law is a true service of God and a fin- 
ished work of perseverance (ii. 26) ; the encouraging examples 
of such exalted legality are taken from the Old Testament. 
Wisdom is an important element of the Christian life, as it was 
of the right life under the ancient law. Thus does the doc- 
trine of James exalt the unity of the economy of the Old Testa- 
ment with the gospel; especially upon its ethical side in the two 
elements of obedience to the will of God (iv. 12), and of wis- 
dom regarded as a gift of God (i. 5, iii. 138-17). 

The Gospel of Matthew and the Epistle of Jude may be 
assigned to the same general phase of doctrine with the Epis- 
tle of James. In the case of the Gospel, however, its difference 
of form, and its composite origin, place it in contrast, in many 
respects, with the two most decidedly Hebraistic of the Epis- 
tles. Matthew is, nevertheless, undoubtedly the Hebrew type 
of the Gospel. Its right to this title it acquires by the funda- 
mental conceptions which underlie its composition, and which 
make prominent the Messianic kingship of Jesus; as well as by 
its distinctively Jewish assumptions and ideas. The same right 

1 See Huther, Handbuch iiber den Brief des Jacobus, Gottingen 163, in loco, 
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is affirmed by the facts and traditions which fix its authorship 
and its special dedication to Jewish readers. The many paral- 
lels between the doctrine of Matthew, and that of the Epistle 
of James, cover its conception of God, its fundamental view of 
subjective Christianity as dicaoovvy Oecd, and many of its special 
doctrines and precepts. A distinctively Hebraistic view of the 
nature of the Old Testament is, then, as a matter of course, to 
be expected. A more strictly rabbinical way of understanding 
Hebrew prophecy may also be expected. Hence the fact that 
the author announces so many prophecies of the Old Testament 
as fulfilled in the minuter occurrences of the life of Jesus, and 
also uses for these announcements the strictest of the rabbinical 
formulae. 

The Epistle of Jude, in its application of the law to trans- 
gressors of its own time, does not confine its illustrations and 
precepts to the contents of the Old Testament: it especially 
departs from the general custom of New-Testament writers by 
using as Sacred Scripture certain rabbinical and apocryphal 
sources. Jude assumes the authenticity and ethical value of 
the Old-Testament narratives of the escape from Egypt (verse 
5), of the destruction of Sodom and Gomorrah (7), of the 
wickedness of Cain, Balaam, and Korah (11); but it also as- 
sumes the authenticity and ethical value of certain traditions 
concerning the fall and punishment of the angels (6), the strife 
of Michael over the body of Moses (9), and as well the pro- 
phetic nature and value of the apocryphal Book of Enoch. 
These references to the case of the angels and to Michael 
cannot be traced to Gen. vi. 2, Deut. xxxiv. 6, and Zech. iil. 
1-38; but the rabbinical traditions to which the references are 
to be traced may themselves have originated on the basis of 
certain Scriptural passages. Jude’s doctrine of the fall of the 
angels is, however, found in the Book of Enoch, x. 12 and xii. 
4; in this book mention is also made of Michael as “one of 
the holy angels” (xx. 5; compare Dan. xii. 1; and Rev. 
xii. 7). The full tradition of the contest of this angel with 
the Devil, concerning the body of Moses, is nowhere to be 
found, either in the Old Testament, the Book of Enoch, or 
in other rabbinical and apocryphal writings. The fourteenth 
verse of Jude is without doubt intended to be a formal cita- 
tion, as genuine prophecy, of words found at the opening of 
Enoch. These words are (i. 9) put by the author of this apoc- 
ryphal writing into the mouth of the angel, and addressed to 
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Enoch with the intent to call his attention to his so-called pro- 
phetic vision: “ And see, he comes with myriads of saints to 
hold judgment upon them; and he will annihilate the godless, 
and reckon with all flesh for every thing which the godless and 
the sinners have done and undertaken against him.” Now, 
however we may regard the position of Jude as one of the 
Antilegomena in the Canon of the New Testament, the decid- 
edly uncanonical way in which the author indiscriminately 
accepts and uses both the narratives of the Hebrew Scriptures 
and the traditions of rabbinical and apocryphal writings pre- 
vents us from giving authority in our statement of the doctrine 
of Sacred Scripture to the implied views of this epistle. The 
claims of the Old Testament in the New are not injured by 
rejecting upon this point the authority of Jude: much less are 
they helped by appeal to that authority. 

With the Apostle Peter, Christianity is especially the ful- 
filment of Old-Testament prophecy. For this view the locus 
classicus 1s 1 Pet. i. 10-12. Of this classic passage the doctrine 
is, that the chief subject of Old-Testament prophecy is Mes- 
sianic salvation; and accordingly the prophets of the Old Test- 
ament are designated as those who prophesied concerning the 
grace which has been shown unto Christians. The sufferings 
and subsequent glories that have reference to Christ are held 
to have been the chief themes of prophetic concern. Moreover, 
the prophetic knowledge of these themes came as a revelation 
wrought by the Holy Ghost, who is here designated 76 zvedya 
Xpicrod, the Spirit which Christ, as pre-existent, has and gives. 
The whole intent of this passage is to exalt the present divine 
grace and the future perfected divine salvation bestowed upon 
Christians, by representing it as the subject of prophetic reve- 
lation and inquiry. The same point of view toward the Old 
Testament is held in the discourse of Peter, Acts iii. 12-26. 
The times of the restitution of all things—tum verae theo- 
cratiae, tum perfectioris illius rerum etiam physicarum conditionis, 
quae fuerat ante lapsum (Grimm) — have constituted the grand 
theme of prophetic utterance from the days of Moses, Samuel, 
and all their successive co-workers in prophecy. The unity cf 
the gospel with the contents of Hebrew prophetic writings, 
and yet the vast superiority of the former as the fulfilment of 
the latter, are both taught in these Petrine passages. 

In the forms also of its special doctrines, the Petrine teach- 
ing discovers the same point of view for regarding the Scrip- 
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tures of the Old Testament. Christians are the. true theocratic 
folk, who thus realize the prophecies concerning the chosen 
people of Jehovah; they are the elect race of Isa. xliii. 20 f., 
the royal priesthood of Exod. xix. 6 (see 1 Pet. ii. 5,9). The 
Christology of the Epistle of Peter is shaped from the same 
point of view. The risen One is disclosed in his connections 
with the ideas of Old-Testament prophecy. His pre-existent 
Spirit dwelt as a revealer of truth in the prophets. Chosen as 
Messianic Saviour before the founding of the world (apé xara- 
Bodjs kécpov, i, 19 f.), Christ is made manifest by the incarna- 
tion: he will further be made manifest by his return from 
heaven in times and ways which were matters of prophetic 
intuition and inquiry. On his human side, he is considered 
(Acts i. 80 f.) to be the successor of David according to proph- 
ecy; but he was especially anointed by the Holy Spirit for his 
Messianic office (see x. 88), and is designated zats 6eod in the. 
theocratic sense (Acts ili. 13, 26 and iv. 27,30). His sufferings. 
and death are declared (1 Pet. i. 11 and ii. 22-25) to have been, 
in fulfilment not only of express prophetic utterances, but also. 
of manifold typical rites and ceremonies. He is named (i. 18,, 
19) the lamb blameless and spotless, in reference to the typical 
offerings of the Mosaic law; a reference probably induced, how-. 
ever, by Isa. lui. 7. His blood has sacrificial purifying effect. 
according to the prophetic conception of Exod. xxiv. 6-8; Lev. 
xvi. 14-19; and is a ransom (Avrpody) as the blood of the offer- 
ing was considered a price of release under the law of Lev. 
xvii. 11, 14. The resurrection of Christ is declared (Acts. 
ii. 24-32 and 1 Pet. i. 11) to have been in fufilment of Old-- 
Testament prophecy. 

The subjective conditions of Christian salvation are also con-- | 
sidered by the Petrine doctrine as corresponding with the char-. 
acteristics of the upright man under the old covenant. Faith: 
in Jesus Christ is, indeed, that condition of receiving salvation. 
which is announced by prophecy (see Acts x. 48); but this. 
faith is always considered —e.g., Acts xi. 17, xv. 9, 11; 1 Pet.. 
i. 5-9, ii. 6-8 — by the Petrine doctrine in distinctively Hebra-- 
istic form. The baptism which produces salvation (cwle) 1s. 
regarded (1 Pet. iii. 20, 21) as having its mystical type in the 
flood of Noah, which is thus made prophetic — on account of: 
its rescue of the patriarch by water — of the coming Messianic: 
rescue by Christian baptism. The difficult passage (1 Pet. i: 
18) which contains the declaration of the descensus Christi ad 
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inferos, and of Christ’s activity in proclaiming the gospel to the 
aforetime disobedient dwellers in Hades, may be said to accord 
with the Old-Testament notions of death and resurrection; 
but by what sources of information, or processes of unfolding, 
its doctrine attained the form it bears here, we are without 
information. 

The regard given by the Petrine doctrine to the prophetic 
writings does not, however, prevent its recognizing the inferi- 
ority of the economy of the Old Testament to the gospel. In 
the feeling of this inferiority the term éAeGepu is applied (1 Pet. 
ii. 16) pre-eminently to Christians, and the declaration of the 
apostle is recorded (Acts xv. 10 f.) that observance of the 
Mosaic law is not a condition of Messianic salvation. 

The standing of Second Peter, as one of the most doubtful 
‘of the Antilegomena, prevents us from citing its contents in 
proof of the apostolic doctrine of Sacred Scripture ; although 
its general agreement with the first Epistle must be admitted. 
Indeed, the author expressly declares (ili. 1) his purpose to 
stir his readers, as in the first so also in this second Epistle, to 
remember the oracles pronounced by the holy prophets: these 
oracles are considered as in substantial unity with the command 
of the Lord through the apostles. To this prophetic word of 
testimony, which is more sure (on account of its availability to 
his readers [?]) than even ‘the audible voice that spoke from 
heaven to confirm Christ’s sonship, they will do well to pay 
close attention. For no prophecy contained in the Old-Testa- 
ment Scripture has its origin-as a matter of merely subjective 
explication, as a result of the :prophet’s own power intuitively 
to discern the meaning of the subject he cogitates ; and prophecy 
"is never sent by the will of man asa cause, but is rather uttered 
by men who are borne along by the Holy Ghost, and therefore 
speak as from a divine source (i. 19-21). 

Thus do certain of the new Scriptures emphasize the unity 
of their contents with the contents, predictive and legal, of the 
‘more ancient Scriptures. The Old Testament is regarded by 
these New-Testament writers as in substantial accord with the 
truth of the Gospel, especially with reference to the one theme 
of Messianic salvation. 

In marked contrast with the view thus far examined stands 
the view of ‘the Pauline and Johannean writings. In these 
writings the wide divergence of the new from the old, the 
relative imperfections and weaknesses of the old, and the vast 
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superiority of the new, are the emphatic considerations. Their 
teaching is the more truly distinctive teaching of the New 
Testament regarding the Old; for the contents of the writings 
of Paul and John are far more extensive, and their form of 
teaching is more advanced in the progress of New-Testament 
doctrine. 

“ Paul,” says Schmid (p. 479), “recognized it as the problem 
of his apostolic calling to exhibit Christianity in its divergence 
from the old covenant, the salvatior of the gospel in its inde- 
pendence of the law.” The phrase 76 ceiayyédudv pov is the result 
of his consciousness of this calling. Christianity is therefore 
characterized by him as divine power and wisdom, in opposition 
to what not only the Greeks but also the Jews sought, but did 
not find in it (1 Cor. 1. 24, i1.). Especially sharp is the dis- 
tinction made by this apostle between the Mosaic law and the 
duxoroovvy Geod revealed in the gospel. The righteousness of God 
has been made manifest without the law (xwpis vépov), although 
witnessed to by both the law and the prophets (Rom. iii. 21). 
The Old Testament contains the norms or rudiments of the 
Messianic ideas in its Messianic types, promises, and precepts ; 
but it cannot bind, or give law for, the independent and free 
development of the gospel. They who insist upon the rudi- 
ments of non-Christian humanity (7a cro.xeta tod Kdopov), the 
elements of sacred discipline or ritualistic precepts common to 
the rites of Jews and Gentiles” (Grimm), are designated by 
Paul (Gal. iv. 1, 8,9; compare Col. 11. 8, 20) as children and 
slaves.!_ The salvation of the gospel does not, like that of the 
Mosaic cultus, flow from the works of the law; nor is the oppo- 
site of the condition of legality, in which man is left by the 
Old Testament, considered as a new and more perfect legality, 
but rather as divine grace received through faith in Christ. 

With the same intent relatively to disparage the law of the 
Old Testament as compared with the gospel, does the context 
show Gal. iii. 19 ff. to have been written. The Mosaic Torah 
is spoken of as inferior and imperfect in that it was only 
enjoined by angels in the hand of Moses as mediator.’ . Its 


1 The rudiments spoken of in the latter passage consist rather of ritualistic 
Jewish precepts theosophically treated. 

2 This difficult passage, with its two hundred and fifty (Winer) or four hundred 
and thirty (Jowett) interpretations of the twentieth verse, seems to have this gen- 
eral intent; and so—in opposition to Calvin, Winer, Meyer, Alford, and others — 
it is regarded by Luther, Riickert, Rosenmiiller, De Wette, Ewald, Hoffmann, and 
perhaps the majority of modern commentators. 
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ceremonial and ritualistic provisions and precepts are but dim 
and shadowy outline-pictures of truth (Col.ii.17). Christianity, 
regarded as a life-giving spirit, is contrasted with the Mosaic 
law, regarded as a death-producing letter; and the ministry of 
Moses, which took the form of a decalogue, is designated (2 Cor. 
iii. 6-9) as a ministry of death, in opposition to the gospel as a 
ministry of the Spirit and of life. The apostle does not, indeed, 
design to deny the divine origin and ethical value of the Mosaic 
law, which is (Rom. vii. 12) declared to be holy and just and 
good: he does, however, emphasize the points of contrast and 
opposition between it and the gospel, in such manner as to 
teach indirectly his view of the nature of Sacred Scripture. 
And how different is this from the view of the scribe, who lays 
his stress of emphasis upon the form of preserving the contents 
of truth, rather than upon the truth itself! The form of pre- 
serving the contents is, in the mind of the apostle, of relatively 
little account. The most impressive example of Sacred Scrip- 
ture which the Old Testament affords—even the Decalogue, 
which Mosaism declares to have been graven on stones by the 
finger of Jehovah—must be estimated by the same standard. 
Thus estimated, it is as mere writing, ink, and stone tablets, 
compared with the gospel. Nor does the apostle design in this 
passage to deny the service of Moses as an inspired messenger 
of Jehovah; for the glory of his service is expressly asserted. 
But the inference remains, that the value of his service consists 
in its witness to the gospel, rather than in any qualities im- 
parted by it to sacred writings. Indeed, from the point of 
view afforded by the words of Paul, we see again the Old 
Testament in the light of the doctrine of Christ. It is chiefly 
its contents of Messianic truth which constitute its claim to 
the title of Sacred Scriptures: but regarded formally, and 
sunply as a collection of writings, it can lay no claim to ex- 
emption from weaknesses and imperfections; while it must, as 
regards its contents of ethical and religious truth, be esteemed 
vastly inferior to the oral proclamation of Christ. In the con- 
sideration of 2 Cor. ili. 6-9, we are forced, then, to declare 
with Bengel: “ Paulus etiam dum haec seripsit, non literae, sed 
Spiritus ministrum egit. Moses in proprio illo officio suo, etiam 
cum haud scripsit, tamen in litera versatus est.” 

The epithets and descriptions which the Pauline writings 
choose in order to contrast the gospel with the Old Testament, 
and the treatment given by them to special Christian doctrines 
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in opposition to the legality of the Old Testament, show the 
influence of the same conceptions. For this reason also does 
this apostle regard all the history of the divine economy as 
divided into two sharply contrasted periods. (See Rom. iy. 
13-21; Gal. ii. 16-22; Rom. ix. 4-8.) It is only at the appear- 
ance of Christ that the second great period is ushered in, and 
that the secret divine plan, 76 prorypioy Tod PeAnparos Geod, becomes 
revealed. 

It is by no means the intent of Paul, however, to proclaim 
the existence of an impassable gulf between the truths taught 
by the Old Testament and the truth he was himself teaching. 
How thoroughly his own spirit was imbued with the ancient 
writings of his nation, his own writings abundantly show. His 
prevalent intent in handling the Old Testament is to seize and 
manifest the distinctively ethical and religious truths, the divine 
ideas of Christianity, as they were embodied in the Old-Testa- 
ment facts and conceptions. He considered it, however, as his 
special mission to present these truths and ideas in their more 
distinctive features of difference from the forms with which 
they had been clothed. The ancient forms are, to be sure, 
only the A B C of absolute religion; but Paul will find in 
them all those letters of the alphabet which, placed together, 
spell the name of Christ. 

It is in the Messianic promises, types, and symbols — the 
prophetic and Messianic contents in the widest meaning of 
these terms—that the Hebrew writings show to Paul their 
tokens of divine truth. It is pre-eminently these contents 
which authenticate the claim put forth by the writings to the 
title “sacred.” The divine plan of Messianic salvation, which 
is disclosed in the gospel Paul preached, remained hidden in 
the prophetic promises of the Old Testament. (See Eph. iu. 
5; Rom. xvi. 26; compare Col. i. 26, 1 Cor. 1.9 f.) The sum- 
total of the promises given through the prophets (including 
Moses and David: so Meyer), and recorded in Scripture, is 
such that it can be said (Rom. i. 2) to be concerning the Son 
of God, and to constitute a gospel of God. Even the most dis- 
tinctive feature of that form of presenting the truth of Christ 
which Paul denominates “my gospel,” viz., the Pauline doc- 
trine of justification by faith, he regards (Rom. iv. 3 and Gal. 
iii. 6, 11) as germinally existent in the Old Testament ; and this 
not only in its application to the descendants of Abraham, but 
also in the promise of salvation to the Gentiles. (See, also, Gal. 
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iii. 14-18, iv. 22 f.; Rom. iv. 28, 24; 1 Cor. iv.1 ff.) Indeed, 
the conception of dcaocvvn has been fitly called “the bond 
which unites Saul the man of the law to Paul the man of 
faith.” This gospel of promises, germinally present in the 
Old Testament, is regarded as having both a logical and a 
chronological precedence of the Mosaic law (Gal. iii. 17, 19), 
while the law is considered as a subsequent provision for the 
fulfilment of the promises by its pedagogic preparation for the 
reception of the truth of Christ. (See Gal. iv. 1-6, Rom. iii. 
20, v. 20 f.) In this view of the uses of the law does the 
apostle (Gal. ii. 24) designate it as zaidaywyos cis Xpucrov. 

It is as having the promises in ancestral possession that Paul 
(Rom. iii. 2 and ix. 4) congratulates the Jews on their position 
of peculiar divine favor: the divine promises of Messianic 
salvation had been given to them in trust. The passage, Rom. 
ili. 2, confirms the divine origin of the contents of the Old Test- 
ament which it designates as 7a Adyia rod Hod, and also asserts 
that the Jews received them as a valuable divine gift (émorev- 
Onoav) for the benefit of mankind, but the context restricts 
the application of this designation to such contents as fore- 
shadowed and prepared for the reception of the truth of 
Christ. And, furthermore, the Pauline doctrine asserts that 
Christ has abolished not only the specific requirements of the 
Mosaic law as such, but also its entire point of view. Christ is 
the fulfilling of the promises of faith, and the abolition of the 
law of the Old Testament (Rom. x. 4). The perfect harmony 
of Rom. x. 4 with Matt. v. 17 remains in the fact that Christ 
asserts the fulfilment of the ideal and absolute contents of 
truth in the Old Testament, while implying the cessation of its 
formal and faulty constituents, but Paul asserts the latter, and 
implies the former. 

In substantial accord with the Pauline conceptions do we 
find the writings of Luke and of the Epistle to the Hebrews. 
The point of view taken by the writer of Hebrews is, indeed, 
different from that of the Pauline Epistles: it is concessive 
where the latter is polemical, explanatory where the latter is 
assertive and aggressive. The difference is due in part to 
difference of authorship, in part to difference of readers ad- 
dressed. The writer of Hebrews aims rather to magnify the 
claims of the gospel by showing its superiority to a confessedly 
ereat and holy order of affairs under the old economy. As 
Christ is in person above Moses (iii. 1 ff.), and above the 
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angels CG. 4 ff.), so the salvation which he as Lord declares, 
and which is handed down by apostles, is superior to the word 
spoken by angels (ii. 1 ff.). That precept of the Mosaic law 
by which its superior priests were constituted is designated 
as vouos évroAjs capkivys, vil. 16; its commandment is weak, 
unprofitable, and therefore fleeting (18); and, indeed, the entire 
old covenant is far from being regarded as faultless, and must 
give way to the new and better one whose mediator is Christ 
(viii. 6, 7). The very epithets used by the writer to exalt the 
gospel are invested with a significance which indirectly and 
relatively disparages the Old Testament. (See vii. 22, ix. 15 ff., 
xii. 24, xiii. 20.) 

The view which the Johannean writings take of the Hebrew 
Scriptures differs from that of Paul, as respects form, by being 
less polemical, and by proceeding rather from Christological 
grounds: they agree in emphasizing the contrast which exists 
between the contents of those Scriptures and the truth of the 
gospel. The divine origin and contents of the Mosaic law are 
claimed (John i. 17 f.) by the use of the word é06y, which 
requires to rod Geot to complete its meaning, and by the use of 
dud, which represents Moses as the prophetic medium of divine 
communications. ‘The very contrast made between the two 
implies that both Moses and Jesus were the channels of divine 
communication. But the hmited and fallible nature of the 
revelation by Moses is also implied in contrasting it with the 
fulness of grace and truth which came through Jesus Christ. 
The difference of the two revelations —as to the form of his- 
torical appearance (Meyer), and perhaps also as to the superi- 
ority of the successive degrees of grace when compared with 
the narrowness of positive legal enactment (Alford) — is also 
set forth in the change from 866y to éyévero. The Mosaic Torah 
is vastly inferior to the revelation of Christ. It is without the 
grace and truth which are with the incarnate Logos. It is 
without grace, because it can only awaken, and not satisfy, the 
want of grace. It is without the truth, not because it is 
wholly false, but because its truth is clothed in only imperfect 
and relative forms.! And that the revelation by Moses is thus 
lacking in the qualities which belong to that of Christ, is due 
to the difference between the media through which the truth 


1 *AdnO.vds is opposed, not as the true to the wholly false, but as the perfect to 
the imperfect, the faultless to the faulty. See Trench, Synonymes of the New 
Testament, New York 1871, Part I., p. 51 f. 
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comes. Full and infallible truth could not come by Moses, 
because he was not himself such an one as to have the in- 
tuition of such truth. For no man, not even Moses, who was, 
in the opinion of the Jews, the most intimate of all writers of 
Scripture with God, has the intuition necessary to the possession 
of such truth. But he who is so one with God that he can be 
spoken of as “he that isin the bosom of the Father” (é dv ¢is 
Tov KoATov Tod warpds) and even as himself 6s, — he alone has this 
vision of God. He alone, therefore, and no man, even though 
he be a recipient of divine revelations, and a selected and in- 
spired medium of the contents of Sacred Scripture, can teach 
fully and infallibly the truth of God. The following declara- 
tions are, then, supported by the Johannean doctrine of the Old 
‘Testament : — 

1. There are different degrees of value and certainty which be- 
long to different divine revelations, even when equally received 
through inspired minds and authentically fixed in Scripture. 
The revelation of the Mosaic law, although of divine origin 
and recorded in the national sacred writings, was vastly inferior 
to the truth which the apostles had seen revealed in Christ. 

2. Most important differences in different forms of divine 
revelation may grow out of the very nature of the media 
through which they are made. The fulness of grace (that 
7Aypopa Which makes possible for behevers the xdpw dvi xdpiros ) 
and the infallibility and fulness of truth (since truth is included 
in the general term “grace,” and the word déA7ea is used in the 
unlimited sense) which belong to the gospel, are due to the 
nature of Him by whom the gospel comes. Christ’s word, 
however received, is inspired and undoubted as no other con- 
tents of Sacred Scripture can possibly become. 

3. We may say, on the authority of that apostle who stands 
next to Jesus in deep clear intuition of divine truth, substan- 
tially what Martin Luther said, in his own rough but expressive 
way, “There is no other doctor, master, nor preacher, but the 
one doctor, Christ, who is interiorly within the Godhead.” 
With the meaning of a teacher, complete, worthy of submission of 
judgment, and to be deemed infallible, we are to call no man rabbi. 

4. It is, then, this declaration of John which harmonizes all 
the various revelations made by the one Spirit, although of vary- 
ing degrees of clearness and value, and which unites them with 
the one purpose of becoming subsidiary to the truth which is 
revealed in the person and word of Christ. 
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In this diverse, but essentially concordant, manner do the 
writers of the New Testament exhibit their doctrine of the 
nature of Old-Testament Scripture, by inference from their view 
as to the way in which the new truth stands related to the 
ethical and predictive contents of that Scripture. This doc- 
trine recognizes the Hebrew writings as containing, scripturally 
fixed, certain contents of divine truth, which, although in 
germinal and imperfect form and mixed with ethically faulty 
constituents, are nevertheless to be received as revelations from 
God through chosen and inspired media, and as testifying to, 
and preparing the way for, their own fulfilment in the gospel 
of Christ. Thus do the writers of the New Testament define 
more precisely what they mean by referring to the Old Testa- 
ment as Sacred Scripture. 

These claims for the Old Testament by the writers of the 
New can be enforced, but not essentially expanded, by con- 
sidering more in detail the following particulars. 

The amount of recognition given in general form to these 
claims may be illustrated by the number of express quota- 
tions, and more informal references, which the writers employ. 
Of formal quotations Davidson! enumerates two hundred and 
fifty-five, and of informal references somewhat more than four 
hundred. Henderson? asserts, that “the Epistles and the 
Book of Revelation alone contain upwards of four hundred 
and fifty passages in which they [the Hebrew Scriptures] are 
either expressly quoted, or marked reference is made to them, 
or their language is used in a way which evinces that they were 
regarded by these inspired ambassadors of Christ as truly of 
divine origin. In the Epistles of Paul alone, upwards of two 
hundred and fifty such quotations or references are found.” 
This counting of passages, however, is much less valuable, to 
determine the view of the New-Testament writers upon the 
Hebrew Scriptures, than the study of that correspondence of 
ideas which exists between the two. It would scarcely over- 
state the truth to say, that there is not a great religious idea of 
the New Testament which has not its germ in the Old; and 
that there are few important facts narrated in the New which 
have not, in the view of its writers, their anticipatory and 
typically corresponding facts in the Old? 


1 Sacred Hermeneutics, Edinburgh, 1843, pp. 338-447. 
2 Divine Inspiration, London, 1836, pp. 321 ff. 
8 It is perhaps worth mention, that, of the books of the Old Testament, rather 
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The elements in the contents of the Hebrew Scriptures, to 
which the sanctions of the New Testament most specifically 
apply, are the ethical and the predictive. The ethical elements 
comprise for the most part the divine ideas and absolute ethical 
truths embodied in the Mosaic law; while the predictive ele- 
ments are of course most abundant in the prophetic writings. 
There are, however, such ethical ideas and truths underlying 
all prophecy; while the law, on the other hand, is not devoid 
of abundant predictive contents also. 

The citation of passages, which are designed to set forth the 
identity of absolute moral truth existing between the old form 
of expression in the Hebrew Scriptures, and the new form in 
the gospel, is frequent with the writers of the New Testament. 
The general purpose of such citation is a twofold ethical pur- 
pose: first, to advance the proclamation of the gospel by an 
appeal to the recognized authority of the Old Testament; sec- 
ond, to show how the great ethical ideas which had been present 
in germinal form with the old economy had attained in Christ 
their more consistent and perfect expression. In emphasizing 
the correspondences in form of expression, they really call 
attention to the underlying unity of ideas, and to the correla- 
tion of facts, which bind together the Old Testament and the 
New. In considering these facts as divinely ordered, and these 
ideas as results of the informing work of the Divine Spirit, they 
announce the valid conclusions from their religious point of 
view. He who believes in the reality of the work of such an 
informing Divine Spirit has no reason to pronounce their con- 
clusions invalid. 

So purely ethico-religious is the purpose of all the writings 
of the New Testament, that, in the quotations from the Old 
Testament which they contain, the ethical and religious ends 
are always kept prominently in view. Even of quotations 
from the so-called profane authors, this statement is true. The 
words of Aratus and Cleanthes are used by Paul (Acts xvii. 


more than half (twenty-one of the thirty-nine) are expressly quoted by the writers 
of the New. Of the Pentateuch all the books are thus quoted; Numbers, how- 
ever, only once (viz., 2 Tim. ii. 19), and Genesis and Deuteronomy most frequent- 
ly, —the latter as containing the law, and the former as containing the promises 
of faith. Psalms is frequently quoted as containing true prophetic words from the 
Lord. Of the historical books outside of the Pentateuch, only the first three of 
Kings are quoted. Of the writings of the Hokhmah, several quotations from Proy- 
erbs and one from Job alone appear. Of the prophetic writings, Ezekiel, Daniel, 
Obadiah, Jonah, Nahum, and Zephaniah are not quoted. The indirect references, 
especially of Revelation, comprise, however, a larger sphere. 
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28) for the statement of lofty moral and religious truth; his 
quotations from Menander (1 Cor. xy. 83) and Epimenides 
(Tit. i. 12) are designed to enforce the requirements of practical 
morality. Epimenides is, indeed, designated as a prophet, ac- 
cording to the ancient repute which led Cicero also to reckon 
him among the vaticinantes per furorem. With the same intent 
are the few quotations from the apocryphal writings brought 
forward in the New Testament (Jude 9, 14), as well as the ref- 
erence of 2 Tim. iii. 8 to unwritten rabbinical tradition. Hay- 
ing received the ethical truth as enforced by appeal to this 
tradition, we have hearkened to the author, and are then at 
liberty to accept or reject the alleged facts of the tradition 
itself. 

Pre-eminently ethical, and based upon a recognition of im- 
portant ethical correspondences, are the references made to the 
legal contents of the Old Testament. It is doubtful, then, 
whether we can ever speak of citations made from the Old 
Testament “for the sake of felicitously illustrating or embel- 
lishing a discourse.” ! For example: the ethical principle which 
makes the quotation from Deut. xxv. 4 appropriate in 1 Tim. 
v. 18, is given in the proverb immediately following: “ Worthy 
is the workman of his hire.” And when the apostle declares 
(1 Cor. ix. 9 f.) that this same provision of the Mosaic law re- 
garding oxen was written propter nos, he overlooks the historic 
meaning to lay down the divine intent which is involved in the 
ethical principle of justice here embodied, and which is carried 
out in its highest application only with reference to men. 

Thus it comes about that divine commandments, which ex- 
press the absolute truth of morals, are, as a matter of course, 
given in the form of words which is taken from the recognized 
source of such commandments, viz., the Old Testament. The 
ethical contents of the Scripture, regarded as divine commands, 
and not the form of expression which the written commands 
have assumed, are authenticated by such quotation (see Rom. 
vii. 7, xii. 19; compare Heb. x. 80; Jas. ii. 11; compare Rom. 
eer 20>) ph. vi. 2, 85.2 Cor, ax. 9; Heb. xii. 5, 63 1 
Pet. iii. 10). The ethical principle of the entire law of the 
Old Testament is recognized and enforced (Rom. xiii. 83 Gal. 
v. 14; Heb. x. 5; 1 Pet. i. 16; Jas. ii. 8). The everlasting 
declaration of divine mercy is given (Rom. ix. 15, 25) in the 
noble form which it attained in the Hebrew Scriptures; and 


1 So Davidson, Sacred Hermeneutics, p. 509. 
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the sanction of these Scriptures is invoked (Rom. i. 17, iv. 3, 6, 
7) for the doctrine that this mercy is to be attained through 
faith. The need of divine mercy is also made clear by descrip- 
tions, which, although quoted from such very ancient writings, 
seem in no danger at present of growing antiquated (see Acts 
xxviii. 26, 27; Rom. ii. 24, ii. 10 ff); and at least until they 
are antiquated, will the quoted threatenings of divine judgment 
be always in place. 

It is this keen hunt for ethico-religious truth, as it exists 
in its essential unity under various forms of expression, which 
induces some of the quotations from the Old Testament in the 
New that are most difficult and even impossible critically to 
justify. To the conviction of the ethical unity which exists 
between the contents of the Hebrew Scriptures and the gospel, 
is due that allegorical interpretation of Deut. xxx. 11-14, which 
Paul brings forward, Rom. x. 6-8. The repeated rotr’ éory, 
explanatory of the meaning of the ancient writing, will not, 
indeed, serve to claim full prophetic consciousness for its author; 
but that the words of Deuteronomy are in principle predictive, 
and so capable of covering an indefinite number of such cases 
as are ranged under them by this usage of Paul, cannot well be 
denied. ‘This capacity they acquire by reason of the nature of 
that ethico-reigious truth which is expressed in them. The 
unity of this truth, thus expressed under varied and yet corre- 
sponding forms, concerns the following particulars: (1) the ques- 
tion of unbelief, which is always an inquiry after a divine word 
already provided and brought near to the mind; (2) the near- 
ness to the doubter of the divine word, a nearness which is con- 
summated in the incarnation and resurrection of Christ ; (3) the 
duty of faith, which recognizes and appropriates, in whatever 
way it may be presented, the ever-present divine word; and (4) 
the reward of faith, which is always divine pardon and salva- 
tion. In recognizing these ethical correspondences of form 
given to identical moral truth, the apostle entirely leaves out 
of the account the historical application of the passage. 

In similar manner we are to regard the so-called “rabbinical 
commenting”! of the difficult passage, Gal. iii, 15-17. It is 
true, on the one hand, that this fashion of interpreting the Old 
Testament is rabbinical (see Wetstein and Schoettgen); and 
that the Hebrew yu could not have been used in Genesis other- 
wise than in the singular number: and that, therefore, so far as 


1 “ Midraschistisches Kommentiren,’? see Meyer on Rom. x. 6-8. 
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the argument of the apostle is merely philological, it is uncriti- 
cal and unsound. But it is also true, on the other hand, as 
Windischmann has asserted, that “the argument of the apostle 
does not depend upon the grammatical form;” and also true, 
as the element of chief importance, that certain real correspond- 
ences of the one ethico-religious truth, divinely revealed in 
varying forms, are here clearly taught. We are not, then, to 
say of the sentence begining od Adya, as does Meyer, that it is 
a “purely rabbinical conclusion:” it is rather a conclusion, 
which, although deriving no help from its rabbinical form, has 
its own weight of moral and religious truth independent of that 
form. Ofsuch valid conclusion the following elements may be 
in this instance pointed out: (1) the unity of the divinely 
chosen theocratic race, which is such that it can be expressed 
by the collective use of the singular both in the Hebrew and in 
the Greek; (2) the theocratic headship of Christ as the goal 
and crown of Abraham’s descendants (Meyer), —a truth taught 
dimly in the promise to Abraham, but clearly by Paul as an 
inspired apostle; and (8) the perpetuity of the divine promises, 
which, given in this form to Abraham, were fulfilled ideally 
only in Christ, and in those united with him by faith. 

On the basis of similar convictions does the same apostle 
make the remarkable declarations of 1 Cor. x. 1 ff. The ele- 
ments of rabbinical tradition which appear to be accepted by 
these allegorical interpretations — such as, perhaps, the current 
tradition that “the rock followed the Israelites in their jour- 
neyings, and gave forth water all the way ’!—are not verified 
by their incorporation into the truth explained by the apostle. 
And that the interpretations of the Old Testament here given 
are allegorical departures from the historical meaning, seems to 
be confessed by the writer in the use of the word zvevparixds, 
and especially in the declaration 7 wérpa 8é jv 6 Xpurrds. ‘These 
interpretations, then, so far as their purely rabbinical elements 
are concerned, cannot authenticate the claims of the Old Testa- 
ment. But so far as they are the results of the insight of an 
inspired apostle into that bond of ethical unity which joins the 
two Testaments, —a unity which involves identity of absolute 
truth under correspondence of form,—they evince the ethical 
and the predictive elements in both. The New authenticates 
the Old as foreshadowing itself. Similar conclusions will apply 
to the cognate cases of Gal. iv. 21 ff. and Rom. ix. 8 ff. 

1 So Alford, Riickert, De Wette, and Meyer’s earlier view. 
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It is the same conviction that an ethical unity connects the 
Old Testament with the New, which justifies many of the in- 
terpretations given by the New-Testament writers to the pre- 
dictive contents of the Hebrew Scriptures; so far, at least, 
as justification may be attempted by modern criticism. How 
exclusively ethical these contents themselves were in their 
germinal ideas and formal expression, we shall see in another 
connection. It is pre-eminently the ethical and predictive truth, 
as involving its own*connections with the doctrine of Christ, 
which the New-Testament writers authenticate. It is to the 
Hebrew Scriptures, as containing the latentes rerwm Messiae 
figuras, that they ascribe most emphatically the titles of sacred 
and theopneustic writings. 

The verbal mode in which the writers of the New Testament 
quote from the Old must also be noticed in determining their 
claims for the Hebrew Scriptures. The resemblance of their 
formulae of quotation to those employed by the rabbinical writ- 
ers is undoubted; it has been shown in detail by various au- 
thors, especially by Surenhusius in his BéPAos KaradXayjs. That 
the shaping of these formulae in the New Testament was due 
largely to forms of thought and expression then prevalent 
among the rabbis, is also undoubted. A certain relationship 
of the apostolic hermeneutics with the Jewish can, therefore, 
no longer be denied.t. The question, how far false rabbinical 
views of Old-Testament interpretation are implied in the use 
of rabbinical formulae of quotation, is a question for detailed 
criticism to answer. In examining this question no statement 
or inference of the New-Testament writers is to be’ judged un- 
true simply because it corresponds to views current among 
Talmudic doctors: on the contrary, a certain amount of author- 
ity is lent to these views by their correspondence with the 
apostolic teaching.2. But, on the other hand, a certain amount 
of erroneous rabbinical hermeneutics, admitted into the writ- 
ings of the New Testament, would by no means vitiate, or even 
essentially weaken, their authenticating of the valid claims of 
the Old Testament. 

That the Hebrew Scriptures contain absolute truth, especially 
Messianic truth, in their ethical and predictive contents; that 
this truth was divinely imparted to their writers, in accordance 
with the one plan of God which unites these Scriptures with 


1 See Tholuck, Das Alte Testament im Neuen Testament, pp. 7, 10-20. 
2 So Tholuck justly claims, ibid., p. 8; and see Schoettgen on Matt. i. 16. 
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the gospel, and by the one Spirit of God who administers both 
the old economy and the new, —these claims are involved 
even in the New-Testament forms of quotation. Among such 
forms are the following: the term % ypadéy and the various uses 
of the verb ypa¢w; the use of Aye (seilicet beds); and especially 
the phrases va (or d7ws) rAnpw6y ) ypady (or 7d yeypapypevov, or 
TO pnbev, or 6 AOyos yeypapmévos), TOTE erANPwON 7d pybev, and Kabds 
yéyparrar (or éore yeypaypévov). Different writers in the New 
Testament seem to evince a preference for different formulae 
of quotation. The use of telic sentences is especially favorite 
with Matthew. The use of the various forms of ypado is com- 
mon in all the other Gospels and in the Epistles of Paul, — 
with the exception of Ephesians, which has &6 Aé€ye in two of 
its three citations. The words Aé€ya, paprupel, cipnxe, and dyat 
prevail in Hebrews (much after the manner of Philo) and in 
the Epistle of James. The attempts to assign definite reasons 
for these authorial peculiarities are not satisfactory. The rea- 
sons for a choice in each case are probably to be found in a 
union of personal points of view with specific intent, and are 
too complex to detect with any assurance of accuracy. 

The use of telic phrases is undoubtedly to be taken as signi- 
fying the confidence which the New-Testament writers had in 
the divine origin and objective validity of the predictive con- 
tents of the Old Testament; in its types and typical corre- 
spondences, its history symbolically foreshadowing. the fuller 
economy of grace under the gospel, as well as in its directly 
typical and prophetico-Messianic prophecies. That this use 
was not by accommodation, and cannot be lowered or flattened 
out into the merely ecbatic use, critical examination has suf- 
ficiently demonstrated.1_ It authenticates the claim of the Old 
Testament to a unity of substantial truth with the contents of 
the gospel. The Hebrew teleology, “which represents every 
[important and especially every surprising] event as ordered 
and designed by God,” is in the case of the apostles the theo- 
logical conception which furnishes the ground for their divinely 
imparted insight. This insight they exhibit in detecting the 
tokens of one divine plan which runs through and binds to- 
gether those two great epochs of its manifestation with which 
they were familiar. It is, then, only the so-called “organic 


1 See Winer’s Grammar, Andover 1869, pp. 457 ff.; Meyer on Matt. i. 22; 
Grimm’s Lexicon; Davidson, Sacred Hermeneutics, pp. 474 ff.; Schirlitz, Grund- 
ziige der Neutestamentlichen Gracitat, pp. 86 ff. 
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apprehension ”’ of the citations from the Old Testament in the 
New, and the “organic method of interpretation,” which can at 
the same time satisfy the conditions of criticism, and admit the 
verity of the claims of the Old Testament, both in its own 
writings and in the writings of the New. The idea of an organ- 
ism alone suffices to justify our belief in the inspiration of the 
apostles. Happily this is also the method prevalent among 
those scholars who incline to accept both the results of criti- 
cism and the reality of divine revelation in the Bible. In the 
use of this organic method of interpretation we escape the 
errors of extreme views. On the one hand, we are not forced’ 
to understand the Old-Testament writers unhistorically, and so 
as to bring their utterances into a dead and inorganic likeness 
with the interpretations of the New Testament; nor are we 
obliged always to vindicate, however contrary to the evidence, 
the hermeneutical skill and accuracy of the later writers.2 On 
the other hand, we are led to admit this organic unity and 
living correspondence of great ethico-religious ideas between 
the two Testaments as a prime proof of the divine origin of 
both. The insight that in the earlier writers dimly foreshadows, 
as well as the clearer insight that in the later writers detects 
and distinctly exhibits, these ideas, is thus ascribed to the 
divine illumining which both prophets and apostles claimed to 
enjoy. 

As to the nature of the prophetic consciousness, the writers 
of the New Testament have little to add to the claims which 
we have already examined. Their mode of quoting the proph- 
ecy of the Old Testament, as though it were interpreted by 
them in the manner in which it was presented to the conscious- 
ness of its first authors, is by no means decisive. 1 Pet. i. 10 ff. 
represents the prophets as making eager search into the more 
precise time, with its accompanying and defining events, which 
the indwelling Spirit of Christ was revealing, as it testified 
beforehand the sufferings of (? «is) Christ. This eager search 
we are however, to interpret rather of their private desire than 
of any indications in their writings (so Calvin and Huther). 
For, so far as we can judge by these writings, we find only in 


1 Compare especially the articles of Riehm in the Theologische Studien und 
Kritiken, 1865 and 1869. 

2 By this method alone can we defend Christ against the impression of ‘‘ rab- 
binical subtlety” (‘not wholly without ground,” says Tholuck), made by his proof 
from the Old Testament for the resurrection, given to the Sadducees (Matt. xxii. 
82). 
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Daniel, among the Hebrew prophets, a manifest effort to fix 
the date of the fulfilment of their Messianic prophecies, or, 
indeed, any considerable interest in its fixing; so absorbed in 
the idea, and so well restrained from presumption, are their 
minds even in their prophetic work.!. The contents of the 
revelations which were made to them are further declared by 
this passage to have included the general consciousness that 
they were doing service for the advantage of certain persons in 
the indefinite future;? and that this service had for its object 
the affairs of Messiah’s kingdom. These are the same affairs 
which, in their developed form and with the clearer conscious- 
ness and loftier point of view belonging to them, the apostles 
announced in preaching the gospel. For although it was the 
Spirit of the pre-existent Christ who dwelt in the Hebrew 
prophets, and who through them brought forth the Messianic 
prophecies, the prophets themselves had by no means those 
same clear conceptions of the one great truth which were pro- 
duced in apostles by the Spirit sent from heaven. 

The dimness of the prophetic consciousness —in which the: 
bright but ill-defined forms of eternal ideas rise into loftier 
position, and then at once, when they have reached the required 
altitude, appear in clear and full beauty, ike the sun emerging 
from the morning mist —is evidently conceded by the writer: 
of 2 Pet.i.19. He makes the concession, although commend- 
ing attention to the prophetic word. The prophetic word is 
indeed to be compared to a candle by which even Christians 
may choose their steps; but walking by it is, after all, like walk- 
ing in a misty spot (év aixunpe ré7) with only the, light of a 
lamp (Avxvos), compared with that more perfect state of the 
believer, when the full daylight which the revelation of Christ 
brings has come within his soul.2 Such a view of the yearning 
interest, and yet dim and shadowy outlines of knowledge, which 
belong to the genuine prophetic consciousness, Jesus himself 
confirms (Luke x. 24; with perhaps special reference to 2 Sam. 
xxiii. 1-5). The manner in which he (John viii. 56) represents 
Abraham as rejoicing that he should see the day of Messiah, 
and again (Matt. xxii. 43) David as in the Spirit calling Mes- 


1 See the comment on verse 11 in Briickner’s edition of De Wette’s Handbuch: 
zum N. T., and per contra the note in Huther (both in loco). 

2 Only the ovdx éavrois is to be regarded as known by the prophets, to which the- 
writer puts in contrast the tuiv of verse 12. 

8 How this more perfect state of the believer stands related to the Lord’s com- 
ing, it is not necessary to our purpose to inquire. 
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siah Lord, affords further confirmation of the view. Even in 
their Messianic prophecies these seers of the Old Testament 
did not know what, or what manner of time, the Spirit of 
Christ in them was revealing. 

Slight regard for the wording of the written framework that 
holds the contents of truth appears in the handling which the 
New-Testament writers give to the ancient sacred writings. 
It is true that the argument of Paul (Gal. iii. 15-17) has the 
appearance of turning upon the grammatical form of the one 
word yu. But just so far as this appearance is proved to cor- 
respond to the reality, it discredits the argument, and makes it 
a piece of “rabbinical dialectic;” while our removal of the 
charge of rabbinizing from the apostle depends upon our being 
able to show that his argument does not depend upon the gram- 
matical form. The same considerations apply to Heb. xii. 26 f. 
The little stress which they lay upon the ipsissima verba of the 
‘Old Testament is sufficient proof that the weight of practice 
with'the apostles is against the ordinary theories of verbal in- 
spiration. But the proof reaches even further than this: it 
indicates a totally different point of view from that held by the 
advocates of these theories. 

How far the New-Testament writers are from being intent 
upon the exact verbal forms which they found in the Old 
Testament, their manner of quoting from it strikingly shows. 
The mere fact that they are obviously often quoting loosely and 
from memory, is a most important fact.1 The variety in the 
manner of use made of the Old Testament by the writers of 
the New is not greater than the variety in the verbal manner 
of quotation. Sometimes they quote accurately, either from 
the LXX. or again from the Hebrew, where the texts of these 
two editions of the Old Testament are in closest accord; some- 
times they accompany the LXX. in their departures from the 
Hebrew, and at other times remain with the original form of 
scriptural language; sometimes they change a word when seem- 
ingly making use of the language of one version in preference 
to the other, and either with or without an assignable motive; 

1 Mr. Lee, indeed, after acknowledging that this fact ‘‘is obviously fatal” to 
his view of the inspiration of Scripture, proceeds with the endeavor to disprove 
the fact:(pp. 304 ff.). This he would do by showing that the quotations are as 
perfect as they would have been if they had been accurate. In view of the evi- 
‘dence which is abundant enough, the authority of scholarship which is consentient 
enough, and the prevalent practice of the early Church Fathers which illustrates 


that of the New-Testament writers, we may pronounce the fact untouched by 
Mr. Lee’s argument, The fate of his own view he has himself pronounced. 
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and sometimes they even prefix the customary formulae of 
quotation to forms of words which can be found neither in the 
LXX. nor in the Hebrew.! It is not an exaggeration, then, to 
say with Immer, “Every single citation is in need of a special 
investigation.” 2 

Of these quotations, so varied as respects their verbal form, 
it will be enough for our purpose to note the few following. 
In quoting Isa. xl., and applying it to John the Baptist, Mat- 
thew (iii. 8) and Mark (i. 8) use only verse 8, which they take 
from the LX X. with the exception of the substitution of airotd 
for rod cod juav, and connect the words év rH épyuw as the LX X. 
do, and as the Hebrew probably does not; Luke (iii. 4 f.), 
however, in adding verses 4 and 5, after agreeing with both the 
others in closely following the LXX., begins to diverge quite 
widely from the Greek version, although following it in the 
unwarranted expansion of 1m by the phrase 76 cwryjpiov rod Oeod. 
Again, in Luke iv. 18, 19, the Evangelist, after following the 
LXX. as far as xal ruddrois avd Brey, although with the omission 
of one clause, to quote which would seem to have served his pur- 
pose excellently, and with the inclusion of a departure of the 
LXX. from the Hebrew, adds, by an apparent error of memory, 
from Isa. lviii. 6, certain words not found in this passage in 
either the Hebrew or the LX X.; and this manner of quoting is 
to indicate what Jesus read from a Hebrew MS. Surely, in his 
intentness to signify the great truth, he was not especially care- 
ful to authenticate the very words of the ancient Sacred Scrip- 
ture. In quoting Mal. iii. 1, all the evangelists make a free 
adaptation of the Hebrew, probably in accordance with the 
habitual use made of this passage in the apostolic preaching. 
Matthew (xii. 18), however, quotes freely from the Hebrew, 
and departs widely from the Greek; but admits echoes, so to 
speak, from the words of the LXX.., especially in the last clause. 
Again, in quoting Deut. xxv. 5, the three Synoptists all differ 
among themselves, and yet neither one agrees verbatim with 


1 In examining cited passages we perceive,’’ says Davidson (Sac. Her., p. 469), 
‘that every mode of quotation has been employed, from the exactest to the most 
loose, from the strictly verbal method to the widest paraphrase; but in no case 
is violence done to the meaning of the original.’”’ Per contra of the last sentence, 
Immer says (Hermeneutik des Neuen Testamentes, Wittenberg 1873, p. 134), 
‘‘ Der Gebrauch des Alten Testamentes im Neuen ist nun ein sehr mannigfaltiger; 
von der buchstablichsten Anwendung bis zur kiihnsten Allegorik, von einer im 
Ganzen treffenden Benutzung bis zur grossten Willkiihr.” And to this view the 
later work of Davidson manifestly goes over. 

2 Hermeneutik, etc., p. 134. 
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either the Hebrew or the Greek. John (xix. 37), in quoting 
Zech. xii. 10, apparently with deliberate purpose departs from 
the erroneous reading of the LXX., substitutes the correct 
translation éfexévrnoav, and for the reading of the Hebrew fol- 
lows the one (viz., ros for Oe) which, although without the 
weight of MS. authority, is probably correct. (So Ewald and 
Meyer.) In the lengthy quotation of Acts ii. 17 ff., it is im- 
possible to tell why the writer should make his few unimpor- 
tant variations from the translation of the LXX., here quite 
exact, unless he were quoting freely and from memory: 

How freely Paul handled the verbal forms of the Old Testa- 
ment in his effort to extract their contents of truth, and how 
confidently he attributed the divine quality which he found in 
Sacred Scripture to the latter rather than to the former, there 
can be no doubt. We find him (Rom. iii. 10 f.) introducing 
after the phrase xaos yéyparra a sentence which can be found 
only for substance of truth in the Hebrew writings, and then 
following it with extracts from Ps. xiv. 1 ff.; Ps. v. 9; Ps. exl. 
33 Ps.'x. 73 Isa. lix. 7; 8, and Ps: xxxvi. 1; some of whiehare 
accurately given after the LX X., and others of which are verb- 
ally changed, either through inexactness of memory or to suit 
the purpose of the apostle.1 From the same eagerness to seize 
upon the contents of truth, without anxiety as to exactness of 
verbal form, doubtless arises, at least in part, the remarkable 
fact, that some of Paul’s quotations are not, properly speak- 
ing, quotations at all: they are only statements of his view of 
some general truth to be found in the Old Testament, which he 
has put into a rough correspondence of language, and to which 
he has prefixed the customary formula of citation. The words 
kaos yéeyparrat in 1 Cor. ii. 9 mark what follows as an alleged 
quotation from canonical Hebrew Scripture. But the nearest 
approach to the apostle’s language (undoubtedly Isa. lxiv. 4, 
rather than lii. 15, with perhaps a reminiscence from Ixy. 17, in 
the words émi xapdav oix dvéBn) is far enough removed still, both 
in significance and verbal shaping.2. In the same way are we 
to explain the quotation Eph. v. 14, where, although using the 
formula (0 A¢ye) for citing canonical Scripture, the apostle 
changes, both in words and in significance, the passage Isa. Ix. 

1 “*The codices of the LXX., which give the entire passage (Rom. iii. 13-18) in 
Ps. xiy. 3 ff., have had the words interpolated in the Christian era from this pas- 
sage ’’ (Meyer). 


2 There seems to us no need, however, of the conjecture in which Meyer fol- 
lows Origen, that these words are taken from the apocryphal Prophecy of Elias. 
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1, 2; yet, while making these changes, he shows the corre- 
spondence of essential and ideal truth which exists between 
the contents of the Old Testament and the gospel he preached. 
To suppose these quotations to be due to slips of memory, in 
which the apostle remembers the words of apocryphal writings, 
and mistakes them for the words of Hebrew Scripture, is to 
suppose his mind quite too much saturated with the former, 
and quite too little with the latter.1 For even Jesus is repre- 
sented (John vii. 88) as introducing after the words KaGas «tev 
» ypady a statement which, only after being changed in lan- 
guage, and adapted in sentiment, gives a sort of epitome of the 
contents of several Old-Testament passages. 

The attempt to apply the theory of verbal inspiration, first to 
the Hebrew text and then to all the deviations made from it 
through the text of the LXX. by the New-Testament writers, 
not only leads us into the wildest extravagances of criticism, 
but also goes obviously counter to the ordinary methods of 
those writers. If they held the theory of verbal inspiration, 
their practice is generally against their theory. Nor will any 
theory of plenary inspiration so called, which excludes all in- 
exactness of memory, language, or scientific interpretation, in 
the quotations of the Old Testament within the New, explain 
the phenomena. 

The great variety of scholarly opinion as to the nature of 
those differences which exist among the different writers of the 
New Testament, in their manner of quoting the Old, also con- 
firms the judgment that these writers did not hesitate to use 
scriptural language with critical inexactness, and that they did 
not in general consciously ascribe the attributes of divine origin 
through inspiration to the ipsessima verba, but to the contents 
of truth. The literature on one branch of this subject, Holtz- 
mann pronounced some years since to be “nearly immeasura- 
ble.’?, The mere existence of such a literature is an argu- 
ment against those theories of Sacred Scripture which stick in 
the letter, and then endeavor to hold themselves firm by an 
appeal to apostolic authority. Indeed, everywhere in both 
Testaments do we find the scribe, with his work of verbal 
exactness, left in the background; while the voice of him who, 


1 Meyer makes the quotation 1 Cor. ii. 9 to be due to a lapsus memoriae ; and so 


does he also treat Eph. v. 14. 

2 Die Synoptischen Evangelien, pp. 258 ff. Among the earlier of the modern 
works Credner’s Einleitung; among the more recent, Kautzsch, De Vet. Test. 
locis a Paulo apostolo allegatis, — are noteworthy. 
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being in the Spirit, brings the ethical and religious message, 
everywhere claims divinity and authority for its contents of 
truth. It is not primarily the written words, but the divine 
truth in them, which is regarded as the Word of God. It is 
this which gives its title “sacred” to the Old Testament, in 
the estimate of the apostles as well as of Christ. 

We conclude, then, that the writers of the New Testament 
confirm the general estimate put upon the Old Testament by 
its own claims and by the teaching of Christ. They are in 
position, however, to interpret those claims in the fuller light 
of their highest significance, as their original authors could not: 
they are not always, on the other hand, in that position of 
wonderful clearness of vision into ideal truth, together with 
equally wonderful reserve upon questions of criticism, in which 
we find Christ. Nowhere in either Testament is the doctrine 
of verbal or errorless inspiration formally maintained! But 
the apostles and Jesus alike authenticate the claims that the 
ancient Hebrew writings hold in their law and prophecy, scrip- 
turally fixed, the contents of revealed truth received through 
inspired souls, and used by God in preparation for the establish- 
ment of the kingdom of Messiah. 

And, finally, we discover in that passage of the New Testa- 
ment which most directly and explicitly asserts the doctrine 
of Sacred Hebrew Scripture, a confirmation of the conclusions 
given above. This passage is 2 Tim. iii. 16. To place this 
passage in right relations with the results reached by our re- 
searches, the following particulars of its interpretation must be 
noted : — 

1. The main purpose of 2 Tim. iii. 16 is to declare the eth- 
ical quality and uses of the Old Testament in perfecting a 
righteous character: in the light of this main purpose we must 
examine all the details of its interpretation. ‘The general dec- 
laration of the preceding clause, 74 duvépeva ce codpioa cis cwrnpiay, 
is enforced by the statement of verse 16, which enumerates 
several particulars including both theoretic (ddackaA‘a) and prac- 
tical discipline (De Wette). The adjective Geémvevoros belongs to 
the subject, and the particle xaé is ascensive or corresponsive.? 
All Scripture, theopneustic, is also profitable for the ethical 
purposes of teaching, conviction, correction, discipline in right- 
eousness (compare Rom. xv. 4). 


1 See W. Schmidt, Zur Inspirationsfrage, Gotha 1869, p. 41. 
2 See Huther’s comment, and especially the careful discussion of Ellicott. 
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2. As to the nature and extent of the subject to which the 
qualities of theopneusty and ethical profitableness belong, we 
need have no doubt; although the grammatical interpretation 
of this passage is somewhat difficult. The term ra tepa ypdéppara 
of verse 15, found only here in the New Testament, is to be 
taken as referring to the Old Testament. It does not include 
any apostolic writings (Huther contra De Wette), but desig- 
nates the Sacred Hebrew Scriptures under the somewhat loose 
title of sacrae litterae (scilicet Veteris Testamenti), and repre- 
- sents them as the objects of pious study rather than as sources 
of authority (Cremer). It is noteworthy that the author, in 
repeating his subject under another term, omits the defining 
article. The words zdaoa ypady are, therefore, neither to be 
interpreted “the whole of Scripture” as including the entire 
Canon Hebraeorum (so most of the ancients, and Wiesinger and 
Philippi), nor “every Scripture,” as referring to each passage 
or every part of the Hebrew writings (so Alford); but rather 
every, or better all, Scripture, — that is, sacred writing in gen- 
eral as found in the Old Testamenv.! The subject is, however, 
limited by the very statement contained in the predicate, as is 
the case with the dca zpocypady, cis tHv jperépay didacKkariav eypadn 
of Rom. xv. 4. All Scripture that is theopneustic is also 
morally profitable, and, although it is not the intent of the 
writer to suggest the possibility of denying theopneusty to 
any Scripture whatever, neither is it his intent to imply such 
theopneusty of any such Scripture as is not also morally profit- 
able. Whether each book and passage in the tepa ypaupara is, 
taken in detail, to be considered as theopneustic and also profit- 
able for the purposes specified, the writer does not pronounce. 
But evidently he intends here under his subject, raca ypady, not 
the verbal scriptural form of truth, but rather those contents 
of ethical verity, and those Messianic promises and predictions, 
which he wished especially to commend, and to which in prac- 
tice he directed his own attention (the argumentum seripturae 
{Grimm ]). i 

3. The meaning of the adjective eérvevoros as applied to the 
subject raca ypady is not defined in this passage: its definition 
must be sought from other writings of the New Testament, and 


1 «* Alles was geschrieben steht’? (Hofmann followed by Moller); “jede von 
Gott gehauchte Schrift ’’ (Rothe); ‘ist irgend eine Schrift sc. Schriftstelle von 
Gott gehaucht, so ist sie auch, etc.’’ (Tholuck),—are paraphrases which throw 
light on the translation of this passage. 
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from the claims of the Bible in general. So also “the relation 
of this divine working to human activity, of the divine contents 
to the-human form (words, conceptions, and representations), is 
here left indeterminate,” and the determining of this relation 
must be derived from other sources.! 

Upon these and all other similar points of New-Testament 
teaching regarding the nature of the Old Testament, we are in 
a position from our previous examination to pronounce as satis- 
factory those conclusions in which they accord with Christ. 
Certain ethical and predictive contents of revelation, given 
through inspired media, certain absolute and ideal truths of 
the Christian religion, although in an imperfect and fallible 
form of presentation, are scripturally fixed in the canonical 
Hebrew writings; therefore these writings are sacred, theop- 
neustic, and morally profitable for the individual and for the 
Church. 


- 1 See in Moller’s edition of De Wette’s Handbuch des N. T., in loco. 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE CLAIMS FOR THE NEW TESTAMENT BY ITS OWN WRITERS. 


THE basis for the claims of the New Testament to the title 
of Sacred Scripture is laid in the promises of the Redeemer to 
his apostles. To these promises, as already examined,! corre- 
sponds the consciousness of their realization which the apostles 
manifest, and which affords additional ground for determining 
the nature of those writings that are due to the fulfilment 
of the promises. Such is the consciousness of communion with 
the Risen One, —a consciousness which serves, by the fulness 
of truth received in this communion, to authorize their teach- 
ing, and to make it, both in their own opinion and objectively, 
in accordance with the mind of Christ. Such a consciousness 
belongs, however, to each member in the entire body of be- 
lievers; the consciousness thus becomes for the whole Church 
a characteristic of the new life which it receives from above, 
inasmuch as it is the Church of Christ. Jn the new dispensa- 
tion, as in the old, the true subject of divine revelation and in- 
sptration is primarily the community of believing souls ; the final 
purpose served in all special distributions of divine gifts within 
that community is the development of its common life. 

The whole community of Christian believers, as well as the 
apostles, received the truth of Christ by revelation; that is, by 
the power of the indwelling Holy Spirit who took away the 
veil which had hitherto concealed God’s plan of salvation, 
and who made plain to them this divine plan. Christ, who is 
designated (1 Cor. i. 24) 6c0d codia, is the living principle of the 
believer; and, therefore, he who receives Christ receives by 
divine revelation the wisdom of God. The divine way of con- 
stituting man just and upright before the divine law, after 
remaining long hidden from human knowledge, has had this 
enveloping veil removed in the gospel (Rom. i. 17); every one 
who becomes a believer at all becomes such bv the work of 


1 Chap. II. 
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the Holy Ghost as a revealer within his own soul. According 
to 1 Pet. i. 23, all Christians have a share in the work wrought 
within by the living and abiding divine Word. The concep- 
tion of the Holy Spirit especially Johannean is that which 
designates him as the Spirit of the truth (16 veda rijs éAnbeias) ; 
and (1 John v. 6) we even read, “The Spirit is the truth,” — 
that is, the personal life-giving principle of truth. 

This Spirit of revelation is accordingly represented as given 
to all believers. The power to know the truth is a divine gift, 
which is designated (1 John ii. 20, 27) as a sort of holy anoint- 
ing (xptoxa) belonging to Christians, who are therefore even 
said by it to know all things. The apostle does not teach his 
readers because they do not know the truth, for they do know 
it (ii. 21). The same gift of revelation, which John assigns to 
all believers as the work of the Spirit of the truth, Paul prays 
to have given to the Christians of Ephesus (Eph. i. 17 ff.) as a 

spirit of wisdom and revelation. The details of his prayer also 

show us that he expected from its answering, in their case, 
essentially the same working of divine power which presented 
the truth to his apostolic consciousness. Revelations of truths 
by inspiration to non-apostolic believers, who are on this very 
account designated zpo¢jra, are mentioned as existing in the 
church at Corinth. <A divergence from his own estimate of 
himself, and even from his view respecting a right attitude of 
hope toward the resurrection, the apostle is willing (Phil. iii. 
15) to trust to that corrective teaching of the Spirit which is a 
_ revelation of truth in the heart of all believers. 

The whole community of believers, as well as the apostles, 
are inspired; that is, they are endowed with certain charisms 
adapted in each case to the conditioning individuality of those 
upon whom the charisms are bestowed. For he that has Christ 
in him has also the indwelling Spirit of Him that raised Christ 
(Rom. viii. 10 f.). The Spirit of Christ is the Holy Ghost 
(see Rom. viii. 9; Eph. ii. 21 f.; Gal. v. 22, 25). The Lord is 
the Spirit; i.e., from the dynamic point of view the indwelling 
Christ is the inspiring Holy Ghost (2 Cor. ii. 17). Even the 
power to speak with the convictions of a Christian concerning 
the divine authority of Jesus Christ does not come without 
inspiration (1 Cor. xii. 3). The definition of the Christian 
consciousness furnishes the subjective condition, and as well 
the proofs of the objective reality, of that Christian inspiration 
which belongs to the entire body of believers. 
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That Paul regarded the donative work of the Holy Spirit as 
belonging primarily to the Christian community, for-whose sake 
also the special charisms vouchsafed to apostles are bestowed, 
admits of no doubt. ‘The spiritual work, which in its first and 
germinal form Peter regarded as a fulfilment of Joel ii. 28-32, 
Paul regards (Eph. iv. 8), in its later and more comprehensive 
form, as typified in the Messianic declaration of Ps. Ixviii. 18. 
Of the forms in which the Old-Testament promises of the 
Spirit to the holy nation had their actual realization in the 
Christian community, we have a vivid picture from this apos- 
tle’s point of view in 1 Cor. xii—xiv. 

Another thought, fundamental to the true conception of 
New-Testament Scripture, must, however, be taken into the 
account. The gift of the Spirit is, indeed, primarily made to 
the community of believers. But, inasmuch as there are many 
different individuals and ends to be served in this community, 
there are diversities of the one gift. The promised gift is dis- 
tributed in various charisms or gifts. There exists, then, in 
the fundamental conditions of the new life of the Christian 
community, not only the necessity for an inspiration common 
to the community, but also the necessity for such a distribution 
of this inspiration as shall result in diversities of gifts. To 
this fact is due the apostolic office and work, with its special 
apostolic gifts. The distinction from which the special in- 
spiration of the apostles emerges is not a distinction between 
genuine inspiration and spurious, nor between two different 
kinds of inspiration, nor primarily between different degrees 
of inspiration as such: it is rather a distinction between dif- 
ferent kinds, degrees, and products of inspiration in different 
charisms, which are different on the ground of the divine wis- 
dom and grace, on the conditions furnished by different individ- 
uals, and for the one final purpose of building up the Christian 
Church. 

Without discussing the phenomenon described, Acts ii. 6-18, 
—which is manifestly regarded as an actual speaking in for- 
eign tongues, and therefore quite different! from the yAwcoaus 
Aadrciv spoken of 1 Cor. xii. and xiv.,—it is only necessary to 
notice the general relations to our subject of this distribution 
of the spiritual gift of tongues. The later form of the gift was 


1 Different, that is, at least, from the point of view held by Luke in his narra- 
tive. What was, however, the extent of their real similarity, is another inquiry. 
(See Meyer on 1 Cor. xii.) 
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the more permanent, and corresponds more closely to the prom- 
ise of Christ recorded in the appended close of Mark xvi. 17 
(yAdocas NKaAjoovew xawais). In this gift the prophecy of the 
Old Testament is regarded as fulfilled (see Isa. xxviii. 11, and 
compare 1 Cor. xiv. 21). The Holy Spirit has created for him- 
self in all the disciples of Jesus a new organ of utterance. The 
conditioning element of individuality is not, however, left un- 
considered by this endowment of the divine Spirit. The use 
of the singular yAwooy, and its interchange with the plural yAdo- 
gas in 1 Cor. xiv., show that the distribution of this one gift 
was made according to individual peculiarities. The yévy yAwoodv 
of 1 Cor. xii. 10, 28, of which zpocevxy and Wadpéds are especially 
mentioned xiy. 14 f., are further proof of the same truth. We 
are also taught (1 Cor. xii. 4 ff.) that varieties of gifts, varieties 
of ministries, varieties of operations, serve the varied purposes 
of the community; they also normally correspond to the varie- 
ties of natural endowment which, in a measure, give conditions 
to these gifts, ministries, and operations. The general rule of 
distribution for this donative work of the Spirit is the profit 
of the community: éxdorw dé didorar 7 pavépwors Tod tvevpatos mpods 
TO ovppepov (xl. 7). The Church is an organism of various 
organs, in the midst of which the one Spirit moves, and each 
organ of which it energizes for the health, development, and 
efficiency of the whole. 

It is in accordance with the same fundamental law, that the 
inspiration which constitutes the call, endowment, and guidance 
of the apostolic office is to be construed. When all the cha- 
risms are bestowed (6 pév, ddA dé and érépw, 1 Cor. xii. 8) accord- 
ing to divine wisdom and grace, it follows normally, and yet by 
the same supernatural working, that God will station “ apostles ” 
in the Church (zpérov éroarddovs, verse 28). 

We find, then, in this chief passage, 1 Cor. xii.—xiv., all the 
essential elements of apostolic inspiration — except the selective 
act of Jesus with its accompanying commission — attributed to 
the entire community of believers. Concerning these essential 
elements we note the following truths : — 

(1) The donative and distributive work of the divine Spirit 
has its ground in the divine power, wisdom, and grace. Looked 
at from the side of divine omnipotence, the charisms are opera- 
tions (évepyjpara) of the one God who worketh all the effects in 
all who enjoy the charisms; but they are charisms (xaptopara) or 
dona gratiae, when looked at as flowing from the divine grace. 
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(2) The work of inspiration has its final purpose in the 
building-up of the Christian community, and in the propaga- 
tion of the gospel. The charisms are also to be regarded as 
duaxoviat, Or services, rendered primarily to the Lord of the 
Church (xii. 5), and secondarily to the community of believ- 
ers, for the good of which they are all to be regarded as work- 
ing (pos 70 cvphéepov, verse 7). They are not, however, without 
reference to the conversion of unbelievers and the extensive 
growth of the Church -(xiv. 22). Moreover, to set forth the 
ethical final purpose of these charisms is the large intent of 
the figures of speech employed in these chapters. So also does 
Paul designate repeatedly by the same word (:axovia) that 
special service of Christ to the Church which consisted in his 
own apostolic office: as, e.g., Rom. xi. 13; 2 Cor. iv. 1, vi. 3; 
1 Tim. i. 12; this word is also applied to the apostolic office 
in general, Acts i. 17, 25. 

(3) The gifts of inspiration are, moreover, conditioned upon 
peculiarities of personal history, so-called natural fitness, and 
previous experience, in the individuals to whom they are dis- 
tributed; and from this law, as well as the preceding, the in- 
spiration of the apostles is not exempt. In the technical 
Pauline sense the charisms are all exceptional and extraordi- 
nary endowments, eaimzae facultates, in which certain Chris- 
tians excel their fellow Christians (see Grimm’s Lexicon). 

(4) All the endowments and attainments, both mental and 
moral, which belong in special and higher degree to the apos- 
tolic office as constituting its equipment, so to speak, are rep- 
resented as distributed to the community of believers; if we 
except the one fact of a personal call and commission from 
Jesus Christ. The equipment for this office, so far as it con- 
sists in inspiration, is, therefore, one which differs in degree 
only from the equipment of non-apostolic men; while the office 
itself, being special and resting upon a personal call from the 
Redeemer and a previous personal intercourse with him, de- 
mands and possesses certain of these common charisms in the 
highest degree. However we classify the gifts of the Spirit,’ 


' 1 Whether with Meyer, into three rigorous divisions, as, (a) charisms which 
refer to intellectual power, (b) charisms which are conditioned on faith extraordi- 
nary, and (c) charisms which refer to the gift of tongues; or better assert with 
Alford only a kind of loose arrangement ‘‘ occasioned by the falling together 
of similar terms;’’ or even with De Wette resign all attempt at classification. 
The power of the various miraculous signs, such as charisms of healings, kinds 
of tongues, and in general the working of all kinds of miracles; the power 
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it is alike clear that those here described as belonging to the 
community of believers include in kind all the spiritual qualifi- 
cations belonging to the apostolic office itself. It is only the 
fuller possession of these same qualifications which constitutes 
the special endowment of apostles. 

The bearing of the foregoing considerations upon our view 
of the nature of the New Testament is obvious. For it is this 
donative and distributive work. of the Holy Spirit which lays 
the foundations of the New-Testament Scriptures. This work 
bestows upon certain men, specially selected by Jesus, that 
special, though not essentially peculiar, knowledge of the truth 
by divine revelation, and that fitness by inspiration to manifest 
the truth, which distinguish the apostolic office. And it is the 
apostolic office which gives us the writings of the New Testa- 
ment. The inspired writings of the New Testament, therefore, 
grow out of the inspiration of the community of believers 
through the special form which this inspiration took in the 
case of the apostles. The inspiration which produces Christian 
Sacred Scripture is first of all, and in its specific characteristics, 
a Christian inspiration; it is then in the second place, and as a 
matter of degrees, an apostolic inspiration. The divine Spirit 
gives the New Testament to the Church by giving to the entire 
body of believers the various Christian charisms; and among 
those endowed with these charisms stand, first, apostles. Apos- 
tolic inspiration is for the sake of the Christian community: so 
far as its leading subjective characteristics are concerned, it is 
in and of this community. In accordance with this view, the 
apostolic office and its spiritual endowment are ranked by the 
Apostle Paul with the other Christian spiritual charisms (1 Cor. 
xii. 28 f.; Eph. iv. 11). 

The foregoing view is embodied in the New-Testament use 
of the term zpo¢yrys. The truths, brought before us in the 
claims of Old-Testament prophecy, are acknowledged in the 


of supernatural insight as shown in prophecy, in the discernment of merely 
alleged from real operations of the divine Spirit, and in the interpretation of 
tongues; the penetration of the deeper mysteries of Christ’s death, resurrection, 
and glory (codia), as well as the more logical and speculative unfolding of the 
system of Christian truth (yao), together with aptness in discoursing upon.the 
contents of such wisdom and knowledge —are all provided for in the donative 
and distributive work of the Spirit among the community of believers. Not 
only the power, by the indwelling and energizing of this Spirit, to be ayo. and 
mvevuarixot ethically considered, but also the power to be among the réAeor as re- 
spects the possession of divine wisdom and knowledge with their faculties of 
utterance, are not vouchsafed to apostolic men alone. 
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application of this term by the writers of the New Testament 
to the Hebrew prophets. But the term, as applied by the same 
writers to inspired men of their own time, carries over many 
of the ideas of the Old Testament into the New. We have 
seen that under the ancient economy the gift of the Spirit was 
to the holy nation through selected servants of Jehovah. In 
accordance with this thought, Jesus himself may be reckoned 
among the prophets (Matt. xiii. 57; Luke vii. 16, xxiv. 19). 
In the community of Christian believers, certain men are pre- 
eminently acknowledged as Christian prophets. The truths 
they reveal are such as concern the present ethical management 
of the Christian community (1 Cor. xiv. 8, 24 ff.), and such as 
concern the future (Acts xi. 27 f., xxi. 10). Their names are 
joined by the writer. of the Apocalypse (xi. 18, xvi. 6, xviii. 
24) with the prophets of the Old Testament. Prophets and 
apostles are so mentioned together (Luke xi. 49; 1 Cor. xii. 
28; Eph. ii. 20, ii. 5, and iv. 11) as to show that the apostles 
were all also prophets; they were thus fitted for the execution 
of their commission from Christ by an endowment whose gen- 
eral characteristics may be described as prophetic. This en- 
dowment is, therefore, essentially the same as that of other 


prophetic men in both the Old Testament and the New. 


The history of the Canon of the New Testament shows us 
that apostolic origin, either direct or indirect, is the acknowl- 
edged basis for asserting the inspiration and authority of New- 
Testament writings. But the revelation and inspiration which 
are claimed and enjoyed by the apostles have already been shown 
to be the same in kind with those of all believers. How, then, 
are the apostles more authorized or better fitted than Christians 
in general to make claims in which may be laid the basis of our 
right to call the New Testament pre-eminently Sacred Scrip- 
ture? In other words, how do the apostles so differ from their 
Christian brethren that their writings and teachings can _ be- 
come, for all time, pillars of Christian faith? 

The answer to this inquiry must take account of. two impor- 
tant reasons for the specific and peculiar work of the apostles. 

1. The apostles had a special call and commission from Jesus 
in his personal selective act and command; they had, moreover, 
a special fitness in their personal communion with him, and in 
their intimate knowledge of his life, death, resurrection, and 
doctrine. The significance of the definite choice which Jesus 
made of the apostles, and of the call which he issued to them, 
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can scarcely be over-estimated. ‘This choice itself constitutes a 
sufficient guaranty of their pre-eminent fitness to be the found- 
ers and prime teachers of the Christian Church. They were 
chosen, not simply in the same way of providential guidance 
and inner call in which, however clarified or made vivid by 
ecstatic vision, even the prophets of the Old Testament were 
chosen: they were chosen by direct personal act of Christ. 
Moreover, the personal instruction of Jesus developed their 
natural fitness, and gave to them such a preparation for the 
illumining of the Spirit as no others in history could possibly 
have. To bring the inner meaning of his teaching before them, 
and unfold it into the fulness of its truth, the Spirit of Christ 
was promised to them. 

Still further must we take into account that intimate knowl- 
edge of historical facts which was deemed necessary for an 
apostle (see Acts i. 21, 22, ii. 82, iii. 15), and which laid the 
basis for his work as a witness of the gospel. Peter alludes to 
this indispensable pre-requisite for the apostolic office, when he 
declares (Acts v. 82), “ Both we and the Holy Spirit are wit- 
nesses of these things;”? and so do the promises of the Re- 
deemer recorded John xy. 26, 27, and Luke xxiv. 48, 49. The 
witness divine and supernatural was conjoined with the witness 
which we may call merely human and natural. 

2. The apostles had a more abundant endowment of the 
same revelation and inspiration which belonged to Christians 
in general. As “especially active organs of the Spirit,” says 
Schmid (p. 315), the apostles are placed in the front rank of 
those endowed with the Spirit, and at the head of the develop- 
ment of the Church. The charism especially bestowed in 
largest measure upon them, as teachers of the Church, is yveors, 
— the insight into the mysteries of the gospel. This acquisi- 
tion, by inspiration, of deep, pure, and true knowledge, of all 
the truth of Christ, was not simply the product of one revela- 
tion: it was rather a growth resulting from the successive reve- — 
lations of the years spent in their office. 

In accordance with the above-mentioned view of their office, 
and of the nature of their fitness for it, do the apostles construe 
their own claims. Yet it is by the validity of these claims that 
the claims of the New-Testament writings must be tested. 

The Apostle Paul distinctly places himself in the position of 
one especially called and commissioned of Jesus Christ, and 


1 Res quatenus narratur is the significance of pjxa here. 
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therefore endowed with a more abundant measure of the same 
gifts of the Spirit which belonged to the entire body of believ- 
ers. He thus lays with his own hand the foundation for that 
regard which the Christian world pays to his writings, as por- 
tions of Sacred Scripture. His call to the apostolic office he 
finds in his conversion (Gal. i. 15 f.), but more definitely in his 
subsequent ecstatic vision at Jerusalem. Both at the time of 
his call, and subsequently, he received the indispensable endow- 
ment of revelation and inspiration which belonged to his office. 
He had received the truth of the gospel, not from any human 
source, but through an inner disclosure (év éuo/, Gal. i. 16) vouch- 
safed to him by the Redeemer (i. 11 f.). But, after having re- 
ceived this fundamental truth in the spiritual self-disclosure of 
Christ, he was by no means left without further and more dis-- 
tinctive preparation for his apostolic work. He avers (1 Cor:. 
ix. 1) that he has enjoyed the necessary preparation for becom-. 
ing a witness of the Risen One; he has seen Christ, and that 
not simply after the flesh (Acts xxii. 6 f.; 1 Cor. xv. 8). Other 
revelations in the manner of ecstatic vision he also claims 
(2 Cor. xii. 1 ff.) to have received from the Lord. Moreover, 
the continuous indwelling of the divine grace was his well- 
spring of inspiration in his apostolic work (1 Cor. xv. 10, Ephi. 
iii. 2-9). The special faculty which he had received from the 
same source from which Peter and the other apostles received 
their call and endowment (Gal. ii. 8), had reference to his 
special work of making known to the Gentiles the divine plan 
of salvation by Christ (Eph. iii. 8 f.). The Divine Spirit had’ 
stripped off the veil from this divine plan, and had made it 
clear within the apostle’s soul (Eph. iii. 3). Nor did he feel 
himself to be lacking in the special charisms which the one 
Spirit distributed to the various members of the Church (1 Cor. 
xiv. 8 f.) Nor were his acts in connection with the teaching 
of the gospel devoid of divine spiritual control.” } 

The other apostles, like Paul, regarded themselves as espe- 
cially commissioned witnesses of the gospel, and claimed to 
have their preparation in a fuller divine revelation of its truth 
than that given to non-apostolic Christians, and in a richer 


1 The journey to Jerusalem, which from Luke’s external point of view was: 
the result of a commission from the congregation at Antioch (Acts xv. 2), Paul: 
from the point of view of his own consciousness knew to have been the result’ 
of a divine disclosure of truth within himself (amoxéavyis, Gal. ii. 2). In anotherr 
instance we have mention of a similar command given in a vision or dreanw 
(Acts xvi. 9). 
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endowment of the charisms distributed by the Spirit of Christ. 
They, however, received the contents of the truth they taught 
in a manner more purely historical than Paul. In a different 
manner from Paul had the Apostle John seen the glory of 
the Lord, and received the grace which was given him in 
ever-increasing fulness (John i. 14, 16). He could therefore 
say, “ What we have seen and heard we announce to you” 
(1 John i. 1-4). The relation, however, in which the other 
apostles stood to the Spirit of Christ was not essentially dif- 
ferent from that of Paul. They considered themselves, indeed, 
as eye-witnesses of the life, death, and resurrection of him 
who was the gospel (1 Pet. v. 1); they were thus esteemed by 
those who heard them (Heb. ii. 3). But as witnesses, al- 
though they spoke that of which they had been historically 
cognizant, they nevertheless referred these same contents of 
truth, as inwardly received by them, to the Spirit of Christ as 
‘their source. The apostolic announcement of the contents of 
revelation is specified by Peter (1 Pet. i. 12) as made by the 
Holy Spirit (rvevpar: dyiw); like prophecy, the preaching of the 
gospel flows from the divine illumining and impelling power. 
So, also, does John regard the apostolic doctrine which his 
hearers had received, as a spiritual unction (1 John ii. 27). In 
the view of James (i. 18), the word of truth which forms the 
contents of his message has life-giving power. We are taught 
(1 Pet. i. 3) that the apostles had not merely witnessed, as nat- 
ural observers, the resurrection of Jesus; but through it, as an 
inner, living, and verifying power, they had been made partak- 
ers of a new divine life. 

Especially in 1 Cor. ii. does the Apostle Paul consider certain 
contents of the apostolic teaching as a species of divine wisdom 
(copia) which was received by himself and the other apostles 
through a divine work of revelation in their hearts. God 
teaches such things to apostles by the Holy Spirit (verse 10) ; 
they have received this Spirit for the very purpose that they 
may the more fully understand the gracious blessings of Mes- 
siah’s kingdom (verse 12). The origin of the specifically 
Christian truth is in the eternal divine wisdom. For this truth 
is such as primarily only God’s Spirit can know (verse 11): 
only those among men, therefore, who have received the Spirit 
and been taught by him, only the zvevparixot, can discern such 
truth (verse 15). The limitation of these particular claims of 
inspiration to the apostolic teaching is exegetically required by 
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the context, and especially by the contrast introduced with the 
kai eyo of ii. 1 between the avevparixo/, of whom Paul considers 
himself one, and the vm, with whom his hearers are classed. 
But even in this passage, apostolic inspiration is not considered 
as setting the apostles apart. from the community of believers. 
The possibility that any believer may come to belong to the so- 
called ré&Aco. and mvevparixot is plainly admitted (iii. 2) in the 
words otrw ydp and GAN oddé ec viv; while the title of ‘spirit- 
ual” ones is elsewhere given by the apostle to his converts (see 
-Gal.:vi./15: Phil. iii. 15). | 

It is the claim of having received the gospel by revelation, 
and of being divinely commissioned and supernaturally quick- 
ened and guided in its teaching, that gives rise to the tone of 
confidence, and sometimes of command, which appears in the 
apostolic writings. Such a tone is especially to be distin- 
guished in the Epistles of Paul: it is not wanting, however, in 
the earlier speeches of Peter (Acts ii. 14 ff. and x. 84 ff.). 
Frequently, unhesitatingly, and even passionately, does the 
great Apostle to the Gentiles aver his confidence in the abso- 
lute truth of the gospel which he teaches both in his speeches 
and in his writings. The divine origin and authority of its con- 
tents are such, that not he himself, nor even an apparition from 
heaven with its credible attestation of a new commission, is to 
be believed in contradiction of these contents (Gal. i.8 f.). All 
the teachings of himself and of his helpers in the gospel (jes), 
as well as of the other chief apostles (oi doxodvres ortAox eivan), and 
even of the highest created messenger of Jehovah, are to be 
tested, and rejected if not conformable to the truth of Christ, 
on an appeal to the enlightened Christian consciousness. That 
special form of the truth of Christ, which this apostle desig- 
nates as “‘my gospel” (edayyéAvdv pov, Rom. xvi. 25), or, by asso- 
ciating himself with others of the same view, as “ our gospel” 
(ctayyéAvov ypav, 1 Thess. i. 5), is a divine truth which his con- 
verts can implicitly trust (2 Thess. il. 13); in it they are to 
stand firm, whether they have learned its truth by oral preach- 
ing or by letter (2 Thess. ii. 15). Out of this central persua- - 
sion of the truth of the gospel come the tones of confidence 
with which Paul administers the affairs of the churches in the 
use of. authority, as well as of advice, appeal, exhortation, and 
entreaty. We note, however, a descending scale in the tones 
of confidence as the matters treated of become less intimately 
related to the central truths of redemption. 
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And the above remark introduces us to the following impor- 
tant inquiry: To what contents of the New-Testament writings 
do the claims of the apostles, as already defined, either directly 
or indirectly apply ? 

In the New Testament we frequently find the gospel, as 
preached by the apostles, declared to be the word of God, and 
endowed, therefore, with absolute authority and life-giving 
power. As such it is able to save the soul (Jas.i. 21). The 
truth which Paul had brought to the Thessalonians they justly 
regarded as having the authority of a message from God (1 
Thess. ii. 13). This figurative treatment of the oral gospel as 
a divine personal potency reminds us of the Old-Testament 
view of the word of Jehovah. ‘The ascriptions of quality 
made to this “word of God” are a witness to the belief that 
the contents of the gospel, whether as spoken or written, are 
given by revelation through inspired media for the purposes of 
ethical and religious life and culture. It is only these claims 
for the word of God in the contents of the gospel as preached 
by the apostles, which can be transferred to the writings of the 
New Testament. As said Luther, “The Word is an eternal 
divine power. For, although the voice or speech vanishes, yet 
there remains the kernel, the understanding, the truth, thus 
compressed as it were into the voice.” 

This word of God which is taught on apostolic authority 
includes those doctrines, facts, and institutions which consti- 
tute integrant portions of the system of Christian truth, — the 
so-called contents of faith. These contents are, however, con- 
sidered under different determining ideas by the four pillars of 
the early Christian Church, and of its sacred writings. The 
main subject of teaching by the Apostle John is the life in 
Jesus Christ; by Paul the same subject is conceived rather in 
its subjective and negative aspects as salvation (cwrnpta) ; while 
this salvation is looked upon by Peter as the goal of faith, and 
by James as an attainment of ethical deliverance. According 
to Schmid,! the essential elements of the common apostolic 
doctrine are the following: (1) The person of Jesus Christ as 
the Lord: (2) The salvation and life which he has established 
in opposition to the ruin of sin in the world; and more particu- 
larly under this head of doctrine, (a) the fulfilling of the old 
covenant which is contained in this salvation and life, (6) the 
participation in this salvation and life by faith in Jesus Christ, 


1 Theologie des Neuen Testamentes, pp. 355 ff. 
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through a new birth from God, (¢) the communion of believers 
in love, and (d@) the perfecting of salvation by the completed 
revelation of Christ. 

The further inquiry touching the extent of the New-Testa- 
ment writings to which the claims of apostolic authority and 
inspiration may be applied, is a twofold inquiry. This inquiry 
has respect, in the first place, to the apostolic authorship of the 
writings, either at first hand, or through the influence of apos- 
tolic teaching and fellowship upon non-apostolic men. For 
.only so far as these writings are of apostolic origin, either 
direct or indirect, can they claim to have the qualities which 
are the results of apostolic authority and inspiration. We 
simply note in this connection, then, the decisive importance of 
an historical and critical inquiry into the authorship of the 
separate books, and into the nature of the Canon, in its effect 
upon the claims of the New Testament to a place in Sacred 
Scripture. It may happen, however, that certain writings in 
Sacred Scripture will have to rest their claims to their position 
simply upon the basis of Christian inspiration, as distinguished 
from the special commission and preparation of the apostles. 

The second part of the inquiry has reference, however, not 
to entire books as canonical or uncanonical, but to portions and 
subdivisions of single writings, or rather to certain kinds and 
distinctions of contents which belong to all the writings. 

The marked correspondence which has already been shown 
between the promises made by Christ to the apostles, and the 
claims made by the apostles themselves, affords a hint as to 
the answer to the second inquiry. The claims of the apostles 
have reference to the same extent of contents to which the 
promise of the Redeemer — 70 rvetpa ris dAnGeias ddnynoe twas <is 
THv adyfeiav racav—also applies. The argument for our last 
statement lies, in part, in our past examination of the promises 
and of the corresponding apostolic claims. To this argument 
it is of no avail to object, that the inquirer cannot accurately 
or safely distinguish, in one body of Sacred Scriptures, between 
infallible contents given by inspiration and other contents not 
so given, or between contents of absolute truth and an imperfect 
form of conveying such contents. To all such objections the 
reply must ever remain, We are bidden and bound to make 
these distinctions by the very claims of the New Testament 
itself. To make them may, indeed, be no easy matter, as it 
is certainly not a matter to be rashly undertaken, or managed 
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wholly by an appeal to the vagaries of individual judgment. 
But certain distinctions are forced upon us by the phenomena 
of the New Testament, as well as embodied in its very claims. 
To use the words of a little book now nearly two centuries old, 
— but whose “ vindication” of the inspiration and authority of 
the Bible is, on the whole, much more reasonable and con- 
vincing than that of many more pretentious subsequent works, 
— we may say with Lowth,! “Surely men may distinguish, if 
they please, the mysteries of faith and the rules of practice, 
from a cloke and parchments, or a journey to Corinth.” The. 
general assertion may at once be ventured, that imperfections 
of memory, mistakes in fact, impression, or opinion, errors in 
judgment on matters of practical utility or as to the future of 
affairs, and even as to ethical and religious views, —so far as 
all these are not contents of that truth with reference to which 
the apostolic claims are made, —do not destroy, or essentially 
disturb, the apostolic claims. 

In carrying into detail the distinctions just alluded to, three 
classes of contents of the New-Testament writings have to be 
taken into account. There are, first, those fundamental facts 
and doctrines which are plainly taught in the writings as neces- 
sary elements of the truth of Christ. Of such facts and doc- 
trines a brief summary has already been given: upon them 
we must lay the stress of emphasis in defining the doctrine 
of Christian Sacred Scripture, for upon them this Scripture 
itself lays all the stress of its own emphasis in asserting its 
own claims. There are, second, such alleged facts of histori- 
eal, archeological, or scientific kind, and such opinions on sub- 
jects not distinctively ethical or religious, as obviously do not 
affect the verity of those facts and doctrines which belong to 
the first class. Such matters cannot, in any sense, fitly be said 
to belong to the contents of faith. And, third, there are the 
matters of fact, and the inferences and derived views of doc- 
trine, which lie between the first two classes. The contents 
of the third class may thus be said to occupy middle ground ; 
because, while we can by no means examine them with that 
comparative indifference to the decisions of criticism which 
belongs only to contents of the second class, neither can we 
attach to their trustworthiness the same importance which is 
due to the contents of the first class. As to the contents of 


1 Vindication of the Divine Authority and Inspiration of the Old and New 
Testaments. Reprint of London 1821, 
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the third class, both the verdict of criticism and the judgment 
of Christian consciousness may oftentimes be much in doubt. 

In order to present more clearly the nature of the distinc- 
tions, in making which the contents of the New Testament 
divide themselves into these three classes, — viz., (1) the obvi- 
ously indispensable, (2) the apparently unimportant, and (8) 
the important but not obviously indispensable, — the following 
characteristic differences must be observed: — 

1. The three classes differ in their relations to the contents of 
Christian faith. The first class comprises the fundamental ele- 
ments of the Christian faith. To receive them is to receive also 
the claims of the apostles to a commission for teaching them 
authoritatively by revelation of Christ and in inspiration of the 
Holy Spirit. To reject them is to reject the Christian system 
of faith. The second class comprises those contents of the 
New Testament into the verity of which the inquiry is one of 
criticism merely, and has no manifest bearing whatever on this 
system of Christian faith. The third class comprises those 
contents about the relations of which to the system of faith 
there may be reasonable debate among inquirers alike accepting 
this system; and concerning the adoption of which into the 
contents of faith there is needed inquiry, both critical and also 
loyal to the truth of Christ. 

2. The three classes differ as to the amount of evidence at 
their command. The contents of the first class command all 
the evidences of Sacred Scripture as tested by critical inquiry 
and as approved by the Christian consciousness. ‘The contents 
of the second class can at most only command such probable 
evidence, favorable or unfavorable, as belongs to an ordinary 
historical inquiry or judgment on matters of opinion. The 
contents of the third class have, in the minds of different in- 
vestigators, alike critical and yet loyal to the truth of Christ, 
different estimates of the weight of their evidence, as well as 
different resulting conclusions respecting their credibility and 
authority. 

3. The three classes differ in the importance of the conclu- 
sions which are reached respecting them. This statement fol- 
lows directly from the two foregoing. It would, indeed, be 
less toilsome, and to some minds doubtless more satisfactory 
in laying the foundations of faith, if it were possible to apply 
to every word and syllable, or at least to every verse, chapter, 
and book, of the New Testament, with every statement of fact 
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and inferred opinion, the same inflexible rule of uncritical ac- 
ceptance ; or if we could ascribe to all parts the same undoubted 
credibility of divine origin and authority, and the same charac- 
teristics of utterance by the Holy Ghost. The facts, however, 
as well as the claims of the New-Testament writers, do not 
permit of this. The same Spirit who gave the New Testament 
to the Christian Church has made it necessary for the Church 
to make distinctions in its contents. 

4. The three classes differ in regard to the nature of the 
claims actually put forth for them by the writers of the New 
Testament. For the contents of the first class, the claims to 
divine origin, authority, and inspired utterance, are high, ex- 
press, and unequivocal. For the contents of the second class, 
there is no appearance of any similar claims. For the contents 
of the third class, there is either no appearance of any similar 
claims, or else a statement or suggestion of modified and lower 
claims. 

We examine, then, in the light of the necessary distinctions, 
certain contents of the New Testament belonging to the second 
and third of these classes, together with the expressed or im- 
pled claims which accompany them. The lofty and indubitable 
claims made for the contents of the first class have already been 
examined, as well as the extent of such contents somewhat 
loosely defined. 

Different portions, although by no means relatively con- 
siderable, of the New-Testament writings plainly belong to 
the second class of contents. The salutations of Paul display, 
indeed, his Christian brotherly love. His directions as to the 
details of his own temporal affairs (2 Tim. iv. 18; Philem. 22), 
his friendly directions as to the affairs of others (1 Tim. v. 
23), his arrangements for friendly intercourse in the work of 
the gospel (Eph. vi. 21 f.; Tit. iii. 12), are interesting and 
helpful as revealing the manhood of an inspired apostle; but 
to speak of such portions of Scripture as results of revelation 
or inspiration, is to foist on them a claim which is entirely 
foreign to them. Minor alleged mistakes of memory and in- 
formation in details of history, such as are found in the speech 
of Stephen, and frequently in the Synoptic Gospels, have no 
relation to the claims of apostolic inspiration. Nor are such 
claims affected by the recorded errors in judgment regarding 
his own future made by St. Paul. If he promises (Rom. xv. 
24) to visit Rome by the way in an expected journey to Spain, 
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or records (1 Cor. xvi. 7 and 2 Cor. i. 16) his purpose to pass 
through Corinth either when going to or returning from Mace- 
donia, or both, and then changes the purpose, or is prevented 
from its accomplishment; the record of these intentions is no 
more to be pronounced inspired than the fact of their change 
interpreted to the prejudice of the author’s inspiration — unless, 
indeed, he is guilty of that immoral levity the charge of which 
he distinctly denies (2 Cor. i.). Neither the original nor the 
altered plan is, to be sure, formed by an inspired apostle with 
that disregard of divine guidance which belongs to the carnal 
heart (xara cépxa, 2 Cor.i.17); but the announcement of neither 
is, provided he be cleared of moral faultiness in making it, a 
inatter for special divine control. Nor is it the sphere for the 
inworking of the Divine Spirit always to reveal to an apostle the 
exact truth as to his own future, not even when his impressions 
are to be recorded in Sacred Scripture. Thus Paul announces 
(Acts xx. 25) his probably mistaken confidence that none of his 
converts would see his face again. He announces elsewhere 
other undoubting convictions which were destined to turn out 
erroneous. He records also the changes of his mind from expec- 
tation to despair of deliverance out of the Roman prison. Apos- 
_tolic conjecture as to individual destiny, even when recorded 
in Sacred Scripture, may manifest the same dependence upon 
human freedom for its confirmation or disappointment which 
was left to many of the predictions of the Old Testament. 
The companions of Paul did not regard the prediction of one 
acknowledged by themselves as a prophet, even when made 
with a “Thus saith the Holy Ghost,” as debarring them from 
the right of taking measures to prevent the fulfilment of this 
very prediction. (See Acts xxi. 10 ff.) 

The remarkable, but perfectly human, vacillations of mem- 
ory which the apostle not only experiences, but also records in 
Sacred Scripture (1 Cor. i. 14 ff.), do not prejudice his claims 
to inspiration. Thus he recollects, first, that he baptized at Cor- 
-inth only Crispus and Gaius; then, perhaps reminded by Ste- 
phanas at his elbow, recollects also the household of Stephanas ; 
and finally, lest he might be mistaken in even this corrected 
restriction, declares that he does not remember whether he did 
not baptize others also. The contents of memory and of Sacred 
Scripture alike lie, in this case, outside of the claims of inspi- 
ration. The slip of memory by which he writes (1 Cor. x. 8) 
the number 23,000 for 24,000 is scarcely to be ascribed to in- 
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spiration. Surely the mind of an apostle might waver upon 
such matters without being supernaturally aided, and also with- 
out prejudicing its divine enlightenment upon all matters in- 
cluded in the promise of Christ. 

Contents of the second class are found abundantly in the 
minor historical discrepancies of the Synoptic Gospels. The 
extent of such contents is, however, relatively much more re- 
stricted in the New Testament than the Old. The writings of 
apostolic origin, direct and indirect, are quite strictly confined 
to dealing with the contents of faith. The extent of contents 
covered by the claims of apostolic inspiration in the New 
Testament is, then, relatively much greater than that covered 
by the claims of prophetic inspiration in the Old. 

Of the application of the apostolic claims to the third class 
of contents in the New-Testament writings, it is often difficult 
to speak with confidence. On the line between the second and 
third classes we may consider as situated such passages as 2 
Cor. xi. Of the contents of this passage the author himself 
declares: “ What I am saying, I am saying not after the mind 
of the Lord, but as it were in folly (verses 17, 21), and even 
speaking as one out of his senses (23), and after the manner 
of the flesh (18).” We most gratefully receive the biographical 
notices of this noble servant of Christ thus providentially pre- 
served; we sympathize most heartily with his attempt to vindi- 
cate the dignity and efficiency of his labors in the gospel, and 
admire the splendid record of services here made. But we can 
searcely contradict his own distinct disclaimer of the quality 
of theopneusty, in the stricter sense, for these words. Gladly 
would we bear with our admirable apostle, were his boastings 
more lofty and lengthy, since they are well-founded and well- 
meant, and since Providence has borne with them in Sacred 
Scripture. But what profit is it to them, or to our doctrine, 
to deny the very clear distinction, as to origin and authority, 
between such writings and the written declaration of God's 
condescension in Christ? For, although we heartily accept the 
testimony of the apostle, that he is on this occasion, as habitu- 
ally elsewhere, speaking like one who has the truth of Christ 
in him (verse 10), and can therefore use no unchristian guile ; 
and although we understand his statement, that he is here 
indulging the impulses of that part of human nature which is 
sensuous, psychically limited, and opposed to the Divine Spirit 
(verse 18), as only ironically concessive: nevertheless we can- 
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not fail to admit on his own testimony the radical difference, as 
related to apostolic inspiration, between the contents of this 
passage and the contents of the Christian faith. For that 
which he utters “not after the Lord,” but “after the flesh” 
(od kard Kiptov and Kara tiv odpxa), we cannot claim the guaranty 
of the promises of Christ. Nor can we regard it as a matter of 
revelation and inspiration, in the same sense in which these 
words apply to the subject of those promises. Paul writes 
these words in a kind of divinely permitted concession to the 
lowness of his hearers’ views; but he disclaims for them the 
high theopneustic character that belonged to the words in 
which he was wont to present the truth of Christ. 
Essentially similar, and so coming under the same class, yet 
with distinguishing differences, are the contents of 1 Cor. vii. 
In determining the relations of the sexes as to married life for 
the early churches in general, and especially for the church in 
Corinth, Paul recognizes the fact, that, although his judgment 
is entitled to acceptance as the judgment of an inspired apostle, 
he cannot claim for it the same assurance which is to be claimed 
for the express teaching of the Redeemer. The distinction 
here called for is not that between the words of an apostle 
when inspired, and the words of the same apostle when not 
inspired: it is rather a distinction between those contents of 
truth which are indubitably taught by Jesus, and committed 
for subsequent teaching to inspired apostles, and those other 
contents of truth which are mixed with possible error, since 
they came by remoter inferences from the truth of Christ, and 
were given in the trustworthy yet fallible judgments of the 
apostles. This distinction involves a difference between the 
two classes of contents: (1) as to the source of their declara- 
tion: (2) as to the manner of making the declaration; and (8) 
as to the relation of the declaration to the contents of faith. 
(1) Certain judgments of the Lord upon the marriage relation 
have been delivered to the Church; these constitute the infal- 
lible and permanent contents of truth in the cases involved. 
Certain other judgments are given as coming from Paul him- 
self, though from him as one who has obtained mercy by the 
Lord to be faithful (verse 25), and who justly supposes that he, 
as well as others, has the Spirit of God to direct and enlighten 
his judgment (40). The source of judgment in the one case is 
his own inspired but not infallible “subjectivity: ” the source 
in the other case is the infallible objective word of Christ 
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(Meyer). On the basis of this word, as it is found recorded 
(Matt. v. 81 f., and xix. 8-9), the command of the Lord to 
the Corinthians is contrasted with the judgment for them of the 
Apostle Paul (vil. 12, 25). (2) The truth, from its source in 
the word of the Lord, is the subject of express commandment: 
disobedience to this is disloyalty to Christ. The supposed 
truth coming from the inspired judgment of the apostle is a 
matter of concession, recommendation, or even of command on 
apostolic authority. Therefore the manner of declaring the 
word of the Lord differs from the manner of announcing the 
judgment of the inspired apostle." 

(3) The differences of source and manner in the two declara- 
tions of doctrine indicate the difference of relation to the con- 
tents of faith. What the Lord has taught, whether as knowl- 
edge of the mysteries of salvation, or as ethical principles for 
the control of the practical life, belongs to the necessary con- 
tents of faith; it cannot be doubted or abrogated. For the 
denial of the objective word of Christ upon the truths of re- 
demption and the redeemed life, in any portion or application 
of it, involves an unchristian attitude toward the Lord himself. 
Inspired apostles, when teaching the truths which they receive 
from the words of the Lord, and which are disclosed within 
them by revelation of the Holy Ghost, and taught by them 
under the special divine impetus and afflatus, speak and write 
as the Lord himself. But when giving judgment and making 
inferences, they, although not without inspiration, do not have 
the same claim to certainty and infallibility for the contents of 
‘ their teaching as when declaring the truth of Christ. 

We do not, then, impair the apostolic claims to inspiration, 
or remove any thing from the basis of Sacred Scripture, when 
we discover that these judgments of Paul in 1 Cor. vii. bear 
unmistakable signs of being, in several respects, of a purely 
human kind. We distinguish, then, in this one passage: (a) 
certain unequivocal declarations of the mind of Christ once de- 
livered for the perpetual guidance of the Church; (6) certain 
wise teachings of an inspired apostle, the acceptance of which 
was ethically best for those to whom he wrote; and (e) certain 
erroneous opinions, the rejection of the practical application of 
which was best for the same persons. Among these last may 
we class the opinions and preferences expressed in verses 1, 7, 


1 See verses 6, 8, 9, 10, 12, 14,— where, with érei dpa, the apostle argues his 
judgment, and also with the question of verse 16, — 25, 35, 38, 40. 
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8, 26, 88, 40; opinions and preferences into which the apostle 
was led by his erroneous impression as to the nearness of the 
Second Coming, but which he was divinely prevented from lay- 
ing upon the Church in the burdensome form of express apos- 
tolic commands. 

And, as to apostolic doctrine touching the parousia in gen- 
eral, we have to distinguish between contents of the first class 
and contents of the class now under discussion. We have to 
distinguish between the truth of the doctrine of the parousia, 
as Jesus committed it to them for their teaching, and those 
erroneous impressions as to its time, which somewhat colored 
their conceptions and instructions with respect to the form of 
the doctrine. Itis to be noted, however, that there is a very 
wide difference, in the effect upon claims to divine authority, 
between teaching a false view as a matter of express doctrine, 
and teaching the true doctrine in a manner colored by an 
erroneous view. This difference is one which has to be ad- 
mitted in the interpretation of the predictive parts of Old- 
Testament prophecy: it cannot be altogether dismissed when 
considering the predictive parts of the New Testament. 

To the third class of contents belong also the apparent mis- 
conceptions as to the primary and historic meaning of passages 
quoted from the Hebrew Scriptures by the writers of the New 
Testament; and as well, the alleged rabbinical uses of these 
Scriptures. The ethical and religious elements of truth, con- 
tained in the ancient writings, are discerned by the apostles 
through the work of that same Holy Spirit by whom such 
elements were originally given to the prophets. They belong 
to the first class of contents, — the class to which the apostolic 
claims most fully apply. But many questions of Old-Testa- 
ment hermeneutics and criticism may doubtless be raised to the 
prejudice of the implied apostolic views upon such questions. 
The inspiration given to the apostles furnishes them with no 
claim to the title of infallible interpreters and critics, it does 
not promise an unfailing intuition of the facts upon all the 
erammatical, historic, geographical, and archeological inquiries, 
involved in scientific interpretation. Their views upon critical 
inquiries, so long as their doctrine remains accordant with the 
great central facts and truths of the gospel, can constitute at 
most only contents of Sacred Scripture belonging to the third 
class. It cannot be denied, however, that the work of separat- 
ing those truths which the inspired intuition of the apostles 
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discerned in the Old Testament from the erroneous views which 
they had upon matters of criticism, often cuts very deep. The 
apostles did not pay the same regard to limits in interpretation, 
to accuracy of definition and care in research, which are de- 
manded of us. This fact is due to their historical position and 
to the nature of their work. It does not, however, invalidate, 
it rather magnifies, the significance of their claims to divine 
insight into the substantial truth of the Hebrew Scriptures, in 
its witness to, and connections with, the truth of the gospel. 
Their fallible impressions as to critical questions are matters 
of human inheritance: their insight into the one great truth, 
with its varied forms of manifestation, is a matter of divine 
gift. They claim the divine gift: we cannot altogether disclaim 
the fallibility of the impressions. 

The inquiry into the extent of the New Testament which is 
covered by the apostolic claims to revelation and inspiration 
leads us, then, to distinguish several classes of contents. To 
two of these classes the claims apply, either with entire and 
strictest cogency, or only with secondary and derived force. 
To that class, however, whose relations to the contents of 
Christian faith are most remote, we can discover no intention 
at all that these claims should apply. 

To further objections against the foregoing distinctions we 
may propose this inquiry: When we are providentially com- 
pelled in our use of all Sacred Scripture, and in our estimate 
of its nature, to make so many other distinctions, why not 
make these also? If we distinguish, by acts of judgment and 
means of research, between canonical and uncanonical books, 
between genuine and spurious texts, between true and false 
interpretations and applications, why may we not distinguish 
between essential contents of faith and contents only remotely 
connected with the system of faith, or between elements of 
absolute divine truth and other elements of human weakness 
and error ? 

Besides the claims which the New-Testament writers make 
as to contents of truth, certain other claims must be examined 
which apply more directly to the form of uttering these con- 
tents. 

The use of the words 727 and fjya, and of the other cognate 
words and terms in the Old Testament and in the New, forms 
in itself no sure basis for any theory of verbal inspiration, sug- 
gestio verborum, or even divine guidance in verbal forms. These 
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words and terms in Scripture have that concrete significance 
which requires that the attributes ascribed to them should be 
understood as belonging to the contents of truth which they 
hold. Of this statement we have already had sufficient proof, 
especially in the chapter on Prophetism. But the remarkable 
phenomena of the language of Sacred Scripture, as well as cer- 
tain special claims made by the writers of the New Testament, 
require further recognition. The phenomena of language will 
be examined in their place. The claims of the apostolic writers 
to a certain inspiration in the expression of truth are not 
numerous, but they are decisive. 

In a measure at least —so we are informed —the words of 
apostolic teaching, as well as the truth they convey, are in- 
spired, Not only is the reception of the contents of Christian 
truth, the codia and yoos of the gospel, declared (1 Cor. xii. 
8) to be the subject of inspiration, but also the utterance of 
this truth, the Adyos copias and the Adyos ydoews. All these 
charisms, however, are represented as distributed to the com- 
munity of believers. In this very passage, inspired speech in 
declaring the contents of the gospel, even in its highest-known 
degrees, is attributed to the community of believers. Such 
verbal inspiration is the charism of skill in choosing the forms 
of utterance in which to present the truth of Christ. It be- 
longed to Stephen, Apollos, and many others besides the apos- 
tles; yet it belonged in unusual degree to the apostles as a part 
of their necessary endowment for their special work. 

As containing a definite claim to divine inspiration for the 
forms of speech in which the contents of truth taught by the 
apostles were uttered, 1 Cor. ii. is the locus classicus: to such 
an extent, indeed, is this true, that the passage has been made 
almost the sole basis for a distinctive theory of inspiration.! 
In this passage Paul, according to his custom, bases his claim to 
_ authority for the apostolic teaching upon the fact that its con- 
tents of truth have been revealed within the apostles by the 
Holy Spirit (verse 12). The apostles have within them “the 
intent and disposition of Christ” (Alford); or rather, they are 
possessors of the intelligence of Christ, whose immanency is 
‘such that “their vods is no different spiritual faculty from the 
vods Xpicrod”?’ (Meyer). Such knowledge it is not possible to 
receive through the avenues of the senses (verse 9); nor can it 


1 See Atwell’s Pauline Theory of the Inspiration of Holy Scripture, London, 
1878, 
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be possessed at all by the man who is governed by senses, appe- 
tites, and sensuous desires. Indeed, no uninspired man can 
have this knowledge (verse 14), since both its source and its 
object are in the recesses of the being of God, who reveals it 
only to the “spiritual” (wvevparixot) by his Holy Spirit (verse 
10). Among such “spiritual” ones does the Apostle Paul 
reckon himself to be numbered. This knowledge, thus derived 
by revelation, has its appropriate forms of speech, which are 
both negatively and positively designated. Negatively desig- 
nated, they are in contrast with the excessive show of rhetoric 
and logic with which the teachers of human philosophy per- 
suade their pupils to their views (verses 1, 4). Positively 
designated, they are marked by that pre-eminent adaptation of 
the forms of speech to the contents of knowledge, which Paul 
and the other apostles were wont to exhibit (ii. 15). Spiritual 
forms of speech were fitted by these speakers and writers to 
spiritual contents of truth. Nor were those simple and unpre- 
tentious forms of speech in which the apostles presented to 
their hearers the riches of divine grace in Christ, themselves 
a rhetorical invention of the speakers. The speakers were 
taught to use such forms of speech by the same Holy Spirit 
who revealed to them the contents of truth (verse 13). This 
claim of inspiration, in adapting the language to the contents 
of truth, corresponds not only to the first impression made 
upon us by reading the apostolic speeches and epistles, but also 
to the deeper and more intelligent conviction which is reached 
through critical investigation of the verbal characteristics of 
the New Testament. 

The above claim is not, however, the claim to a divine and 
infallible suggestio verborum which covers the entire contents of 
the New Testament. In general, the apostles seem to have laid 
no stress upon the precise words of either their oral or written 
teaching. The phenomena of their language, as well as their 
free handling of the language of the Old Testament, prove our 
statement true. From such a theory of verbal inspiration, 
moreover, we are excluded by those limitations of the claim 
which are implied in this very passage. For, first of all, the 


claim is one which may be made by any Christian who has © 


attained a certain rank (that of a mvevyparixds) j in the things of 
Christ. All such believers speak a substantially similar lan- 
guage, in which the spiritual forms of utterance are adapted 
to the spiritual truths uttered. Moreover, this claim is here 
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limited to the subject in hand, which is designated as the mys- 
teries of the blessings of Messiah’s kingdom. The speakers are 
also represented as really using such spiritual forms of speech as 
their own; though in respect to the differences which separate 
them from the embellishments of rhetorical artifice, and so make 
them worthy of the name spiritual, such forms of speech are 
also of divine origin. ‘This ascription of divine origin to the 
spiritual language of the New Testament does not exclude 
the historic processes which have formed this language: it rather 
includes them. Nor does it exclude the personal preparation 
of their speech which the apostles made by reflection, nor 
their personal peculiarities in the use of this divinely taught 
form of utterance.! 

Especially must we insist upon the truth that the inspired 
characteristics of apostolic forms of speech are primarily ethi- 
cal characteristics , they are those characteristics by virtue of 
which the speech is called spiritual. The claim of inspiration 
in expression has, then, no relation whatever to other portions 
of New-Testament writings than those the contents of which 
are distinctively spiritual. In accordance with this view we 
find Paul (Eph. vi. 19) asking prayer that the morally right 
_ kind of utterance might be divinely bestowed upon him for 
fitly making known the mysteries of the gospel. 

As in the case of the Old Testament, so in that of the New, 
we find little said by the authors as to the characteristics of 
their work in writing. With the Hebrew prophet, the im- 
mediate proclamation of his message from Jehovah was most 
absorbing; with the apostles, the oral preaching of the gospel. 
Yet the inference by which we pass from the claims of the 
apostolic preaching to those of apostolic writing is immediate 
and complete. The inference by which we pass from apostolic 
claims, or from claims common to Christians in general, to 
writings adjudged sacred by the Church, as bearing the marks 
of apostolic influence, or as being otherwise the results of 
Christian as distinguished from apostolic inspiration, is more 
indirect and incomplete. By such inferences, however, are 
we, for the most part, compelled to transfer these recorded 
claims of the apostles to the writings of the New Testament. 

The different claims of the apostles apply to all that written 
instruction in the truth of Christ, car’ éoxyv, which comes from 


1 These elements are, indeed, confessed in the use of the word Sidaxrois. (See 
Meyer’s comment on the passage.) 
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the apostles at first hand. They are also indirectly applicable 
to every other similar writing which has the impress of apos- 
tolic influence, and according to the manifest degree of that 
influence. So much of these claims as belongs to the Christian 
community in general may be applied to still other writings of 
the New Testament. 

We find, accordingly, certain expressions of confidence in the 
divine origin and authority of apostolic teaching that have refer- 
ence directly to the writings in which the expressions occur. 
The form of address in the Epistles sometimes expresses this 
confidence. Paul writes as he preached; he writes, that is, as 
a called apostle of Jesus Christ who has a special commission 
with respect to the gospel (Rom. i.1; 1 Tim.i.1). Nor is the 
claim which is involved in the written title abated by his asso- 
ciating others with him in his formula of address (2 Cor. i. 1; 
Gal..i,.2; 1-Thess. i. 1;.2,;Thess.4. L).. “he writersot] Bet. 198 
also designates himself an apostle in the heading of the Epistle, 
and thus shows his design to stamp its contents with apostolic 
authority. Certain asseverations of divinely imparted veracity 
in declaring the truth of Christ apply especially to that truth 
as declared in apostolic writings. The assertion of Paul (Rom. 
ix. 1) that he speaks the truth in Christ, and with a spiritually 
enlightened conscience, apples, indeed, only to the following 
declaration of his self-sacrificing interest in the welfare of his 
nation: it is an example, however, of his entire ethical attitude 
toward all matters of similar concern. In the same Epistle 
(xy. 15 f.) he ascribes to his divinely bestowed apostolic office 
’ the boldness with which he had written portions of it. Else- 
where (1 Cor. xiv. 87 f.) he claims for the contents of prac- 
tical truth which he has just written to his converts the lofty 
title of a commandment of the Lord. Upon these written 
words of his, Paul “here stamps the seal of apostolic authority, 
and upon this seal Christ must stand” (Meyer). The Christian 
ethical rules which he lays down in his First Epistle to the 
Thessalonians, he declares (iv. 2-8) are not to be practically 
rejected ; since the source of their contents is God, who has the 
right to command the law of duty, and who has given his Holy 
Spirit for the keeping of the same law. Another injunction in 
an Epistle (2 Thess. iii. 14) he enforces by bidding the church 
to withdraw their fellowship from those who disobeyed it. 

From the nature of the case, the writings of the New Testa- 
ment, unlike those of the Old, find no recognition in the Bible 
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itself as Sacred Scripture, by the application to them of this 
title in its technical signification. The term ai ypa¢ga/ in 2 Pet. 
iii. 16 presumably includes certain writings of the New Testa- 
ment which are here, by the very designation, placed in a 
certain sense upon a par with the sacred Hebrew writings.! 
They thus receive recognition as sources of religious doctrine ; 
and this recognition forms a kind of anticipatory pledge of the 
fuller recognition given them in the formation of the Canon 
of the New Testament. The writer of this passage, moreover, 
definitely refers to certain epistles written, according to the 
wisdom given to him, by “our beloved brother Paul,” and co- 
ordinates them with the rest of the Scriptures. But we cannot 
answer the questions: To what epistles of Paul is reference 
here made? and, How many and what other writings of the 
New Testament were then extant, or beginning to be received 
as authoritative Scripture? Nor does 1 Tim. v. 18, where the 
customary phrase % ypad7 Aéye is followed by two quotations, — 
one from Deut. xxv. 4, and the other apparently from Luke x. 
7, recognize as Scripture the Third Gospel. To a citation 
from Scripture the apostle simply adds the quotation of a 
proverb, which was used by Jesus himself because it expressed 
the same thought as the citation. 

The nature of that revelation and inspiration which belonged 
to the apostolic office, and also the nature of that inference by 
which we pass from apostolic claims to writings only derived 
from apostles at second-hand, are illustrated by Acts xv. 23 ff. 
(compare xxi. 20 f.). No apostolic ordinance could have been 
more binding for a time than the epistle sent forth from the 
so-called Council of Jerusalem. It was, perhaps, composed by 
James, as the occurrence of the word xa/pev in its superscription 
has been taken to indicate. Its contents are declared to be 
injunctions which seemed good to the Holy Spirit and to the 
apostles. Yet they are given in epitome as a matter rather of 
historical information, and not in a form to convey to their record 
the claims which belong only to the injunctions themselves. 

The Synoptic Gospels, those wonderful pictures of the person 


1 The reference of ai ypadai in this passage to the Hebrew Scriptures alone 
cannot be maintained. The adjective Aomai co-ordinates the writings of Paul 
with other writings more closely resembling his than would be the case, in the 
mind of the author of Second Peter, with the Scriptures of the law and the 
prophets. Such a co-ordinating of the work of living men with the canonical 
books of the Old Testament would require a more definite expression of their 
common category. (See the comment of Huther in Meyer’s Handbuch, in loco.) 
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and life of Jesus, upon which rests so largely the system of 
Christian faith, make no direct claims to a place in Sacred 
Scripture; nor do they exhibit the tokens of any consciousness 
of inspiration in their authors. Their most cogent claim to the 
title of Sacred Scripture comes from the nature of their con- 
tents, which are fragments of the apostolic teaching concerning 
Jesus as Messiah and Saviour; their claim to inspiration on the 
part of their authors comes from the manner in which these 
contents are set forth. The prologue of Luke discloses, in part, 
the author’s method of composition and his general relations to 
his material. He recognizes two sources of this material, the 
one of primary and the other of secondary authority (viz., those 
who are the subject of the verb zapédocay, and the roddo/) ; and 
he proposes to himself to improve upon the preceding accounts 
in respect to completeness (raéow), accuracy (dxpi8ds), and ar- 
rangement (xa6e&js).1 He has apparently no consciousness of 
any special divine guidance in his purpose to write the Gospel, 
and no expectation of inspiration in the execution of his pur- 
pose.2- None the less may the very purpose of the Evangelist 
to write his complete, accurate, and orderly Gospel, be consid- 
ered as a gift from God. And the absence of the prophetic or 
apostolic consciousness of receiving the Spirit may make the 
execution of his work in historical composition all the more 
trustworthy, since the place of such conscious inspiration is 
taken by the conviction that the success of his enterprise 
will depend largely upon his own efforts. 

At the close of the Fourth Gospel (xx. 30, 81) the author 
gives us important and direct information respecting the nature 
of his literary work. His words imply that in his composition 
he had made a selection of certain portions from a large amount 
of available material, and that this selection had been made 
upon the ground of a given principle which was distinctly 
present to his self-consciousness. His testimony as to the 
large number of acts and sayings of Jesus extant at that 
time, accords with the contents of the other Gospels, and with 
the other indications of history. Of those deeds of Christ 
which were pre-eminently signs (miraculous tokens by which 
God produces confidence and authority for his messengers), and. 

1 See an article by the author in the Bibliotheca Sacra, vol. xxvi. p. 212 f.; and 
Holtzmann, Die Synoptischen Evangelien, Leipzig 1863, pp. 206 f., and 246 f. 

2 The use of the words éoge xa'uor, as Meyer says, ‘‘ schliesst an sich die Inspira- 


tion weder aus noch ein;’’ but the et Spiritui Sancto of some late MSS. renderp the 
following clause an absurdity (Alford). 
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which were known to him on account of his apostolic connec- 
tion with the Redeemer, he had chosen only a part. Of his 
own preparation from the Divine Spirit for this work of selec- 
tion, the writer, as becomes one having a calm confidence in his 
apostolic calling and dignity, makes no mention; but we may 
indubitably assume that such preparation was given him in 
accordance with the promise of his Lord. Moreover, the final 
purpose of this portion of Sacred Scripture, as we are informed 
by the writer, was constantly and self-consciously before him in 
the work of composition. That purpose was to produce the: 
faith that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God, and to im-. 
part the salvation which consists of life in his name. In this. 
respect also, the writer is placed in self-conscious accord with: 
the promises of Christ; in accord also with that view of Sacred 
Scripture which lays the emphasis upon its ethical qualities, 
and which makes its inspiration consist primarily in fitting the 
soul of the author to apprehend truly, and comprehend firmly 
and broadly, the moral and religious contents of revelation. 

Thus are we led by the statement of an apostle back to the 
position from which we began our examination of the claims of 
the Bible. The doctrine of Sacred Scripture, so far as deter-. 
mined by the tenable claims of the writings themselves, begins 
and ends with the person and word of Jesus Christ. His word 
authenticates, his promises aver, his Spirit produces, the reality 
of those revelations of divine truth and of that presence of 
the divine afflatus in human souls upon which this doctrine: 
must rely for its support. Nor are we shaken from this position. 
by the unique claims of the writer of the Apocalypse, who, in 
a composition reminding us strongly of Ezekiel and Daniel, 
declares that he received the contents of his prophetic vision at 
the fourth remove, so to speak, from their original divine source. 
The things of the near future which he discloses, God gave 
as a revelation to Jesus Christ, who signified them by sending 
through his angel to his servant (Rev. i. 1); the witness of the 
writer, is, therefore, of the word of God and of the testimony 
of Jesus Christ. 


We are now in position, as the result of critical and exegeti-. 
cal research, to draw certain conclusions regarding the nature: 
of Sacred Scripture as a whole, so far as its nature can be 
determined by the claims, either direct or indirect, which are 
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found within the Bible itself. The claims which belong more 
particularly to the different portions of Sacred Scripture, or to 
the different divisions under which we have conducted the 
general examination, have already been indicated in sufficient 
detail. 

1. The loftiest and most convineing claim which the writings 
of the Bible make to the title of “the Sacred Scriptures” (ai 
ypapal car’ eoxyv) arises from the relation in which they place 
themselves to the person and work of Christ. While, on the one 
hand, his infallible word authenticates the divine origin and 
permanent authority of the Old Testament, and his unfailing 
promises lay the basis for ascribing a like origin and authority 
to the New Testament, on the other hand, both the Old Testa- 
ment and the New authenticate his word, declarative and pro- 
phetic, as the very truth of the very Son of God. The book 
witnesses to the person, the person sanctifies the book. 

It is this same correlation between a book and a person which 
constitutes both the organic unity of the Bible and the com- 
pleteness of that view of Christ which is given to the Church 
through the Bible. It is also this correlation which, more than 
any thing else, both embodies and evinces the divine origin and 
authority of the Sacred Scriptures, so far as they are, either in 
law, type, prophecy, history, or express doctrine, a witness to 
Jesus as the Christ. But by no means all Scripture puts forth 
or possesses, in equal degree, this pre-eminent proof of its valid 
claim to the appropriate titles (dyws, iepds, and Oedrvevoros). The 
proof which the Old Testament in general exhibits differs widely 
from that exhibited in the New. The Messianic truth of the 
Old Testament is found there as the higher developments of 
every organism are, so to speak, contained in its lower stages. 
Between the two Testaments there is, with respect to the truth. 
of Christ, an identity of absolute contents and an analogy of 
form; so that the form of the Old Testament covers these 
absolute contents, while it is also typical of the form in which, 
in the New Testament, the absolute contents are uncovered or 
revealed. Considerable portions of the Old Testament, how- 
ever, neither put forth, nor, so far as we have any evidence in 
the Bible, :possess, any claim whatever to belong to this body of 
Messianic truth. Such portions can never attain, then, to that 
position, as respects the doctrine of their origin and authority, 
which belongs only to this body of truth. Certain relatively 
small portions of the New Testament stand only in remote and 
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uncertain connections with the truth of Christ; the closeness 
of the connection of each portion with this truth (xar’ éoxyjv) 
cannot fail to influence our view of its origin and authority. 
The chief witness of the Bible to its own divine origin and 
authority is its own witness to the Redeemer; the witness of 
the Redeemer to the divine origin and authority of the Bible 
is given to the Bible, in so far as it is a faithful witness to 
himself. 

2. The same origin, authority, and value cannot be ascribed, on 
the basis of its own claims, to all portions of the Bible alike. 
The distinctively Messianic contents, whether given in the form 
of an ethical and religious preparation for Messiah, or of pro- 
phetic truth which announces beforehand the things of his king- 
dom, or of apostolic teaching which proclaims and administers 
the gospel of his kingdom, put forth certain claims that distin- 
guish them from the remaining contents. This distinction ap- 
plies to the origin, the authority, and the value of different por- 
tions of the one body of Sacred Scripture. Of certain contents 
of truth scripturally fixed in the Bible, the origin by revelation 
from God through selected and specially inspired messengers 
can be maintained upon the ground of the claims of its writers 
and teachers, including Christ himself. Of certain other con- 
tents we can only say, that they are the product of such human 
reflection and research as have received, in greater or less 
degree, the divine illumining through the truths and ideas 
current at the time of their expression. Of certain others 
still, we can say that they make and evince no claim to 
being in any degree truths of revelation and inspiration, prop- 
erly so called. These various contents have necessarily, there- 
fore, different degrees of authority and value. And to assert 
for the whole body of Sacred Scripture the same derivation by 
revelation and inspiration, or the same formative authority and 
constructive value, is to advance claims contrary to the whole 
tenor of Scripture itself. 

3. The one claim to the title “Sacred Scripture,” which is 
most generally applicable to the writings of the Bible, is, so far 
as appears from the views of its own teachers and authors, the 
claim that arises from the nature of their contents. The highest 
form of this claim is, as we have already remarked, that which 
is made for those portions of Scripture which hold contents of 
Messianic truth. But we may also say that the Bible through- 
out claims to hold, scripturally fixed, the contents of divine 
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revelation made to the community of believers on the basis of 
a divine covenant with them. The central part of the law re- 
ceived through Moses is the revelation of that covenant which 
institutes the long course of divine pedagogy for the nation, in 
the divine effort to make them holy even as God is holy. The 
prophets reveal the further conditions of this covenant, enforce 
it by threats and promises, and predict the establishment of a 
new form of the compact of Jehovah with his people. The 
apostles and Christ himself bring the final divine revelation to 
the community of believers; the apostles, since they present 
and unfold the truth of Him who is the complete revelation and 
final word of God to men. Because the writings of the Old 
and New Testaments contain these successive self-revelations 
of God, which all culminate in Christ, and in him form one 
organic and complete history of divine self-disclosure, and one 
living and abiding work upon humanity of God as the Re- 
deemer, therefore they are themselves sacred, holy, and divine. 
The truths of revelation which constitute one organic body of 
revealed truth sanctify the vessel that contains them. 

4, The scriptural doctrine of Sacred Scripture depends, there- 
fore, upon the scriptural view of the nature of revelation. More 
precisely what this view is, we shall inquire hereafter. We 
note now, however, the fact that with the writers and teachers 
of the Bible the primary consideration concerns the nature of 
divine revelation; the secondary question, almost entirely, 
however, lost out of sight, concerns the nature of the record of 
revelation. ‘The scriptural claims concerning divine revelation 
and inspiration have to do in the first place, therefore, with the 
substance of truth received, and with the souls who receive 
this truth. The manner of utterance is of importance only in 
the second place. These claims, then, only require us to ac- 
cept the contents of the Bible to which they apply, as revela- 
tions of divine truth which came through inspired souls. The 
form of preserving the truth, when once scripturally fixed, and 
even the mental condition, whether inspired or uninspired, of 
the person in whose hands the truth thus becomes fixed, are 
subjects upon which critical and other researches must furnish 
the decision. The most important fact is this, — that the con- 
tents of revelation are secured in the writings of the Old and 
New Testaments. 

5. The contents of revelation are not, however, confined to any 
one age, portion, set of authors, or manner of composition, of 
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Sacred Scripture. For the one organic revelation is both ne- 
cessarily, and as a matter of fact, presented in various forms 
and different stages of divine self-disclosure. Not only proph- 
ecy and apostolic doctrine, but also law, history, poetry, and 
proverb, enter into and partake of this revelation; and to the 
extent and degree in which each scripture shares in the sub- 
stantial truth of the one revelation, does it also share in the 
claim to the sacred origin and authority which belong primarily 
to the revelation itself. 

6. The primary subject of the one revelation which is con- 
tained in the Sacred Scriptures, both of the Old and the New 
Testaments, is the community of believing souls. ‘The self-dis- 
closures of Jehovah are to the people Israel through Moses and 
the prophets. The removing of the veil so that the gospel shall 
be apprehended truly, and comprehended widely, is a divine 
work that comes upon all who will believe in Christ. The 
apostles, however, as having been chosen by Jesus to be eye- 
and-ear-witnesses, and as having been promised and given a 
pre-eminent fulness of revelation, are constituted special organs 
by which the community of believers enjoys a knowledge of the 
truth and will of God. Yet the ability and the obligation to 
test the alleged truths of revelation, by whomsoever brought to 
them, are never taken away from the community of believers. 
They form the basis for a true doctrine of Sacred Scripture as 
canonical scripture; they also give the right to regard the for- 
mation of the Canons of the Old and New Testaments as, in 
some sort, a revelation of divine truth concerning those selec- 
tions of sacred writings which it is the divine will to preserve 
for the use of the Church. Indeed, certain considerable por- 
tions of the Bible present, as their first, and, we may say in some 
instances, as their only claim, to the title “Sacred Scripture,” 
the bare fact that the Church has considered them such. If 
Moses and the prophets and the apostles are divinely appointed 
teachers of revealed truth, which is scripturally fixed in the 
Bible, for the community of believers; then the community of 
believers itself has been, and in some sort must ever remain, 
the judge of Moses, of prophets, and of apostles. 

7. For, moreover, the primary subject of inspiration, of the 
divine gift of ethical and spiritual insight and foresight, zs also 
the community of believing souls. Under the old covenant, the 
gift of the Spirit of Jehovah is to the nation Israel; under the 
new, to the Church of Christ. Only one form of inspiration is 
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claimed as a basis for the inspired scriptures of the Old Testa- 
ment, viz., prophetic inspiration; only one as a basis for those 
of the new, viz., apostolic inspiration. Both of these, however, 
are in and of the religious community. Apostolic inspiration 
is Christian inspiration, founded upon the basis of personal 
communion with Jesus during his life and after his resurrection, 
and raised to pre-eminent loftiness by the abundance and excel- 
lence of the same spiritual charisms in which the whole com- 
munity shares. These two forms of inspiration have certain 
points of difference; certain points also of resemblance, since 
the apostles are classed among the prophets. Indeed, the word 
“prophetic ”—in its widest significance, as designating one 
who has communion with God, and receives special disclosures 
of divine truth through a moral consciousness clarified, ele- 
vated, and quickened by the Divine Spirit, and for the purpose 
of communication to others—may be used to describe the 
inspiration of all of the inspired teachers and writers of the 
Bible. 

But as to any special form of inspiration, given to the authors 
of the Bible as writers of Sacred Scripture, and given ad seri- 
bendum or in seribendo, the Bible itself has not in all its circuit 
of truth a single word to say. Such inspiration none of its 
writers claim for themselves or for each other; of such inspira- 
tion they make no mention at all. And just as little do they 
tell us of any “ verbal” or “infallible” inspiration of the writer 
of Sacred Scripture, in the strict and technical meaning of 
those terms. Indeed, the writer of Sacred Scripture is very 
rarely brought to our attention by the Bible itself; and we 
have no basis laid by its claims for any one theory (which shall 
be applicable alike to all the contents) of the mental and moral 
condition of its authors when in the act of writing. Nor are 
claims brought forward which of themselves serve to cover any 
considerable portion of its contents, or which prove them to 
have been regarded by the Bible itself as writings composed by 
men inspired ad scribendum or in scribendo. The portions to 
which the inferred claim of being inspired Scripture (in the 
technical sense of the word “inspired”’) particularly applies 
have already been pointed out. 

9. The doctrine of Sacred Scripture, in its completeness and 
unity, cannot be derived solely from the claims of the Bible itself, 
According to these claims we can only infer so much of unity for 
the various writings of the Bible as shall prepare us to consider 
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the further claims which are put forth in the formation and 
acceptance of the completed Canon of Scripture. The infer- 
ences which make it proper for us to ascribe to the Bible as a 
whole any of those claims which, as they are presented in its 
various writings, apply only to certain portions of the Bible, 
are chiefly these four: the inference from the use of 7 ypady for 
the entire Old Testament; the inference from the word of 
Christ, which, as being both retrospective and prospective, binds 
together both the Old and the New Testaments; the inference 
which comes from the apostolic use of the Old Testament in 
the writings of the New; and the inference from the unity of 
substantial truth inherent in the contents. Such inferences, 
however, do not suffice to authenticate the applicability of any 
of the claims to the entire body of Sacred Scriptures, much 
less to all portions of that body alike. We find, then, on the 
basis of its own claims, that the Sacred Scriptures of the Old 
and New Testaments consist of a group of writings, of various 
origin and of different degrees of authority and value; which, 
however, when taken together, give us, scripturally fixed, the 
contents of divine revealed truth regarding God as a Redeemer 
of men through Jesus Christ. 

~10. The special claims which we have already in detail ex- 
amined, and the one lofty and inclusive claim which has juste 
been stated, must now be examined in the light of the phe- 
nomena of Sacred Scripture. The claims of the Bible as to its 
own nature must be tested by the facts of its construction and 
history. And, when it is clearly seen how far the claims and 
the facts accord, we shall have the right to conclude that a true 
doctrine of the nature and authority of Sacred Scripture has 
been inductively established. We pause in the transition from 
claims critically examined to facts critically established, that we 
may reflect for a moment upon this thought: How unlike the 
claims which have been put forth for Sacred Scripture are the 
more substantial claims which it puts forth for itself! And yet 
how vastly more reasonable are these than the former! The 
word of God concerning God’s Word ts easier to receive on faith, 
and yet incomparably grander, than the word of men concerning 
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GRAPE aes 
INTRODUCTORY. 


AN inductive examination of Sacred Scripture properly be- 
gins with the claims which the Bible makes for itself. This 
examination cannot, however, confine itself to these claims; 
for, although it may make certain assumptions concerning the 
authority of biblical religion, and especially concerning the au- 
thority of Jesus Christ, it cannot assume that the self-made 
claims of the Bible are indisputably true. To make the latter 
assumption would be equivalent to denying the necessity for 
a real induction. Moreover, these claims, both direct and in- 
direct, are by no means all the phenomena which the biblical 
writings invite us critically to examine. Indeed, the claims are 
not of themselves the most important of the phenomena. The 
biblical writings are very little occupied with making claims for 
themselves or for one another. We have already seen how 
difficult it is to find a sufficient amount of clear and direct 
teaching in the Bible as to its own origin and nature to serve 
even as a foundation for any theory of Sacred Scripture. The 
Old and New Testaments are not occupied in telling us what 
they are, but in telling us other facts and truths of the religion 
which they record. 

Furthermore, the process of critical examination, when once 
applied to the claims of the Bible, discovers in its writings 
many other subjects for a similar critical examination. The 
question, What are the claims of the Bible? is at once changed 
into the larger question, What is the Bible? And to this larger 
question no answer can be given in the form of a scientific in- 
duction, without critical examination of other phenomena of the 
Bible. It was, indeed, with this larger question in view that 
we attempted to answer the narrower one. The critical exam- 
ination of the claims of the Bible is chiefly valuable in order 
to understand what the object really is for which the claims are 


made. And, of course, no claims for the Bible can permanently 
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maintain themselves which contradict a fair critical estimate as 
to what the Bible really is: this is true, whether the claims are 
made by the Bible for itself, or by other writers in the supposed 
behalf of the Bible. We must, then, carry our critical examina- 
tion through the entire circuit of facts which the object of ex- 
amination has to present: we must examine, that is to say, in 
the light and by the means of modern criticism, all the impor- 
tant phenomena which are displayed by the biblical books. 
And, since we have already examined in the same way the 
claims which are made for themselves by these books, the order 
of our examination will require that we test the claims by the 
phenomena. When this has been thoroughly done, then, and 
then only, can a satisfactory inductive theory of Sacred Scrip- 
ture be attained. 

To examine absolutely all the phenomena of the Bible would 
be both unnecessary and impossible. It would be impossible, 
because the number of the individual phenomena is so great, 
the disputes over most of them are so intricate and difficult, 
and the means to be employed so multiform, that a score of 
ordinary lifetimes would not suffice for such a task. The result 
of an attempt at such examination would be the bewilderment 
and irrationality which always come from the failure to select 
and classify the materials of induction. No such attempt is, 
however, necessary: for only certain classes of the phenomena 
are important enough to call for a separate and detailed treat- 
ment; and, by reducing the phenomena to separate groups or 
classes, we can make a few examples stand in the place of a 
countless number. We shall therefore consider the phenomena 
of the biblical books as related to the doctrine of Sacred Scrip- 
ture, under the following five classes of contents; viz., the so- 
called scientific, the miraculous, the historical, the predictive, 
and the ethico-religious. In the discussion of each class the 
question kept constantly in view will be this: What do the 
phenomena displayed by this particular class of contents (now 
under examination) teach us as to the origin and nature of 
Sacred Scripture? In the answer to this question we shall 
have constantly to resort to the field of Biblical Introduction ; 
and in this field the materials for research, although by no 
means always satisfactory and in some cases disappointing on 
account of their meagreness, consist in the accumulations of 
many years by many workmen. But while using the materials 
furnished by modern criticism in Biblical Introduction, we shall 
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never lose out of mind our peculiar point of view. This point 
of view is selected and fixed by the main inquiry. It is always 
as throwing light upon the doctrine of Sacred Scripture that 
we consider and pronounce upon the subordinate inquiries of 
Biblical Introduction. It is always from this point of view, 
and as leading toward the solution of the chief inquiry, that 
the particular examples are selected, and the particular in- 
quiries of criticism are pursued. 

But the critical examination of those kinds of phenomena 
which may be grouped under the five classes of contents will 
not suffice to lay the basis for an inductive theory of Sacred 
Scripture. For, after the nature of the separate classes of 
contents has been examined, and the relation of each to the 
general inquiry pointed out, the further question arises: Who 
gave to the world, in the case of each literary unity contained 
in the Bible, this particular form of the contents? We have 
to ask not simply, What is the nature of the contents of the 
Bible? but, Who were the authors of the biblical books? 
How intimate and mutually influential the two questions are, 
nothing else can make so clear as the examination itself. To a 
- complete inductive doctrine of Sacred Scripture no inquiry is 
more important than that which concerns itself with the au- 
thorship and composition of the biblical books. The inquiry 
into the authorship of the books is naturally followed by an 
inquiry into their language and style. This latter inquiry is 
peculiar, as compared with those preceding, in that it has to do 
more specifically with the form of Sacred Scripture; this form 
is the form of language written, as, of course, the very title 
Scriptura implies. 

When the above-mentioned critical inquiries have been an- 
swered, with respect to the different classes of contents and the 
different books, as composed by their different authors in the - 
linguistic form which belongs to each, two further inquiries 
must be raised regarding the Bible as a whole. The first of 
these inquiries concerns the process by which the different 
books came together to make that whole which is called the 
Book, the Bible. The second of these inquiries concerns the 
preservation and purity of the text in which this collection of 
books is transmitted to us. Both of these inquiries — and 
especially the former— have very important relations to a 
true inductive theory of Sacred Scripture. It is, indeed, only 
in accordance with a true doctrine of the Canon that we can 
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frame a theory which shall apply to all those writings (con- 
sidered collectively) which are called by the term Sacred Scrip- 
ture. The phenomena of the text, moreover, are such as at 
once and forever to settle certain subordinate inquiries regard- 
ing the origin and nature of the Bible. 

After an answer has been sought and found to the critical 
questions indicated above, then, and then only, shall we be in 
condition to attempt the statement of the doctrine desired. 
The induction which comes at the close of this varied and 
difficult process of inquiry will be, if the process be satisfac- 
torily conducted, a true and valid induction. 

Whatever advantages the proposed method of inquiry may 
have, —and it certainly has many advantages, — it is not free 
from at least one or two objections. The principal objection 
arises from the difficulty of dealing with the phenomena of the 
biblical books in separate classes. That needs only to be stated 
at present, which the course of the inquiry will make constantly 
more and more evident; viz., the miraculous, historical, pre- 
dictive, and ethico-religious contents of the Bible are intimately 
and inseparably connected. Moreover, the question of the 
authorship, and manner of origin, of the separate books is a 
question which is reciprocally related to all the classes of con- 
tents. How, then, shall the consideration of these classes and 
the question of authorship be so separated as to be made the 
subjects of separate investigation? The practical answer to 
this question is not so difficult as might at first be supposed. 
Selected examples, which fall most obviously under some one 
of the separate classes of contents, are readily found; certain 
capital examples may profitably be more than once referred to, 
according as they are considered for their alleged miraculous, 
historical, or ethico-religious character; and the consideration 
of all the examples falling under each chapter can keep those 
considerations which belong to the other chapters duly in mind. 
It will thus be possible to examine a great variety and number 
of the biblical phenomena, both in themselves and also in their 
relations to others of the same or differing classes, but espe- 
cially in their relation to the one final purpose which selects 
and arranges them all. In this manner the order and method 
of a treatment, designed to be both comprehensive and pro- 
gressive, may be relieved of any suspicion of either repetitious- 
ness or artificiality. 

As to the weight which must be allowed to critical studies of 
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the Bible, when compared with the direct or indirect claims 
of the Bible, the case can appear clear only after the examina- 
tion is closed. We do not begin the critical examination of 
the phenomena by assuming that all the claims of the biblical 
writings with regard to their own precise origin and nature are 
indisputably correct. To assume this would be to draw back 
at once from the very examination proposed. The claims of 
the biblical writings are facts; and, regarded in the light of 
certain assumptions as to the validity of Old-Testament reli- 
gion and of Christianity, and as to the authority of Christ, they 
are very important facts. But there are other facts which must 
also be taken into the account. How far the facts or phenomena 
which critical investigation will bring to light must modify the 


claims, is the inquiry now before us. In making it, the claims 


must stand upon their own merits; they must verify them- 
selves, or submit to be modified and corrected by the facts. 
But it may come to pass, that whatever modifications take 
place will, in part, consist of expansions and enlargements of 
the claims; and that whatever corrections in them are made 
will not affect their substantial validity as to the matters in 
which we are most interested. 

It would be impossible, however, to conduct such a long 
series of critical investigations touching the phenomena of the 
biblical books without some guidance from assumed principles 
of inquiry. For not even the most candid and searching criti- 
cism, When applied to Sacred Scripture, can wholly dispense 
with assumptions regarding the nature of religion and the 
authority of Christ. We shall not once make the pretence of 
denuding our minds of all convictions concerning biblical truths 
in order that we may the more thoroughly criticise the biblical 
phenomena. It is only in the light of these truths that the 
phenomena can be considered aright. The same postulates 
which we have already employed will enter into the subsequent 
critical researches. The spiritual being of God, the reality of 
the supernatural, the validity of divine self-revelation, the exist- 
ence of spiritual potencies, the communion of God with man by 
inspiration, the final authority of Christ upon the ethico-reli- 
gious matters which it was his mission to teach, — these are 
truths from the influence of which it is absurd to demand that 
biblical criticism shall set itself free. It is rather the assump- 
tion of such truths which gives both its chief interest and its 
main direction to all critical inquiry into the origin and nature 
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of Sacred Scripture. The pretence of freedom from bias by 
these truths ill conceals the desperate bias from the false ethico- 
religious opinions which lead to the denial of such truths. 
And the history of modern criticism has already shown, what it 
will yet more clearly reveal, that a really candid and compre- 
hensive examination of the phenomena of the biblical books is 
made only the more difficult for the critic who denies the fun- 
damental truths of the religion which the books contain. 


Cob ao Bel Hits ie: 


THE DOCTRINE OF SACRED SCRIPTURE AS RELATED TO THE 
SCIENTIFIC CONTENTS OF THE BIBLE. 


In the stricter and more modern conception of the term 
“science,” especially as applied to the phenomena of physics 
and natural history, the Bible must be said to be almost wholly 
devoid of scientific contents. This is by no means because the 
writers of the Old Testament, or the readers whom they ad- 
dressed, were without interest in the contemplation of nature. 
Nor is it wholly because they were relatively unskilled in the 
knowledge of its phenomena and laws, when compared with the 
other peoples of a like antiquity. It is rather to be explained 
by the following facts: viz., that the Hebrews shared in the 
ignorance of these peoples; but especially that they regarded 
nature itself almost wholly from the supernaturalistic point of 
view, and that the final purpose of all their sacred writings was. 
so purely ethical and religious, rather than intellectual and 
speculative or theosophic. We might therefore suppose, upon 
merely a priort grounds, that the revelation given to man in 
the Sacred Scripture would be able by silence and reserve to 
escape all conflicts between itself and the physical and natural 
sciences. The supposition would not, however, be borne out 
by the history of biblical interpretation ; for this history shows 
us that conflicts have actually arisen wherever the human mind 
has compared its researches in nature with the statements of 
Scripture, and that the relative intensity and magnitude of the 
conflicts have varied in nearly direct ratio with the researches 
themselves. The truth of this statement is evinced by the cor- 
respondence of the different eras, which mark the relations of 
biblical theology and the sciences of nature, with the general 
eras of hermeneutics and of the doctrine of Scripture at large. 
As a special example, we may notice how the views of Philo. 

1 See especially D. O. Zockler, Geschichte der Beziehungen zwischen Theologie 


und Naturwissenschaft, Gutersloh, 1877, I. pp. 67 ff. 
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respecting God and the world are a recognized factor in his 
entire influence upon Christian views.1. The discussion of the 
relations which the biblical utterances maintain toward the 
discovered facts and laws of the physical universe, and even 
toward the hypotheses of investigators as apparently supported 
by those facts and laws, is much too deep-rooted and of too 
long continuance to be dismissed by the simple dictum: “ The 
Bible is not given to teach science, but religious truth.” 

_ Moreover, the nature of Sacred Scripture, and the conception 
which science is bound to hold concerning its duty and mission, 
are such that, between the two, points of contradiction or of 
‘coincidence must inevitably exist. For both science and the 
Bible are bound to consider that in which the reality of both 
the natural and the supernatural is concerned. The point of 
view from which each considers its facts may be different: the 
facts considered must, however, be to a large extent the same. 
The very least that the Bible can be made to claim for itself is 
this, that it is the record, in the main authentic, of a divine self- 
revelation. It must therefore convey or assume certain truths 
‘as to the characteristics and permanent relations of the super- 
natural and the natural. The very conception of revelation 
and inspiration involves the belief that the course of nature 
and the course of history are penetrated with the supernatural. 
It involves also a certain doctrine as to the method and final 
purpose of creation. But science also claims the description 
and explanation of the course of nature as its particular domain; 
it rightly regards history as resting upon and intermingled with 
this course of nature, it even attempts the delineation of the 
method of creation by a theory of evolution, and defines or 
denies the rational meaning of so vast a work. It follows, then, 
that the harmony of science and the Bible cannot easily be 
secured ‘by relegating each to exclusive control in an entirely 
separate domain. Some manner of adjusting the claims which 
both these forms of teaching truth make upon human reason 
and belief is for every doctrine of Sacred Scripture an inevita- 
ble necessity. 

It may be perfectly true, as Reusch claims,” that the Bible 
never has the express design of giving scientific information ; 
and that this concession, instead of being newly captured from 
theology by the onsets of modern science, is as old as Peter 


1 Compare Zéckler, Ibid. I., p. 53 f., and Siegfried, Philo, p. 25 f. 
2 Bibel und Natur, Bonn, 1876, p. 21. 
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Lombard,! or even as Augustine. It may also be true, as Kurtz 
declares,” that the Scripture never “anticipates human science,” 
nor “deals with the problems, the solution of which belongs to 
empirical investigation.” And yet both these writers join them- 
selves to the great crowd of other writers in the attempt to con- 
struct elaborate and satisfactory hypotheses of reconciliation. 
Such an hypothesis in some form is not, indeed, usually made 
necessary for the student of the Bible by the mere observation 
of natural phenomena. In the earlier stages of science the 
sense of contradiction between itself and the Bible does not 
emerge. It is rather when science strives to realize the highest 
ideal of its mission, and grasp the phenomena together under 
some general law, or to extend the sphere covered by second 
causes through exercising its right of rational explanation, that 
it first seems to conflict with the statements or views of Sacred 
Scripture. In the days of Linnzus and his followers, species 
were considered as “simple curiosities of nature,” “to be inven- 
toried and described” :? with the advent of morphology, the 
sciences of botany and zodlogy began; they began, moreover, 
at the same time to contest the current interpretations of the 
Mosaic cosmogony. 

It is evident that the results reached by comparison of these 
two classes of conflicting statements and claims will depend 
upon the general point of view taken by the investigator. This 
point of view will itself largely depend upon the conceptions 
current as to the nature of scientific truth, and as to the right 
doctrine of Sacred Scripture. With those who reject entirely 
the claims of the Bible to contain a supernatural revelation, the 
question of reconciling its claims with those of the physical 
and natural sciences is, of course, a mere superfluity. On the 
other hand, a class of theologians and biblical critics — now 
much reduced in number — has always existed, who have been 
equally ready to deny, to ignore, or to pervert in use, the truths 
of these sciences, according to their conception of the best 
service thus to be rendered to the dogmas of their own ortho- 
doxy. Thus Delitzsch did not hesitate to believe that the 
body of man, as well as the bodies of all the beasts, underwent 
after the fall an entire change in physical constitution ; al- 
though, as Keerl‘4 and others have pointed out, an entire change 


1 Sent. ii. dist. 23. 2 Bibel und Astronomie, Berlin, 1858, p. 397. 
8 See Natural Science and Religion, Asa Gray, p. 57 f. 
4 EHinheit der biblischen Urgeschichte, 21 ff. 
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in plant-life, the nature of sunlight, and the relations of the sun 
to the earth, seems involved in this belief. And yet Keerl him- 
self felt that he was justified in lengthening the period of the 
rotation of the earth’s axis, so as to make his interpretation 
of the day in Gen. i. accord with the geologic periods; while 
Keil was even ready to assert the creation of the earth in six 
days of twenty-four hours each, and, in carrying out his view, 
to deny the antiquity of the earth as evinced in the geologic 
strata, and even the antiquity and distance of the fixed stars as 
involved in the very nature of light.!' In the view of this latter 
author, creation is, ike miracles, only a matter of religious 
faith: “natural science has supplied no certain conclusions as 
to the origin of the earth.” 2 

Now, neither of the two above-mentioned classes of thinkers 
can be expected to make candid and thorough work of examin- 
ing the relations which exist between the truths of the sciences 
and the doctrine of Sacred Scripture. For such a work of ex- 
amination implies a confidence in the fact, that nature and the 
Bible both furnish revelations of God, and that the human mind 
has already attained the substantial truth as to the deliverances 
of both these revelations. And, as a matter of experience, no 
other spirit than one which is born of this confidence will pre- 
vent the frequent contemptuous rejection of real truth, or the 
wilful assertion of only seeming truth, on the one side or the 
other, —a manner, indeed, of conducting so grave questions, 
which is, on whichever side it occur, alike unseemly. Espe- 
cially does the theologian who insists upon opinions like those 
mentioned above, as though they were, necessary assumptions 
of religious faith, need to be reminded, that it is neither right 
nor wise to undermine the very foundations of all rational the- 
ology in his zeal to defend a dogma of the scientific infallibility 
of some section of Scripture. Rational theology cannot subsist 
without the assumption that nature is a divine revelation. In 
this chapter, as elsewhere in the entire discussion, the truth and 
authority of Christianity as a supernatural revelation is assumed. 
To this assumption must be added another, which applies espe- 
cially to the contents of this chapter. The world, as a system 
of second causes, furnishes a divine revelation, which, within 
certain limits, is also authoritative in moral and religious truth, 
and which may be, and has been, interpreted aright by the 


1 See Commentary on the Pentateuch, by Keil and Delitzsch, pp. 40 ff., 59, note. 
2 Ibid., p. 52, note. 
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same human soul to whose understanding the revelation of 
Scripture is addressed. It can readily be shown that this as- 
sumption, with regard to so-called nature, is itself eminently 
biblical; it may, indeed, when rightly conceived, rise to the 
dignity of a real assumption of religious faith. 

Further than this it is not, however, necessary that we should 
extend our postulates. We may not take for granted the sci- 
entific infallibility of the Bible. Such infallibility is indeed 
necessary for the maintenance of certain theories of the nature 
of Sacred Scripture. If the theory of verbal inspiration, or 
the strict theory of so-called plenary inspiration, is to be vindi- 
cated, this and many further assumptions must be made. It 
ean scarcely be asserted, for instance, that the dogma of the 
scientific infallibility of Genesis is arrived at simply by im- 
partial investigation of the Book of Genesis. Such a dogma is 
one form of the general assumption that Scripture, in order to 
be sacred and inspired, must be also in every respect infallible. 
But it is precisely this general assumption which we must bring 
to the test of criticism in this and all the succeeding chapters 
of this part of our work. And we have already seen that the 
claims of the Bible itself by no means substantiate such an 
assumption. How, then, can the assumption be made the 
instrument, either by misrepresenting science or by misinter- 
preting Scripture, for torturing the two into a happy recon- 
ciliation ? 

It is certain, then, that we cannot escape the difficulties of an 
adjustment by making a final and complete separation between 
the sphere and claims of science and the Bible. This general 
statement is pre-eminently true of certain doctrines. The 
complete theory of creation is both a religious doctrine and a 
matter for rational inferences based upon facts scientifically col- 
lected and interpreted. The doctrine of creation as a religious 
doctrine is fundamental; the fixing of its religious elements 
aright was indispensable to the planting and growth of true 
religion among the Hebrews and over the whole earth.! Nor 
can this religious doctrine take on any definite form without 
assuming relations either of coincidence or of conflict with the 
conclusions of the physical and natural sciences. To a certain 
extent, then, the very form in its particulars becomes also a 
matter of religious doctrine. But, on the other hand, it is 
equally true that the more distinctively religious elements, 

1 Compare Dorner, Glaubenslehre, I. p. 460. 
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both as expressly given and as implied in the form of the 
doctrine, differ greatly in importance from those which belong 
merely to scientific accuracy in details of form. We may, 
then, at least make unhesitatingly the distinction, known to 
Thomas Aquinas, between matters that belong ad substantiam 
fidei, and others which belong only per accidens ad fidem. 
Nay, more: we may unhesitatingly admit the existence of 
many imperfect, faulty, and even erroneous, impressions in 
the Old Testament concerning scientific matters that are not 
organically connected with the truths of faith, just as our Lord 
and the disciples have admitted that such impressions exist 
there concerning certain ethical and religious matters. There 
may be in Scripture many statements on matters of scientific 
research, and also much in the details of the form in which 
specifically religious truths are communicated, that is scien- 
tifically incorrect, and yet the sacredness and inspiration of 
Scripture not suffer thereby. In many cases the real difficulty 
will be the difficulty of ascertaining the valid conclusions of 
science and the right interpretation of Scripture, rather than 
of admitting that either one of the two may be mistaken in its 
judgment of truth! In such cases the danger of committing 
the substantial verities of religion to an opinion either way has 
been for a long time manifest to the most thoughtful. 

If inexactness and mistakes in scientific matters are found to 
exist abundantly in Sacred Scripture, an explanation may also 
be found which shall both satisfy the facts and save a valid and 
sufficient doctrine of its origin and nature. Speaking from 
the historical point of view, we may say that such errors arose 
from the ignorance of the writers: the views of nature which 
they held were of necessity inexact and mistaken. But, speak- 
ing from the theological point of view, we may say with equal 
truth, it did not accord with the divine wisdom and love to 
reveal these scientific truths to the writers of Scripture, or even 
to prevent the writers from expressing the infallible revela- 
tions which were committed to them, in forms made erroneous 
by their ignorance. We ought, then, on historical grounds to 
expect errors in scientific matters, if there is, indeed, to be any 
such thing as a fallible human element in the Scriptures. And, 
as Harless has declared, we ought not on dogmatic grounds to 
expect “the knowledge and description of nature,” — “not 


1 Compare Reusch, Bibel und Natur, pp. 35-49. 
2 See Augustine, De Gen. ad lit. I. 19, 39, II. 18, 38, 
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because it could not have been given, but because it would not 
have been given.”! The theory that errors in matters of 
science are on a priort grounds probable in the Bible, and the 
willingness promptly to admit them as often as they are shown 
to occur, will save the investigator from much effort to do 
violence to either one of these two divine self-revelations. 

It must also be admitted, that the writers of the Bible show 
an almost complete disregard of that point of view from which 
science must contemplate the phenomena of nature. They had 
little or no conception that the universe could be regarded as a 
self-contained system of materials, forces, and laws. They had 
little disposition to dwell in secondary causes even so long as is 
necessary to recognize their reality. The presence and activi- 
ties, immediate and unchecked, of the one primal Cause, they 
discover in all the beings and activities of so-called nature.? 
But science, even when not intentionally atheistic or material- 
istic, designedly recognizes as little as possible any forces or 
causes lying outside its own sphere, especially is it loath to 
believe that this sphere is constantly interpenetrated and in- 
formed by the one primal Cause. It is, then, with reference to 
the relations of the natural and the supernatural, that science 
and the Bible come into most serious conflict. And vain have 
been all the attempts to separate the two spheres so as that 
the forces belonging to each shall seem to have no chance of 
commingling. The writers of Scripture constantly present the 
supernatural as dominating, vivifying, controlling, and energiz- 
ing the natural; and, with respect to this great congeries of 
truths, their doctrine is religious doctrine. We have, moreover, 
less hesitation in saying that this doctrine is true doctrine, re- 
vealed by inspiration of God, and that these writers are fitted 
to teach it to the votaries of the modern sciences, than we felt 
in making the above-mentioned concessions concerning the 
probable fallibility of the same writers in scientific matters. 

Let us, then, briefly set forth the doctrine of the relations of 
God and nature, so far as the elements of the doctrine are 
most distinctively religious, and at the same time liable to come 
inte seeming conflict with the physical and natural sciences. 
And if this setting-forth is to give just force to that view of 
nature which all the modern sciences concur in establishing, as 


1 Christliche Ethik, 1849, fourth edition, p. xiv. 

2 That is, writers of Scripture have the so-called ‘‘ Gottes-bewusstsein”’ fully 
developed, but they have no corresponding development of the so-called ‘‘ Welt- 
bewusstsein.” 
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well as to that idea of God as the Creator, Preserver, and Lord 
of life and history, which the Scriptures teach, then it must 
pass beyond the point of view reached by the writers of the 
Bible. It must recognize whatever is true in the modern scien- 
tific conception of the cosmos. The biblical idea of the super- 
natural is in all its distinctive religious elements forever grandly 
true; the biblical exhibition of this idea makes little or no 
account, however, of the conception to which, in most of its 
details, neither the Hebrews nor the other nations of the earth 
had as yet attained. But this modern conception of nature is 
itself suited to be filled full of life by an inspiration from the 
indwelling of the supernatural. For science, instead of having 
excluded God from the world, has really made known many 
new points for his entrance, and much that is new concerning 
the manner of that entrance. 

The doctrine of God as Creator of the universe is a reli- 
gious and.a biblical doctrine. But science is not simply power- 
less to deny this doctrine: it rather leads up to and enriches its 
affirmation. Of this doctrine the fundamental element is this, 
that God and his eternal idea of the world is the logical Prius, 
or ground, of the world’s substances, forces, and laws. The 
very being of nature can neither be conceived of, nor its phe- 
nomena exhibited, as constituting a whole complete in itself. 
The quasi-metaphysical truth of an original divine creation out 
of nothing is not, indeed, expressly taught in the writings of 
Mosaism ,” nor should we expect such teaching from the nature 
of those writings. They, neither in form nor in thought, cor- 
respond to the later stage of speculation, when the doctrine of 
creation proper was asserted in opposition to highly developed 
theories of the eternity of matter, or of its origin by emanation 
from Deity. The narrative of Gen. i. 1-ii. 3 leaves these ques- 
tions behind itself: it proceeds at once to enumerate in order 
the steps by which God produced all things, as they now exist, 
from a condition of darkness and chaos. The indications 
which Schultz‘ finds in Ps. exxxvi. 6 ff., Eccl. iii. 11 and vii. 


1 See Dorner, Glaubenslehre, I, p. 462. 

2 This doctrine is, as will appear more clearly hereafter, not taught by the use 
of the word &1J3, nor by the proper interpretation of Gen.i.1. To speak of an 
interpretation which refuses to take the declaration, ‘“‘in the beginning God cre- 
ated the heavens and the earth,’’ as teaching the metaphysical conception of a 
creation out of nothing, after the manner of Keil, who represents it as invented 
to get rid of true doctrine, is extremely invidious. 

8 Compare Schrader, Studien zur Kritik, etc., p. 53. 

4 Alttestamentliche Theologie, Frankfurt, 1878, p. 527 f. 
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29, of an attempt to deal with the philosophical questions that 
concern the doctrine of creation, are not sufficiently clear to 
form a marked contrast with the tone of the earlier writings. 
And, as the same author says, the “nothing” upon which the 
earth is, according to Job xxvi. 7, suspended, is not that out of 
which the earth is conceived of as created, but the boundless 
abyss of space over which it seems to hang. The Old Testa. 
ment, however, teaches that conception of the relation of God 
to all other persons and things which, on occasion of the pres- 
ence of heathen philosophies or theosophic speculations like 
those which influenced some of the Apocrypha (é€ épopdov vAns 
kriaas Tov KOcpov, Sap. Sal. xi. 18) readily develops into the doc- 
trine of creation out of nothing. This form of thought which 
is only suggested by Rom. iv. 17 (xadGv 74 py dvra os ovra)) Mani- 
festly shapes to itself the words of 2 Mace. vil. 28, and Heb. 
x1. 8 (eis TO pi) €k Howvomévwv Td Breropevoy yeyovevar).1 

The more positive and religious form of the same doctrine of 
creation, which deduces all things from the wise and loving will 
of God, is as certainly biblical as it is eminently rational. Not 
only the formation of the idea of the world, and the realizing of 
the idea in the successive products of the world’s unfolding, but 
also the original coming into being of the materials and forces 
in and through which the idea is to be realized, are to be as- 
cribed to the divine will. That idea of creation proper which 
distinguishes itself, as a free, intelligent, and gracious act of 
God, from pantheistic views of development and emanation, 
and from materialistic views of an uncreated material substance, 
is fundamental in the Old-Testament religion and writings. 
The word of God is dominant and creative: he has but to speak, 
and it is done; to command, and his will is executed (compare 
Gen. i. 8, 14; Ps. xxxiii. 6, 9). And although, as has been 
said, it is not the intention of Gen. i. 1 f. to assert the doctrine 
of creation out of nothing; its entire form of representation, 
which sets forth the original chaotic mass, the Tohu-va-Bohu, 
as plastic and obedient to the divine word, assumes that this 
mass—as well as the subsequent forms of being and life 
superinduced upon it—is utterly dependent upon God. In 
“accordance with the same idea of creation, God is called (Gen. 
xiv. 19, 22) the founder and possessor (7)'P) of heaven and 


1 This interpretation of Heb. xi. 3 must be adhered to in spite of the opinion 
of Bleek, Delitzsch, Schrader, and others, that the intention of the author is sim- 
ply to ascribe to the world a ‘‘ supersensual ground ”’ in God. 
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earth. It would be quite contrary to the prevalent teaching 
and spirit of the Hebrew writings to consider the poetical rep- 
resentations of Job xxxviii. 28 f. as intended to set forth the 
philosophical doctrine of creation by emanation from Deity. 
In this conception of creation as the “absolute miracle,” as 
an effect produced by divine free-will without any mediation of 
secondary causes whatsoever, there can be nothing at which 
science should take offence. For, preceding this act, there are 
no secondary causes to be considered, no forces of nature to be 
co-ordinated or overcome. The very existence in fact and form 
of so-called nature, with all its original substances, forces, and 
laws, is conditioned upon this creative act. Neither does it 
admit of scientific representation or explanation: of it nothing 
more can be said than —to accept for this purpose a doubtful 
interpretation — is said when it is declared, “In the beginning 
God created the heavens and the earth.” The doctrine of crea- 
tion is entirely unaffected by any discoveries or theories as to 
the nature of matter, and as to the relation of the physical 
forces to the atoms of which it is composed. 

In accordance with this doctrine of creation proper is the 
biblical conception of the relation of the visible and physical 
universe to time. The Bible does not, indeed, attempt to solve 
the perpetual antinomy which cleaves fast to all human thought 
when dealing with the conception of creation and the idea of time. 
It makes no effort to reveal to men whether or not we must 
adopt the seemingly necessary but self-contradictory statement 
of Augustine, Mundus non in tempore sed cum tempore factus est. 
It assumes, however, that which is in the biblical conception 
necessary to the thought of the dependence of the whole visible 
universe upon the divine will, it assumes that this universe is 
not .eternal, is not even in its most original substances and 
forces coeval with its Creator and Lord. Before it came into 
existence —and the simplicity of the biblical language admits 
of a “before” when as yet there is no measure of time, — 
Jehovah was forever the same in his power, wisdom, holiness, 
and grace (compare Ps. xc. 2, Prov. viii. 22 ff.). To this con- 
ception the physical and natural sciences, even when helped by 
the philosophy which is esteemed most favorable to them, have 
nothing to oppose: they are powerless for correction or re- 
proof. That the present order of the universe must have had 
a beginning in time, they with one voice concur in asserting; 


1 So Rothe, whose remarks compare: Zur Dogmatik, pp. 94 ff. 
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they even, and rightly, believe themselves able to demonstrate 
this truth. Beyond this they can, when contradicting the 
scriptural doctrine, only fall back upon crude assertions like 
the following: “The gaseous condition of the solar system, 
which preceded its present condition, must [sic] be considered 
as only one member in the infinite chain of phenomena: it has 
not happened once alone, but an infinite number of times, and 
will happen just as often again.” ? 

The creative acts of God are not, however, limited to the 
calling into original existence of the world’s substances, forces, 
and laws.2_ Creation is represented in the biblical doctrine as 
consisting of repeated and successive acts of the divine will. 
But it follows necessarily from the very conception of the uni- 
verse as an orderly whole, that these successive creative acts 
should be conditioned upon the preceding creation. Creation 
as an act of divine free-will is most readily admitted by the 
theories of science, if it can be confined to one original constitu- 
tion of matter, and endowment of it with its forces. Thusis the 
idea of the supernatural relegated to a most remote antiquity, 
and so conveniently disposed of as to give freer play to the activ- _ 
ity of merely natural forces. But this doctrine of creation as 
confined to a single divine act, which was that of Augustine, 
is neither favored by the biblical representations, nor —if the 
truth may only be admitted — by the researches of the sciences. 
There can be, indeed, only one act of absolute creation by which 
the first being and form of the universe is constituted. All sub- 
sequent creative acts must take this original act into the ac- 
count, and be, indeed, based upon and conformed to it, if the idea 
of the divine mind in its completeness and unity is to be realized. 
These creative acts, which are subsequent to the original act, 
will then be supernatural, in that they are creative; they. will 
also partake of the natural, in that they are conditioned upon 
what is already in existence by the original divine act. Fault 
may, indeed, be found with the narrative of Gen. 1., because it 
makes and maintains no firm distinction between the natural 
and the supernatural. As co-ordinate with that exercise of the 
divine wisdom and omnipotence which calls into first being the 
light (verse 3), and originates in the heavens their light-giving 
bodies (verse 14), and as constituting a part of the one great 


1 See a book called Bibel und Natur, by F. H. Thomassen, Koln und Leipzig, 
1878, p 125. 
2 Compare Dorner, Glaubenslehre, I. p. 478 f. 
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history of creation, we are told that God said, ‘Let the earth 
bring forth grass” (verse 11), and “ Let the waters swarm with 
swarms, with living beings” (verse 20). In these latter cases 
the conception of creation is made with childlike simplicity to 
correspond with the present experience of natural processes. 
The annual production of the grass by the earth was, to the 
Hebrew thought, no less a divine creative work than its first 
origin from the ground. And yet in 2 Sam. xxiii. 4, the grass 
is represented as growing by sunshine and rain; and in Job 
xxxviil. 25 f. Jehovah is spoken of as having prepared the store 
of waters and the channels for their overflow, to cause it to 
rain, and by the rain to cause the grass to grow. But that the 
writers of the Bible did not clearly distinguish the natural from 
the supernatural, or rather overwhelmed the former by the 
latter, is far from proving. them wrong in their general concep- 

tion of creation as due to successive acts of the divine will. 
For the utmost length to which the physical and natural sci- 
ences have gone, or show any indications of going, in revealing 
the efficiency of so-called natural causes, does not diminish the 
demand made upon the supernatural to account for the world’s 
present order by successive creative acts. At the first appear- 
ance of life upon the earth, science has no tenable theory to 
substitute for the doctrine of a divine creative act. This act 
was undoubtedly conditioned upon all the pre-existing sub- 
stances, forces, and laws of the material universe. ‘This asser- 
tion is, however, a very different thing from the claim that 
physical substances, forces, and laws are adequate to account 
for the origin of life. And thus it is that the Bible represents 
each stage of creation as dependent upon the preceding, and yet 
as the result of a creative divine word. It particularly insists 
upon the truth that God is the Giver and Lord of life. But 
especially when, in the order of creation, the appearance of man 
is reached, does the need which science feels of a cause outside 
of all natural causes make itself abundantly felt. It is not 
simply true, as Dorner ! has declared, that to hold that “man is 
only a product of animal existences, or of still lower forms of 
nature, is a frivolous materialistic view:” it is also true that the 
combined work of all the natural sciences can present no faithful 
picture of him as such a product. These sciences have done 
little toward adequately explaining even his brain and remaining 
bodily structure solely by secondary causes, while they have 
1 Glaubenslehre, I. p. 479. 4 
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not gone a step toward presenting by these causes alone an ade- 
quate account of his spiritual nature. When, then, the Bible 
represents man in his total being as the product of special crea- 
tive activity (Gen. i. 26 f. and ii. 7), and as the offspring of 
God (Acts xvii. 28, rot yap kat yévos éouéy), it has as yet nothing 
to fear upon these doctrines from the discoveries of modern 
science. And yet the same representation acknowledges that 
the creative act was also in the case of man conditioned upon 
so-called natural substances and forces (compare Gen. il. 7, iii. 
19, and vi. 3; Ps. civ. 29; Eccl. iii.20). Nor is this truth to be 
depreciated because of the simple and naive form in which it is 
indicated. 

And all along the immense distance from the first appearance 
of life upon the earth to the first appearance of man, numerous 
openings for the entrance of divine creative energy appear. 
For science is still a long and weary way from proving that 
all the species and genera of animal life have had their origin 
solely from pre-existent forms by natural descent. It has 
indeed been well established that the former conception of 
species will not hold good throughout; it has also been made 
highly probable that forms for which theology would otherwise 
have assumed a creative act are descended from common an- 
- cestors; it has been made likely that further researches may, in 
some noteworthy degree, still extend the range of phenomena 
which can be accounted for by second causes. But until 
modern science is far better able than it at present seems 
likely to be, to fill up some of the monstrous gaps which 
appear between the tribes and families and genera, and be- 
tween many of the cognate species, of the animal kingdom, it 
can scarcely complain if those who have no unconquerable 
prejudice against the supernatural, account for the admitted 
phenomena by referring to the divine wisdom and love in crea- 
tive work. Nor can this doctrine of creation by successive 
divine acts, each of which is conditioned upon so much of 
nature as at the time exists, be considered to contradict the 
unity and causal order of the universe. This unity is one of 
rational and ethical connections as well as of physical causes; 
this causal order admits of that upon which its own very exist- 
ence is founded, viz., the causal activity of the divine will. 
The ground of the world’s order, and not the source of its. 
disturbances, is the will of God. 

Moreover, we are quite at a loss to account for each human 
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being, considered as a true personality, without assuming as one 
element in our account the supernatural in the form of creative 
energy. That many elements of man’s complex being belong 
with that which is purely natural, we must freely admit. And 
this, as we have seen and shall further see, is the doctrine of 
the Bible. Whether these elements are so like those of some 
of the higher animals that man should be considered by anthro- 
pology simply as belonging to the animal kingdom, or should 
be, in the language of Quatrefages,! constituted apart as the so- 
called “human kingdom,” this doctrine does not decide. One 
of the most cautious of American scientists? has well said, 
«Man, in short, is a partaker of the natural as well as of the 
spiritual.” And the evolutionist may say with the apostle, 
“ Howbeit that was not first which is spiritual, but that which 
is natural, and afterward that which is spiritual.” The close 
‘connection of man with the other animals is more than once 
hinted at in the narrative of Genesis (compare i. 19 and 7), 
but his original difference is also plainly taught. The beast of 
the earth, and man, belong to one day of creation, but to sep- 
arate and differently enacted works (i. 24-28). And in the case 
of each individual that which is spiritual, and which cannot be 
derived from any combination of natural causes,—the causes 
which concern the laws of human transmission of life and 
heredity being included, —is to be ascribed to its supernatural 
source. 

The constant presence and power of the supernatural in and 
over the natural is, moreover, made known by the doctrine of 
God, the Preserver. The physical universe is every moment, 
and by virtue of its very constitution, dependent upon God, 
the Absolute. This doctrine does not deny the real existence 
and efficiency, as second causes, of physical substances and 
forces: it rather assumes this existence and efficiency.’ The 
same dispute which the philosophy of the physical sciences 
carries on, as to whether all the so-called second causes are 
not to be considered as forms in activity of the one Unknown 
Cause, theology takes up and carries on in different form. 
But whatever of real existence and efficiency belongs to these 


1 The Human Species, New York, 1879, p. 24. 

2 Professor Asa Gray, Natural Science and Religion, p. 55. 

8 The denial of the reality of second causes is at present nowhere made more 
vigorously than by Herbert Spencer and his followers, who at the same time are 
readiest in the claim to explain every thing intelligible by these same causes. 
(See their fallacy exposed in Herbert’s Realistic Assumptions.) 
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causes, belongs to them only as they are held in being and 
interpenetrated with the force of the divine will. As in the 
case of human agency, the human will by its innervating force 
energizes the physical forces in the midst of which it depend- 
ently operates, so does the force of the divine will in a sphere 
without limit, and with an absolute dependence of all physical 
forces upon itself, energize them without destroying their 
reality. The rather is the energy of this supernatural force 
the condition of the very existence and activity of the physi- 
cal forces. It follows, then, that that ascription of results in 
nature to the divine power, which the Bible constantly makes, 
is as true in fact and in philosophy as is the ascription which 
science makes of the same facts to natural causes. 

The doctrine of God as the Author of the particular events 

of nature, and especially of all life, teaches, in still another 
form, the presence and power of the supernatural within the 
natural. For God is not simply the creator and preserver of 
the universe. The supernatural is also the co-ordinating force 
which uses the substances and forces of nature in order to 
realize the divine idea, in order to accomplish the divine plan 
of the world. To this conception of God as the co-ordinating 
force to whose activity of thought and will the particular events 
in nature are due, science has no insuperable objection to pro- 
pose. The structural forces of nature, the chemical and vital, 
are within their restricted spheres examples of co-ordinating 
force. But each event, even in the so-called natural order, is 
to be fully accounted for only on the ground of some cause 
which must be itself a cause with thought and will, and which 
must so control the second causes as to unite them in that 
special event. 
_ And what is more or less completely true of each event in- 
cluded wholly within the sphere of physical causes, is pre- 
eminently true also of those events in history which include 
also causes of another order. ‘The co-ordinating force m_his- 
tory, the weaver of its web, the author whose thought and will 
must also be taken into the full account of every thing which 
happens in history, is the Personal Absolute “whom faith calls 
ode. + 

How intimately inwrought into all the conceptions of the 
Old Testament are the foregoing elements of doctrine con- 


1 See, for a more detailed statement of this truth, an article by the author: 
Bibliotheca Sacra for October, 1880. 
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cerning the relations of nature and God, the following brief 
summary will make sufficiently clear.1 In all the teachings 
of the Bible we shall find the subject considered almost purely 
from the ethical and religious, that is, from the supernatural- 
istic, point of view. 

Between the supernatural as Creator and Lord of life, and the 
order of nature and living beings which he has made, the Spirit 
of God and the Word of God are used as mediating concepts. 
The term “Spirit” indicates in this use the general vivifying 
and informing power of God; while the term “ Word” is an 
expression for a definite divine purpose as determining the 
special forms which wisdom and grace would impress upon 
creation.2. “By the word of the Lord were the heavens made, 
and by the breath of his mouth all their host” (Ps. xxxiii. 6). 
The Spirit of God, that is, “the moving force of his own life,” 
is the source of all life, the inner spring to the being of all that 
lives (Gen. i. 2; Ps. xxxiii. 6, civ. 30, cxxxix. 7 f.); this Spirit 
is represented (Job xxvi. 13) as adorning the heavens with 
stars, and (xxxiil. 4, compare xxvil. 3) as imparting life to 
man. In Isa. xlvii. 18, heavens and earth spring into being 
at the call of Jehovah. The withdrawal of this divine breath, 
which is in all things, is their death (Ps. xc. 3, civ. 29); if this 
indwelling Spirit of Jehovah were removed, all flesh would 
relapse into that which without this Spirit it constitutionally 
is, mere unorganized and common dust (Job xxxiv. 14 f.). 
The life which he has given depends, then, every moment, upon 
him (Gen. vi. 3); and this not simply in the way of his provi- 
dential care (Gen. viii. 1) and his constant impartation of life 
as strength for self-defence (Ps. xviii. 81 f.), but also because 
he is the Lord of life, the Author of the spirits of all human 
kind (Num. xvi. 22, xxvii. 16). It is in accordance with this 
conception that the gift of offspring is represented in Genesis 
(xvii. 15 f., xviii. 10, xxv. 21, xxx. 2), and constantly throughout 
the Bible, as due to a divine volition. The element of human 
generation is, however, also represented as an act of human in- 
telligence and freedom ;* and the dependence of the child upon 


1 Compare, especially, H. Schultz, Alttestamentliche Theologie, pp. 525 ff.; and 
Oehler, Theology of the Old Testament, II. pp. 387 f. and 442 f. 

2 “ Der Geist belebt und kriaftigt, das Wort bestimmt und entscheidet.” (See 
Ewald, Lehre der Bibel von Gott, I. p. 19; and compare H. Schultz, Alttesta- 
mentliche Theologie, p. 529.) 

8 This truth is implied in the Hebrew word yT’. (See Keil on Gen. iv. 1; 
Oehler, Theology of the Old Testament, I. p. 215.) 
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the parent, in the strongest sense of race-connection, is duly 
acknowledged (Deut. v.9 f.; Ps. li.5; Job xiv. 4). Especially 


‘are we taught by passages like Ps. cxix. 78, cxxxix. 18, 16; 


Sop x. 8'f.;> Jer. i. °5, xxxvii. 16; Isa. lvin. 15 f.,' that the 
majesty of God as Creator and as Providence is to be recog- 
nized in the birth, at the divinely appointed moment in history, 
of every rational soul. On the other hand, he has allotted to 
each soul his time, and the book of the Lord is the book of life 
(Ps. xxxix. 4 f., lxix. 27 f.) ; he cuts the thread of human life 
(isa. xxxviii. 12); he summons the soul from man when He 
will (Job xxvii. 8). 

The connection of God with the most purely physical phe- 
nomena of the universe is intimate and unintermitting; for God 
is not forever separated by his creative act from the universe 
which he has made! (compare Gen. i. 26 and 28, 11.7). The 
original order of nature and the will of God coincide (Gen. i. 20, 
21, 24 f.); nothing is known to the writers of the Old Testa- 
ment concerning an order of nature which is independent of 
God, or, indeed, concerning a universe which is not by its 
very constitution and idea constantly under the impress of 
the divine force, wisdom, and love. The constant relation of the 
physical universe to the divine goodness and grace is the theme 
of the noble descriptions of nature given in Ps. civ. and cxxxvi. 
Of the former Humboldt? says, “ We are astonished to find in 
a lyrical poem of such a limited compass, the whole universe — 
the heavens and the earth — sketched with a few bold touches.” 
The Old-Testament doctrine is far, however, from entangling 
the conception of God in that of the universe; it even speaks 
of the latter as though it were in rebellion against the divine 
authority, and needing to be subdued by the divine power 
(compare Ps. xciii., civ. 6-9; Job xxxviii. 8 ff.). So strenuous 
at times does the representation of the separateness of the phy- 
sical universe become, as to threaten the doctrine of the divine 
immanence (see Job ix. 4-18, xxvi. 11). 

In general, God is conceived of as wearing nature like a 
garment (Ps. civ. 1 f.); so that its laws are the expression 
of his power and wisdom (Prov. vill. 22 f.; Job xxviii. 23 ff.), 
and the scope and province of its forces and laws are to exe- 
cute the divine behests (Amos iv. 18; Job xxxvii. 12 f.). And, 


1 The narrative of Gen. ii. 4-iii., although not so much a story of creation as an 
introduction to the actual history of humanity, agrees in this conception with the 
narrative of Gen. i.-ii. 3. 

2 Cosmos, New York, 1863, II. p. 58 f. 
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being constantly under divine control (see Ps. xix. 5 f.), these 
forces manifest his glory (Ps. xvii. 7 f., vill. 1 f.); yea, “the 
heavens declare the glory of God, and the firmament showeth ° 
his handiwork” (Ps. xix. 1 f.); the phenomena of nature are 
theophanies. The whole order of nature is the expression of 
the divine omnipotence and freedom in justice and grace. It 
is, therefore, repeatedly declared, —as for instance in Jer. iii. 
3, v. 24, xiv. 22; Ps. civ. 13 f.,— that it is God who gives rain 
and fruitful seasons, or withholds them; he is praised (Ps. 
civ. 14 f.) for making the grass to grow, and furnishing wine 
and oil to gladden man. To him is ascribed (Joel i. 18- 
20; Job xxxviil. 89 f.; Ps. cxxxvi. 25, cxlv. 15) the supply 
of the animals with their needed food. And yet all which 
is known of God in nature is declared (Job xxvi. 14) to be 
but the barest outlines, the meagre sketch (4)¥?), of the divine 
doings.! 

And all these results, accomplished by the supernatural in 
the sphere of so-called nature, are to be interpreted as designed | 
for the sake of God’s moral kingdom. ‘That God rules the 
elements of nature for the punishment of the wicked, for the 
destruction of the enemies of Israel, and for the chastisement 
of Israel itself, is frequently asserted or impled. Natural 
phenomena are to him as instruments of thought, as weapons 
of offence and defence in the cause of righteousness. Storms 
fulfil his purposes; so the plague, the locust, and war; so heat, 
drought, cold, and moisture. Whether the Hebrew writers 
have perverted this element of their general doctrine so as to 
teach or imply the error which our Lord rebuked (Luke xiii. 
2 f.), it is not now the place to inquire. But science cannot 
deny that their conception of God as the Lord of life and 
destiny, as the Will by whose force the purposes of justice 
and grace are carried out in history, is true to the facts and 
philosophy of history. We, on the other hand, cannot truth- 
fully affirm that it is the complete conception, or that it 
gives also to the second causes their real place and office in 
history. 

We do not need proof to show how completely all the views 
of the Bible concerning the meaning, reality, and explanation 
of the events of history,—and especially of the history of 


1 See Oehler, IT. p. 443, and compare Umbreit and De Wette. 
2 See Gen. vi. 3, vii. 1 f., xix. 24 f.; Exod. xiv. 16 ff.; Isa. xxxi. 3, xliii.1 f., 
IVs dy aoe 
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Israel, — are controlled by the supernatural factors. Some of 
the proof is involved in the relation of the divine names to the 
development of the national life, and has already been briefly 
discussed.t. The very constitution of the law, history, and 
prophecy of the Old Testament is dependent upon the Old- 
Testament idea of God. : 

The Hebrew conception of man’s'relations to nature may be 
briefly described as follows. Man’s primitive condition is re- 
garded as one of peaceful relationships :? this we conclude from 
the description of the life in paradise, and from the contrast of 
this description with Gen. ii. 17 and v. 29.° A comparison 
of Gen. ix. 2 withi. 29 and 1. 18 f. seems to imply that man was 
not originally carnivorous, but lived on friendly terms with all 
the animals. To this view of his original condition science 
makes strong and well-founded objections, in the face of which 
it is difficult to establish, as in agreement with reality, a literal 
interpretation of the account. According to the writers of the 
Old Testament, this ancient relation to nature will be restored 
in the completed kingdom of redemption. ‘According to Zech. 
xiv. 20 f., holiness will then change even the most external mat- 
ters; according to Joel iii. 18 f. and Ezek. xlvi. 6 f.,a stream 
of renewing influences will flow forth and abroad from the reli- 
gious centre of Judaism. Nothing injurious from the animal 
kingdom shall, we are assured (Hos. ii. 18), annoy the people 
of Jehovah in that day; for even the very nature of the wild 
beasts will be changed (compare Isa. xi. 6-8 and Ixv. 25). This 
renewal of nature is conditioned upon moral causes; when, and 
because, the earth shall be full of the knowledge of the Lord, 
then and therefore shall there be peace in the animal kingdom, 
and they shall not hurt nor destroy in all God’s mountain 
(Isa. xi. 9). When the iniquity of the people is forgiven, then 
there shall be no more complaint of sickness (Isa. xxxiil. 24). 
This expansion of the conception of all nature as the product 
of an almighty will, which orders all things in conformity with 
a wise and righteous purpose, is, throughout, biblical. The 
prophecy of science is not yet ready to utter its voice as to 
what will be, nor have its powers in projecting principles upon 
the future yet grown so as to declare what must be, the order 
of nature in the time of the perfected moral kingdom. They 
who uttered these prophecies apparently understood them as 


1 See Part I. chap. iii. 
2 See Oehler, Theology of the Old Testament, II. p. 387 f. 
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though they were to be fulfilled in every letter of their text. 
But so much of them as it is the mind of the Spirit to use 
for furthering the divine kingdom, does not suffer, if the letter 
of their representations should prove scientifically faulty or 
inexact. 

The same intense monotheistic supernaturalism controls all 
the biblical descriptions of nature.t It is, as says Humboldt,? 
“characteristic of the poetry of the Hebrews, that, as a reflex 
of monotheism, it always embraces the universe in its unity.” 
These descriptions, therefore, while wanting the bright, fresh 
feeling of the Greeks, excel in depth of insight.2 The phe- 
nomena of nature are penetrated with the vision which beholds 
all things in God. To this ethical and religious quality is due 
the humane spirit of the Torah toward animals, as evinced in 
provisions like those of Exod. xxii. 29 f., xx. 10; Deut. xxii. 
1-4, 6 f., xxv. 4, Lev. xxii. 27, 28; and to the same quality 
the prophetic complaint over the share of nature in man’s sinful 
sorrows, as recorded in passages like Jon. iv. 11; Joel ii. 22; 
Jer. xxiii. 10, iv. 25, ix. 10, xii. 45 xxvit..6;, Zech.yin. 12.3 
as the lower animals have shared in the consequences of human 
sin, so shall they share —as we are taught, Ps. xxxvi. 6, 7, 
1. 9 f.— in the divine grace and in Messianic salvation. The 
purpose of Scripture in promulgating these conceptions and de- 
scriptions of nature is as distinctively ethical and religious as 
are the descriptions and conceptions themselves. The relation 
of God to nature is taught, and the descriptions of her phenom- 
ena are given, in order that men may know and praise and 
serve him as the Lord of nature. In every thing the religious 
and not the purely scientific motive has control. As it is writ- 
ten in Amos vy. 8: “Seek ye the Lord, that ye may live, — 
him who formeth the seven stars and Orion, and changeth 
the darkness into morning, and darkeneth day into night, who 
summoneth the waters of the sea, and poureth them out upon 
the face of the earth, — Jehovah is his name.” 

As might be expected, we find the New Testament nearly 
silent upon the more definite elements of the conception of 


1 Of such descriptions the following are among the more characteristic: Ps. 
viii., xix., Ixv., lxxiv. 15-17, civ., cxlvii., cxlviii.; Job xxvi., xxviii., xxxvii., 
XXXviii.-xli.; Hos. xiii. 7, 8, xiv. 6-9; Isa. x. 14, xxx. 23 f., xl.4 f. The most 
lengthy description of an animal is that of the crocodile (Job xli.). 

2 Cosmos, IT. p. 57. 

8 See Zéckler, Geschichte der Beziehungen zwischen Theologie und Natur- 
wissenschaft, I. p. 24. 
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nature, aS nature is in itself and in its relations to God. The 
mission of the New-Testament writings is such as to lead to 
the assumption of all the true elements of the Old-Testament 
doctrine, and then to the unfolding of the connected religious 
truths, without any consciousness of scientific difficulties, or 
consequent desire to solve them. It is, therefore, the distinct- 
ively religious elements of the so-called Mosaic cosmogony 
which the New Testament accepts as valid; it is by these ele- 
ments that its doctrine of creation is connected with that of 
the Old.t. This doctrine it expands, however, by the Christian 
conception of Christ as the creative Logos. The doctrine of 
God as the original source and immanent ground and final 
purpose of creation is no less forcefully reiterated, Rom. xi. 36 
(ore e& abrod Kai d. atrod Kai eis airov Ta wavra), because the personi- 
fied life-giving power of God (the Spirit or Word of Jehovah) 
is now known as the one Lord Jesus Christ, through whom 
are all things, and we through him (els kipuos “Inoods Xpiords, de 
ov Ta TaVTO Kai Hes Ov adrov, 1 Cor. vill. 6, compare Col. 1. 15, 16, 
and John i. 8). This Christian doctrine of creation is one 
which the most advanced point of view reached by the mod- 
ern sciences enables the investigator neither to descry nor to 
refuse. 

The doctrine of a palingenesis of nature, which is to accom- 
pany the establishment of the completed Messianic kingdom, 
belongs to the New Testament as well as to the Old (see Matt. 
xix. 28). At that time all nature, in the sense of the entire 
irrational creation («riovs), will be free from the consequences 
of human sin (Rom. viii. 19 f.); since Christians, as well as the 
ancient people of God, expect new heavens and a new earth in 
which righteousness has a firm and lasting habitation (2 Pet. 
“i. 13; compare Rev. xxi. 1). 

The attitude of Jesus toward nature is so gentle, free, and 
noble, as to constitute in itself a system of unwritten doctrine. 
Such of his express teachings as contain in any way allusions 
to natural phenomena — notably some passages from the Ser- 
mon on the Mount, and certain of his parables — prove his 
observations to have been of that quick and penetrating, yet 
quiet kind, which belongs to those whose spirits are most akin 
to the spirit of nature. The beauty of the flowers has been 
noticed (Matt. vi. 29), and the soul of the observer touched 


1 See Acts xiv. 17, xvii. 24-28; Rom. i. 19 f., xi. 36; Eph. iii. 15; Heb. ii. 10, 
xi. 3f.; John i. 1-4; Col. i. 13 ff.; and compare Dorner, Glaubenslehre, I. p. 460. 
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with a feeling almost like grief or compassion, at the thought 
how quickly that beauty fades or is ruthlessly destroyed (verse 
30). In accordance with the fine instinct of the Hebrew reli- 
gion, the divine care for the animate and inanimate creation is 
made the occasion of praises and of exhortation to a life of 
gratitude and trust (verse 25 f.; compare x. 29). The unity of 
God's work, and the supremacy of the ethical to the material 
and esthetic interests, are alike taught in many of the para- 
bles. The world of nature is God’s world; in it, and even 
amidst its most grim and dreadful phenomena, its most dev- 
astating experiences, the child of God may walk as in his 
Father’s house. It is Just those implied views of nature that 
characterize the discourses of the central figure and only in- 
fallible teacher of the Bible, which most completely escape even 
the suspicion of any conflict with the assured discoveries of 
science. 

In contrast with the elevation and rare development of view 
which is shown by all the more distinctively religious elements 
of the biblical doctrine of nature, must be placed the simple 
and crude conceptions which are held as to the existence, char- 
acteristics, and concatenation of second causes. The phenom- 
ena of nature are throughout the Old Testament apparently 
conceived of in the most primitive fashion, and to attribute 
this appearance merely to the use of popular language, without 
acknowledging the presence of those conceptions to which the 
language is due, is not more justifiable in the case of the Bible 
than in that of other ancient writings. 

The Hebrew conceptions of physical phenomena were similar 
to those of neighboring nations in antiquity. The popular 
belief that the sky is a solid expanse (JP 1, orepéwua, LX X.) was 
expressed in its very title, and corresponded to the belief of: 
the Greeks as found in Homer, Pindar, and even in some of the 
philosophers.t. In Amos ix.6 it is called a vault, and in Isa. 
xl. 22, Ps. civ. 2, it is compared to a curtain stretched out over- 
head. Since it is both pellucid and firm, it resembles a mirror 
(Job xxxvil. 18) or the light transparent blue of a sapphire 
(Exod. xxiv. 10). It was popularly supposed to be set upon 
the tops of the mountains as upon supporting pillars (see Job 
xxvi. 11 and 1 Sam. ii. 8), and to have openings like doors, or 
windows, or canals, through which the water falls as rain upon 


1 As, for instance, Empedocles, Corresponding Greek epithets are océdyjpeor, 
X@AKeov, TOAVXaAKOV. 
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the earth .1 although the true state of the case was not un- 
known, at least in later times, as to the nature of the rain,? and 
even as to the suspense of the earth without visible support 
(see Job xxvi. 7). Above the firmament was an exhaustless 
store of water,2— a conception connected with that of the 
nature of the sky itself, and also with the ancient conception 
of an ocean-stream flowing around the entire earth. 

The simplicity and unscientific character of the Hebrew con- 
ceptions of the animal kingdom is manifest in the classifications 
of the Mosaic cosmogony and of the Torah. The purpose of 
the writers is in every case to serve the ends of morals and 
religion rather than of accurate scientific knowledge: in serving 
these ends they employ such means of information as are at 
their hand. 

We must, then, approach the detailed consideration of any 
point seemingly in dispute between the Bible and the natural 
and physical sciences, with the following presumptions, which 
are conclusions from the preceding examination. 

The view which the Bible takes of nature is intensely mono- 
theistic and supernaturalistic. The phenomena which science 
classifies according to the way in which they exhibit the quali- 
ties of second causes, the Bible ascribes to their source in the 
wise and gracious will of the Primal Cause. If it be true, as 
we are assured on credible authority, that “the whole progress 
of physical science tends, in respect to divine action, to con- 
sider that mediate, general, and in a sense indirect, which has 
been thought to be immediate and special,” * it is equally true 
that the permanent tendency of revelation and Scripture is to 
attribute to the immediate divine action what physical science 
considers as “mediate, general, and in a sense indirect.’ The 
Bible does not deny the truth of the scientific point of view, 
from which “all appears to have come to pass in the course 
of nature, and therefore under second causes;” although this 
comprehensive statement is very far from being verifiable by 
science. But when science confesses, “What these are, or 
how connected and interfused with first cause, we know not,’ ® 
revelation receives from the hand of science a commission to 
become its teacher. Concerning the being and qualities of the 

1 Compare Gen. i. 7, vii. 1]; 2 Kings vii. 2,19; Job xxxviii. 25; Ps. lxxviii. 23, 
exlviii. 4. 

2 Compare Gen. ii. 6; Job xxxvi. 27, 28; Jer. x. 13; Ps. cxxxv. 7. 


8 Gen. i. 7; Ps. cxlviii. 4, compare xxix. 3, civ. 3. 
4 Asa Gray, Natural Science and Religion, p. 69. 5 Ibid., p. 76 f. 
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supernatural, and concerning the religious elements of belief 
as to the relations of the natural and the supernatural, the 
declarations of Sacred Scripture may be presumed to teach true 
doctrine. And this presumption has strength in direct propor- 
tion to the strength of the organic connection which exists 
between each such element and the distinctive central truths 
of Scripture. 

The view which the Bible takes of nature coincides with 
that of science in some of the most important elements of their 
common ground. The point of view is different, but certain 
ideal characteristics of nature are descried from either point of 
view. That the world has been formed and exists as a cosmos, 
an orderly and progressive system, both science and Scripture 
declare. But Scripture is as far from possessing the scientific 
conception of the world as a self-contained whole, as science 
itself is from the ability to make this conception good.! The 
power which pure religious ideas exert to purify the various 
subordinate elements of the conception of nature, and thus to 
make it correspond to the ideal forms under which science 
shows that nature has been created, appears often in the Bible ; 
especially in the case of the Mosaic cosmogony. Certain de- 
ductions from the true religious idea of the world necessarily 
correspond to the inductions of science. Revelation makes 
known this idea in its unfolding into these forms of deduction. 
It is to be presumed, then, that the Bible will be scientifically 
exact so far as certain general elements of the scientific con- 
ception of the world are concerned. It will, however, arrive 
at these elements by deduction from its religious idea and as 
items of revelation included in that idea; whereas science will 
arrive at the same elements by scientific induction on the basis 
of an experience of nature. : 

The view which the Bible takes of nature is the view of men 
who were relatively lacking in exact knowledge of phenomena, 
devoid of scientific conceptions, and without scientific means of 
acquiring this knowledge or these conceptions. The writers of 
Scripture could, then, be kept from manifold erroneous impres- 
sions and statements upon such matters, only in a supernatural 
way. Were they so kept? So far as the answer to this ques- 

1 The statement of the author just quoted (see p. 67), — that ‘nature... is a 
system of fixed laws and uniformities,’’ —is not more verifiable in the sense in- 
tended, than the other statement of Dawson (Nature and the Bible, p. 31): ‘‘ The 


uniformity of nav.ure as under natural law, expressing the will of the unchange- 
able Creator, is as certain a dogma of Scripture as it is a result of science.” 
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tion depends upon the assumptions of faith, we have no right to 
say that they were. So far as it depends upon historic proba- 
bilities, we have every reason to presume that they were not. 
So far as it depends upon the facts, —and to the facts an 
ultimate appeal must be taken, —we have abundant reason 
to assert that they were not. The presumption in favor of 
any passage in the Bible is in the inverse ratio of its attempt, 
—should any such attempt anywhere exist —to deal with 
scientific questions.1 Moreover, in cases where the handling 
of scientific questions is indirectly concerned in the establish- 
ment of religious doctrine, we cannot expect that the writers 
will be kept from all error. The rather will their liability to 
error be in the direct ratio of the remoteness of these questions 
from the central truths of such doctrine. In other words, both 
substance and form of truth may be expected only so far as 
they are concerned in the main purpose of revelation, and with 
a certainty of expectation conditioned upon their closeness of 
organic connection with the infallible contents of revelation. 
Both form and substance of representation may be expected 
to share in the errors of the time, so far as they are distinc- 
tively not thus connected with such contents, but derived in a 
purely human way from observation or tradition. The human, 
fallible, and erroneous elements will be permeated, and to a 
certain extent transfused, but not necessarily freed from their 
fallibility and error, by the presence of revealed truth concern- 
ing the supernatural. 

We proceed now to illustrate and enforce the foregoing con- 
clusions by several selected examples. And among these, as 
being both first in occurrence and chief in import, must be 
placed the so-called Mosaic cosmogony (Gen. i. 1-il. 8). 

The relative antiquity, the noble simplicity in style, the lofti- 
ness and purity in theological conceptions, of this masterpiece 
which meets our sight at the very opening of the Bible, are 
acknowledged by all, both critics and casual readers? Its 
literary quality has won the praises of writers like Herder 
and Jean Paul Richter. And since modern science began to 
make more serious work of theories of world-building, the 
elaborate presentation of the relations between this simple 
ancient cosmogony and these complicated modern theories 
has provoked the painstaking, not only of theologians like 


1 Compare Reusch, Bibel und Natur, pp. 21-34 and 262 ff. 
2 Compare Dillmann, Die Genesis, p. 1. 
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Bosizio,! Delitzsch,2 Ebrard,? Godet,* Keerl,® Keil,6 Kurtz,’ 
Reusch,’ F. W. Schultz? John Pye Smith,” Zéckler," and 
many others, but also of scientists like Cuvier,” Dana, Daw- 
son, Miller, Pfaff,° Quenstedt,” and Andreas Wagner.® 

The general accord of this narrative, in its religious doctrine, 
with that of the entire Bible (as that doctrine has already been 
exhibited), is undoubted; and as well the fact that the purpose 
of the narrative is distinctively not speculative nor scientific, 
but religious. “It has throughout,” says F. W. Schultz (p. 86), 
“only one thing, the founding of the kingdom of God, in its 
view.” In the light of this great final purpose, not only its ex- 
press statements and its implied inferences, but also its silences 
and omissions, and even its lapses and errors (as judged from 
the scientific point of view), must all be interpreted. This 
purpose, then, invites us at once to distinguish between the 
items of true doctrine which the passage intends to teach, and 
the forms of conception, whether scientifically exact or erro- 
neous, in which the doctrine is conveyed. Of the more impor- 
tant elements of doctrine designed to be taught, the following 
may be especially distinguished : 1® — 

(1) The universe is dependent for its existence and present 
order upon the will of God. That God is the Creator and 
Lord of all, is a truth in which science, philosophy, and religion 


unite for their common foundation, and upon which all the’ 


1 Das Hexaemeron und die Geologie, Mainz, 1865. (Jesuit priest.) 

2 Commentar iiber die Genesis, 4 Aufl., Leipzig, 1872. 

8 Der Glaube an die heilige Schrift und die Ergebnisse der Naturforschung, 
Konigsberg, 1861. 

4 Etudes bibliques, first series, second edition, Paris, 1873. 

5 Die Schopfungsgeschichte, etc., Basel, 1861; Die Einheit der biblischen Urge- 
schichte, 1863. 

6 Genesis und Exodus, Leipzig, 1861. 

7 Bibel und Astronomie, 4 Aufl., Berlin, 1858. 

8 Bibel und Natur, 4 Aufl., Bonn, 1876. 

9 Die Schopfungsgeschichte nach Naturwissenschaft und Bibel, Gotha, 1865. 

10 The Relation between the Holy Scriptures and Some Parts of Geological 
Science, fifth edition, London, 1854. 

ll Theologia Naturalis, Frankfurt, 1860; Die Urgeschichte der Erde und des 
Menschen, Guitersloh, 1868. 

12 Discours sur les Révolutions du Globe, re-edited by Hofer, Paris, 1850, 

13 Manual of Geology, New York, 1874. 

14 Nature and the Bible, New York, 1875. 

15 Testimony of the Rocks, and other works of this author. 

16 Schopfungsgeschichte, etc., Frankfurt, 1855. 

17 Sonst und Jetzt, Tiibingen, 1856. 

18 Geschichte der Urwelt, 2 Aufl., Leipzig, 1857. (In this brief list, only some 
of the more recent and elaborate works are mentioned.) 

19 Compare F. W. Schultz, Die Schopfungsgeschichte, pp. 94 ff.; Reusch, Bibel 
und Natur, pp. 75 ff. 
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other truths and experiences of salvation depend. This primal 
truth, however, is not taught (Gen. i.) in the form of the asser- 
tion that God created the world out of nothing. The word 
N13 is, indeed, in the Kal used only of the divine activity: as 
thus used it is never joined with an accusative of the material, 
and always expresses the production of somewhat new, whether 
in the kingdom of nature (Num. xvi. 80) or in that of grace 
(Exod. xxxiv. 10; Ps. li. 10). But, on the other hand, its use 
even in this very passage cannot be confined to the act of abso- 
lute creation (compare i. 27, v. 1, and ii. 7); and in other pass- 
ages (Amos iv. 18; Isa. xlii. 7, xlv. 7, 18) it stands in parallelism 
with nvy (to make), and 7s: (to fashion), or with wan (to renew) 
(Ps. civ. 80). Moreover, the claim that it is the express inten- 
tion of Gen. i. to teach the doctrine of God’s relation to the 
world under the form of a creation out of nothing, cannot rely 
upon the very sentence (Gen. i. 1) which forms its chief sup- 
port. For, of the three interpretations of this difficult passage, 
that adopted by Bunsen, Ewald, Schrader, Hermann Schultz, 
and Dillmann, is perhaps the least difficult, in view of the con- 
struction of the language and the exegesis of the entire chapter. 
We read, then, as the opening declaration of the Bible, “ In the 
beginning when God created the heavens and the earth, — and 
the earth was waste and void, and darkness was upon the face 
of the deep, and the Spirit of God brooded upon the face of 
the waters, —then God said, Let there be light.”1 The doc- 
trine that all things, even the original materials of the world, 
are the product of the divine will, is, then, rather implied 
than expressly taught in the Mosaic cosmogony. Nor is this 
fact of negative significance alone: it serves to emphasize the 
distinguished simplicity and purely religious and practical (as 
contrasted with what is theosophic) nature of the narrative. 
We have already considered the other items of this general 
relation of God to nature and man, in so far as they contra- 
dict all atheism, materialism, deism, and dualism, — not, how- 
ever, with express intent to enter into philosophic controversies, 
but in the simple and even naive fashion which befits so ancient 
a document in its work of laying the foundations of the prac- 
tical religious life. 

1 The justification of this translation cannot, of course, be given here; but 
compare Dillmann, Die Genesis, in loco; H. Schultz, Alttestamentliche Theo- 
logie, 530 f.; and for an answer to the objections growing out of the length of 


the sentence, see Schrader, Studien zur Kritik, p. 48 f., and compare Gen. ii. 4f., 
and v. 1-3. 
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(2) The divine qualities of power and wisdom, as evinced in 
the divine work of preparing the world of physical substances 
and forces, of living creatures, and of moral subjects made in 
the divine image, are prominent in the thought and narrative 
of the author. The almightiness of the divine word is shown 
in that this word is immediately followed by its perfect result 
G. 8,6 f,9,11 f,14 f., 20 f., 24 f.); the perfection of the divine 
wisdom is shown in that each such result, as well as the total 
product of creation, may be inspected and pronounced to be 
“good” (verses 4, 10,12, 18, 21, 25, 81). An adequate actuali- 
zation of the divine idea is thus proclaimed. The six days of 
creation are, then, not needed as time in which the divine 
volition may reach its full result; nor is the doctrine of a 
creation which not only takes place in time, but continues 
through time, here taught in the sense in which F. W. Schultz! 
and others would find it. None of the time of the six days of 
creation is regarded by the author of Gen. i. as necessary for, 
or indeed, in strictness of speech, as occupied by, the divine act 
of creation. 

(3) The divine qualities in their creative activity penetrate 
every detail of creation. The arrangements of things inorganic, 
and of the lives of all organized beings, are, one and all, due to 
God. No contrast is intended which shall restrict the divine 
activity, when we are told of one act of creation that it was 
immediate, and of another that it was mediate. And just as 
truly as the prophet intends no distinction of fundamental rela- 
tion to God, when he speaks (Isa. xlv. 18) of Jehovah that 
“created” the heavens, and “formed” the earth; Just so truly 
does this author intend no such distinction when he makes 
Elohim command the light to be, and the earth to bring forth 
the grass. The resting of God cannot, therefore, contradict 
that specifically biblical view of the relation of God to his 
creation which makes him always the Creator and Preserver 
of his universe. The distinction between God's works in crea- 
tion, and his sabbatic rest, is one between the divine activity in 
producing all the past forms of creation, and that activity which 
concerns the moral government and redemption of man.? The 
supremacy, transcendency, and immanency of God are implied 
alike in all his creative works and in his sabbatic rest. No 
form of matter or of life is, then, to be considered as exempt 
from this relation of dependence upon God; much less can it 

1 Die Schépfungsgeschichte, p. 96 f. 2 Compare F. W. Schultz, Ibid., p. 101. 
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be personified as a nature-god, or worshipped in implied in- 
dependence of its real Creator. 

(4) The divine institution of the Mosaic sabbath is the doc- 
trine, which, although not in itself of equivalent importance 
with the foregoing truths, nevertheless, on account of its his- 
torical value in connection with the founding of Mosaism, gave 
distinctive shape to the Mosaic cosmogony. This doctrine is 
itself revealed and taught in this narrative. The division of 
time into weeks rests upon a natural order, and existed for an 
indefinite period before this account of creation was promul- 
gated. <A tradition of creation among the Hebrews, in certain 
features like, and in others unhke, the cosmogonies of the other: 
nations, also preceded the writing of Gen. i. 1-1. 8. But the: 
account of Genesis, in substantially its present form, must be 
held to be contemporaneous with, or shaped upon the ground 
of, the institution of the sabbath-feast among the Jews.! It is, 
then, the hebdomad rather than the hexaemeron which pri- 
marily determined the shaping of the account. The eight or 
more works of creation which the writer found existent in the 
traditional accounts, he gathered up into the six days of his 
narrative, in order that the six days of work and the one day of 
divinely appointed rest might appear in creation itself. It was. 
not a revelation of the number of geological periods in which 
the work of framing the universe actually took place, that he: 
supposed himself to have received or designed to convey, but. 
rather a divine command for the institution of the sabbath rest. 
From this point of view, then, the entire narrative culminates 
in the declaration, “And God. blessed the seventh day, and 
hallowed it.” 2 The Mosaic conception of God, and the Mosaic 
institution of the sabbath, contribute elements of doctrine which. 
blend themselves in the form of the Mosaic cosmogony. The 
number of the days is to be insisted upon as an enforcement 
of one command of the Decalogue (compare Exod. xx. 8-11). 
But that otherwise the precise order of the works, or the number 
of days in which they should be conceived of as consummated, 
was not held important in Old+-Testament doctrine, we find 
proof in the variableness of its own conception of these details 
of creation. Thus in Gen. ii. 4 ff. there: appears a different, if 
not a contradictory, account of the order of creation. In Job. 


1 See Dillmann, Die Genesis, p. 12. 
2 Compare Reusch, Bibel und Natur, p. 127 f.; and F. W. Schultz, Schopfungs- 
geschichte, p. 344 f. 
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xxxvill. 4-7, the existence of the stars before the founding of 
the earth is presupposed. These passages, and as well Prov. 
vill. 24 f., Ps. xxiv.2, Job xxvi. T-10, and even that later 
description which most closely follows this of Gen. i., — viz., Ps. 
civ., — show no anxiety to accord in these matters with their 
great original. 

Besides these more strictly religious doctrines, and yet as 
deduced from them and so sharing in the marks of revelation 
which they bear, are certain general conceptions in which the 
narrative of Gen. i. either coincides or contrasts with the con- 
ceptions of science. Among such are the following : — 

(1) Man stands at the head of creation, being last in time 
‘but first in excellence, and sharing both in the natural and in 
the supernatural. The conception of the Mosaic cosmogony 
agrees with scientific discoveries in making man appear last 
upon the earth, and only after, though in close conjunction 
with, the higher orders of animals. The Mosaic cosmogony 
tells of a sixth day, which includes the seventh and eighth 
works of God (i. 24-28). Geology tells us of a cenozoic time, 
which is divided into two ages, — the tertiary, or age of mam- 
mals, the quaternary, or age of man.! The point of view which 
science holds is ordinarily, however, the merely anatomical or 
physiological: it is wont, therefore, to insist upon man’s con- 
nections with the natural. But when it has tried to take the 
other side.of man’s complex nature also into the account, and 
is then.asked after his total origin, it is forced to say, “I do not 
know: ? its declaration contrasts with, but does not contra- 
dict, that of Gen. i. 26, which asserts, “‘ God created man in his 
own image.” 

(2) Man, so far as the purpose of the Bible is concerned, 
may be regarded as the centre of creation. The Mosaic cos- 
mogony so regards him. Its order of creative acts has not only 
its culmination, but also its focus, in man. The earth must not 
more surely bring forth vegetable life in preparation for the 
animal life, which, according to the conception of Genesis, was 
wholly to be sustained by it, than must all animal life be brought 
forth in preparation for man (compare Gen. ii. 18 f.). Sun, 
moon,.and .all the remotest stars were created for man, to rule 
the day and night for him, and to give him light; in this office 


1 See Dana, Manual of Geology, ed. 1874, p. 141, 766 f. 
2 See Quatrefages, The Human Species, p. 128; Asa Gray, Science and Religion, 
p. 100. 
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they serve the divine moral purpose as well as in the office of 
hosts of the Lord who made them (compare Job xxxviii. 7; 
Isa. xl. 26). From the biblical point of view, one of these two 
offices can scarcely be called more poetic or prosaic than the 
other.! From the merely scientific point of view, man appears 
far otherwise placed than at the focus of creation. And yet 
these two points of view, the biblical and the scientific, are 
not so much necessarily contradictory as they are actually in 
contrast. That the form in which the Mosaic cosmogony con- 
ceives of man as having come into this central position, may 
be, in its details, scientifically erroneous, does not prove the 
conception itself untrue. 

(3) That the universe has been constituted by God, through 
successive acts of creation, an orderly and progressive whole, 
is also a conception held firm in the Mosaic cosmogony. And 
this is also the conception arrived at by the inductions of the 
natural and physical sciences. From lower to higher, and by 
the fitting of each new form into the place already provided for 
it, the work of creation moves to its resting-place. The cos- 
mos is perfect as a divine idea, it moves in actuality forward 
toward its goal by successive stages. Only when sin has inter- 
rupted the natural order, does a pause in order take place. 
The perfect cosmos shall come in that perfected kingdom of 
redemption, whose narrative is the entire Bible. With this 
conception, much that science holds true of the order of nature 
either coincides or contrasts, according to the manner in which 
its details are wrought out. Of that immense conflict amongst 
the forms of animal life, of those countless ages of growth 
and increase, succeeded by ruin and comparative chaos, which 
geology has brought to view, the Mosaic cosmogony plainly has 
no information. To the thought of its author, such a method 
in creation might have seemed contradictory to the conception 
of divine wisdom and order. But science has shown that this 
method of order out of disorder lies in the divine path from 
the lower to the higher, from an earth waste and void to a 
world redeemed by Christ. 

That arrangement of the materials in this ideal course of 
creation which is given by the Mosaic cosmogony is, however, as 
faulty scientifically as the materials are meagre. The arrange- 
ment, and the amount of material to be arranged, are only such 
as were in accord with the author’s ignorance of scientific mat- 


1 Compare Job ix. 6 and xxxvili. 6, with xxvi. 7. 
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ters. The general conception of order is a deduction from the 
religious belief of Mosaism. Understood in this way, it is at 
every step simple and natural to a mind inspired by revelation 
of religious truth, but ignorant of the truths of science. The 
visible universe begins to become the fit habitation of the king- 
dom of redemption when the word of God first summons the 
light into being. For light is the indispensable condition, not 
only of all existence, but also of the very cognizance of that pro- 
cess which the writer is to describe. Before its appearing, all 
definite existence is but potential, since there is only a wide and 
dark expanse of waste and impetuous waters (0'0N), brooded 
over by the divine life-giving Spirit. This watery mass, still 
undivided, but now illumined with the newly created lght, the 
word of God then separates into its two parts, and fixes sep- 
arate by the firm and pellucid expanse of sky. And as the 
heaven had been divided from the earth, so now is the earth 
itself divided by the collecting together of the waters into the 
sea, and the dry-land called earth (778) in the more restricted 
sense of the word. This earth is thus prepared at once to re- 
spond to the creative command of Jehovah, and spontaneously 
bring forth every known kind of vegetable life. The light, 
which had until now been conceived of as everywhere equally 
diffused above the earth, is now conceived of as stationed at its 
centres of supply; there has been light, but now God says, 
“ Let there be lights.” 

The creation of the heavenly bodies upon the fourth day, 
separated thus from the creation of light, is the only real sur- 
prise in the order of the Mosaic cosmogony. Many occult 
reasons, both scientific and theosophic, have been assigned for 
this order. A prophecy of the modern scientific theory of 
world-building has been detected in it by all the more confident 
modern harmonists. But, according to Dillmann’ and others 
(Tuch, Ewald), the creation of sun, moon, and stars occurs 
here, because, as possessed of the power of motion and fitted 
for activity, they belong to a higher order of beings than sta- 
tionary vegetable forms. Considering the traditional accounts 
which the author had to handle, and the conceptions, religiously 
true but scientifically inexact, which control his handling of 
these accounts, this order may be said to be not so surprising. 
According to these conceptions, the creation of the heavenly 
luminaries could not take place until a firmament was con- 


1 Die Genesis, p. 13. 2 Compare Judg. v. 20; Job xxxviii. 7; Isa. xl, 26, 
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structed in which to set them; it would not be conceived of as 
taking place except in the order of the service which these 
luminaries were to render to the world as the dwelling-place 
of man. The lights are for the earth, and for man as dwelling 
on the earth (verses 14-18). They could not, then, be created 
earlier than the third day. But since the author was to com- _, 
bine the eight works of creation so as*to make the sabbath 
week, two works were allotted to the third day. The two 
works which naturally and almost necessarily went together 
were the making of the dry-land, and the command to zt to 
bring forth its products of vegetable life. Moreover, by this 
arrangement of the fourth day, the entire balance of the two 
ereat halves of the creative works— the opera distinctionis 
and the opera ornatus of Thomas Aquinas !— is secured and 
maintained.? 

From this point forward, the author of Gen. i. introduces the 
animal creation upon the earth, in an order which corresponds 
to his general plan and to his conceptions of its relations to 
man; until he reaches the crowning divine work, the one for 
which all the preceding narrative has been arranged, and to 
which all the subsequent history and doctrine shall recur. 

Since, then, the details of time and order, in which the nar- 
rative of Gen. i. 1-ii. 8 was so arranged as to embody the true 
religious conceptions of its author, are necessarily dependent 
upon the knowledge of nature belonging to his age, we may 
anticipate in them not a few scientific defects and errors. 
Among the specific difficulties which modern science finds with 
the Mosaic cosmogony, the following are the more important. 
The difficulties which belong to its general conception, and 
occasion contrasts with, rather than contradictions of, scientific 
truths, have already been sufficiently noticed. 

(1) The Mosaic cosmogony does not recognize that close 
relation in origin of the various forms of life, and that gradual 
unfolding of higher and yet higher forms, which modern science 
proclaims. All the forms of plant-life are introduced together 
in verse 12; all the forms of fishes and birds in verse 20; all 
the forms of land-animals in verses 24 f. 

(2) The Mosaic cosmogony does not recognize that slow and 
uninterrupted progress, requiring countless ages for the suc- 


1 Summa Th., I. quaes. 74, art. 1; and for the same view from the scientific 
standpoint, see Dana, Manual of Geology, p. 769. 
2 Compare F. W. Schultz, Schopfungsgeschichte, p. 343 f. 
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cessive steps of its procedure, which science shows to have been 
the method of creation. Even admitting that the “six days” of 
creation may be interpreted as six periods of indefinite length 
(an admission which will soon be examined critically), the time 
thus gained is not represented as in any sense filled or occupied 
by creation. But the very substance of the scientific repre- 
sentation requires this immense lapse of time in order that it 
may be occupied with the unfolding of the various forms of 
life. 

(3) The correspondence of the Zohu-va-Bohu of Gen. i. 2, 
and the cosmogonic period when the heavens and the earth 
were “in the condition of a gaseous fluid,” is specious. For, 
according to the Mosaic cosmogony, the heavens were made 
from the earth-mass, which was at that time unillumined, and, 
moreover, the term 0A (a mass of raging waters) has no re- 
semblance to a “gaseous fluid.”! The appearance of light is, 
then, the first step toward order from the original dark and 
watery chaos; whereas light belongs by its very nature to that 
condition of the earth-mass with which the hypothesis of science 
begins. ; 

(4) The production of all the various great types of plant- 
life is represented by the Mosaic cosmogony as taking place 
before the existence of sunlight upon the earth (verses 11 f.). 
This difficulty cannot be escaped by pointing out that some of 
the lower forms of plant-life may possibly have existed without 
sunlight; for the very description is manifestly designed to 
cover all the forms familiar to the experience of the author and 
necessary to the sustenance of man and beast (compare i. 11 f. 
and 29 f.). The design of the description is further manifest 
in the phrase which concludes this perfected work. Nor can 
we say that the great age (the carboniferous) in which the 
luxuriance of plant-life was distinctive is here characterized by 
a few bold touches, for this age must have been subsequent 
both to the fourth, and to a part of the fifth day of the Mosaic 
cosmogony. 

(5) The separation of all plant-life from the animal-life which 
the Mosaic cosmogony assigns to the fifth and the first part of 
the sixth days, is in opposition to the conclusions of modern 
science. The impossibility of separating the lower grades of 
vegetable from those of animal life, even by the analysis of 


1 This is certain from the etymology of the word (D3, to roar), and from its 
use elsewhere: compare Gen. viii. 2; Ezek. xxvi. 19; Jon. ii. 5; Ps. xlii. 7. 
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scientific methods, is declared by Professor Gray to be a settled 
opinion in science.t And even Dawson admits that the usual 
explanation of the difficulty, how an entire aeon could elapse 
between plants and animals, is “a straining of the records ;”’ 
while the same harmonist entirely shirks this difficulty himself.? 
Nor is the statement of the Mosaic cosmogony relieved of its 
scientific inaccuracy by holding either one of the two views of 
the scientists upon the question, whether vegetable or animal 
life appeared first upon the earth. 

(6) The creation of the heavenly bodies, which the Mosaic 
cosmogony seems to make subsequent to the present distinction 
of sea and land upon the earth’s surface, and even to the pro- 
duction of the various forms of plant-life, is necessarily assigned 
by science to an antiquity immensely more remote than either. 
That the words of Gen. i. 14—*“ And God said, Let there be 
lights in the firmament’ — may be made to refer to the merely 
phenomenal change by which the heavenly bodies are now first 
made visible from the earth, is not exegetically defensible ; nor 
does it essentially change the scientific objections. For the 
difficulty with respect to the relations of sunlight and the per- 
fection of plant-life still remains. The supposition that the 
work of the fourth day coincides with the claims of science 
includes, moreover, the supposition that the most far-reaching 
and as yet unproved form of the theory of La Place (the form 
which includes in one process of evolution all the remotest 
fixed stars) was either known to the writer of Genesis, or else 
revealed through his unconscious agency. ‘The comparison of 
the ‘7, of verse 14 with the use of the same word in the pre- 
ceding verses (3 and 6), and the fact that the article is want- 
ing before N48), prevent us from understanding these words 
as expressive of any thing less than a divine creative act. 

(7) The different steps in the creation of animal forms 
(verses 20-25) correspond with the representations of geology 
and paleontology, in certain of their larger outlines; but this 
correspondence is still only such as belongs to the true nature 
of the narrative, — a correspondence growing out of the partial 
agreement of the deductions from true religious conceptions 
and the inductions of scientific research. Beyond these limits 
we find again the same inexactness in scientific matters which 
the earlier part of the chapter shows. 

For answering these and other objections, to which the 

1 See Nature and Religion, p. 10 f. 2 See Nature and the Bible, p. 105. 
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Mosaic cosmogony has been summoned by the loud-sounding 
voice of modern science, various methods have been proposed. 
The statement and criticism in detail of these several methods 
does not fall within the compass or intent of our present work. 
They may be classified and presented, however, in accordance 
with their more distinctive principles, as the following four 
forms of the general hypothesis of reconciliation. 

Of these four forms the first attempted was, naturally enough, 
the hypothesis of literalism Of this hypothesis the general prin- 
ciple is, that the Bible is to be literally interpreted and under- 
stood as the infallible word of God, and that the discoveries of 
science are to be admitted only so far as they allow of present 
or prospective accord with biblical statements. Long before 
the objections to the Mosaic cosmogony were felt in their more 
modern force and shape, we find attempts to account for newly 
discovered facts in nature, by causes the knowledge of which 
can be derived only from the biblical writings. How great 
difficulty the Copernican system found in making its way, be- 
cause of its seeming contradiction of the biblical narratives, is 
too well known to need mention. Even as early as Tertullian 
we find the position of the petrifactions of those marine shells, 
which were discovered in places of high altitude, attributed to 
the Noachian deluge. The geological theories of Descartes and 
Leibnitz, and of Burnet, Woodward, and Silberschlag, accounted 
in the same way for much in the present formation of the entire 
earth, and in the disposition of its fossils. The interpretation 
of the Bible adopted by the advocates of this theory at the 
present time has this advantage, that it is not necessarily led 
into unmixed incongruities of modern science and ancient doc- 
trine by the effort to make the statements of Scripture scien- 
tifically exact. But alas! when the task of answering the most 
valid claims of science is laid upon these advocates, their inter- 
pretation of nature does not equally commend itself to an en- 
lightened and fair judgment. For their answer consists in 
denying, both in general and in special, the claims and proofs 
of science; and this in order that they may maintain the in- 
fallibility of Scripture in scientific matters. They sometimes 
contemptuously ask of science the question, ‘* What is the evi- 
dence you have to present ?’’ while, at the same time, they are 


1 The so-called diltere Ausgleichungsweise, according to the language of F. W. 
Schultz (see Schopfungsgeschichte, p. 296); according to that of Reusch, the 
theory nach der buchstdblichen Deutung der sechs Tage (Bibel und Natur, p. 213 f.). 
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obviously quite without power to appreciate the answer when 
it is given. And no wonder; for this answer is — to quote 
the words of a devout scientist —“no less than the whole 
science itself.”1 In the opinion of these advocates, all the 
species of plants were really created on the third day of 
twenty-four hours; all the species of animals, on the fifth and_ 
sixth days. The fossils are all due to the catastrophe of the 
Flood in the days of Noah, or to other catastrophes which 
have succeeded in upheaving the earth’s strata since that great 
epoch. What the geologists have to say of different fauna and 
flora belonging to different periods, is all the fancy of the 
geologists. As we have already seen, the denial of the an- 
tiquity of the solar system, or of the fixed stars, is not impos- 
sible with some harmonists. But manifestly the terms ‘“har- 
mony” and “reconciliation” can be applied to such writers 
only as a grim satire. And, in fact, Bosizio, Beith, and, above 
all, Keil, remain almost the only distinguished advocates of so 
untenable a view. 

The hypothesis of restitution is the second of the principal 
forms in which the reconciliation of Genesis and geology has 
been attempted. Of this hypothesis it is an essential feature 
to introduce between the first two verses of Gen. 1. an interval 
of time sufficiently vast, so that to it may be assigned not only 
all the astronomical period of creation, but also the earler and 
longer geological periods during which occurred the formation 
of the earth’s strata and the deposit of its fossils. The first 
verse, then, is intended to describe the original-and primal act 
of creation; the second, the condition of the earth countless 
ages subsequently, and after one or more great catastrophes 
had already taken place. As to the cause of this catastrophe, 
the advocates of this hypothesis divide in opinion: some, like 
Chalmers and Buckland, are content to assign causes which 
correspond to those of present experience; and others, like 
Boehme, Oetinger, F. von Meyer, Stier, and Keerl, mingle 
with these reasons theosophic speculations concerning the fall 
of the angels, and the effect of this fall upon the physical con- 
dition of the earth.. The more famous recent advocates of this 
theory, in one form or another, are the theologians Hengsten- 
berg, Kurtz, and Delitzsch, and the zodlogist Wagner. As to 
the more special relations of the “days” in Genesis to the more 
recent geologic periods, the opinions of these writers differ: 


1 Le Conte, Religion and Science, p. 235. 
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Kurtz,! for instance, alleging that it is the zpdrov Weddos of most 
attempts of reconciliation that they make the days and the 
periods correspond; and Keerl? maintaining that the Mosaic 
cosmogony must correspond with the assured results of geology, 
or it cannot be considered an original and trustworthy record 
(Urkunde) of revelation. 

But the objections to the entire hypothesis are insuperable 
and conclusive. In that form of it which includes angelic agen- 
cies as furnishing reasons to account for the ZYohu-va-Bohu of 
Gen. i. 2, it is especially indefensible. Even so ardent an 
advocate as Keerl is forced to admit that it lacks any direct 
proof from the Bible; and the indirect proof which it obtains 
from the doctrine of the fall of the angels can claim only cer- 
tain passages found in the deutero-canonical books of 2 Pet. 
iil. 4, and Jude 6. It assumes that God cannot be the direct 
author of that condition with which the Mosaic cosmogony 
begins, but that the position and construction of verse 2 in- 
dicate the intent of the writer to suggest another cause than 
the divine activity for the production of chaos. The interpre- 
tation, therefore, makes a wide gap between the first two verses 
of Gen. i, and “fills it with a wild horde of evil spirits and 
their demoniacal works.” But one of the chief elements of the 
superiority of the biblical narrative to the cosmological myths 
of surrounding nations consists in just this: that the original 
condition which is assumed as the ground or subject of the 
divine activity in the following creations, is itself to be referred 
to the creative divine will. Moreover, this form of the opinion 
that the primal condition of the world is the result of a xaraBody, 
or dejection of pre-existent beings to a lower scale of existence, 
is traceable to the sources of North-German demonology.® . 
And in no form does the hypothesis meet the difficulties in- 
volved, but rather occasions new and graver ones. It cuts off 
the close connection between verses 2 and 1, and assumes that 
nvy—“the meaning of which has never been doubtful to 
any one acquainted with Hebrew” —may be equivalent to 
“became.” It destroys the unity of the narrative, and the 


1 Kinheit des Pentateuchs, Konigsberg 1844, p. 54 f. 

2 Einheit der biblischen Urgeschichte, pp. 6 f. and 115 ff. 

3 See F. W. Schultz, Schépfungsgeschichte, p. 303 f.; Diestel, Geschichte des 
A. T., p. 727; Tholuck, Vermischte Schriften, II. p. 230. This form of the gen- 
eral view must not, however, be confounded with that of Origen, who made not 
the destruction, but the original construction, of the physical universe a con- 
sequence of the fall of the angels. (See De Prine. III. 5, 4.) 
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proof which the narrative gives that the writer had a lofty and 
inspired conception of creation. It is irreconcilable with the 
declaration elsewhere made (Exod. xx. 9 ff., xxxi. 12-17), that 
God made “the heavens and earth” in six days. It makes the 
entire narrative only an account of some comparatively petty 
transactions in geologic relations, which preceded the appear- 


ance of man. And how dangerous it may become, as an 


attempt at “reconciliation,” to the very life of religious doc- 
trine, may be seen in the modification which Pye Smith made 
of the theory of Chalmers: the Tohu-va-Bohu of the Mosaic 
cosmogony, instead of representing the universal star-dust from 
which all worlds came, was taken to mean only a local and 
partial displacement of the earth’s crust. 

In the third place, we must notice the inadequacy of all the 
various forms assumed by the general hypothesis of concordance. 
“Moses was a Neptunist,” says Quenstedt; and Wagner speaks 
of him as one of the oldest geologists of the world. The one 
postulate of this hypothesis is the possibility of making the 
eight divine works of Genesis accord throughout with the order 
and the substance of the established periods of geology. That 
this hypothesis is in every form inadequate, is shown by its 
utter failure to remove or relieve a single one of the seven 
chief difficulties mentioned above. But it is also shown by the 
untenable nature of its indispensable pre-requisite in exegesis : 
viz., the “days” of Genesis must be interpreted as at least 
admitting the meaning of long and indefinite periods of time. 
To prove that the word oY might have in Hebrew this required 
meaning, would be quite a different thing from proving that it 
does have this meaning in Gen. i. But not even the proof for 
the first position can be made satisfactory to careful exegetes. 
The use of 0% with 3 to denote the time when, forms no analogy 
to the case here alleged.! In Ps. xc. 4, where we are told that 
a thousand years are in Jehovah’s eyes like (the day of) yester- 
day when it is past, the force of the comparison depends upon 
retaining the customary meaning of the word “day.” Nor can 
the fact that the seventh day, which is that of the divine rest, 
must cover an indefinitely long period, be brought in proof of 
this rendering; for it is the seventh day in which God ended 

1 Compare Gen. ii. 17, iii. 5; Exod. x. 28; 1 Kings ii. 8; 2 Sam. xxi. 12. The use 
of DY in Gen. ii. 4, which Delitzsch has made a proof of his view, is only similar to 
the use in the above-mentioned passages: Kurtz has, in reply to Delitzsch, alleged 


that, if the use in Gen. i. were strictly parallel with that in Gen. ii. 4, the two 
passages would be involved in a contradiction. 
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his work and began his rest (Gen. ii. 2 f.), and not the long 
period through which that rest extended, that is parallel to the 
other six days of creation. This day, presumably of the same 
duration of twenty-four hours as the other six days, God blessed 
because in it he had rested (ii. 3). Nor does the prophetic use 
of the phrase, “the day of Jehovah,” correspond to the use of 
the word oY in the Mosaic cosmogony, which is not prophecy, 
but the narration of accomplished fact. And that this word is 
not intended by its author to have another than the customary 
use, seems clear from the following considerations.1 The very 
idea of a long period required for creation is foreign to the 
biblical conceptions (compare Ps. xxxiii. 6). The connection 
of the narrative with the institution of the sabbath favors the 
literal construction. The fact, first asserted by Kurtz and 
afterward demonstrated by Delitzsch (so Oehler), that the form- 
ula — “there was evening and there was morning, one day” 
— corresponds to the Babylonian instead of the Hebrew usage, 
and that, therefore, the first whole day began with the light 
and closed with ensuing darkness, favors the same construction. 
The division of the entire day into two equal periods of light 
and darkness, closed by evening and morning, is utterly incon- 
ceivable, unless the writer intended to indicate a succession of 
days corresponding to those of the week as known in ordinary 
experience. The conception of the days following the fourth, 
in which the sun is given to rule the day, and the moon the 
night, corresponds only to the literal interpretation. For, what 
manner of long periods, determined by sunlight and succeeding 
darkness, could either represent the thought of the author, or 
satisfy the claims of geologists? And, instead of arguing that 
the fifth and following days of creation must be understood as 
long periods, because the first three days could not have been 
determined, even in the writer’s thought, by the successions of 
sunlight, we are the rather to argue that the first three days 
are not intended to be understood as long periods, because the 
fifth and following cannot be so intended. Nor did the suc- 
cession of darkness and light in the accustomed order and 


1 The desperate attempts to which the determination to reconcile the days of 
the Mosaic cosmogony with the periods of geology will force one, may be seen in 
the case of Keerl. This author maintains (p. 123) that the day is the time of im- 
mediate activity, the night of silent development; and that (p. 191) the earth is 
night as distinguished from the surrounding photosphere, which is called day. 
The physical and moral night on earth are to be placed in the same category, and 
have the same cause, viz., the Devil and his angels. 
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interval occasion any difficulty to one who did not look upon 
that order and interval as necessarily determined by the rela- 
tion of the earth to the sun. 

The hypothesis of ideal construction still remains to be very 
briefly noticed. According to Reusch,! this theory understands 
the six days of the Mosaic cosmogony “not as six successive 
periods, but as six chief elements, logically distinguishable, of 
the creative activity of God.” ‘Six divine thoughts or ideas” 
are thus actualized in creation. This principle, although com- 
bined with certain elements of the theory of concordance, is 
substantially adopted also by F. W. Schultz, who endeavors to 
show (§ 33) that the “analogy of prophecy” must be appealed 
to in order to understand the use made in Gen. i. of the term 
“day.” This analogy is the more exact, according to Schultz, 
because in the case of the e»smogony alone do we have what 
purports to be an historical account, but what must be, if 
correct, wholly dependent upon revelation. It is, then, not the 
consciousness of the prophet, — for in this case the writer is a 
true seer looking backwards, — but the spirit of revelation, 
which must have given the form to his words. That the ideal 
elements of the Mosaic cosmogony are indeed, to a large extent, 
the essentially true and permanent conceptions of revelation, 
must be faithfully maintained; but that those very elements of 
time and order which occasion the conflicts with science are 
derived from the historical tradition of the Hebrews, and from 
the consciousness of the writer of Genesis (unacquainted with 
and mistaken in matters of science), must also be conceded. 
The ideal theory, then, fails to account for precisely those 
conceptions of the author of Gen.i., which are the causes of 
contention and the sources of difficulty. 

We conclude, therefore, from our entire survey of the Mosaic 
cosmogony, that the complete reconciliation of its details with 
scientific truths has never yet been accomplished. Nor do we 
hesitate to conclude further, that its future accomplishment is 
by no means probable, or even possible. For the case is not 
one of those where the candid mind requires delay, and increase 
of light from either side, before forming an opinion. The more 
the light comes from both sides, — that is, the more faithful the 
exegesis of Gen. i. l-ii. 8 becomes to the plainest requirements 
of hermeneutics, and the more time geology and paleontology 


1 See Bibel und Natur, fourth edition, p. 256f. In the second edition of the 
same work, the author maintains a modified form of the theory of concordance. 
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have to strengthen their conclusions, already sufficiently valid, 
—the more plain appear the contradictions in details of form 
between the biblical and the scientific account of creation. 
And the history of the controversy they have occasioned con- 
firms the conclusions of our critical investigation. The course 
of this history has in the main accorded with the prevalence of 
each one of the four hypotheses of reconciliation, in the order 
in which they were named above. But this order itself leads 
to the reconciliation of the conflict in the only possible way. 
“By all these (later) views,” says Diestel,! “it is indirectly ad- 
mitted that the contest with geology is to be given up.” The 
pure literary quality and noble religious doctrine of the Mosaic 
cosmogony, its agreement with science in certain fundamental 
conceptions of the nature of the universe and of the course of 
natural development, are more than ever apparent; but its 
pardonable deficiency and even error in the details of scientific 
form are without hesitation to be conceded. 

In the light of the foregoing facts and truths we are prepared 
to ask this question: Does, then, the narrative of Gen. i. 1- 
ii. 8 contain a divine revelation? The answer to this question 
will depend on the conception which we attach in this case to 
the term “revelation.” That the Mosaic cosmogony was not 
placed by divine inspiration within the mind of its writer, 
devoid of historical connections, faultless in form and details of 
conception, we may affirm without a doubt. Its historical con- 
nections with other national cosmogonies, and with preceding 
traditions of a cosmogony among the Hebrews, are made evi- 
dent by its internal structure and by the external proofs of 
comparative history.2, With the other cosmogonies the Mosaic 
has points of correspondence, and more important points of 
difference. “The Yohu-va-Bohu of the Bible,” says the Roman- 
Catholic theologian Reusch, in reliance upon the concurrent 
statements of Liiken, Stiefelhagen, Dillmann, and many others,® 
“has its counterpart in all the heathen mythologies. ... The 
dark night and the mass of water are universally the princi- 
pal features in the more definite description of this chaos. 
The six days or six creative acts are found in several cosmogo- 
nies, from China in the East to the Etruscans in the West, and 


in essentially the same succession as in Genesis. Man is with- 


1 Geschichte des Alten Testamentes, p. 727. 

2 Compare G. L. Bauer, Hebraische Mythologie, I. p. 67 ff.; Wuttke, Kosmo- 
gonien d. heidnischen Vé6lker; Lenormant, Les Origines de l’ Histoire, pp. 37-57. 

8 See Bibel und Natur, p. 146. 
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out exception rated as the last creature; most of the heathen 
mythologies recognize his formation out of the earth’s soil, and 
some also recognize the formation of woman out of one of the 
bodily members of man.” Exceedingly suggestive are those 
relations which exist between the biblical account and the frag- 
ments of Assyro-Babylonian cosmogony as brought to the 
attention of scholars by the lamented George Smith.t And, 
indeed, each ancient cosmogony has features in common with 
the others, and at the same time peculiar national or tribal char- 
acteristics. Into each, two classes of elements, observations of 
external nature and reflections concerning God, enter promi- 
nently, and by their mutual or antagonistic working shape the 
whole conception of creation.2— The conception, for example, 
of a world-egg, as it is found in India, China, Egypt, Pheenicia, 
Greece, and even among the Finns, is taken from the appear- 
ance of the heavens in the form of one-half of an immense open 
egg; while at the same time the handling of this conception in 
the cosmogonies of the different peoples where it appears, cor- 
responds to the philosophy and religion of these peoples. ‘The 
Indian cosmogony as found in the Law-book of Manu (i. 5 ff.) | 
begins, like the Hebrew, with darkness and indistinguishable 
chaos; then the All-Spirit rouses himself, and scatters the dark- 
ness with the beams of the first ight; water is the first being 
which he brings forth from himself. But this cosmogony goes 
on, with an utter lack of order in the subsequent creations, to 
mingle spiritual beings and powers with material substances, 
gods, genii, virtues and vices with the Vedas, and with all the 
objects of sense. The Persian cosmogony agrees with the 
Hebrew in the significance which it assigns to the word of God, 
and in its division of the different creative works into six peri- 
ods of time, but differs from the latter most in the impressions 
made by its philosophy of dualism. A detailed examination 
would show that it is in those great religious truths, and in the 
conceptions of nature and God cognate to them, that the 
superiority of the Mosaic cosmogony appears. The traditional 
basis which the cosmogony had among the Hebrews was, then, 
itself so far the result of revelation as it was permeated and 
shaped by the peculiar religious conceptions of the Hebrews. 
Moreover, the Mosaic cosmogony contains a revelation, in 
that the author of that form which it bears in Sacred Scripture 
received from God by inspiration, and conveyed by his narra- 


1 In his Chaldean Account of Genesis. 2 See Dillmann, Die Genesis, p. 3 ff. 
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tive, new and important religious truth. The traditional cos- 
mogony of the Hebrews preceding this account, probably told of 
eight or more separate works of creation. But this author has 
fused and moulded the ideas of the traditional cosmogony 
according to the idea of God which entered into his own ex- 
alted monotheism, and as well according to the sabbath-idea. 
He seems also to have intended a symmetrical arrangement of 
the two groups of three days, each group closing with a day 
that contains two works; and to have designed to place the 
fourth, fifth, and sixth in parallelism with the first, second, and 
third (so Tuch, Delitzsch, Dillmann, and others); although the 
latter feature of his plan is somewhat a matter of doubt. It 
is certain, however, that in and through the narrative of Gen. 
i. 1-ii. 8, the Leader and Lord of Israel gave to the nation 
and to the world a new, lofty, abiding, and effective manifesta- 
tion of truth. The revelation of truth concerned himself as 
Creator and Lord of the universe, and as the Redeemer of the 
people, whose acknowledgment and service he required, for their 
good, in the sabbath-rest. The narrative of the Mosaic cos- 
mogony contains, therefore, a divine revelation in a twofold 
manner. The cosmogonies of the other nations originated in 
their observations of nature as interpreted by philosophic and 


religious conceptions. They contained an element of revela- - 


tion in the most general and lowest sense, because even they 
are not wholly devoid of that knowledge of himself which God 
has vouchsafed to all mankind. The traditional Hebrew cos- 
mogony, upon the basis of which the Mosaic was constructed, 
contained special elements of revelation ; because it was shaped 
by the truth which God constantly made known to the nation. 
The Mosaic cosmogony in its present form contains yet other 
and higher elements of revelation ; because its truths and con- 
ceptions are those which belong to a more advanced stage of 
revelation, and because those truths and conceptions were re- 
ceived by one spiritually illumined, by an inspired mind. 

The same principles of revelation which are evinced. in the 
relations of the Mosaic cosmogony to the conclusions of the 
physical and natural sciences, will secure a correct understand- 
ing of all the seeming conflicts between the Bible and those 
sciences. In the narrative of the Noachian Deluge, elements 
of religious doctrine, and of conceptions which concern the 
relations of God to nature and to man, are made dominant over 
other elements derived from ancient tradition; and the same 
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naive disregard and ignorance of those considerations on which 
science most fixes the attention pervades the shaping of the 
narrative. This narrative differs essentially, however, from 
that of the cosmogony of Genesis, in that it appertains to an 
event in human history. The discussion of the relations which 
it bears to the myths and traditions of floods which abound 
among other nations belongs rather to the criticism of the his- 
torical contents of the Old Testament. This flood is in origin,} 
progress,” result,? and entire intent, thoroughly ethical; it is a 
divine transaction in judgment and mercy. Moreover, the 
adoption of the ancient tradition of this event, as the Hebrews 
possessed it in common with several of the surrounding nations, 
and also the shaping that the tradition received by the author 
of Genesis, are in accordance with the ethical and religious 
purpose which this author follows throughout his entire history. 
What particular ones of the numerous national myths and tra- 
ditions of great floods so far accord with the narrative of 
Genesis that they may be brought into comparison with it, is 
a matter of great doubt. To these myths and traditions Dill- 
mann *—it would appear correctly — assigns two chief sources ;. 
viz., the attempt by a subsequent generation to account for the 
almost ‘“ trackless ” disappearance of various lost races from the: 
earth, and the dim recognition of the fact that certain lands in 
Asia had been frightfully devastated by water. 

The difficulties which the sciences of geology and paleon-. 
tology find with the Noachian Deluge arise almost wholly on 
the supposition that its apparent intent to describe a universal 
submergence of the earth corresponds accurately with the event 
itself. The Bible ascribes the Flood not simply to the divine 
action, but also to two great classes of second causes: the open- 
ing of the windows of heaven by Jehovah causes the rain to 
descend; the breaking-up of the fountains of the great deep: 
(oinw) lets the flood burst forth upon the earth. That no 
great geologic change could at this time have taken place in the 
crust of the earth, is manifest both from scientific observations 
and from the tradition itself. When the earth is dried, — 

1 Gen. vi. 5-8, 12-18, vii. 1. 2 viii 1,15f. 3 -viii. 20 f., ix. 1f., 8-17. 

4 See Die Genesis, p. 148. The Arabs, according to Dillmann, have no tradi-. 
tion of this flood; and the Phoenician myth of the contest of Demarus with) 
Pontus belongs to a different circle of conceptions. Many witnesses, although: 
for the most part recent, seem'to show the remnants of the same tradition among - 
the Syrian peoples. But of all the others the Babylonian tradition, as derived: 


through Berosus, is the most accurate and worthy of consideration in this con-- 
nection. 
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a process for which a few months, reckoning from the time 
that the mountains first appear, is sufficient, —no considerable 
changes in its surface are noted. The mountains and hills stand 
in their places as usual (vil. 19 f., vill. 4); a freshly plucked 
olive-leaf can be found not far from the ark (viii. 11); and the 
procession of vegetation in its accustomed forms is resumed in 
the subsequent history. That both the tradition itself, and the 
author of Genesis, who seems to have composed his narrative 
from two or more substantially accordant forms of the tradi- 
tion, supposed the submergence to have been universal, is mani- 
fest from Gen. vii. 19, 21, 22, 23 (compare vi. 17 and viii. 17). 
But the difficulties thus occasioned as to the supply of water, 
the effect of the Deluge upon the lands submerged, the accom- 
modation and care of the animals in the ark, and especially 
their collection by Noah, are enormous; they require for an 
answer nothing less than the assumption of a series of most 
stupendous miracles. And, further, these required miracles are 
just such in the sphere of meteorology, physical geography, 
astronomy, and biology, as are to be admitted only with the 
utmost caution and on the highest order of evidence; they are 
also plainly not contemplated by the biblical narrative. Nor 


are any of the usual attempts to mitigate this demand upon the’ 


miraculous at all successful. For instance, the assumption of 
Reusch! that only those animals which could not otherwise be 
rescued were received into the ark, virtually asserts the inaccu- 
racy of the view taken of the Flood by the author of Gene- 
sis (compare vi. 17, 19, “to destroy all flesh wherein is the 
breath of life from under the heavens;” vii. 4, “every living 
thing which I have made”): it does not, however, have the 
advantage of satisfying in any degree the scientific objections. 
But that the “earth” in the thought of the author was not 
the earth as known to modern geologists and geographers, the 
entire narrative makes evident. As Dillmann has pointed out,? 
the fact that less than twice the time (viz., about two and a half 
months) required for the water to subside fifteen cubits, so as 
to uncover the tops of the mountains, is then required for it to 
subside from that point downward, so as to leave the earth dry, 
seems to indicate that very high mountains could not have been 
known to the writer (compare viii. 5 and 14). Moreover, there 
are mountains more than two miles hither than the highest 
peaks of Ararat, which, even on the assumption that these are 
1 Bibel und Natur, p. 319, 2 Die Genesis, p. 144. 
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the highest points of land intended by the narrative, are them- 
selves regarded as covered only to the depth of fifteen cubits. 

If, however, such matters of geographical and biological 
information may be regarded as wholly unknown to the tradi- 
tion and to the author of Genesis alike, the substantial accuracy 
of the narrative, as well as its moral significance in the place 
which it occupies in Old-Testament history, may be maintained. 
And upon the occurrence of this great and memorable deluge’ 
in Armenia, as well as upon its significance in the development 
of the race, the considerations of ethnography, geography, and 
biblical criticism agree. At least, the scientific objections do 
not then hold against whatever biblical criticism may determine 
to be the truth in the case. 

The scientific questions that concern the origin, unity, and 
antiquity of the race, are the remaining questions which have 
most numerous and important points of contact with the repre- 
sentations and doctrines of the Bible! These questions are all 


1 The question of the length of life in antiquity is scarcely one upon which the 
Old-Testament chronology and science can be said to be in conflict. For, on the 
one hand, physiology is not likely to make out a case either against the physical 
possibility of so great length of life in man, or against its moral probability, if the 
interests of the divine kingdom should seem to require such a prolongation of the 
term of years now deemed natural. And, on the other hand, the historical nature 
of these genealogies and their attendant dates must first be established; not to 
mention that theology has in all ages been relatively ready to concede the inaccu- 
racy of the earlier Old-Testament chronology in the form in which it has come 
down to us. 

The question of the relation of death to sin in the human species is much more 
a religious and ethical doctrine than it is a question of zoology and physiology. 
That man is, as an animal, naturally subject to accident, disease, and death, these 
sciences can demonstrate; but in doing this they concur with the representations 
of Gen. ii. 7,19, vi. 3. The doctrine of man’s mortality which asserts that as a 
consequence of sin he lost the posse non mori, which would otherwise have be- 
longed to him, these sciences neither teach nor refute. The command of Gen. ii. 
17 does not necessarily mean that, if man did not sin, he should never die. But 
iii. 22 seems to annex the possibility of immortality to a continued life in para- 
dise. Nor does the declaration of iii. 19 assert the impossibility of man’s immor- 
tality, but only the naturalness and inevitableness of death in the unchecked 
course of nature. Man, who is by nature mortal, had by sin cut himself off from 
that immortality which would have been his in obedience through partaking of 
the tree of life (ii. 9; see Dillmann, Die Genesis). The exact execution of the 
divine threat of ii. 17 did not require that the penalty of death should be imme- 
diately consummated; for, as Oehler says (I. p. 242), the issue is placed fore- 
most in the threat after the manner of prophetic proclamations. Driven from the 
garden, and so cut off from the tree of life, man is henceforth in the realization 
of those penalties, the consummation of which is actual death (Dillmann). The 
doctrine of the connection of physical death and sin is asserted in the declaration 
concerning man, that ‘‘on account of his erring he is flesh,’’ —i.e., mortal, perish- 
able (Isa. xl. 6; compare Ps. lxxviii. 39). But after the narrative of Genesis the 
connection of physical death with sin in the race is, as a doctrine, almost entirely 
overlooked in the Old Testament. In Num. xvi. 29 f. and xxvii. 3 the violent 


They are so related to each other as to relieve the teachings of 
Scripture from the charges of ethically important error upon 
any one of them. They are also so related, that those views 
concerning the origin and unity of the race, which are elements 
of waa doaknitia, are precisely the views which are either 
most defensible by, or least clearly opposed to, any valid con- 
clusions on scientific grounds. 

The origin of the race is a religious doctrine. That the form 
of this origin which the Bible teaches only contrasts with, but 
does not contaadink the established conclusions of geology and 
biology, we have already seen. Weare, then, forbidden to foist 
the hypothesis of Darwinian evolution into the Mosaic cosmog- 
ony;! we are also not called upon to show how any complete 
theory of evolution is compatible with the biblical conceptions, 
because science has as yet given us no such theory. 

The unity of the race is also a religious doctrine. Mosaism 
in its list of the nations (Gen. x., compare i. 26, 1x. 6) preserves 
the consciousness of that blood-relationship to which an appeal 
is made in Acts xvii. 26 (é évds aiparos), and which is to be 
ideally consummated in a spiritual union of all nations within 
the kingdom of God (compare Gen. xii. 8, xviii. 18).2 This 
religious doctrine is alone of chief importance to our concep- 
tion of Sacred Scripture; the ethnological exactness, from the 
modern scientific point of view, of the genealogies of Genesis 
(compare Deut. xxxii. 8 f.), is relatively unimportant. The 
doctrine of the unity of the race is, however, highly favored, 
rather than contradicted, by the researches of modern science. 

The antiquity of the race is not a religious doctrine; or, at 
least, the length of time which man has been upon the earth, 
be it more or less, is a matter relatively unimportant to the 
religious teachings of the Bible. We have little reason, on 
the ground of the necessary assumptions of faith, to expect 
from the Old Testament an accurate knowledge of the time 
when the history of the race began upon the earth, especially 
since Christ himself declares his own lack of knowledge as to 
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so intimately interwoven that they cannot be considered apart. ; 
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death of individuals is ascribed to their heinous transgressions; and in Ps. xc. 
7-10 the brevity of life ina single generation is referred to the Divine anger at 
sin. 

1 As is done, for instance, by the author of The Bible and the Doctrine of Evo- 
lution, London, 1873; who even discovers that Gen. i. 20 is designed to teach the 
truth of an evolution of birds through the ichthyoid reptiles. 

2 See Oehler, Theology of the Old Testament, I. pp. 81, 215. 
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the time when one of the great aeons of this history shall close 
(Matt. xxiv. 86; Mark xiii. 32). The interpretation of Gen. 
iv., V., X., X1., and the discussions of biblical chronology in gen- 
eral, are historical and critical inquiries. And until biblical 
criticism has prepared its results from these inquiries, the testi- 
mony of scientific researches to determine the antiquity of man 
cannot be satisfactorily compared with the statements of Scrip- 
ture. The question as to the meaning and substantially historic 
character of the biblical chronology precedes the question as to 
the possibility of adjusting that chronology with the claims of 
modern science. It cannot be denied, however, that a distinc- 
tively biblical system of chronology —be that system the so- 
called “long,” “short,” or “rabbinical” — seems to make the 
advent of man upon the earth not longer ago than from four 
thousand to six thousand years before Christ. What, then, 
are the objections, urged by the discoveries of recent times, 
against so “short” a chronology as the longest of these? The 
answer to this question can, of course, be only very briefly and 
imperfectly discussed. In considering the evidence we should 
constantly keep in mind this truth: the unity and the antiquity 
of the race are connected in such manner that to maintain the 
former seems to require a great modification of the Old-Testa- 
ment view regarding the latter. But the unity of the race is an 
important ethical and religious doctrine: the antiquity of the 
race is a question of chronology. ‘This relation between the 
two questions is thus asserted from the scientific point of view 
by Sir Charles Lyell: “So long as physiologists continued to 
believe that man had not existed upon the earth above six 
thousand years, they might, with good reason, withhold their 
assent from the doctrine of a unity of origin of so many dis- 
tinct races.” ! The view of this author is undoubtedly the one 
prevalent among those competent to form an opinion.? 

The various lines of proof which unite upon the question 
of the antiquity of man may be classified as the historical, the 
ethnological, the philological, the more purely archeological, 
and the mixed archeological and geologic. 

The dates in history which can be fixed with confidence are 
comparatively recent; and yet they are too remote to make 
tenable the view, that the various nations of antiquity were 


1 Antiquity of Man, London 1863, p. 386. 

2 Compare Prichard, Researches into the Physical History of Mankind, V. 
p. 552 f.; Genesis of the Earth and of Man, p. 117; Lubbock, Pre-historic Times, 
pb. 385 f.; Argyll, Primeval Man, p. 97 f.; Foster, Pre-historic Races, p. 353 f. 
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descended from one ancestor, and then distributed from one 
centre in Armenia, or to the east of Babylon, within the few 
centuries between the oldest historical date and the earliest 
calculated date of the Noachian Deluge. In Greece the era of 
the Olympiads, 776 B.C., is the most ancient trustworthy date. 
Only a century or two previous to this did the gods, according 
to Hecataeus of Miletus, cease to intermarry with mortals. The 
oldest date among the Toltecs is given by Foster,! on the au- 


thority of the Abbé Brasseur, at 955 B.C. In the great nations ~ 


of the remotest antiquity the dates accepted by the students of 
their histories are much more remote from our time. The date 
of the Chou-King places the reign in China of Hoang-ti in the 
year 2698 B.C.; the authentic records of the Chinese Empire 
are believed to reach back to the twenty-fourth century before 
our era. George Smith thought he found in Assyrian history 
a veritable date which lies as far back as 2280 B.C. The 
great emigration of the Zend Avesta is believed by M. de Saint 
Martin to have taken place more than two thousand years 
before Christ. The dates of Egypt vary greatly, acording to 
the estimates of different Egyptologists; Lepsius and Bunsen 
placing the fifth dynasty about the fortieth century before our 
era, and the very moderate estimate of R. Stuart Poole assign- 
ing the beginning of the Pharaohs to about 2800 B.C. But 
even this date is more than four centuries before Usher’s date 
for the Flood. Moreover we have, in the peoples of so remote 
antiquity and so widely distributed, evidences of varied, dis- 
tinctive, and elaborate civilizations, which must have required 
a considerable time for their previous history. 

The ethnological proofs for the antiquity of man are such 
as not only to convince those whose views upon ethnology are 
fixed after the type of Darwinian evolution, but also to make 
it seemingly impossible to maintain the unity of the race, and 
yet account by second causes for the divergencies of the races 
within the time allowed by the biblical chronology. LEither, 
then, the unity of the race must be abandoned, or the variation 
of its different races assigned to supernatural agency. ‘The 
different types— African, Asiatic, and European — seem to 
have been as strongly marked in the remotest antiquity as 
they are now. They appear upon the Egyptian monuments of 
the fourteenth, fifteenth, and perhaps earlier centuries, before 
Christ. The negro who kneels at the feet of Sethros I. is the 


1 Foster, Pre-historic Races, p. 342. 
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same as the negro of to-day. But the so-called Negroid race 
seems to have been in existence previous to “immense geo- 
graphical changes” which are connected with its wide and 
otherwise unaccountable distribution.! 

In close connection with these ethnological inquiries stand 
the philological, which present the proofs of the very ancient 
and widely extended development of man, as shown in cognate 
languages. And although it is far from being true, as Max 
Miller has asserted,? that the evidence of language “ is the 
only evidence worth listening to with regard to ante-historical 
periods,” we have in philology strong corroborative evidence 
for fixing within certain movable limits the probable age of 
man. 

To the same effect is the impression derived from the com- 
parative studies of the antiquary. The implements, architec- 
ture, and other relics of human art, when compared with one 
another and classified in that loose and uncertain fashion of 
which alone the case admits, seem to imply an indefinitely long 
period of previous growth, of attempts and failures, of suc- 
cesses and improvements. Especially impressive is the fact 
that the different types of art, which are found in the remotest 
times and regions of the world, seem each one to have under- 
gone a long period of indigenous development. According to 
Wilkinson,? the art of Egypt was of native growth; but scarcely 
less so the art of Assyria and Greece. The same thing is true 
of the art of Central America, if we accept the testimony of 
Stephens and Foster, the latter of whom says,* “ We seek in 
vain for any analogies of art which would connect the civiliza- 
tion of this country with that of the Old World.” The attempt 
to classify the different implements of stone, bronze, and iron, 
or the pieces of ruder and more finished ancient pottery, is, 
however, far from successful. It is clear that the periods in 
which each kind of implement was in use overlap each other to 
an extent upon which antiquarians are not agreed among them- 
selves; it is not yet clear to all that any marked and definite 
“ periods’ can be shown to have existed. The antiquities of 
Derbyshire show conclusively to Fergusson ‘“ how mixed the 
contents of a single group of tombs are,” and “ how little de- 

1 See Lubbock, Prehistoric Times, p. 387. 

2 Chips from a German Workshop, I. p. 62; compare 10 f. 

3 See Note in Rawlinson’s Herodotus, Book ITI. chap. 155. 


4 Prehistoric Races, p. 330; compare Stephens, Incidents of Travel in Central 
America, II. p. 311. 
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pendence can be placed on any one class of objects to fix the 
age of these monuments.”! And Lyell, although speaking of 
a “first stone period,” and concluding that it must have been 
of long duration, also avers the inability of geology to tell the 
limits of its beginning or end.? 

A most impressive and conclusive and yet most indeter- 
minate form of this evidence is that derived from the com- 
bined studies of archeology and geology. Among the various 
items of this proof are the following: The antiquity of the 
tumuli of the Ohio and Mississippi river-valleys can be cal- 
culated only by the estimated growth of the forests which have 
covered them. But an age of eight hundred or one thousand 
years will suffice for the growth of the oldest of the present 
trees, and there is no means of knowing how many successive 
forests have perished before the present began.’ Little reliance 
can be placed upon the calculations which have for their basis 
the examination of the delta of the Mississippi, or of the allu- 
vial plain of the Nile. The skeleton said to have been found 
near New Orleans by Dr. Fowler, at the depth of sixteen feet 
under four buried forests, was assigned by its finder to an anti- 
quity of fifty thousand years. The estimates adopted by Lyell,‘ 
which relegate the potsherd found in the Nile mud at a depth 
of sixty feet to a period twelve thousand years since, and the 
“fragment of red brick,” found at a depth of seventy-two feet, 
to a period thirty thousand years since, are confessedly built 
upon inadequate assumptions, and would seem much better 
calculated to satisfy the geologist who proposes them than to 
convince any student of Egyptology. And yet Ebers regards 
them as warranting the assertion that civilization existed on 
the Nile a hundred centuries before our era.® The calculations 
of M. Morlot, based upon an examination of the remains found 
in the cone of silt deposited by the Tiniére, are indeed more 
moderate, but scarcely more convincing. M. Morlot obtained 
for the age of bronze in Switzerland an antiquity of at most 
four thousand two hundred years; for that of stone, an anti- 
quity extending backward from four thousand seven hundred 


1 Rude Stone Monuments, pp. 10 ff. 2 Antiquity of Man, p. 378. 

8 See Lyell, Ibid., p. 41; Foster, Ibid., p. 371 f., and especially the note (375 f.) 
containing the communication of Dr. I. P. Lapham on the Age of Forest Trees in 
Wisconsin. 

4 Ibid., p. 37 f. 5 Aegypten und die Biicher Mose’s, I. p. 23. 

6 See Quatrefages, The Human Species, p. 137; Lubbock, Prehistoric Times, p. 
389 f. Dawson (Story of the Earth and Man, p. 293) would reduce the age of the 
entire cone to four thousand or five thousand years. 
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years to seven thousand years. But it has even been argued 
by M. Uhlmann that the bones found in the lower layer of 
this cone are not such as belong to the stone age. A like 
uncertainty attaches itself to calculations based upon the ex- 
amination of deposits of peat or of forest mosses, whether 
these deposits are found in the skovmoses of Denmark, the 
peat-bogs of Ireland, or the deposits of the valley of the 
Somme. The skovmoses, or formations of forest: mosses in 
hollows that have been excavated in quaternary clays, are 
thought by Steenstrup to have been at least forty centuries in 
accumulating ; and the fact that the amorphous peat at their 
bottoms shows remains of arctic plants, and that the lower 
layer of their forest-moss is composed of pine, undoubtedly 
indicates considerable geographical changes since the forma- 
tion began. Proofs of those changes in physical geography 
which have occurred during the formation of the shell-heaps 
(hjékkenmidding) of the Danish Isles, in the Baltic, have led 
to estimates of their antiquity varying from four thousand to 
seven thousand years;! of about the same order is the calcu- 
lated antiquity of the buried lake-dwellings of Switzerland, as 
determined by the deposition of neighboring silt. All these 
kinds of research tend to confirm the belief that great geo- 
graphical and climatic changes have occurred since man dwelt 
in Europe: they thus lead downward and backward to the con- 
clusions derived from the finding of fossil man. 

The influence of the caution of Cuvier was so great as quite 
to discredit the earlier alleged discoveries of human fossils. 
But man has now been connected by indubitable proofs with 
post-glacial flora, fauna, and geographical conditions. Of such 
proofs not even an adequate mention can here be made.2 The 
relics of human skeletons, like those of Cro-Magnon, the Nean- 
derthal cave, the remains in the cavern near Liége, and perhaps 
that of Mentone, serve to connect man with the so-called rein- 
deer period. Other remains in deposits of the later, and prob- 
ably also of the earlier, Champlain period,? make man to have 
been contemporaneous in Northern Europe with species now 


1 See Lyell, Antiquity of Man, p. 372f. 

2 The drawings of extinct animals prove, of course, that the artists were con- 
temporaneous with the animals themselves. Such drawings are the mammoth 
found by M. Lartet, carved upon a plate of mammoth-ivory; and the cave-bear 
found by M. Garrigou, traced upon a pebble (see Quatrefages, Ibid., p. 146). 

8 See Dana, Manual of Geology, p. 576 f. A human fibula was found in a cave 
of Yorkshire with the remains of several species of these extinct animals: ‘‘ at the 
mouth of the cave there is a bed of stiff glacial clay, with scratched bowlders.”’ 
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long since extinct; such are the cave-bear, the cave-lion, the 
cave-hyena, and even the mammoth, the rhinoceros, and the 
hippopotamus. The river-border deposits of Amiens and Abbe- 
ville seem to confirm the testimony of the caves and peat-depos- 
its as to the presence of man at the close of the glacial epoch. 
The evidence of his contemporaneous presence in North Amer- 
ica is much less conclusive: it may be said, however, to be in- 
creasing. Recent researches in the post-glacial gravels of New 
Jersey appear to furnish evidence connecting him with that 
remote epoch in this continent also. 

But, if man existed upon the earth when the glacial ice was 
slowly retreating northward from its most southern limits, how 
remote — we must still inquire —is this period of his early 
remains? ‘To this question the researches of scientific investi- 
gators are unable to furnish a definite reply. The results 
arrived at from the study of surface-geology vary immensely ; 
from those of Dr. Andrews upon the raised beaches of Lake 
Michigan, which Dawson accepts! as enabling him to calculate 
that not more than from five thousand five hundred to seven 
thousand five hundred years have elapsed since North America 
‘rose out of the glacial waters,” to those which assign a score 
of thousands of years for the relatively recent accumulation of 
some bed of forest-peat.2, Nor are the astronomical calculations 
for the date of the glacial epoch any more, but rather less, satis- 
factory. The causes, so far as they are astronomical, which M. 
Adhémar would place only somewhat more than eleven thou- 
sand years ago, Lubbock and Croll would place not less than 
two hundred thousand years since; to which estimate Lyell, 
notwithstanding his usual capacity for immense numbers, has 
consented to reduce his original preference for eight hundred 
thousand years. 

The question as to whether any traces of man’s presence 
upon the earth reach back into the tertiary age is disputed 
amongst geologists; the more conservative and accurate judg- 
ment awaits the proof of affirmative claims, which have not as 
yet been satisfactorily sustained. 

It should not be concluded, however, from this indefiniteness 


1 Story of Earth and Man, p. 295, 

2M. Forel, by making his assumptions favorable to a great antiquity, has con- 
cluded from the rate at which the sediment of the Rhone fills up the Lake of 
Geneva, that the post-glacial epoch was begun one hundred thousand years since. 
But M. Arcelin, by use of the deposits of the Sadne, has calculated the age of the 
quaternary clay at the minimum of 6,750 years. 
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upon positive dates, that any considerable room for doubt as to 
the general testimony of such researches is left within the 
thought of scientists themselves. Professor Gray! does not 
overstate the case when he alleges the agreement of all experts 
in the opinion that the length of man’s existence is not meas- 
ured by the generations of the biblical chronology. But, ac- 
cording to the conclusions already reached as to the relations 
of science and the Bible, the doctrine of Sacred Scripture is in 
no wise to be so conceived as to make its defence dependent 
upon the accuracy of its writers in scientific matters. These 
conclusions apply with more force and ease to the question of 
the antiquity of man, because this question is so loosely con- 
nected with the organism of revealed truth, is so purely scien- 
tific. 

On the general subject of this chapter we reach, then, the 
following items of doctrine. There are, strictly speaking, no — 
purely scientific contents which can be recognized as entering 
into the composition of Sacred Scripture. The intention of 
the Bible is to teach us “ how to go to heaven, and not how the 
heavens go.” In this sense we may declare that the Bible is 
not scientific, for the revelation upon which its writings rest is 
not one of scientific information ; it does not concern primarily 
the discovery and concatenation of second causes. The state- 
ments of Scripture have, however, many most important con- 
nections with the subjects of scientific investigation ; and it is 
inevitable that points of contact and coincidence, or of conflict, 
should arise between science and the Bible. The Bible consid- 
ers all effects of second causes in their relations to the primal 
Cause, as expressions of his will, wisdom, and love. It is, 
therefore, in the sphere of the relations which exist between 
the natural and the supernatural, that the most important of its 
contrasts and conflicts with science arise. The doctrine of 
Sacred Scripture is, that the second causes are called into ex- 
istence and sustained in being by the First Cause; they are 
dependent upon God, and interpenetrated by God. This doc- 
trine also, to a certain extent, includes the manner in which 
the relation of second causes and First Cause is maintained. 
Upon these subjects a special revelation was made to ancient 
Israel, and through her thinkers and writers to the entire 
world. This revelation is accepted by Christianity as a basis 
laid in the doctrine of the supernatural ; the revelation is as 


1 Science and Religion, p. 7. 
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valid and potent in all its essential features, to-day and in the 
presence of modern science, as it has ever been. 

Moreover, we find in the Hebrew Scriptures certain concep- 
tions of the order of creation and of nature in her relations to 
God and man, which are far beyond the age of their origin; 
and these conceptions correspond in a wonderful degree to 
those which modern science has only recently attained. The 
deductions of religion, the constituent elements of revelation 
when unfolded into particulars, correspond with certain of the 
latest and highest inductions of science. The ethical and reli- 
gious purity, which the Hebrew traditions of the cosmogony 
and of the Flood exhibit in the narratives of Genesis, is a proof 
of the action of divine self-revelation upon those traditions. A 
book which, while being of such an age, nevertheless opens its 
narrative as does the Book of Genesis, makes upon the mind 
the impression that its origin is in divine revelation. In gene- 
ral, the elevating effect of the ethical conceptions which shape 
the Old-Testament narratives of natural events can be ascribed 
to revelation alone. 

But we cannot deny that many errors of fact and faults of 
conception are to be detected in the same portions of Sacred 
Scripture. The ethical conceptions of Scripture are not to be 
thought of as necessitating a scientific accuracy in all its other 
conceptions. Even the masterpiece of the Mosaic cosmogony 
is in its details at variance with several valid conclusions of 
modern astronomy and geology. But the points of variance 
are not such as have an organic connection with the religious 
doctrine. They rather originate in the faulty and unscientific 
conceptions of the authors; for these authors, like the rest of 
the men of their time, saw the material heavens and earth like 
children. The spirit of revelation ordained the praises of Je- 
hovah out of the mouths of those who were sucklings and babes 
in science. The separation of the substance of revealed truth 
from the human form which it took to itself, from the inferior 
formal elements which grew out of erroneous human concep- 
tions, is not particularly difficult in the above-mentioned cases. 
It is not a thing from which a Christian scholar, with the helps 
of modern biblical criticism and modern natural science, needs 
to shrink. 

As to the kind and degree of inspiration which attaches itself 
to this class of the contents of Scripture, we have little direct 
information. The writers of the Mosaic cosmogony, of the nar- 
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rative of the Flood, of the ethnological tables of Genesis, — 
whether original compilers or redactors, — give no sign of direct 
claims to prophetic insight. The traditions from which their 
accounts were drawn up were manifestly only so far forth in- 
spired, as we may use the word “inspiration” in a loose sense 
to indicate that peculiar spiritual insight which pervaded all the 
best minds of the Hebrew nation. But the shaping of these 
traditions, as they appear in their final form within the biblical 
narrative, is due to the power of revealed religious truth: it 
therefore merits a more special use of the word “ inspiration.” 
That the Spirit of Jehovah moved the final author of these 
contents of Sacred Scripture to leave them upon record, and 
bestowed upon him the revealed truths they contain, and the 
spirit of insight which apprehended and set forth these truths, 
is a supposition of which the contents themselves are not un- 
worthy. And the fact that this supposition involves a doctrine 
somewhat like that of an impulsus ad seribendum and assistentia 
divina for the biblical writers is not negatived by a frank ad- 
mission of their ignorance and error in scientific matters. 
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THE DOCTRINE OF SACRED SCRIPTURE AS RELATED TO THE 
MIRACULOUS CONTENTS OF THE BIBLE. 


In no other class of the contents of Sacred Scripture are the 
prepossessions with which their consideration is approached so 
important and even decisive as in its history and doctrine of 
miracles. These prepossessions concern, in part, the acceptance 
or rejection of certain central doctrines of the Bible.. To the 
critic who denies the infallibility of Jesus Christ in morals and 
in religious doctrine, who rejects the view of his person, incar- 
nation, resurrection, and divine offices, which is taught by the 
New Testament and by Christian consciousness, and who dis- 
credits all the claims to supernatural characteristics made by 
revelation itself, there remains, of course, no ground for admit- 
ting the possibility of a miracle: there is, on the contrary, an 
overwhelming presumption, in the mind of such a critic, against 
the credibility of every alleged miraculous event. But with 
one who must examine all evidence by the light of the affirma- 
tion of the above-mentioned doctrines, the case is far different. 
This affirmation has already been made as furnishing appropri- 
ate postulates for our entire work. The main intent of this 
chapter is, then, simply to inquire: What views as to the origin 
and nature of Sacred Scripture are derived from an examination 
of its admitted miraculous contents? It might seem that the 
abstract possibility and, to a certain extent, the historical credi- 
bility, of the Scriptural miracles should be taken for granted by 
us. The effect of prepossessions is, however, so peculiarly de- 
cisive in every subordinate inquiry touching the miraculous 
contents of the Bible, that no writer can treat intelligibly even 
such an inquiry without making clear his prcposed point of 
view. Moreover, the abstract possibility of miracles, and the 
historical credibility of the different classes of miracles in Scrip- 
ture, or of any individual miracle of each class, are two very 
different questions. They are not, however, so different as not 


to be mutually dependent. 
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Of those prepossessions which most influence the critical ex- 
amination of the miraculous contents of the Bible, two principal 
kinds may be distinguished. The first refers to the general 
conception of the supernatural, the second, to the more special 
conception of the miraculous. Every investigator, that is to 
say, will approach the evidence for the miracles of Scripture in 
an attitude that depends upon the manner in which he con- 
ceives of the reality of the supernatural, and of the relation be- 
tween the natural and the supernatural. He will also approach 
this evidence in an attitude that depends upon the. manner 
in which he conceives of the miracle in its relations to the so- 
called course of nature. ‘The evidence for the biblical miracles 
will inevitably appear different to the supernaturalist and to 
the mind which can take only the naturalistic point of view. 
But among supernaturalists themselves a further difference of 
prepossessions arises; inasmuch as some insist upon considering 
the miracle as a breach or suspension of the laws and forces of 
nature, while others find no difficulty in conceiving of miracles 
as consistent with its laws and forces. 

We begin, then, by affirming again our complete confidence 
in the claims of a true supernaturalism. This supernaturalism 
does not admit even the possibility of regarding the physical 
universe as a self-contained whole, or the course of nature and 
history as at any step explicable solely by enumerating its ma- 
terial substances, and physical forces and laws. It is the false 
postulate of the physical universe as a self-contained and self- 
developing whole which in a special manner precludes the can- 
did examination of all evidence for the miraculous. Nor does 


it make any essential difference with the logical result, in what 


particular form this false postulate is held. The conceptions of 
the world which materialism and pantheism maintain are not 
more unfavorable to the biblical miracles than are deistic con- 
ceptions of God. Indeed, in some respects the latter are more 
unfavorable, as they certainly are more unphilosophical, than the 
former. The mind which admits that the so-called supernatural 
interpenetrates and gives conditions to the so-called natural, 
even though it refuse to distinguish the two by substantial dif- 
ferences, is readier to admit testimony for a miraculous event 
than the mind which looks upon the supernatural as having 
retired from the universe, and left all its events to the self- 
induced combinations of natural forces and substances. It is 
only as the miracle is conceived of in its general relations to a 
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supernatural order, that it becomes tolerable to reason. To 
admit the constant presence and power of the-supernatural in 
the physical universe, predisposes us to regard favorably that 
evidence which seeks to evince its presence and power in the 
particular form of the miraculous. The miracle, then, in order 
to be believed, must be brought into relations to a supernatural 
system, it must be one event which is to be ascribed to an 
agency recognized, in some form of conception, as the cause of 
other events. The miracle must not be an isolated event with 
respect to its rational ground, if it is to be accepted upon any 
supposable amount of documentary evidence. The suggestion 
made by an English writer! upon the doctrine of chance is, 
therefore, perfectly tenable: “It might even be more easy for 
a person thoroughly imbued with the spirit of inductive science, 
though an atheist, to believe in a miracle which formed a part 
of a vast system, as the Christian miracles may be supposed to 
do, than for such a person, as a theist, to accept an isolated 
miracle.” 

The postulate of the existence of a personal God is not, then, 
sufficient of itself to create a favorable predisposition toward 
the evidence for miracles. That predisposition can logically 
exist only in the mind, which, in addition to the bare belief in a 
personal God, also accepts the true doctrine as to the relations 
of the natural and the supernatural. To say after the manner 
of Paley, “ Once believe in a God, and miracles are not incredi- 
ble,” is not an adequate statement of the difficulty; for we 
must still inquire,— What are the relations in which this God 
stands to the physical universe, — before we can admit even the 
abstract possibility of miracles. In other words, the question 
of the relations of the supernatural to the natural precedes the 
question of the possibility of the miraculous; and only on the 
supposition that a special doctrine of those relations is adopted, 
can we properly go forward to discuss this possibility. Instead 
of the claim of Weisse, that faith in a personal God is suffering 
from no other circumstance more than from being coupled with 
faith in miracles, we must make the opposite claim: faith in 
miracles, as well as in the general reality of revelation, is suffer- 
ing from having been separated from faith in a living God? 

We have seen in the preceding chapter, that the Bible so 


1 The Logic of Chance, by John Venn, London, 1876, p. 460. 

2 Compare Wegscheider, Instit. Theol., § 12: ‘‘ Persuasio de supernaturali et 
miraculosa eademque immediata Dei revelatione conciliari nequit cum idea Dei 
aeterni, semper sibi constantis.’”’ 
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teaches the doctrines of supernaturalism as not to separate 
God, at any step of the world’s physical processes or of its 
course in history, from any physical or moral event. The 
supernatural underlies and penetrates the natural; God is the 
logical Prius and primal Cause of the world’s original sub- 
stances, forces, and laws; the Creator of each new form of mat- 
ter and life; the Preserver whose eternal force maintains in real 
existence all the second causes; the Lord of life; the co-ordinat- 
ing force, or Ruler and Disposer of all beings and events in 
history and in the physical universe. It is no strange thing; 
then, for the natural to be moulded by the supernatural; it: 
would not be unlike the past, if new creative and organizing’ 
activities of the divine will should at any period make them-- 
selves manifest. Moreover, we have seen that the interests of 
God's moral kingdom, and his activities in its behalf, are con-. 
sidered by the doctrine of the Bible as giving the key to the- 
relations of God to nature. And this consideration brings 
before us certain manifestations of the supernatural which are 
more closely allied to the miraculous than any of the: preceding. 
The term revelation covers, in the biblical doctrine: and in our 
thought, one entire class of these manifestations. The order of’ 
nature constitutes one means of the divine self-revelation: in: 
so far as this order cannot be fully explained’ by the second. 
causes manifest in itself, it reveals, or makes manifest, ‘an 
inner nature,’ “an immanent reason,” ‘a. plastic power of 
organization.” But above and beyond this order of nature in. 
the strictest sense, there is another form of the manifestation 
of God: this form is that of making known new divine truth. 
by personal communion within the human soul. But why, we: 
may ask, should it be held objectively impossible that physical: 
events, which are manifest in the order of nature but do not: 
originate within it, should be made the instruments of revela- 
tion? There may, then, be distinguished two possible ways of’ 
revelation which are not simply in and through the usual course: 
of nature. It is an indispensable postulate derived from the. 
right doctrine of the supernatural, that the divine activity in: 
self-revelation is not exhausted, nor excluded, by the original: 
creation and subsequent preservation of the physical universe.. 
There have been repeated acts of divine self-revelation which: 
were somewhat more than events produced in the: physical! 
universe by new combinations of second causes. These: re~ 
peated acts may be so arranged as to constitute a system of 
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revelation, which is itself, as a system, not to be referred to a 
combination of second causes. That this selfrevelation may 
come by way of immediate communications of truth to the 
soul, we have no reason for denying. But why should they 
who reject miracles, flatly deny that it may also sometimes take 
the form of events occurring in the physical universe, which 
manifest the truth to be revealed, and at the same time cannot 
be accounted for by summing up the second causes which have 
entered into them? For, to make this unqualified denial is only 
to affirm that nature must be regarded as a self-contained whole ; 
that the reality and supremacy of the supernatural cannot be 
admitted; that the divine activity is exhausted by, or excluded 
from, the world it has produced. It is, in fine, a complete 
‘denial of the reality of the supernatural within the natural. 
The close connection of a true doctrine of the natural and 
the supernatural, especially in the form of revelation, with faith 
dn miracles, is evinced by a rational theology. Thus Dorner 
maintains! that revelation is necessarily, as to its form, both 
internal and external; and that the two forms are reciprocally 
dependent.and interacting. The internal form is inspiration, 
which is the subjective miracle; the external form, or mani- 
festation, is revelation penetrating the established order of 
nature, and is called miracle in the special sense. And Beck,? 
with truth and yet not with full accuracy, considers miracle 
and prophecy only two ways in the working of one and the 
same cause; the miracle in the domain of action, prophecy in 
that of knowledge. Miracles are, then, to be defined as “single 
manifestations of that new-creative organizing activity which 
belongs to the immanent principle of revelation.”? Rothe* even 
goes so far as to declare that “ God cannot otherwise make him- 
self manifest than by miracles and prophecy;” and the same 
writer agrees with Martensen in alleging, “The concept of 
sacred history is inseparable from the concept of the miracle.’ 
The prepossessions against the truthfulness of the alleged mir- | 
aculous contents of Scripture, so far as those prepossessions 
concern the abstract possibility of finding a source or ground 
for miracles, give way before the true doctrine of the super- — 
natural, and especially of the supernatural in the process of 
moral and religious self-revelation. Granted not only that 


1 Glaubenslehre, I. p. 577 f. 

2 Einleitung in das System der christlichen Lehre, Stuttgart, 1870, p. 168. 
8 Tbid., p. 174. 4 See Zur Dogmatik, p. 82. 

5 Martensen, Dogmatik, 2te Aufl., p. 33, 
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there is a personal God, but granted also that this personal 
God constantly manifests himself as the supernatural in nature, 
and that he further manifests himself in a process of self-revela- 
tion in history; and then we find no reason at all in him for 
pronouncing miracles impossible. The rather do we establish 
prepossessions favorable to accepting the historical proofs of 
miracles. These prepossessions reach, however, only those 
cases where the miraculous appears as a legitimate part of the 
entire supernatural order, and especially of that order as it 
manifests itself in a system and course of self-revelation. In 
this way it may even become true, that the knowledge of the 
miracle in revelation, and of its religious significance, rests upon 
the same ground as the knowledge of God in the world in 
general.! 

To taking the above-mentioned point of view, only a thor- 
oughly materialistic or pantheistic philosophy can offer any 
sufficient obstacle. To it science, when confining itself within 
its own sphere, has nothing whatever to oppose. The criticism 
which begins its work upon the Bible with an opinion already 
formed against the abstract possibility of the miracles, is born 
of pure naturalism. Such is the point of view from which 
Strauss,? Zeller,’ the author of “Supernatural Religion,” 4 and 


1 Compare Beck, Ibid., p. 171 f. 

2 The animus of Strauss upon the subject of the miraculous contents of Scrip- 
ture may be judged by this prominent sentence: ‘* Wer die Pfaffen aus der Kirche 
schaffen will, der muss erst das Wunder aus der Religion schaffen.’’ (Das Leben 
Jesu, fiir das deutsche Volk bearbeitet, p. xix.) Strauss endeavors to conceal 
his real philosophical point of view, which is pantheistic, and accepts from Hume 
the argument for the historical improbability of the miracle. See Ibid., p. 149 f.; 
and compare Steinmeyer, Die Wunderthaten des Herrn, Berlin 1866, p. 2 f. 

8 Zeller makes, indeed, a show of declaring in good faith that the position 
of the school to which he belongs does not call in question the metaphysical 
or theological possibility of miracles, but rather discusses the historico-critical 
inquiry, whether we have in the New Testament evidence, sufficient and of the 
right kind, to prove their occurrence. And yet he soon proceeds to announce his 
belief in the impossibility of the miraculous on the grounds of the Kantian phi- 
losophy. ‘‘The miracle, and the historical consideration of affairs, exclude each 
other.’”’ ‘‘ Between faith in miracles, and historical criticism, there is no middle 
ground possible.’’ See Sybel’s Historische Zeitschrift, 1861, VI. pp. 363 f., 370 f.; 
1862, VIII. pp. 108, 111, 116. 

4 This author, under the pretence of a candid critical inquiry, conceals the 
predeterminations of the baldest naturalism: it is criticism guided by the con- 
clusions of agnostic philosophy, which is really manifest in the whole discussion 
(see especially Vol. I. pp. 61-77). The critical value of much of the discussion may 
be judged of by the note found on p. 28 of the first volume, in which the author 
cites various passages from the works of Ewald to prove that ‘‘ the great majority 
of modern German critics reject the miraculous altogether,’’ while those who 
have not openly expressed this view “either resort to every linguistic device 
to evade the difficulty, or betray, by their hesitation, the feebleness of their 
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other critics approach the New Testament; from the same 
point of view do Kuenen and the modern Dutch school almost 
uniformly regard the Old. From such critics we cannot, of 
course, expect a candid and yet searching examination of evi- 
dence; concerning them there is no reason to reverse the 
declaration of Miiller, that theology will refuse to tolerate them 
(respuit, respuetque) so long as she desires to be worthy of her 
name.1 

A consistent doctrine of supernatural revelation has, then, 
nothing a priori to oppose to the evidence for miracles: indeed, 
it rather creates an expectation of the occurrence of actual 
miracles, if only they may be regarded as manifestations of the 
truth of revelation within the sphere of the physical universe. 
But does not our knowledge of this physical universe inter- 
pose an objection from experience which amounts to asserting 
the impossibility of miracles? Does not the modern scientific 
conception of the course of nature contradict the theological 
conception of a miracle? It is evident that the answer to this 
question must depend largely upon our conception of a miracle. 
For we may admit the abstract possibility that God will mani- 
fest within nature his purpose of self-revelation, and yet reject 
such a conception of the manner of that self-revelation as seems 
to contradict the truest and highest conception of nature. 
That such a conception of nature involves accepting the pres- 
ence and power of the supernatural in various forms of activity, 
we have already seen; but whether it admits of accepting that 
form of activity which is represented as a violation or suspen- 
sion of the course of nature, or of some of the laws of nature, 
remains to be discussed. 


belief.’’ The repeated uncritical lumping together of the names of just those 
German critics whose views upon the question of the supernatural most nearly 
approach those of this writer may without doubt have convinced him that his 
general statement corresponds with facts. The long and equally trustworthy 
list of modern German critics who accept the supernatural in historical Chris- 
tianity need not here be cited in reply. But when the author asserts that Ewald 
in his latest work, ‘‘ Die Lehre der Bibel von Gott,” “eliminates all the miracu- 
lous elements from revelation,’’ he may fittingly be invited to consider a pas- 
sage from this same book, Vol. III. p. 197: ‘‘ There are learned fools in these days, 
who so little understand the meaning of the biblical miracles that they wish to 
deny them altogether, and would then logically be compelled even to blot out 
the word ‘ miracle’ from all ancient and modern languages. But the divine order 
of the world, and its progress to which all the biblical miracles refer, is itself the 
highest and finally the only true miracle.’”’ This is the avowal of the supernatu- 
ral as inclusive of the miraculous in all nature and history; to deny which is, as 
Ewald immediately adds, ‘‘to have lost the best part of one’s own spirit.’ 

1 De Miraculorum Jesu Christi natura et necessitate, Particula I. p. 4 f. 
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It cannot be denied, that the modern conception of the 
course of nature has modified the older orthodox conception 
of the manner in which the supernatural passes over into the 
miraculous. The doctrine of Augustine (in one of its forms, 
at least) allowed no substantial existence to the physical uni- 
verse, and made all events in nature in a certain sense miracu- 
lous, as being alike the work of God.! All events were also 
regarded by him as alike natural; and no miracle was regarded 
as absolutely contra naturam, but only contra naturam quae nobis 
est nota. According to Thomas Aquinas, those things which 
are done by God “beyond the order of nature,” or “ beyond 
the causes that are known to us,” are called miracles. But the 
later orthodox doctrine made the essential element in its con- 
ception of a miracle, a certain contradiction, violation, or sus- 
pension of the laws of nature.2. The turning-point of the 
modern doctrine as to the relation of miracles to the laws of 
nature, Dorner? places in the person of Schleiermacher, who, 
together with Rothe, prepared the ground for such a treatment 
as shall satisfy the demands both of faith and of scientific 
knowledge. The same writer speaks in this connection of 
Loéscher as the last important defender of the old Lutheran 
orthodoxy, and pronounces unsatisfactory the conception of 
this orthodoxy. But not a few writers in English still cling 
tenaciously to the same obsolescent conception.* 

Because the conception of the relation which such events 
sustain to the course of nature is difficult to define, it cannot 
therefore be concluded that the alleged miracles of Scripture 
are not in fact events belonging to the supernatural order as 
manifested within the physical universe. It belongs to the very 


1 See Dorner, Augustinus, Berlin, 1873, pp. 70-80; and Glaubenslehre, I. p. 
588 f. 

2 Buddeus, Instit. Theol. Dogmat. XI. 2, cap. i. 

8 Glaubenslehre, I. pp. 594 f. and 588. 

4 The basis for Aquinas’ view of miracles is laid in his treatment of the rela- 
tion of God to nature: Summa Theol., quaes. vi., art. 3, and quaes. xxv. The 
nature of miracles is discussed, quaes. cv., art.6f. Hopfner defines: ‘‘ Miracula 
sunt opera Dei praeter et supra naturae ordinem facta.’’ Loscher, however, insists 
that the event must also be contra naturae leges, in order to be a true miracle. 
For this form of conception, substantially the same, although modified in forms 
of expression, see Mozley, Bampton Lectures for 1865, especially pp. 143-166; 
Canon Liddon, Lent Lectures, 1870, p. 74 f.; article on Miracles in the American 
edition of Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible. For statements which either decidedly 
or partially reject from the conception of the miraculous that element which 
makes it contra naturae leges, see Trench, Notes on the Miracles, p. 20; Aids to 
Faith, article on Miracles, by Mansel. For an admirable discussion of the nature 
of the miracle, see Fisher, Supernatural Origin of Christianity, Essay XI. 
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nature of the miracle, as a species of the supernatural, that it — 
shall be obscure on the side of the order of nature: it is, how- 
ever, a portion of revelation itself, and therefore a manifestation 
of truth on the side of a higher order. But the precise con- 
ception of a miracle, which was formed by the old orthodoxy, 
is not favored either by a scientific theology, or by a science 
that concedes its due place to theology. Thus Pfleiderer, 
arguing from the philosophical and theological point of view, 
rejects the conception of the old orthodoxy as unworthy of the 
doctrine of God; although he maintains firmly the supernatur- 
alistic view of the physical universe. In his opinion, to sus- 
pend or contradict any portion of the order of nature is not 
simply to do violence to nature: it is to contradict the divine 
idea of the world.t. The oppositions of science, falsely so 
called, are especially eager to come to a definite issue with 
theology upon the terms of this inadequate conception. From 
the time of Spinoza? to the present, this view is the one which 
the opponents of biblical miracles have been best pleased to 
contest. And Weisse is not more certain, as a critic of the 
philosophy of religion, that no interruption of the steadfast- 
ness of the order of nature can occur, than is Apelt as a 
scientist, that physics has long since decided against the possi- 
bility of a miracle. 

The conception of the old orthodoxy must be pronounced 
untenable, however, not so much because philosophy and sci- 
ence have proved it to be an absolute a priorz impossibility, as 
because it is itself inadequate to express either the doctrine of 
Scripture or the teachings of a comprehensive theology. It is, 
moreoyer, unnecessarily offensive to a true scientific knowledge 
of the physical universe. That a momentary suspension or 
contradiction by Divine Power of certain of the laws of the 
universe, if kept within the limited sphere of a single event, 
would destroy, or seriously interrupt, the whole order of nature, 
is the figment of an extravagant imagination. The idea of the 
order of nature expressed in such a figment is itself one which 
excludes the supernatural. On scientific grounds, even, we 
have no right to set up the idea of the natural order of the 
universe as an eternal, self-contained whole. For, as Lotze# 

1 See Die Religion, Leipzig, 1878, I. p. 400 f. 

2 Spinoza himself taught the relative nature of the miracle: miracles exceed 
or contradict all known laws. Compare Tract. Theol. Polit., cap. vi.; and Ep. ad 


Oldenburgium, XXI., XXITI. 
8 Mikrokosmus, Leipzig, 1858, II. p. 48. 
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has maintained, we cannot argue from the present condition of 
orderly development back to the perfect regularity in form and 
movement of the earliest substances and forces. And, more- 
over, within human experience new increments of forces have 
been constantly introduced to modify the course of nature, and 
make it different from what it would be were it really a system 
of perfectly rigid physical forces and laws. Such new forces 
enter into the sphere of the physical universe with every tri- 
umph of thought in invention and discovery; and, indeed, the 
birth of every rational being is such a force. Should the law 
of gravitation be suspended or violated throughout, we might 
indeed expect that the entire physical order, and the moral as 
dependent upon the physical, would be changed. But if force 
from the supernatural source of all forces, even those which are 
physical, should so suspend the action of gravitation for a time 
in the single case involved, as that Jesus (for instance) might 
walk upon the water, we have no right to infer that the physi- 
cal universe would fall a wreck. Nor can we even maintain 
that the confidence of human minds in the uniformity of na- 
ture would be at all disturbed. “The concluding words of the 
Te Deum” are no less likely, after such an event, to be “abun- 
dantly fulfilled in the experience of the astronomer:” ‘“ He has 
trusted in God, and he has never been confounded.” ! So also 
would the violation of the laws of physical death in the case 
of all men, or of any species of the animal kingdom, seem to 
involve an indefinite change in the order of the physical uni- 
verse , but the raising of Lazarus by Christ does not necessarily 
more disturb this order than does that act of will on the part 
of any sick man which may turn the scale to life or to death 
through its direct effect upon the bodily system. And yet we 
are abundantly warranted in rejecting that misleading and in- 
adequate conception of the miraculous which finds the essen- 
tial element in a contra naturae ordinem, or a suspension or 
contradiction of the laws of nature. 

And first of all, must we concede the truth which is insisted 
upon by Schenkel? and many others, that no events can come 
to pass in an absolutely supernatural way. The miracle is, 
therefore, always limited by conditions derived from nature: it 
is necessarily 7m nature, and to a certain extent, even as to its 
causation, of nature. ‘The miracle, as a species of the super- 


1 See The Unseen Universe, New York, 1875, p. 54 f. 
2 Grundlehre des Christenthums, p. 79 f. 
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natural, and as a form of divine self-revealing, partakes of the 
conditions which belong even to creation and revelation. After 
that first act of absolute creation by which God brings into first 
being the original substances, forces, and laws of the physical 
universe, all subsequent creative acts must take into account 
the foregoing; creation is, then, in all its acts after the first 
act, conditioned upon nature. Revelation involves the existence 
of a supernatural principle in history, but revelation is itself 
conditioned upon nature. To maintain, then, that the miracle 
is accomplished in a wholly supernatural fashion, and without 
the co-operation of second causes, is to separate it from all 
human experience; it is, moreover, to deprive it of all service 
to faith, of the possibility of realizing its own final purpose. 
If, for example, the miracle of our Lord at Cana was not 
wholly docetic, the wine which he made had the chemical and 
physical constituents of other wine; even if we suppose its 
elements to have been wholly new creations, they were condi- 
tioned upon preceding and existing laws and forces of nature. 
But we are assured that the water was, so to speak, the 
physical basis of the miraculous wine (John ii. 9, 76 vdwp otvoy 
‘yeyernpévov). No event in history can even be conceived of 
without the co-operation of all the preceding forces and laws 
of the physical universe. Moreover, the epideictic value of 
the miracle depends upon its conformity, within certain limits, 
to the order of nature; only thus can it be a manifestation 
of God and divine truth in the external sphere, and cognizable 
by the senses. It is not more true, that miracles must origi- 
nate with God for purposes of revelation, than that they must 
be conditioned upon the existing course of nature. This pre- 
vents us from adopting the view which seems implied in much 
of the language of Rothe, as, for instance, when he declares 
without qualification that nature has absolutely nothing to do 
with the effect produced in the case of all proper miracles.} 
That conception of the miraculous which makes its essential 
element consist in a violation or suspension of the laws of 


1 Zur Dogmatik, p. 102. Much fault has justly enough been found with Rothe, 
rather because his statements concerning the relations of the miraculous and the 
course of nature are unguarded, than because his conception of the miracle is 
essentially false. Among such statements are the following: ‘‘The concept of 
this miracle (that in the strictest sense) is categorically this, that in it God pro- 
duces an effect without the intervention of any created secondary causation what- 
soever’’ (pp. 101 and 96). ‘‘ From the miracle in the strict sense, every succession 
whatsoever is, according to its conception, excluded” (p. 98). The miracle is 
something wholly magical: ‘‘ Gott zaubert in ihm.”’ 
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‘nature, is to be rejected, because it is also utterly inadequate: 
the conception is either too wide or too narrow, according to 
the interpretation put upon the term “nature.” “We mani- 
festly say less than we mean by the word ‘ miracle,’ ” says Lotze,} 
“if we see in it only that which is unaccustomed, but still in 
its origin calculable: we say more than we should ourselves be 
willing to say, when we find in it a complete violation of the 
laws of nature.” But besides the difficulties started by the 
term “complete violation,” even when applied to a single law 
of nature, we have to consider the more insuperable difficulties 
which arise in the effort to form any idea of nature itself which 
shall justify such a definition of the miracle. Indeed, it is just 
the deistic conception of nature which most invites that con- 
ception of the miracle which was formed by the old orthodoxy. 
For if we look upon all the visible universe, man included, as 
being in its accustomed course a self-contained and independent 
machine, we may most easily form the conception of some vio- 
lation or suspension which comes upon it from without. But 
if we restrict the term “nature” to the substances, forces, and 
laws of the purely physical universe, then the laws of nature 
are suspended and violated by every act of human free-will; 
that is to say, the supernatural in man is not specifically distin- 
guished from the truly miraculous.? If, however, we include 
human nature and all free finite spirits under our term “na- 
ture,” we have then another alternative. We may hold that all 
effects, not producible according to the natural working of the 
forces and laws of free finite spirits, are violations of those laws; 
and then all divine communion with the human soul, in revela- 
tion and by the act of regeneration, becomes miraculous. If, 
on the other hand, God may be said to produce effects, in a 
supernatural way and for purposes of revelation, upon the spir- 
itual realm of nature, without violating its laws, it is difficult 
to maintain that he must violate the laws of the other and 
physical realm of nature, whenever he produces an effect for 
the same purpose there. Indeed, this whole conception of the 
miracle seems to grow out of a false and misleading view as to 
the relations of natural and supernatural. 


1 Mikrokosmus, II. p. 52. 

2 Schenkel truly asserts that every free spirit has an unintelligible, or absolute 
and unconditioned, element in itself (Grundlehre des Christenthums, p. 86); but 
this must not be identified with the miraculous. The miraculous must rather be 
distinguished from the mere general dependence of matter on spirit. See Beck, 
System der Christlichen Lehre, p. 169 f. 
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This conception also injures, if it does not destroy, the power 
to connect miracles in any way with our valid conceptions 
either of nature or of revelation. The biblical view represents 
one entire class of miracles as supernatural co-ordinations and 
exaggerations, so to speak, of physical forces! Such are the 
Flood, the plagues of Egypt, the deliverance at the Red Sea, 
and probably also some of the miraculous healings of the New 
Testament. Moreover, as we shall soon see more clearly, the 
biblical view favors that conception of the physical universe 
which regards it as an organism, every part of which is not only 
sensitive to changes in every other part, but also open to the 
action of the divine will as a co-ordinating force. What we 
call a law of nature is, then, from the supernatural point of 
view, a divine method of sustaining and co-ordinating the nat- 
ural forces. The true view of the laws of nature regards them 
as abstracted from the functions of the natural powers, — form- 
ulae or co-efficients for the activities of these powers.? This 
view, however, utterly forbids our speaking of miracles as vio- 
lations of the laws of nature. The functions and co-efficients 
of these activities remain the same during the miracle, and after 
it, as before. ‘There has simply been added by the divine will 
to the production of a single event an element which does not 
come from the activity of these powers. To speak, then, of the 
miracle as a violation of the laws of nature, seems to be — even 
when so explained as to escape the accusation of introducing 
a complete overturning of nature — like arraying one divine 
method against another. And while he who denies effects in 
history which are praeter or supra naturam can do so only on 
the ground that he does not believe in revelation and the super- 
natural at all, he who is most intelligent in his supernaturalism 
will be least likely to affirm divine contradictions or violations 
of the laws of nature. That is true which Kostlin,? as an 
opponent of Rothe on this point, has maintained: the belief in 

1 See Miiller, De Miraculorum, etc., p.7 f. In these supernatural acts the 
divine will operates through the natural forces, and not merely as having its 
activity in a measure conditioned upon them. (‘‘ Sustentat, adjuvat, nec mutat,”’ 
2 ri ss Kostlin and Lotze: according to the latter, the miracle may be conceived 
of as an event due to the divine will, which does not change any of the qualities of 
the elements of matter or any of the functions of its forces, but only those specific 
co-efficients which enter into the miraculous event (Mikrokosmus, II. p. 49 f.). 
‘The law, the order of the world,’’ says Schenkel (pp. 20, 85), ‘‘ is the presence of 
the divine reason in the world, on its natural side.’’ Compare Miiller, Ibid., p. 20. 


8 Die Frage tber das Wunder, Jahrbiicher fiir deutsche Theologie. 1864, 
p. 236 f. 
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miracles must adjust itself to the true contents of our idea of 
the world. It is the lack of this adjustment, which, according 
to the same writer, has caused the older conception to be uni- 
versally abandoned. 

The above-mentioned conception neglects, moreover, those . 
very elements, derived from the idea and history of revelation, 
which it is most important to preserve. Such elements, in 
accounting for the origin of a miraculous event, do not empha- 
size the manner in which it is brought about as a violation of 
natural forces, but rather the fact that the event 7s not due to 
such forces, and zs due to the divine will. Moreover, such ele- 
ments require us especially to emphasize the final purpose of 
the miracle as an event designed to form one factor in a scheme 
of self-revelation. But the conception of the old orthodoxy 
lays the emphasis upon a violation or suspension of the laws of 
nature; it thus regards the whole subject from an unbiblical 
and an entirely inferior point of view. What is important to 
the miracle is this, that God should be recognized as its source, 
and that it should serve as a factor in the divine self-revelation. 
What is relatively unimportant, even if ever actualized, is this, 
that a single event should stand in a seeming antagonism to the 
other forms of the divine activity, to the other kinds of super- 
natural action. 

We derive, then, from the foregoing discussion, these elements 
of a true conception of miracles. The miracle is a species of 
the supernatural, and as such it conforms to all the general 
laws which control the manifestation of the supernatural. The 
miracle is an event in nature, and is, therefore, conditioned 
upon the substances and forces of nature, and is visible to the 
senses.1 The miracle is an event which serves the divine pur- 
pose of self-revelation: it belongs, therefore, to a certain place 
in the historic process of divine self-revelation. The miracle is 
an event which is caused by divine free-will for manifesting 
God’s grace; it is an act of divine condescension.? It is not 
an event produced by nature, although within nature. It is 
not, therefore, calculable; and it is incalculable, not because it 
is an event caused by unknown forces of the natural order, but 
because it is pre-eminently an act of free-will. If, therefore, 
there are events that occur, as factors in the historical process 


1 See Miiller, De Miraculorum, etc., p. 17: ‘‘Id quidem ante omnia probe con- 
stituendum est, miraculum proprie esse factum aliquod in natura sensibus sub- 
jecta.”’ 

2 Ibid., p. 42. 
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of revelation, within nature and so visible to the senses, and 
that must be referred to the will of God for their cause, and 
regarded as external manifestations of the truths of revelation, 
then there are miracles. And there is not only no sufficient 
antecedent presumption against such events, but there is rather 
a presumption in their favor. 

We now examine the biblical view of miracles in the light 
of the foregoing observations. We cannot, however, expect to 
find a complete correspondence between the view of the Bible, 
and that conception, which, while resting upon the biblical 
view, and being in every essential particular confirmed by it, is 
nevertheless the product in part of a developed scientific idea 
of the physical universe. Those elements of the true con- 
ception of the miracle which most certainly follow from an 
adequate doctrine of God and of revelation are pre-eminently 
scriptural. But other elements of this conception are derived 
more directly by observation and experience: they must there- 
fore recognize the validity of that form of knowing the rela- 
tions of God and the world, that idea of the cosmos, which 
belongs to modern times. The biblical conception makes no 
attempt to adjust itself to any idea of a fixed course of nature, 
for it is unconscious of the very ground upon which such an 
idea has been built. Indeed, in all antiquity there is no ques- 
tion raised concerning the possibility of reconciling any concep- 
tion of a miracle with such an idea. “The entire Old Testa- 
ment,” as Schultz forcefully declares, “ presupposes the miracle 
as something self-intelligible.’! The insight of piety sees the 
proofs of divine wonder-working in that which science regards 
merely as the effect of natural forces (Ps. xeviii. 1, evil. 8 f., 
Ixvi. 8,6). And, since all events are results of divine will, 
miracles are often distinguished from ordinary events, only as 
being more surprising exhibitions of that will. In both the 
positive and the negative elements of the biblical conception of 
miracles, the nature of that idea of God which had been re- 
vealed to the writers is the formative and controlling influence.? 
The relations of God to his people are those of a free, all-power- 
ful, and gracious personality. This point of view, as furnished 
by faith, determines the manner in which the biblical writers 

1 Alttestamentliche Theologie, p. 536 f. Perhaps the nearest approaches to 
the notion of a fixed order of nature are found, Job xxxviii. 8, 10f.; Ps. civ. 9, 
= pi as the Creator and Ruler, is the Author also of miracles; see Ps. lxxxix. 
5; Exod. viii. 19, xiii. 9; Job v. 9. 
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conceive of the divine relations to the physical universe; but, 
on the other hand, no point of view is reached which requires 
an attempt to adjust the difficulties that arise on comparing 
their view with the one derived from a scientific study of nature. 
The God of Israel is Jehovah, who will keep his covenant with 
his people: in the keeping of his covenant he is not restricted 
by any thing physical which lies beyond himself, but is contin- 
ually evincing his moral purpose in and through nature. He 
is the source of miraculous signs and wonders, because he is 
Jehovah keeping the covenant with his people (compare Joel 
ii. 26 f.; Jer. xxxii. 17-21). From the same point of view 
the connection between the miracle proper and prophecy — the 
inner miracle — becomes clear; and as well, the reason why 
prophets are represented as workers of miracles. The same will 
which sends the prophet rules the world; the confidence of the 
prophet, if fully developed as his mission demands, leads him to 
expect that Jehovah will work any wonder which is necessary 
for the accomplishment of that mission.! So confident is Isaiah 
of the divine power and willingness to testify to the truth of 
revelation and to the mission of the prophet, that he invites 
(vii. 11 f.) Ahaz to ask a “sign,” and make it deep as Hades 
or high as heaven. The fulfilment of such confidence is found 
when the shadow of the king’s dial is carried back ten degrees 
in proof of what the same prophet had spoken (xxxviii. 7 f.). 
Prophecy itself is a miracle of inspiration and foreknowledge. 
Both the strenuousness of biblical supernaturalism, and the 
fact that the writers of the Bible had no scientific idea of 
the order of nature, conspire to prevent the attempt to adjust 
the conception of miracles to such an idea. The purely ethical 
purpose of revelation prevents the same attempt. 

We find, then, certain elements of a scientific order con- 
spicuously lacking in the biblical conception of the miraculous; 
but we find the great ethical and religious elements generously 
and uniformly inwrought into this conception. To this con- 
ception, as in general found in both Testaments, belong these 
three following truths. It is implied, (1) negatively, that a 
miraculous event 7s not one of ordinary experience; and posi- 
tively, (2) that it 7s the product of immediate divine activity : 
and (8) that it is a sign, proof, or reminder to men, which has 
an ethical and religious significance. 


1 Even Moses, the greatest of the prophets, is blameworthy for lacking this 
confidence (see Num. xx. 10 f.). 
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The biblical conception does not proclaim the miracle as a 
violation or suspension of the laws of nature: on the contrary, 
although not concerned with adjusting any apparent conflict 
between God’s ordinary working in nature and his extraordi- 
nary working in the miracle, it is rather decidedly opposed to 
the terminology of the old orthodoxy. The most general titles 
for the miracles of the Bible do not reach farther than to pro- 
claim them as unaccustomed and astonishing events! The 
Old Testament has no name for a miracle which is not as readi- 
ly applicable to events that are plainly natural, in our sense 
of the word, as to those properly miraculous. It unhesitatingly 
regards extraordinary natural processes as divine signs (com- 
pare Ps. Ixxxix. 6-14, Job v. 8-16). Symbolical transactions 
(as, e.g., Deut. xxviii. 46; Isa. xx. 3, xxxvii. 80), or symbolical 
names and persons (as, e.g., Isa. vil. 14, viii. 18), are indicated 
by the same title (nix) which is given to the miracle proper. 
The latter, as a sign (so the Greek onpetov), points to the super- 
sensual world which is revealed by the miracle to the beholder. 
Even the term 91 (prodigy or wonder) is not restricted to 
the miracle proper? (Ezek. xii. 6, xxiv. 24). The prophet de- 
clares (Isa. vill. 18): “I and the children whom Jehovah hath 
given me are for signs and portents to Israel.” The plagues 
of Egypt, the passage of the Red Sea, the manna and quails 
in the desert, are not considered as any more truly supernat- 
ural, certainly not as any more truly opposed to nature, than 
ordinary sickness, journeys by sea, and daily sustenance, when 
these latter are looked upon as effects of the divine will. 

We should, however, be quite astray from the truth, were 
we to maintain that the writers of the Old Testament made no 
distinction between miraculous and other providential events ; 
much more, were we also to maintain that the failure to make | 
the very distinctions which are rendered necessary by the mod- 
ern idea of the world vitiates their testimony as to the occur- 
rence of the events themselves. These writers go only far 
enough in setting the miracle apart from ordinary experience 
to consider it as somewhat extraordinary, separate, and distin- 
guished (nix29)); it is an expression of unusual power, a great 
deed (7:12); it is calculated to inspire terror (781). The 
miracle is, then, conceived of as making an impression by its 


1 Compare Bender, Der Wunderbegriff des Neuen Testamentes, Frankfurt, 
1871, p. 5 f. 
2 See Schultz, Alttestamentliche Theologie, p. 250 f. 
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contradiction of those expectations which are the result of ordi- 
nary experience, rather than as opposed to any abiding natural 
laws, or fixed order of nature.} 

The writers of the New Testament received their designa- 
tions for the miracles which they narrate, as formed by the Old 
Testament in accordance with its fundamental conceptions. 
The titles and descriptions of the New Testament, even when 
its terms are most closely defined, are ambiguous as to the 
relation of a miraculous event to the laws and fixed order of 
nature.2 The miracle is, in this regard at least, something 
beyond ordinary experience, — a wonder (répas) and therefore 
a “sion.” (Compare Mark vi. 2; Matt. xxiv. 24; Acts ii. 19, 
-y. 12.) These writers do not surpass their predecessors of the 
Old Testament in their attempts to adjust the events they de- 
scribe to the ordinary events of experience, regarded as parts 
of a closed and self-contained system. ‘They could not have 
made such attempts unless the modern idea of the physical 
universe had been supernaturally communicated to them. 
That this idea was thus communicated, we have no proof. If, 
therefore, all our confidence in the testimony of apostles and 
prophets is to be made dependent upon their philosophic and 
scientific adjustment of the relations of natural and supernatu- 
ral, we are indeed in a desperate case. But the assumption 
that the positive religious elements of their conception are un- 
true, and that they must be ruled out of court on the ground 
of inability to give scientifically valid testimony, without even 
so much as an examination of that testimony, is none the less 
an assumption of surpassing impudence. The fact that they do 
not attempt to give what we are called upon to attempt, and 
yet find so difficult, — viz., a statement of the relations of God 
and nature which shall satisfy both the religious consciousness 
and a scientifically valid conception of the physical universe, 
—is less to their discredit than to their credit as trustworthy 
witnesses. And surely critics who stand ready to declare that 
they would not believe their own eyes if they saw Jesus Christ 
raise one from the dead, are on their own showing utterly in- 


1 The argument of the Bampton Lectures for 1865, as contained especially in 
chapters ii. and vi., seems to overlook the fact, that the proof of miracles is not 
opposed simply to the instinctive confidence that the future will correspond to 
the past, but rather to the idea of the world as a self-contained and self-regulated 
system. 

2 See Acts ii. 22, vi. 8, viii. 138; Matt. xvi. 1, xxi. 15, xxvii. 42; Luke xi. 16; 
John ix. 3. The conception which the Apocrypha have of natural events as mir- 
aculous may be seen, Sir. xlii. 17, xliii. 
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competent fairly to consider the evidence. However unskilled 
in scientific matters they may have been, it manifestly was not 
a matter of indifference to the eye-witnesses, whether the body 
of Jesus went upon the top of the water, or, like that of Peter, 
sank beneath it; whether, again, it passed through the open 
or the closed door. The fact that the ancient Hebrews referred 
the phenomena of meteorology and of animal and plant life to 
the divine activity did not prevent their writers from holding 
a more specific conception of the miracle, which regards it as 
differing strangely from the ordinary sequence of affairs, and 
as being designed and accomplished by God for a token and 
medium of revelation. 
We must, however, consider chiefly the positive elements of 
the biblical conception of miracles, as elements which are impor- 
tant and decisive. According to this conception a miraculous 
event is to be thought of and accepted as a positive product of 
divine free-will. It is to be ascribed to the power of God; it is 
the work of God. The idea of the immediateness of the divine 
activity is brought out in the title n¥73 (Num. xvi. 80), which 
likens the miracle to the divine work of creation (compare Exod. 
xxxiy. 10). It is always a manifestation of the presence and 
power of Jehovah. The primary and common cause of all the 
New-Testament miracles is the divine volition, — dvvapus Geod or 
xypiouv (Luke v. 17). God is declared (Acts ii. 24, x. 40) to 
have raised Jesus from the dead; that is, to have wrought the 
crowning miracle of sacred history. Believers are represented 
as having their resurrection &4 rijs duvdépews adtod (sc. Geod) ; for 
it is God who raises the dead.!_ To the same divine power the 
miraculous and other gifts of the Christian community are alike 
ascribed.2_ Jesus ascribes his own miraculous works to the same 
source: they are wrought in the name of the Father (John x. 
25), and originate é« rod rarpos; they are, in brief, ra epya rod 
matpos, — divine acts of free-will.8 His miracles are wrought, so 
we are told by Jesus (Luke xi. 20), év daxrvAw Oeod. He refers the 
sick to God for help (Mark vy. 19 and Luke viii. 39). Yet this 
divine power to work miracles is represented also as having its 
seat in the personality of Jesus:* it is conditioned, however, on 
his spiritual communion and union with the Father (see Mark 
“ix. 29; Matt. xiv. 19, and compare Luke xvii. 5). So also are 
the miraculous works of the apostles ascribed to the same source 


1 2 Cor. i. 9, iv. 14, xiii. 4. 2 Compare Col. i. 11; 2 Tim. i. 7. 
8 See also John v. 36, ix. 3f., x. 32,37, xi.40f. 4 Mark iii. 10 f.; Luke vi. 19. 
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in the divine will.t Again, miracles are conceived of as wrought 
by God through Jesus, — by the primary cause through a cause 
secondary, and yet personal and divinely commissioned and en- 
dowed.? The conception of the Old-Testament writers attaches 
this miraculous power to the personality of certain divinely 
appointed messengers of Jehovah; there even appear cases in 
which one worker of miracles is represented as having imparted : 
his power or gift to another (see 1 Kings xix.16; 2 Kings ii. 9, 
14, 15). It cannot be denied, moreover, that elements of a 
lower conception of miracles appear in the Old Testament, and 
also to a very limited extent in the New, suchas would tend to 
co-ordinate it with mere thaumaturgy and magic. But the Old- 
Testament conception of miracles in general—and with this 
alone are we now concerned —evinces its dignity and trust- 
worthiness in that it rejects the merely thaumaturgic view of 
alleged miraculous events. 

The foregoing claim is especially shown to be true by an: 
examination of the second group of positive elements in the: 
biblical conception of miracles. It is the teleology of miracles. 
in which this conception excels; it is this excellence which. 
especially justifies the claim that the miraculous contents of the: 
Bible are Sacred Scripture indeed. The most ancient distinc-- 
tively biblical view of miracles connects them with the holiness. 
and grace of God (compare Exod. xv. 11). Events considered 
miraculous are items in the process of divine self-revelation ; 
they are parts of a great scheme, and, as manifestations in that 
realm of divine activity which is cognizable by the senses, they 
are both the supplements and the correlates of inspiration and 
the spirit of prophecy. The miracles of the Bible have, then,, 
in general an ethical significance which sustains important rela- 
tions to the kingdom of God. They signify that which, as a. 
moral truth, is to be revealed to the soul of the individual or to. 
the world at large. This purpose in the progressive manifesta-. 
tion of God is indicated by the title “sign” (mx, onueiov). From 
this general fact several important particulars follow. A mira- 
cle cannot — of itself, and considered apart from the character 
of him who works it, and of the truth which it is designed to: 
teach — authenticate doctrine. We are expressly informed that. 
errors of doctrine (compare Deut. xiii. 1f.; Jer. xxviii. 9; Matt.. 


1 Compare Acts iv. 19, xiv. 27, xv. 12, xix. 9. 

2 Acts x. 38, and compare iii. 12, iv. 30, xix. 11,17. The view that miraculous: 
works belonged to the divine nature of Christ was held by the Formula Concor-- 
diae, and by Gerhard, Teller, Buddeus, Baumgarten, Calvin, and many others. 
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xxiv. 23-25; Gal. i. 8 f.) and errors of life (Mic. iii. 11; Zeph. 
iii. 4; Matt. vii. 15 f.) limit and even exclude the convincing 
force of the wonders wrought by evil teachers: how much 
truer, then, is this in cases where both kinds of error prevail! 
(Compare Matt. v.18 f.) According to Matt. vii. 22, 23, the 
claim to work miracles in the name of Christ is not to be lis- 
tened to when it comes from those who work iniquity. This 
attitude toward the “wonder,” when it is not also a “sign” set 
in its true place in the progressive scheme of divine redemption, 
shows the intimate connection which necessarily exists between 
the two correlated forms of divine self-revelation. 

In the same direction of thought is the fact, that the New 
‘Testament regards the office of the miracle as unfulfilled unless 
it has an influence within the spiritual realm.t Faith in mira- 
cles is of little worth unless it become faith in Christ.? Miracles 
call upon those who witness them, to repent, and give thanks to 
God.? The mere wonder, the miracle regarded as a spectacle, 
-Jesus deprecates, and refuses to lend his power to produce.t 
‘The faith which is a mere faith in miracles and the miracle- 
‘worker cannot be regarded as true faith (compare John xii. 87). 
Hence there were only a comparatively small number for whom 
the works of Christ served as means to that holy spiritual union 
which the works, as well as his teachings, were designed to 
effect. It is, however, the declaration of real faith, rather than 
the miracle regarded as a means to produce the declaration, 
that displays the true 8déa 603.5 Even in those cases, such as 
occur especially in the Gospel of Matthew, and in the Book of 
Acts, where the conceptions of the writers are least developed 
from the Jewish form, and where the miracle is regarded chiefly 
‘as a witness to Messiah in fulfilment of prophecy, the ethical 
characteristics of this testimony are not lost in mere epideictic 
display.® 

The importance which the biblical conception attaches to the 

1 See especially Matt. xii. 22-37. 2 John ix. 24, 25, 31-34. 

8 Mark v. 19, 20, vi. 12; Luke x. 13. 

4 Mark-viii. 11 f.; Matt. xvi. 1-4, 5-12; Luke xi. 16, 19, xxiii. 8; John vi. 30, 32. 

5 Compare Matt. xiv. 33; John ii. 11, xi. 

6 See Matt. xii. 17 f., xxi. 4, Acts ii. 24-36. Steinmeyer (Die Wunderthaten 
des Herrn in bezug auf die neueste Kritik betrachtet, Berlin, 1866) finds a fourfold 
teleological motive for the miracles of our Lord : (1) They are ‘‘ tokens ”’ from which 
to draw a conclusion as to somewhat not perceivable by the senses ; (2) they are 
symbols (compare 2 Cor. xii. 12) which testify to the nature of the Messianic work 
—such are especially the works of healing ; (3) they are witnesses, as in Matt. xii. 


28, John v. 20, xi. 25, 26, 41; and (4) they are prophecies, as in the case of the 
stater and the fish, the stilling of the storm, the cursing of the fig-tree, etc. 
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teleology of miracles is further seen in the history of the devel- 
opment of this conception itself. As Kostlin has declared, 
miracles have their law pre-eminently in the teleological con- 
nection of the history of salvation.! For this conception, like 
that of prophecy, separates itself, as it becomes more and more 
transformed by pure religious ideas, from all admixture of lower 
conceptions. ‘The same influence is felt in producing the rela- 
tive paucity of miracles in the Old Testament, and in connect- 
ing their more frequent occurrence with the several great epochs 
of Old-Testament history. Apart from the personality and era 
of Moses, and again of Elijah, the occurrence of miracles is 
sporadic in Hebrew history; although the supernatural in gen- 
eral is conceived of as constantly accounting for the course of 
that history. It is the apparent demand for the miraculous in 
the work of founding the kingdom of God, and not the demand 
of vague curiosity for the marvellous, which controls the dis- 
tribution of the Old-Testament miracles. And it is the teleol- 
ogy of the miracle which gives it its place in the rational order 
of nature, and in the order of human affairs regarded as sub- 
ject to the idea of divine redemption. Weiss? justly argues, that 
it is the great fact of sin in the world, and the correlated fact 
of a divine plan of salvation, which makes us expect that God 
will enter human history in a special manner in connection with 
the coming of Jesus Christ. Finally, it is the distinction be- 
tween the miracle which is wrought for the purpose of manifest- 
ing spirit and truth upon the earth, and the simulations of the 
kingdom of evil, that underlies the accusation of Christ against 
the Pharisees (Matt. xii. 24-27 and Luke xi. 15-26). They 
who wilfully ignore this distinction show that they have de- 
stroyed their susceptibility for divine truth. 

We conclude, then, that the general conception of miracles 
as held in the Bible has no valid presumption against its own 
actualization in history. For it does not assert that a miracle 
in any way violates or overturns, even temporarily, the order 
or laws of nature, but simply that it is an event so extraordi- 
nary as to be distinguished from the events belonging to that 
order. It asserts positively, that the miracle is the product of 
divine free-will, and is designed as a sign or token, or embodi- 
ment of divine truth: it is an act of God manifesting himself 
as keeping his covenant of salvation. To such a conception -—— 
although it is confessedly not adjusted by the biblical writers 


1 Jahrbiicher fiir deutsche Theologie, 1864, p. 246, 2 Leben Jesu, I. p. 191 f. 
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to the scientific idea of the world—this idea can make no 
valid objection. Nor can we summarily reject the testimony 
of these writers because they were not possessed of this idea. 
The rather should we be justified in discrediting an event 
witnessed and testified to as “violating” all their notions of 
the order of nature, by an entire academy of modern scientists, 
than in rejecting on a priori grounds the miracles which consti- 
tute an integral part of the Christian scheme of revelation. 

Next to the question of the abstract possibility of the miracles 
of the Bible, the question of their general credibility must be 
considered. And upon this point there has arisen much discus- 
sion which has proved little better than useless. The effort has 
been made, over and over again, to establish by a discussion of 
the laws of evidence the impossibility of proving miracles on 
testimony. But it is only by admitting in full force the pre- 
sumptions which come from false scientific and philosophic 
notions of the world, and of the course of nature, that this im- 
possibility can be reached. And these presumptions are the 
very opposite of those which we have shown to be valid in an 
examination of evidence for the biblical miracles, when looked 
at from a supernaturalistic point of view. So that those who 
begin the discussion of the question as one of historic probability 
are usually fain to decide it by declaring a sczentifie or philo- 
sophie impossibility. Thus Zeller! proposes simply to discuss 
the possibility of proving miracles by historic testimony. The 
question, when thus discussed, becomes in his opinion one of 
conflicting probabilities ; and the critic has to consider whether 
the probability of error in the writers, or of the occurrence of 
all the things they narrate, is the greater. The conclusion at 
which one must arrive is this: that it is impossible to prove a 
miracle from merely historical sources, which must themselves 
first be shown to be genuine and trustworthy, and which can 
never establish their own genuine and trustworthy character 
in any other than an historically probable form. Historical 
sources can never, then, authenticate events which by their very 
nature are opposed to all the results of other concurrent 
human testimony. 

But this manner of argument simply introduces by the back- — 
door in disguise the very presumptions which it has, with polite- 
ness and in deference to the wishes of an opponent, just dis- 


1 See Sybel’s Historische Zeitschrift, 1861; article, Die historische Kritik und © 


das Wunder. 
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missed from the front. In fact, the question of the credibility, 
of testimony, in the case of alleged miraculous events as of all 
other events, cannot be discussed as an abstract question of 
probability.1. In deciding a question of evidence upon improba- 
ble events, certain presumptions are necessary, even to the fair 
consideration of the question: it is the presumptions, indeed, 
which largely make up the question. The probability of mira- 
cles is itself a complex question which involves many elements ; 
the credibility of any narrative of an alleged miracle is a still 
more complex question, and involves all the elements of the 
foregoing question, and many other additional elements. Cer- 
tain sets of prepossessions make the miraculous extremely 
probable, certain others, extremely improbable. Is it proba- 
ble that Jesus rose from the dead? Who shall say a word in 
' answer to the question unless he know who Jesus is, and what 
is meant by his rising from the dead? Is it probable that John 
and Paul tell the truth in asserting his resurrection? Who 
shall say, unless he know, not only the truth as to the person of 
Jesus, but also the truth, in all its complexity, as to the value 
of the testimony of John and Paul? As for us, with our views 
of the person of Jesus and of the moral and intellectual char- 
acter of John and Paul, the resurrection of the former upon the 
testimony of the two latter is incomparably more probable than 
scientific investigation is able to render any one of the unusual 
past events upon the occurrence of which it relies. In fine, 
the question of the probability of miracles, as a matter of testi- 
mony rebutted by alleged uniform experience, is an empty and 
indeterminate question. Both parties in the discussion must 
agree, indeed, upon certain elements which may be used to 
define the general question yet further, such, for example, as 
the comparative rarity of the alleged miraculous event, the pos- 
sibility of error, the influence of religious credulity, the impos- 
sibility of proving false doctrine by miracles, the impossibility 
of accounting for a miracle by the mere co-operation of second 
causes. By discussing these subordinate questions we do not, 
however, possess ourselves of all the elements for deciding the 
general question of credibility: the discussion of certain su- 
perior questions must enter yet more largely into this general 
question of credibility. Among such superior questions, be- 
sides the presumptions already considered, are the following: 
the reality of divine self-revelation in history; the probability 
1 Compare Venn, Logic of Chance, pp. 445 f. and 457 f. 
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that the course of nature will be taken into the service of this 
revelation; the divine mission and ethical and rational charac- 
teristics of those who are claimed to have wrought miracles; the 
nature of the testimony rendered in proof of different miracles; 
their relation to the scheme of Christian doctrine and the 
development of Christian life; and, indeed, numerous other 
similar questions. Unless we admit the force of the presump- 
tions upon either side which result from the decision of these 
preliminary inquiries, we are utterly unable to say whether 
the falsity of the testimony to any particular alleged miracu- 
lous event, or the reality of that event, is the more probable. 
The critic who makes a show of critical candor in order really 
to forestall, with the assertions of a bald naturalism, the discus- 
sion of all the evidence, is speaking as a dogmatist, and not as 
a faithful critic. Nothing, for instance, can be less scientific 
than the determination to discredit that picture of Jesus which 
the accredited sources of the history present, on the ground 
that this picture does not correspond to preconceived notions 
of possibility. 

It would appear that the force of such preliminary inquiries 
must have made itself felt upon the mind of that author 
who gave currency to the view that testimony cannot prove a 
miracle. The change in the phraseology of the different edi- 
tions of Hume’s essay indicates such feeling. When we are 
told in 1750, “ Upon the whole, then, it appears that no testi- 
mony for any kind of miracle can ever possibly amount to a 
probability, much less to a proof,’ we are treated to a specu- 
lative dogma, which is easily refuted for a mind whose pre- 
possessions are entirely different from those of the speaker. 
But when we are told in 1767, “ Upon the whole, it appears, 
then, that no testimony for any kind of miracle has ever 
amounted to a probability, much less to a proof,” we are treat- 
ed to an opinion upon an historical subject which the author 
of the opinion had never examined, and was, indeed, prevented 
by his speculative prepossessions from examining with genuine 
candor. It may be said plainly, that Hume’s entire discussion 
of the subject of miracles is not creditable to his intellectual 
honesty ; while his proposal to subtract one probability from 
another, and his final caution, — that, although there may possi- 
bly be “violations of the usual course of nature,” “a miracle 
can never be proved, so as to be the foundation of a system of 

1 Compare Weiss, Leben Jesu, I. p. 185 f. 
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religion,’ — show how utterly he misconceived both the laws of 
evidence, and the nature of the biblical religion and the bibli- 
cal miracles. 

The foregoing considerations cannot be expected to convince 
those who hold to the a priort impossibility of miracles, what- 
ever evidence for them may be offered; and who base their 
position upon scientific and philosophic presumptions, or upon 
fictitious probabilities as to the nature of history and of human 
testimony. But they do prepare a mind, which is favorably 
disposed to the doctrine of a divine historic self-revelation, for 
examining the direct evidence for the biblical miracles, and for 
estimating the effect which miracles have upon the general 
doctrine of Sacred Scripture. We present now a brief classified 
statement of several of the most important lines of evidence 
to show the general credibility of the biblical miracles. 

The chief evidence for the miracles of the New Testament, 
and, within certain limits, for those of the Old, is the existence 
and inherent nature of Christianity itself. We have been told 
that miracles furnish the chief obstacle, not only to belief in a 
personal God (Weisse), but also to faith in the person and doc- 
trine of Christ. It has even been proposed that the Church 
accept such meagre faith as it can get from the cultured and 
scientific opponents of a supernatural religion, and so abjure the 
necessity of confidence in the miraculous.! And that there is a 
certain strong moral perfume which flows off from Christianity, 
and which can be scented with delight without embracing its 
substance, we do not deny. Far be it from us not to welcome 
and praise the benefit which any one may derive from the scent 
of this moral perfume, although it reach him through the mist 
and from afar. But none the less must we insist that the 
supernatural contents, inclusive of the miraculous, belong to 
the very essence of Christianity, and can no more be separated 
from it than can the principle of life from the living organism. 
One may, indeed, construct a certain somewhat, which shall 
represent to one’s mind what this great historic religion would 
be, if the most important facts of its history were disproved ; 
and what its doctrine would be, if the historic conception of 
the personality and mission of its founder were totally changed. 
But this somewhat would not be Christianity as it has existed 
in history and in the doctrine of the Church. It would not be 


1 See sermon on Law and Miracle, by Rev. D. J. Ferguson, ‘‘ Scotch Sermons,”’ 
1880. 
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Christianity as it was announced by Jesus, and understood and 
promulgated by Paul. For the complete renunciation of the 
miracles of the Bible, on the ground of their impossibility or 
extreme improbability, involves the acceptance of a totally dif- 
ferent way of looking at the world, God, the human soul, the 
moral law, the redemption of humanity, and, indeed, at nearly 
all ethical and religious subjects. Nay, more: this different 
way concerns the very essence of doctrinal Christianity, and 
the life-blood of its life. For instance, the rejection of super- 
natural acts of divine free-will involves the denial of the doc- 
trine of regeneration; it confines the spirit of the individual 
within the limits of a purely natural process. It is not as 
wholly subject to nature, and cut off from communion with the 
supernatural, that man recognizes himself as a moral being; it 
is not from the self-inclusive process of nature that he expects 
relief by answer to prayer, or salvation on condition of faith. 
The impossibility of constructing a history of the origin of 
Christianity or of the life of its Founder, which shall wholly 
leave out the miraculous elements, will be made clear in other 
connections. At present, we may simply assert again the con- 
clusion of Martensen and Rothe: “The conception of sacred 
history is inseparable from the conception of the miracle.” It 
is, then, as ** wise men” looking out for “beacons,” and not as 
“fools” terrified by “scarecrows,” that we pause before the 
consequences of wholly rejecting the miraculous contents of 
Christianity. For the act of rejection is simply equivalent to a 
surrender of the essential truths of Christianity... And, more- 
over, we affirm that the argument against the general denial 
of the miraculous contents is as weighty as the proof derived 
from the very nature of the essential truths. Instead, there- 
fore, of admitting the scornful conclusion of Hume,? that faith 
in the Christian religion “subverts all the principles of the 
understanding,” we are forced to conclude, rather, that this 
faith carries with it those principles which must be taken 
account of by the understanding when examining the evidence 
for miracles. 

Of the above-mentioned course of argument, one form is 
especially cogent and conclusive. The evidence for the mira- 
cles of Scripture is inseparably and organically connected with 


1 See this great truth presented with admirable force and clearness in a Vor- 
traqg, published in tract form, by Professor Beyschlag, and styled Ueber die 
Bedeutung des Wunders in Christenthum. Berlin. 

2 At the close to the essay, Of Miracles. 
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the person of Jesus Christ. His personality is the central mir- 
acle of Scripture; his testimony is that of the chief witness; 
his ethical and intuitional trustworthiness is the guaranty of 
their reality. It is the personality of Jesus which completely 
turns the scale of probability in the case of the New-Testament 
miracles; for this personality, as the actual realization of an 
ideal humanity, is itself the absolute miracle. It cannot be 
explained from the development of the factors which belong to 
the regular course of the history of humanity.1. Once admit 
the divine reality of the fact that God has entered into union . 
with humanity in this personality, and a different class of pre- 
sumptions with regard to the relations of Christ to nature will 
obtain from those which must control our examination of ordi- 
nary matters of historical evidence. The question of the actual 
occurrence of any alleged miracle which is connected with this 
personality will then become a mixed question of probabilities 
derived from the nature of the evidence offered, and from the 
conception held regarding the worker of the miracle.  Evi- 
dence which is valid for any historical event is valid for any 
miracle wrought by Christ, unless the miracle itself be of such 
nature as to conflict with a true conception of Christ. 

In the effort to carry into details the truth of a connection 
between the evidence for miracles and the personality of Jesus, 
we are met at once by the fact, that the ethical integrity of 
this personality is pledged in support of certain of the New- 
Testament miracles. This is a fact from the thorough dis- 
cussion of which unfriendly critics naturally shrink back. Thus 
Zeller? wishes to have the claims of Jesus left entirely out of 
the account, on the ground that they were not made by himself 
but by his biographers, — the very men by whom also the nar- 
ratives of his actual miracles were constructed. ‘They form a 
~ part of that manner of picturing his life which belongs to the 
Gospels, and cannot be used in proof of the truthfulness of the 
same manner.” And the author of “Supernatural Religion ” 
tries entirely to obscure the personality of the chief actor in the 
stories of the Gospels, by referring to the superstition and ar- 
dent partisanship and disputatiousness of the narrators of these 
stories. But we are anxious first of all to have the inquiries 
answered: Did Jesus claim to work miracles? and, if he made 
this claim, was he self-deceived as to his own powers, or was he 


1 Compare Weiss, Leben Jesu, p. 186 f. 
2 See Sybel’s Historische Zeitschrift, 1864, VIII. p. 112 f. 8 Vol. I. p. 193 f. 
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a wonder-worker and miracle-monger like one of the supersti- 
tious and not over-scrupulous rabbis whom the latter critic 
takes pains to describe? Now, it is certain that the claims of 
Jesus to be the Supernatural One, and to work miracles, are so 
interwoven with his own conception of his own mission, and 
with all that we know of his life, as to defy all efforts to sepa- 
rate the two. Such claims are implied in his doctrine concern- 
ing himself, in his conduct, and in his promises to his disciples. 
They are not only indirectly put forth in such cornections as 
might possibly suggest a foisting of unoriginal pretensions into 
the narratives: they are also artlessly woven into the very 
substance of narratives which are as nearly original as any 
that we possess. As Holtzmann! has pointed out the truth, 
the beginnings of the oldest records of the life of Jesus assume 
that the people were attracted to him by an abiding gift of 
working miracles (compare Mark i. 45, ii. 2), they prove that 
Messiah was designedly exercising his Messianic office, and ac- 
cepting as true that verdict of the people which pronounced 
his claim to the office legitimated in part through his miracles 
(compare Matt. ix. 83 and Mark ii.10). If any thing is his- 
torical in the Gospels, it is, as the same critic asserts and even 
Strauss admits, the argument of Jesus with the Pharisees, 
Mark iii. 20-30 (compare Matt. xii. 24-82, Luke xi. 15 ff.) ; 
and yet this argument pledges the moral character of him who 
makes it, to his claim to be a worker of miracles. Moreover, it 
is plain from Luke xiii. 32, and Matt. xi. 2 f., that he considered 
it his daily work to perform miraculous cures. 

The connection of such cures, both in his own mind and in 
reality, with the supernatural and superhuman personality of 
Jesus Christ, regarded as a true and adequate cause, is as plain- 
ly made out as any thing well can be. It is true, on the one 
hand, that the words for these miracles of healing do not of 
themselves assert the miraculous nature of the cure.? It is also 
true that the nature of these cures is most favorable to 
attempts at physico-psychological explanations of the causative 
agency of Jesus in effecting the cures. To the latter reason 
must we attribute the eagerness of those who would deny mira- 
cles, and yet make a show of saving the moral character of 
Christ and the essential contents of Christianity, to resolve all 
the credible narratives of the Gospel miracles into narratives 


1 Die Synoptischen Evangelien, Leipzig, 1863, p. 509. 
2 Such words are @eparevew, owlew, iaoOar, xapigerOar. 
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of such cures. According to their view of these cases, we 
have in the miracles attached to the personality of Jesus only 
more wonderful instances of that power over the body which 
the mind habitually exercises. The Saviour, then, worked mir- 
acles because he had a great talent, amounting to a unique 
genius, in doing that which many others have done and are 
constantly doing. But against this view of saving the morality 
of the worker of miracles, and accounting for the popular faith 
in him, without allowing him any strictly superhuman power, 
the following objections obtain.1. He is represented as curing 
manifold cases of such a nature as present insuperable difficul- 
ties to the art of healing, even when its utmost physico-psycho- 
logical resources are taken into the account. Such cases are the 
hopelessly maniacal (Mark v. 1 f., ix. 14 f.), the deaf-mutes 
(Mark vii. 31 f.), those born blind (John ix. 1 f.), those leprous 
(Luke xvii. 12), the paralytic prostrated upon beds (Matt. ix. 
1 f.; Luke v. 18), those lame or maimed with permanent and 
organic changes (Matt. xii. 10; John v. 5). He is represented 
as healing all diseases alike, at once; and not as a physician, or 
worker of wonders, but as the Messiah of God. It is, there- 
fore, not the physiological benefit of faith, but an ethical neces- 
sity, which makes faith connected with these cures.2 The 
simple word of Jesus is the only customary means of cure 
(Luke vii. 7): for him to forbid disease (éririunoe TO TUpETO, 
Luke iv. 39) is sufficient; his command restores the sight of 
the blind (déPrefov, Luke xviii. 42). But the word is not 
more to be regarded as a second cause, or true means of the 
result, than is the spittle or touch of his finger (Mark vii. 382 
f., viii. 23), or the wet clay (John ix. 6), or the oil (Mark vi. 
13), or the more customary grasp from his hand (compare 
Matt. vill. 15, ix. 25). The will of Jesus accomplishes the 
effect of cure even upon those at a distance (see Matt. viii. 5 f.; 
Luke vii. 2 f.; John iv. 46 f.). Indeed, so much is this power 
of healing regarded as the normal product of his personality, 


1 Some of these objections to the physico-psychological theory of the miracu- 
lous healings are given by Bishop Douglas: Criterion, or Rules by which the True 
Miracles recorded in the New Testament are distinguished from the Spurious 
Miracles of Pagans and Papists. London, 1807. See especially Bender, Wunder- 
begriff, p. 17 f. 

2 Unbelief is represented as a hinderance to miraculous cures, but faith as a 
help or even pre-requisite (on éSvvaro, Mark vi. 5, compare ix. 14 f.; Matt. xiii. 
58, ix. 28, viii. 13; Mark vii. 29; Luke vii. 9, xvii. 5). The faith requisite to work 
these cures is a subject of prayer (Mark ix. 29; Matt. xxi. 22; Luke v. 16) it is 
faith in God (Mark xi. 22; John xi. 23-42). 
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that it is represented —in a manner which departs from the. 
customary type of the biblical conception—as flowing uncon- 
sciously forth, or as being extracted from his person and 
garments by contact.! All these miraculous acts of pity are, 
however, alike considered as constituting one stream of super- 
natural influences, which has its unfailing spring in the super- 
natural and superhuman person of our Lord. These acts are 
never mere wonders: they are ever intensely spiritual and 
religious. And when we mark how the New-Testament con- 
ception and narratives of the miraculous attach themselves, 
as a perfectly normal and legitimate development, to the very 
roots of the ethical and spiritual being of the divine Redeemer, 
we feel how much of the entire bulk of the argument for their 
validity is drawn from the sources of this being. 

And when we further note that the promises and spiritual 
communications of this same Redeemer to his messengers form 
a guaranty of their derived power to work certain miracles in 
his name (see Acts iii. 6), and that the conception of the apos- 
tolic miracles and miraculous gifts of the apostolic churches 
corresponds in its principal elements to the same idea as that 
which controls the miracles of Jesus; then we are made aware 
how large a portion of the miraculous contents of the New 
Testament are taken under the protection of his unique per- 
sonality. 

Having once admitted that the miraculous healings of Christ 
are the natural result of his superhuman power, and therefore 
products of the divine free-will which is regarded as having its 
seat of power in his person, we are ready to reject the merely 
physico-psychological theory of these healings, and yet also to 
conceive of them in such a manner as to do no violence to the 
course of nature. We find in the divine personality of the 
Redeemer the sufficient cause of all such results. But we are 
not compelled to represent the manner of reaching the results 
as being without regard to, and as receiving no conditions from, 
any of the so-called second or natural causes. We have in the 
same personality, moreover, a sufficient cause for other effects 
in the mixed realm of nature and spirit; although these effects, 
still more than the miraculous cures, fail of explanation by 
natural causes. The power of the spirit in Jesus Christ to 
work miraculous changes in his own bodily organism, and to 
make possible bodily acts and functions which do not belong 

1 Compare Mark v. 25 f., vi. 56; Luke vi. 19, viii. 44. 
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to the bodies of men in their so-called natural condition, is the 
expression of his personality: it need therefore occasion no 
special difficulty or offence. The observation is true, whether 
we apply it to his transfiguration (Mark ix. 2; Matt. xvii. 2, 
perenophoOn; Luke ix. 29, «fos rod rpocwdrov airot érepov), or to 
any one of his appearances after resurrection,! or, indeed, to 
his disappearance from mortal sight (see Acts i.9). To the 
same natural working of this permanent cause may be referred 
his walking on the sea (Mark vi. 48 and parallel passages), or 
his escape from the angry crowd (Luke iv. 380). 

In still higher degree is the quality of this same personality 
displayed in the power which Jesus showed over nature, even 
when it lay beyond immediate connections with his own body 
or the bodies of others. This power is certainly implied in the 
miraculous stilling of the sea (Mark iv. 39); and in still higher 
degree, approaching if not fully realizing creative energy, in 
the miracles of John ii. 1 f.; Mark vi. 40-44, viii. 1 f., and par- 
allel passages. The miraculous draught of fishes (John xxi. 6) 
is, however, probably to be regarded as an act simply of mirac- 
ulous knowledge. The unwonted phenomena in the sphere of 
nature,—such as are narrated Mark xv. 88 and Matt. xxvii. 
51,— which accompanied the death of Christ, are appropriate 
to his mission and personality: they are to be referred to the 
divine will as acting, it matters not whether mediately in the 
form of providential coincidence, or by direct volition. The cli- 
max in the exhibition of this wondrous power of the person 
of Jesus over nature is reached in his raising the dead to life ; 
the three instances recorded in which this power was exercised 
being Mark v. 35 f.2 (compare parallel passages), Luke vii. 
11 f., and John xi. 1-46. 

In the case of the only vision attributed by the New Testa- 
ment to Jesus (see Mark i. 9 f.), both the subjective impression 
and a certain divinely caused objective ground or occasion of 
this impression, are to be distinguished; the latter of these ele- 
ments we cannot, however, describe with confidence on account 


1 Matt. xxviii. 9; (compare Mark xvi. 12, év érdépa uopdy); Luke xxiv. 16, 31, 
XXVi. 51, deéorn an’ aitov; John xx. 19, 26, xxi. 1, ehavépwoev éavtdv. 

2 Concerning this miracle the author of ‘‘ Supernatural Religion ”’ is so utterly 
uncandid as to assert (I. p. 178) : ‘‘ The raising of Jairus’ daughter has long been 
abandoned, as a case of restoration to life, by all critics and theologians except 
the few who still persist in ignoring the distinct and positive declaration of Jesus.’’ 
This view, as Meyer declares, does not simply contradict the view of the Evangel- 
ists, but also violates the moral chert Jesus, 
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of the discrepant modes of narrating the event by the different 
Evangelists. 

Besides this general connection of the miracles of the Gospels 
with the personality of Jesus, —a connection which pledges his 
moral character for their actual occurrence, and also fully ac- 
counts for this occurrence by attributing the miracles to his 
personality as their sufficient cause, we may indicate other 
subordinate connections. For example, the working of miracles 
is closely connected both with the development of his conscious- 
ness of a divine nature and mission, and also with the historic 
manifestation of the Messianic office. 

The argument which has been used by Nitzsch, Ritschl, Dor- 
ner, and others, to set forth the a priori necessity of “ external 
revelation,” or a manifestation of divine power and grace in the 
order of second causes, applies to the inner and outward life of 
Christ. The necessity for miracles in the progress of God’s 
kingdom upon earth is much profounder than that indicated by 
declarations like the following: “ And certainly, if it was the 
will of God to give a revelation, there are plain and obvious 
reasons for asserting that miracles are necessary as the guar- 
anty and voucher for that revelation.” It is true that the doc- 
trine seems to be taught, especially in passages of the Old 
Testament like Exod. vi. 7; Deut. xiii. 1 f.; Judg. vi. 17; 2 
Kings xx. 8 f., that supernatural communications of truth must 
have supernatural attestation ; but even in the first two of these 
passages the truer and profounder connection of the doctrine 
and the miracle is not overlooked. We have already seen that 
the miracles of Scripture are not to be considered as exterior 
attestations of revelation so much as integral parts of revelation 
itself. The true miracle is a divine self-revelation, a manifesta- 
tion of God’s power and grace, within the sphere of visible 
things. It is the true correlate of inspiration and prophecy. 
The power to work miracles comes, then, to sustain the closest 
possible relation to the great leaders and chief media of revela- 
tion in Scripture. Miracles are designed and adapted to awaken 
within these leaders the consciousness of the fact that God is 
with them, and will use them for his gracious purpose of reve- 
lation; they are also designed and adapted to call the attention 

1 See Dorner, Glaubenslehre, I. p. 578 f. 

2 So Mozley, Bampton Lectures, 1865, p. 6 f.; and compare Butler’s Analogy, 
Part IT. chap. vii. ; Aids to Faith, Essay I. ; J. H. Newman, Two Essays, etc., p. 6 


f.; Bishop Atterbury, Sermon on ‘“‘ Miracles the most Proper Way of proving 
the Divine Authority of any Religion.” . 
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of their contemporaries, and of all who accept the records of 
their lives as well as the truthfulness of their doctrine, to the 
same fact. 

That the miracles wrought by our Lord bore an important 
part in the development of his own self-consciousness, we cannot 
doubt. In the development of all human self-consciousness the 
awakening and growth of a recognition of the power which be- 
longs to each personality is the factor of greatest importance. 
The effect of his first miracle upon our Lord’s consciousness of 
what he was, and was to accomplish, must have been incalcula- 
ble. The influence which all his miraculous acts had upon the 
manifestation and public recognition of his divine nature and 
mission may be considered in the four following ways: (1) as 
expressing to the people his claims to a Messianic mission ; 4 
(2) as attracting men to his person;? (8) as expressing the 
divinest qualities of his personality ; (4) as demanding and cul- 
tivating faith, and so proving a means of grace. That Jesus 
distinctly intended to connect his claim to be Messiah with his 
claim and power to work miracles, there can be no doubt ;? and 
thus in another way does his moral integrity become committed 
to the miracles of the Gospels. That he suffered this connec- 
tion of these claims to continue in the minds of the people, com- 
mits this integrity still further to the proof. 

Indeed, it may be affirmed with perfect confidence that the 
only tenable conception of the person of Jesus Christ includes 
the sufficient general evidence for those miracles which can be 
attached historically to him. Moreover, the utter impossibility 
of rendering any satisfactory historic account, not only of this 
person but also of the origin of Christianity, without admitting 
the validity in general of the Gospel miracles, is a strong argu- 
ment in their behalf. It is true, as Zeller has claimed, that the 
critic should not be compelled to show in detail what was the 
real basis of fact or idea underlying the narratives of the mirac- 
ulous, if only he can make out in general that the miraculous 
cannot be admitted in any case as an element of the history. 
But the critic who denies miracles is at least bound to give 
us some intelligible and consistent account of the historic per- 


1 See Mark x. 47 f., xi. 9 f., xiv. 61, xv. 18, 32; Matt. xv. 22, xx. 30, xxi. 9, 15; 
Luke ix. 18-22, xviii. 38, xix. 38; John x. 24-26, xii. 13. 

2 See Mark i. 27, 34, 45, iii. 8, vi. 56, ix. 15; Matt. xi, 2, xii, 23, xiv. 2, xvi. 18, 
xxviii. 8; Luke iv. 37 f., v. 12-15, vi. 17; John iii. 2, vii. 26, 31, 40 f., xi. 32. 

8 Compare Matt. ix. 2-7, xi. 1-6 ; Luke vii. 18-23 ; John v, 36, x. 25, 37, xi. 4, 5, 
49, xiv. 10. 
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sonality called Jesus Christ; and to show in general how the 
narratives of his hfe could have arisen in the form in which we 
have them, without admitting the reality of their alleged facts. 
Neither of these things, however, has ever been accomplished 
by criticism. We desire to know: If Jesus was not a person 
of pure morality and divine mission and superhuman character- 
istics, claiming to work miracles, and actually working them, 
then what manner of person was he? If the expectation that 
the Messiah would work miracles was so prevalent and strong 
as to account for the fact that the later writers of these stories 
concerning him introduced, as a matter of course, miraculous 
elements into them, what was the effect of the same influence 
upon Jesus and the men of his generation? Shall we say that 
Jesus complied with the expectation of thaumaturgic displays, 
and was therefore accepted as Messiah? To say this, however, 
involves not only a low estimate of his morality, but also a 
total disregard of the fact that he is represented as deprecating 
this expectation, and refusing to comply with it (see Mark 
viii. 11; Matt. xii. 39, Luke xi. 29; John vii. 87, 41, 42, 52); 
to say nothing of the other fact, that scarcely any of the narra- 
tives of miracles in the Gospels fail, by their very form and 
flavor, to bear witness against the idea that Jesus ever con- 
sented to make displays in thaumaturgy. The impossibility of 
rendering any true historic account of this historic person, 
without admitting into our conception of him the miraculous 
elements of his life, is a positive argument in favor of the 
objective validity of those elements. 

The same argument obtains with regard to the New-Testa- 
ment conception of the miraculous. This conception itself 
demands some historic explanation. That it cannot be re- 
garded as something which was originated later than the his- 
toric events themselves, is clear from the fact, that, as we have 
already seen, the events are in their original essence regarded 
as supernatural. The historic substance of the Gospels is 
miraculous: to such a degree is this true, that, if we attempt 
to separate the miraculous from the historical, and then regard 
the former as superimposed upon the latter, we lose all historic 
shape and consistency from the narratives in general. The 
declaration of Weiss! is not one whit too strong: “ Our evan- 
gelistic tradition is full of the miraculous, and no criticism of 
the sources is in a condition to exclude the miraculous from 

1 Leben Jesu, I. p. 193. 
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this tradition.” According to Holtzmann,! the connection of 
the doctrine and miracles of Jesus, and the pre-eminence of his 
doctrine, together with the reality of his miracles, are under- 
stood and set forth in the oldest source (A) of the oldest Evan- 
gelist (Mark*). From the ancient apostolic source, the memo- 
rials of Peter, Weiss finds it impossible to exclude numerous 
narratives of miracles in the strictest sense of the word. This 
conception, then, dates from the very first, and must have an 
adequate explanation. Shall the explanation be found in the 
self-deceit or imposture of the person with whom the power 
of working miracles is connected? Or shall it be found in 
the general and vague tendency to believe in the miraculous, 
and to consider all wonderful leaders in religion as workers of 
wonders? But this conception is not the kind of product 
which admits of such an origin. The conception of a teacher 
who refuses to be considered as a worker of miracles, and yet 
claims the most stupendous powers to work them; who exer- 
cises these powers daily for purposes merely of instruction and 
erace, and then refuses to display them in order to convince 
gainsayers ; who is willing to be accused of imposture rather 
than make the most ordinary exhibitions in thaumaturey, and 
yet himself accuses the Pharisees of the most dreadful crime in. 
refusing to recognize the reality and spiritual exaltation of his. 
own miraculous deeds, —this conception is not accounted for 
by reflecting upon the general and vague tendency of the 
human mind toward the miraculous. 

And, moreover, the conception is not to be adequately ex- 
plained by any more definite and well-known connections with 
similar ideas in the history of its own era. It is entirely unlike 
the view of a wonder-working Messiah, as that view might 
be evolved from rabbinical notions, and from the thaumaturgic 
instinct and expectation of the Jews.? It is unlike the related 
view of the Apocrypha. It is not even derivable by natural 
development from the Old Testament. It has itself, rather, the 
power to penetrate and purify by its own nature all the speci- 
mens of alleged miracles introduced in the New-Testament 
narratives from those of the Old. This is true of the lowest 
form of the conception, as held by the writers of the New 

1 Die Synoptischen Evangelien, p. 505 f. 

2 See i. 38, 39, iii. 14, 15, vi. 2, 7, 12, 13. 

8 Compare Bender, Wunderbegriff des Neuen Testamentes, pp. 99-123. 


4 See Luke iv. 25 ff., xvii. 27, 29, 32; Matt. xii. 40; Acts vii. 30, 36; and compare 
Josephus, Bell. Jud. VIL. 6, 3. 
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Testament, even when it concerns that subject upon which the 
likelihood of crass conclusions was greatest. The subject of 
demonology is purified from many of its most objectionable 
features by the power of the New-Testament conception. The 
general abhorrence which the New Testament has for magic 
is clearly enough expressed.! Instead, then, of its being true, 
as the author of ‘Supernatural Religion” coarsely asserts, that 
“the Gospel miracles . . . were substantially mere repetitions 
of similar wonders well known amongst the Jews;” and, as the 
same writer even more coarsely hints, that the picture of Jesus 
is, so far as its miraculous elements are concerned, only that 
of a Jewish conjuror and rabbi, —the very reverse of all this 
is true. The difficulty of rendering any satisfactory historic 
account of the origin of the New-Testament conception of its 
own miraculous history, without admitting certain miraculous 
events, is a positive argument in favor of the reality of those 
events. 

The general argument given above may be applied in detail 
to the narratives of the New Testament. Granted that we can- 
not justly require of destructive criticism that it shall explain 
every part of these narratives without admitting any miracu- 
lous elements; nevertheless, it should be required of all historic 
criticism to show at least how the more important narratives 
originated. In the case of the resurrection of Jesus, it is indeed 
impossible to harmonize all the details of the different accounts, 
and so render an accurate and complete description of the 
whole event. But the difficulty of accounting for admitted 
facts, ‘both of ideal and of historic certainty, without assuming 
the one central fact that Jesus did indeed rise, is of all diffi- 
culties most insurmountable. Even the most ideal form of the 
conception of this resurrection demands the actual fact as its 
true cause. There is a great and obvious difference between 
the conception which shapes the Gospel narratives, and any 
which.could be framed of a resurrection of Messiah on the basis 
of the Books of Wisdom, Enoch, and the Fourth Ezra.2 Nor 
is the mere belief of ardent disciples, that they have seen their 
departed Master appear from beyond the grave, at all adequate 
to give rise to stories of his having been upon the earth in body 
for a definite time, and of his having then been taken from 


1 See, besides the passages already cited which bear upon this point, Acts 
viii. 9, xiii. 6, xvi. 16, xix. 13; 1 Tim. i. 4, iv. 7. 
2 See Kostlin, Jahrbiicher fiir deutsche Theologie, 1864, p. 219 f. 
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before their very eyes to be upon the earth no more. The 
same difficulty of accounting for the early belief without admit- 
ting the principal facts, which belongs in marked degree to 
the narrative of the resurrection, belongs in less degree to the 
narratives of the New Testament throughout.! The general 
failure to render any adequate account of the person of Christ, 
of the evangelistic conception of him and his works, of the 
history as a whole and in its separate parts, without accepting 
the main fact, that this person was the supernatural One, and 
did things corresponding to his supernatural character, is itself 
a strong argument for the general credibility of the New- 
Testament miracles. And this claim is as secure and just as 
ever, even after historical errors in details and admixtures of 
mythical elements have been shown to exist. Moreover, the 
critical arrogance which begins with a boastful defence of the 
principle of causation in history, and ends with an utter failure 
to account for historical Christianity, merits no @ priori prefer- 
ence with thoughtful minds. 

And finally, concerning the nature of the positive evidences 
offered by biblical revelation in proof of its miraculous contents, 
we consider the direct testimony of contemporaries and eye- 
witnesses. It is important to notice here, what will concern 
our discussion more particularly at another point, that we can 
ourselves have only mediate and indirect testimony. The ques- 
tion, how much of the record of miracles has been received 
substantially at first hand, is a question for Biblical Introduc- 
tion and Biblical Criticism to determine. For few of the Old- 
Testament narratives of miracles come to us from eye-witnesses ; 
and the amount of evidence which the New Testament furnishes 
us for its miracles, substantially at first hand, depends upon the 
authorship and manner of the composition of its books. These 
questions of authorship and composition will be considered 
with their appropriate critical apparatus, and in their due place. 
Some of the more prominent considerations, which belong to the 
general inquiry as to the value of the biblical evidence for its 
miraculous contents, will suffice in this connection. 

Certain common narratives of miracles, and groups of such 
narratives, in the Synoptic Gospels, furnish the evidence of 
contemporaries and eye-witnesses to the general fact that Jesus 
Christ was well known to have accomplished in the physical 


1 Compare Holtzmann, Ibid., chap. v.; and Steinmeyer, Die Wunderthaten des 
Herrn, passim. 
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realm effects of an extraordinary character. Thus far we have 
credible and unshaken testimony. Concerning the interpreta- 
tion given by these witnesses to the facts witnessed, each critic 
will, of course, accord such credence as belongs to the presump- 
tions with which he approaches the examination of the evi- 
dence. The presumptions by which owr criticism, as well as 
our faith, is compelled to abide, if we adopt a correct view of 
revelation in general and of the person of Christ in particular, 
are precisely those which favor the apostolic interpretation. 
The modern criticism of the Synoptic Gospels has not, then, 
destroyed their testimony as that of contemporaries and eye- 
witnesses to the miracles of Christ. It has, however, greatly 
modified our conceptions of the nature of this testimony. How 
ereatly the ground has shifted, and how largely changed are the 
critical difficulties belonging to the subject, we may judge by 
contrasting the present conflicting points of view with that 
maintained by Bishop Douglas in 1807: “It would be ex- 
tremely impertinent in me to enter upon a proof that the books, 
in which we have an account of the miracles of Jesus, are as 
old as the time they claim to.” And yet none of the subse- 
quent changes of view, necessitated or favored by modern criti- 
cism, prevent us from maintaining the assertion admitted in 
1866 by Keim:! “ The picture of Jesus, the worker of miracles, 
as it is given in its common features by the Evangelists, and so 
standing in strong contrast with the picture of John Baptist 
(compare John x. 41), belongs to the first believers in Christ, 
and is no invention.” This picture has, then, the meaning and 
force of a concurrent testimony from many eye-witnesses. 
That the testimony concerns, for the most part, only one of the 
two classes of miracles distinguished by Keim, Holtzmann, and 
Weisziicker, —viz., the miraculous cures of our Lord, —is in- 
deed true. This fact is accounted for by the other undoubted 
fact, that most of his miracles belonged to this class naturally, 
and in accordance with his divine mission. But that the most 
ancient testimony is not confined to this class of miracles, we 
may cite in proof, the examples of Mark iv. 35-41; Matt. viii. 
93-27; Luke viii. 22-25, and Mark v. 21-43; Matt. ix. 18-26; 
Luke viii. 40-56; and especially of Mark vi. 830-44; Matt. xiv. 
13-21; Luke ix. 10-17. To the same most ancient group of 
narratives belongs also the miracle wrought by God in the 
resurrection of Jesus. 


1 See Der geschichtliche Christus, Ziirich 1866, p. 121 £ 
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We have also in the First Gospel the witness of the Apostle 
Matthew. That this witness is not given in the manner for- 
merly supposed, — that the present Gospel is neither directly 
from the apostle’s hand, nor a mere translation of a work of his 
hand, — criticism has abundantly established. But the same 
criticism is still bound to find in the present Gospel such signs 
and fruits of the work of this apostle as commit certain por- 
tions of its miraculous contents to the care of an eye-witness. 
Thus Hilgenfeld —whose declaration, “That an eye-witness 
should have told the history of Jesus without miracles, would 
be, considering the extent of the credence given to miracles in 
that time, far more miraculous than the miracle itself,” has 
been used to discredit the Gospel testimony for the miracles — 
has himself referred considerable contents! of the present Gos- 
pel Cincluding ix. 82-34, x. 1, x1. 5, xii. 24) to the Apostle 
Matthew. But this reference commits not only the trustworthi- 
ness of Matthew, but of Christ himself, to these miraculous 
contents. And Holtzmann,? while assigning to Matthew the 
one source of the present Gospel (viz., A) which contained only 
discourses of Jesus, nevertheless asserts that these discourses 
themselves were either directly induced by the miracles, or at 
any rate recognize in “the most pronounced manner” the mir- 
aculous power of the speaker. The witness of the Fourth Gos- 
pel can, of course, be cited as immediate and direct, only upon 
the assumption that it is to be ascribed to the Apostle John. 
This assumption is originally based for the believer of to-day 
upon the claims of the book itself, is still to be firmly held, and 
held in the expectation that criticism will more and more con- 
firm its validity. That the author of Revelation, whom the 
same criticism which denies the Johannean authorship of the 
Gospel is most ready to identify with the Apostle John, believed 
with full faith in miracles, there is little reason indeed to doubt 
(see xill. 18, xix. 20). The school of Baur has always been 
only too eager to make out that this Book of Revelation is the 
only genuine writing of the Apostle John, and even of the 
entire New Testament.? In fine, that double-dealing which 
accounts for the admitted testimony of eye-witnesses by the 
superstition of the age and their own large ignorance and easy 
credulity, and then accounts for the record of the testimony by 


1 Namely, Matt. iii. 13-iv. 11, viii. 1-4, vili. 14-ix. 34, xv. 21-29, xvii. 1-27, xviii. 
1-10 and 16-20, xx. 29-34, xxi. 17-22. See Evangelien, pp. 106 ff., 115. 

2 Die Synoptischen Evangelien, p. 504. 

8 See Hertwig, Tabellen zum N. T., Berlin, 1872, p. 82. 
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denying that it is even indirectly from eye-witnesses, and by 
asserting that it must have been accumulated by those who had 
little or no knowledge of the facts, evinces its own need of 
trustworthy historical resources. 

As the contemporary witness whose testimony is, according 
to Keim,! entitled to the first rank, we may turn with cdnfi- 
dence to the Apostle Paul. And this testimony may be taken 
as it is found in his most undisputed writings. There can be 
no doubt that this apostle believed in the continuance of the 
miraculous power which Jesus had possessed. He even re- 
garded the possession of this power as a requisite of the apostle- 
ship and as a distribution of divine charisms to the Church 
(compare 1 Cor. xii. 9, 28-80; 2 Cor. xii. 12; Rom. xy. 18 f.); 
although, as we see from 1 Cor. i. 22 f., he would not make the 
gospel depend for success upon gratifying a desire to see won- 
ders worked. That Paul meant to speak of supernatural deeds 
in 1 Cor. xii., Zeller himself admits. But this being admitted, 
we have not dismissed the testimony of Paul by asserting that 
he was peculiarly well fitted to be deceived, and moreover had 
never himself seen the miraculous works of our Lord. For 
the claims of Paul are such as to demand confidence in his vera- 
city; otherwise we must make the odious assumption that he 
was completely lacking in moral integrity. For Paul, unlike 
Augustine and others of the better witnesses to the ecclesias- 
tical miracles, claims to be himself empowered by the Spirit of — 
Christ to accomplish these supernatural deeds. And, moreover, 
how does it happen, that without any trustworthy knowledge 
of facts he has given to us (1 Cor. xv.) more instances of the 
appearance of Jesus Christ as the Risen One than all the Evan- 
gelists taken together? One would suppose that by the time 
of his writing, the principal circle of myths, gained by repeating 
stories of the supposititious appearance of Jesus, would have 
taken some definite shape, and that we should discover else- 
where in the records traces of these new wonders narrated by 
Paul. Has he, then, wholly invented these new instances of the 
appearance of the risen Jesus by his own fertile imagination ? 
And, besides all these considerations, we may point to the fact 
that no form of the so-called ‘* vision-hypothesis”’ has made 
intelligible Paul’s appeal (1 Cor. xv. 6) to the more than five 
hundred witnesses; unless we admit that they were indeed 
eye-witnesses of bodily appearances of our Lord after his death. 

1 Der geschichtliche Christus, p. 131 f. 
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It is true, that at various times in history considerable numbers 
of people have given their united testimony to having witnessed 
portentous phenomena, the occurrence even of which we do not 
hesitate to deny. But neither the conjectural basis nor the 
direct evidence of any such visions in the early Christian 
Church can be established. When Strauss is asked for the 
proof, that, in direct contradiction to the narratives, there 
existed among the disciples immediately after the death of their 
Lord any such expectation as could occasion a story of his ris- 
ing from the dead, he is fain to say with a sneer that we can 
know no more of ‘‘the cooling-off of the early Christian con- 
sciousness” than of that of the planets.!. With the exception 
of the vision alluded to, 1 Cor. xv. 8, there exists in the New- 
Testament history no hint of any such glimpse of Jesus Christ 
after death. The visions of Peter, of the dying Stephen, and of 
Paul himself (2 Cor. xii. 1), are of an entirely different order. 
And the difficulty which the claim of Paul, that he had himself 
seen the Lord after his ascension, seems to have found in gain- 
ing the acceptance of a portion of the early Church, shows how 
ill-suited their whole experience and temper were to supposi- 
titious and ecstatic visions. The testimony of Paul, and his 
appeal to the five hundred witnesses, make it simply impossible 
to account for accredited historical facts by any so-called 
vision-hypothesis. | 

In brief, we may confidently affirm, that none of the results 
arrived at by the so-called destructive criticism have made any 
less certain the fact that the first disciples — the Apostles 
Matthew, Paul, and John included — believed themselves to 
be credible eye-witnesses of miracles, both of those wrought 
by Jesus and of those wrought by themselves in his name. 

From this indestructible centre of Gospel history may we 
proceed to construct the historical evidence for the miracles of 
the New Testament, and in a measure for those of the Old. 
This work of construction is not, however, a pure work of faith 
and of the assumptions of faith. The work does indeed involve 
in inextricable folds many truths concerning the person of 
Christ, the nature of revelation, the abiding characteristics and 
claims of Christianity: it is not, then, in all respects a pure 
work of criticism. We cannot apply the canons of criticism to_ 
the entire miraculous contents of both Testaments, without 


1 Compare Keim, Ibid., p. 139, note; and Strauss, Die Halben und die Ganzen, 
p. 60 f. 
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regard to the influence of dogmatic considerations. But, on 
the other hand, we cannot assume to exclude criticism from 
any of these contents. Even the narratives of the miracles of 
our Lord appear to criticism of different degrees of validity, 
according to the purity and originality of the sources in which 
they appear. As the whole course and temper of the previous 
argument must have made apparent, we cannot assume that the 
mere presence of a narrative of miraculous events, in either one 
of the Testaments, is a sufficient guaranty of the events them- 
selves. For the truths of revelation and the miracles of Scrip- 
ture we may claim, not simply that the former are proved by 
the latter, nor even simply that each is proved by the other, 
and that they, to a large extent, stand or fall together: we may 
rather claim, that it is a distinctive element of a veritable and 
trustworthy biblical miracle to be in some way an integrant 
part of revelation; and, conversely, that the biblical idea of 
revelation includes, as a necessary part, the miracle proper. 
But there is a very plain distinction —a distinction which is, 
indeed, becoming more plain and important with every new 
step of our whole investigation — between revelation and the 
record of revelation. There is just as plain a distinction be- 
tween a miracle and a record of a miracle. The miracle is by 
its very nature a supernatural event; the record is presump- 
tively only an ordinary event. The record cannot of itself give 
an unfailing guaranty to the miracle it records, without being 
itself a kind of universal miracle. If the Bible, as a record of 
miraculous events, were such a miracle, it could be proved such 
only after a thorough criticism of the historic testimony; and 
of such testimony there is none to examine beyond the very 
claims and phenomena which the induction of the doctrine of 
Sacred Scripture must undertake. The miracle of infallible 
inspiration in writing narratives of miracles cannot guarantee 
the miracles themselves. Even should the Scriptures assume 
to withdraw all their narratives of miracles from detailed exam- 
ination, and authenticate them in one body by the simple fact 
that the narratives are in Sacred Scripture, they could not pos- 
sibly make good their assumption. For that assumption could 
never rest on so good evidence as belongs to the miracles of 
revelation in general. It is revelation, then, and the connec- 
tions and influences of revelation, which guarantee the miracles 
that constitute a part of it; the record, even though it be con- 
1 See Weiss, Leben Jesu, I. p. 195. 
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tained in Sacred Scripture, does not of itself give the guaranty 
it only seeks. We must, therefore, conclude — to use the words 
of Dorner!—that “the historico-critical investigation of the 
trustworthiness of the individual accounts of miracles is clearly 
to be distinguished from the dogmatic question whether mira- 
cles are possible, and whether Christ possessed the power of 
working them.” 

It is this “historico-critical investigation of the trustwor- 
thiness of the individual accounts of miracles” which more 
definitely fixes the doctrine of Sacred Scripture, in so far as it 
is dependent upon the miraculous contents of the Bible. And 
for this investigation we propose the following criteria, by 
which the relative value and trustworthiness of the individual 
accounts may be estimated, and the right understanding of the 
real nature of the events they record may be attained: (1) the 
closeness of organic connection with the central truths of reve- 
lation; (2) the purity of the conception of the miraculous, as 
evinced by comparison with the genuine and permanent idea of 
a miracle; (8) the amount and kind of evidence, and especially 
its freedom from any manifest admixtures of myth or popular 
tradition; (4) the correspondence with, or divergence from, 
the analogies which reveal the methods of the divine will in the 
ordinary course of nature. 

In discussing the evidence for certain of the Gospel mira- 
cles, the influence of dogmatic considerations is confessedly, 
and with justice, exceedingly strong. For these miracles are 
integrant parts of Christianity itself. It is superfluous to dis- 
cuss, what the religion of Christ would be without the miracu- 
lous events of his incarnation and resurrection and constant 
supernatural and superhuman relations to nature and to 
humanity. In historical and dogmatic Christianity these super- 
natural factors are indispensable elements. We do not as yet 
feel ourselves either compelled or frightened into the effort to 
discover whether other tenable positions will remain when 
once the Church shall have been dislodged from these ancient 
strongholds of faith. But it certainly cannot be claimed that 
all the alleged miracles of both Testaments hold the same close 
organic relations either to Christianity or to revelation in gen- 
eral. With certain miraculous events our confidence in the 
moral integrity and divine mission of Jesus Christ is, as we 
have already seen, inextricably interwoven. Certain other mir- 

1 Glaubenslehre, I. p. 594; compare Rothe, Zur Dogmatik, p. 84 f. 
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aculous events of the Old Testament seem most intimately con- 
nected with the progress of divine revelation in Israel. We 
cannot fail also to note how few miracles appear anywhere in 
Scripture that can possibly be regarded as sporadic wonders, 
which might be rejected on the very ground of their lack of 
connection with the system of scriptural truth. On the other 
hand, nothing but the falsest and most dangerous conception of 
the nature of Sacred Scripture can make the believer willing to 
risk all the miracles alike by binding them in a common bun- 
dle with one doctrine of the infallibility of their record. The 
validity of the stories of wonders in the lives of Samson, and of 
that swarm of prophets which surrounded Elijah and Elisha, 
cannot be made to test the validity of the Gospel narratives 
of Christ’s divine works. It is this consideration of organic 
connection which enables us in large measure to determine the 
epideictic value of the miracle. This value is in direct pro- 
portion to. the closeness of the organic connection which exists 
between each miracle and the truths of revelation. If such 
value is established at all by appropriate evidence, it remains 
perpetual; miracles which are in the relation of organic con- 
nection with the truths of revelation as much display and 
evince those truths to-day as they have ever done. But mira- 
cles which lack this relation lose by age whatever evidential 
value they may seem to have had to those who first witnessed 
them. And if we may make a distinction, which seems to be 
needed, between the epideictic value and the evidential force 
of any alleged miraculous event, we may say, the former is 
tested by its organic relations to truth, and, once established, is 
enduring: the latter is a vanishing quantity, even if it be at 
first of large apparent force.1 


1 The distinction of Aquinas between miracles ‘‘quae sunt ad fidei confirma- 
tionem’’ and those ‘‘ de quibus ipsa est fides ’’ (compare 2 Tim. ii. 8; Rom, i. 3) is, 
indeed, to be affirmed; but the question how far the former can have any perma- 
nent evidential force without acquiring close connections of faith with the latter 
is one about which theological opinion has diverged widely. (Compare Stein- 
meyer, Die Wunderthaten des Herrn, p. 22 f.) Buddeus held, that not only the 
truth of the Christian religion, but even the existence of Deity, could be indisputa- 
bly demonstrated by the miracle. But, according to Gerhard, “ per miracula non 
possunt probari oracula:” the miracles he likens to the seals of a letter, which 
when torn away prove nothing. ‘‘ Praedicatio per miracula confirmatur, miracu- 
la autem per praedicationem’”’ (Theophylact). Rothe, who will not go with 
Schleiermacher, and say that the miracles of Christ are perfectly superfluous for 
our faith (see Der Christliche Glaube, I. pp. 106 ff. and II. p. 236 f.), nevertheless 
rejects the apologetic value of the miracle. Others go so far as Weisse, and de- 
clare that a miracle, if witnessed by their own eyes, would have no evidential force; 
and still others continue to strive in vain to impart such force to all the miracles 
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Those miracles of Scripture, other things being equal, are 
best attested which conform most closely to that pure concep- 
tion of the miraculous which is itself, in its characteristics and 
in its growth, one of the important elements in proof of the 
inspiration of Scripture. The inner miracle of inspiration, and 
the outward form of revelation, the miracle proper, act and re-act 
in evidence each upon the other. But we have already seen,! 
that the conception of prophetic inspiration and of the nature 
of prophecy underwent a process of purifying, which separated 
it more and more widely from the heathen mantic of antiquity. 
The same process is apparent in the biblical conception of the 
miracle proper. The wonders wrought by Moses are avowedly 
like those wrought by the Egyptian magicians; they are mani- 
festly unlike those wrought by Christ. From all the analogies 
involved in the case, we have nothing else to expect than that 
such a change in certain unessential elements of the conception 
of miracles should result from the general changes in religious 
ideas wrought by the process of divine self-revelation. The 
New-Testament conception, as it attaches itself to the personal- 
ity of Jesus Christ, is as truly higher and purer than the con- 
ception of many of the wonders wrought by prophets in the 
Old Testament, as the law of the Gospel is higher and purer 
than the Mosaic Torah. Especially difficult do we find the 
case when the ascription of lying miracles and wonders is made 
to false divinities, which are thus represented as having author- 
ity over the forces of nature. Nor can it be denied that this 
conception invites a stricter scrutiny of the probable origin 
and nature of narratives involving the conception (see Exod. vii. 
eet 2o1., Vill. (,ix. 11; compare Deut:. xiii. 1-8). There is 
undoubted force, moreover, in the assertion of Schultz,2 who 
makes the apparent extravagances of the Book of Daniel, and 
of some of the Apocrypha, depend upon the general change 
undergone in the conception of God and his relations to his 
kingdom. Nor can we deny the declaration of the same author 
to the effect, that many narratives of the Old Testament — such 
as those which place the miraculous strength of Samson in his 
unshorn hair (Judg. xvi. 16 f.), make the mantle of the prophet 
divide the waters, whether used by himself (2 Kings il. 8) or 
by another (14), heal the waters with salt (ii. 20), make the 


of the Bible even when considered apart from their closeness of organic relation 
to truths accepted on other grounds. 

1 Part I., chap. iv. 

2 See Alttestamentliche Theologie, p. 786, for confirmatory passages. 
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iron swim by casting a stick into the water (vi. 5 f.), and render 
the poisonous pottage innoxious by pouring in meal (iv. 40 f.) 
—make decidedly the impression of thaumaturgic displays. 
We have, however, to remember that some of the above-men- 
tioned narratives are intimately connected with the biblical 
doctrine of unseen spiritual agencies; and that this doctrine, 
in purified and modified form, is apparently maintained in the 
teachings of the New Testament, and even in the declarations 
and conduct of Christ. In this connection, the healing of the 
diseases attributed to demoniacal possession particularly de- 
mands attention. These miracles of Christ, then, and to some 
extent also certain miracles of the Old Testament, receive help 
for their acceptance and understanding from the first of our 
four criteria: that is to say, they have acquired certain connec- 
tions with biblical truth which serve to confizm them, and to 
place them in their right relations to other contents of revela- 
tion. The same remark holds true with respect to miracles like 
those of Matt. xiv. 86 (Mark v. 25 f.); Luke vi. 19; Acts v. 
15, xix. 11 f. Representations which are so much lke the 
promiscuous curing of certain kinds of disorders by relics, or 
by articles of clothing from the persons of those supposed to 
possess this peculiar virtue, undoubtedly savor of a different 
and lower conception of miracles. ‘They lose much of the 
strength of argument which enforces most of the New-Testa- 
ment narratives of miracles by the supreme and unique beauty 
of that very conception which they involve. They also lose 
much through the suspicion that the narratives themselves could 
not have originated otherwise than in mere popular expecta- 
tion that cures would be wrought in this manner, and in the 
ordinary experience that such expectation in many cases actu- 
ally works the expected cures: If, however, we receive that 
doctrine of the person of Christ, and that picture of the apos- 
tolic age, which alone will account for the facts of Christianity, 
these sweeping declarations of miraculous effects flowing from 
Jesus and his disciples receive a certain dogmatic support. It 
cannot be denied, on the one hand, that these effects are possi- 
ble; nor, on the other hand, that they fall short of the most 
conclusive evidence from the various sources. In general, we 
may claim for the miracles of the New Testament, that they 
evidence their own truth in the light of the New-Testament 
conception. This conception is a proof of the reality of the 
events which correspond to it. 
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Different narratives of miraculous events, as given in the 
Bible, present wholly different claims to acceptance on the 
eround of the amount and kind of direct evidence involved 
in the narratives. In certain cases we have evidence which is 
substantially at first hand, is corroborated by many trustworthy 
witnesses, and concerns facts of which the witnesses were most 
capable of giving convincing testimony. Such are those mira- 
cles of our Lord which have the concurrent testimony of two or 
more Evangelists, and which therefore belonged to the narra- 
tives of his life most frequently testified to by his contemporary 
disciples. Such is also the miracle of his resurrection. Other 
alleged narratives of miracles come to us from the dimmest and 
remotest antiquity, and are, moreover, manifestly the records 
of popular beliefs, or current stories which had originated and 
maintained themselves in changing form long before they were 
recorded in Scripture. Of some of them it must be said, that 
we can only conjecture what historic fact lay at the base of the 
original narrative. The utter inadequacy of any combination 
of theories of myths, legends, and popular stories, to account for 
the alleged supernatural origin of Christianity, is an assumption 
of faith, and is more and more becoming a verdict of criticism. 
Such theories are also far from being able to account for the 
miraculous contents of the Old Testament. Nor need we resort 
to the less radical conclusions of Keim, and suppose certain 
narratives of miracles, like that of the demoniac swine, to have 
originated wholly in popular fable, and others to have grown 
up from some germ of a saying, or figure of speech, by repeti- 
tion from mouth to mouth and Gospel to Gospel.t But, on the 
other hand, certain narratives of wonders in portions of the Old 
Testament have originated in such a way as to make it impossi- 
ble to derive from them any direct evidence for their content 
of miracles. For example: on being told (Judg. xv. 19) that 
Elohim clave a hollow place at Lechi (or split a tooth in the 
jaw: so Luther), and thus opened a miraculous fountain for 
the refreshment of Samson when he was weary with the slaugh- 
ter of his enemies, we are far less certain as to what historical 
fact underlay this statement than we are that the statement 
itself did not originate in any first-hand testimony to such a 
miraculous fact. 


1 Thus the history narrated Matt. iv. 18 and the parable xiii. 47 f. might, Keim 
supposes, have given rise to the narrative of the miracle Luke v. 4 f.; and the 
parable of Luke xiii. 6 f., to the miracle of Matt. xxi. 19. 
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We have already seen, that the so-called laws of nature can 
be used, neither as an idea nor as a congeries of associated sci- 
entific facts, to discredit the miracles of Scripture; and, further- 
more, that the validity which these miracles possess as elements 
and signs of revelation is not dependent upon their being viola- 
tions or suspensions of those laws. It is true, however, that 
the entire course of nature furnishes certain analogies in the 
light of which we must examine each alleged miracle. Inas- 
much as the very idea of the miracle requires that there shall 
be both a course of nature to whose events it may stand in 
contrast, and also certain natural conditions which limit it as 
an event happening in the course of nature; the substances, 
laws, and forces which form the complex of this course must be 
taken into the account of every miracle. The miracle has not 
its origin in second causes: it must be referred for its causation 
to the divine will. But it cannot be referred to the divine 
will without taking the second causes into the account. We 
affirm with the utmost confidence, that God will not repeatedly 
overturn the physical universe in order to reveal his power; 
and in affirming this conviction we are only viewing the divine 
self-revelation in the light of its own idea. Moreover, the 
biblical narratives in many instances decidedly invite the at- | 
tempt to interpret them by analogies taken from so-called nat- _ 
ural events. We have seen that the Bible makes no sharp 
distinction between such events as we might possibly account 
for wholly by second causes, and such others as we could not 
thus account for: in biblical language, a miracle is an event 
which is looked upon as extraordinary, is referred to the divine 
will, and connected teleologically with the divine spiritual king- 
dom. The biblical usage favors, then, the familiar distinction 
between the relative miracle and the miracle proper. Some of 
its miraculous events are to be conceived of as divinely arranged 
coincidences of nature and the spiritual kingdom.! The super- 
natural element in such events consists in this, that the divine 
will operates to co-ordinate the second causes for marked ethi- 
cal purposes; the forces of nature are providentially brought 
into a particular conjunction, perhaps in greatly exaggerated 
degree, and with a more manifest tendency to further the inter- 
ests of God’s kingdom. These extraordinary natural phenomena 
thus serve to make the divine will known, and are justly referred 
to it as the element which religion necessarily recognizes in 

1 Dorner, Glaubenslehre, I. p. 606. 
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them. In this way we may render an account of the events 
which an historical criticism of the narrative of the plagues of 
Egypt confirms as accepted facts. On the one hand, we cannot 
remain true, not only to the spirit and general outlines of this 
narrative of divine deliverance (see Exod. vi. 6 f., vii—xii.), but 
also to that view of the whole transaction which is woven into 
the very thought and life of the delivered nation (compare Ps. 
Ixxviii. 48, evi. 21 f.), and yet regard the result as due to “the 
most extraordinary exertions and most noble activities ” of the 
people themselves in their struggle for freedom (so Ewald). 
On the other hand, we cannot deny the very plain connection 
of all these so-called miracles with the natural conditions and 
events of ordinary life in Egypt. The people were not, in any 
sense of the words, their own deliverers: they were led out as 
a horde of cowardly and abject slaves, by a leader divinely ap- 
pointed and equipped for the purpose. Ezekiel (xvi. 3 f.) per- 
tinently compares them to a new-born infant cast out to perish 
in its own blood. It is the historical fact, that their deliverance 
was accomplished by divine coincidences, which underlies the 
characteristic descriptions of a contest over them between 
Jehovah and the heathen divinities and worldly power of. 
Egypt. And yet even the succession of the wonders which 
wrought their deliverance is connected, as Eichhorn was the 
first to show, with the natural progress of the Egyptian year 
from the overflow of the Nile in June to the following spring. 
Considerations like those mentioned above must affect our 
judgment of many of the visions of the Bible. To give them, 
so far as is possible, an explanation in the analogies of the ordi- 
nary and law-abiding operations of body and mind, does not 
necessarily prejudice the existence also of a supernatural ele- 
ment. That God can act immediately upon the human body 
and soul to produce impressions which shall serve the purposes 
of revelation, is not to be denied. That he does also serve the » 
same purposes by co-ordinating the second causes according to 
the laws of body and mind, there is as little reason to deny. 
Thus the visions of Acts viii. 26, ix. 10, xviii. 9, are not so to be 
interpreted as to resolve all the phenomena into myths which 
were caused as the reflex of mental impressions and emotions. 
Neither are we to reject the explanation which may be derived 
from analogous physico-psychological phenomena, —an explana- 


1 Compare Exod. xii. 12, xv. 11, xviii. 11; Num. xxiii. 4; Ps. Ixxviii. 12, evi. 
iets OXLNS 
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tion which is as clearly suggested in the cases of Acts x., xvi. 
9, xxii. 17, xxiii. 11, xxvii. 23, as it is inadequate in the cases 
of Acts v. 19, xii. 7, and xvi. 25 f. The analogies derived from 
the same class of physico-psychological laws are worthy or 
unworthy to be brought into connection with the miraculous 
cures of our Lord, according to the manner in which we make 
use of them. To explain these cures by any known or con- 
ceivable combination of the second causes, which is possible to 
human nature, we have found to be wholly inadmissible. But 
that the natural supremacy of mind over body, and the ordinary 
relations of the divine mind to nature, and the constitutional 
subordination of all spirits to the spirit of purity, furnish analo- 
gies in the light of which we may consider these miracles, there 
is abundant reason to maintain. ‘The very idea of the miracle 
introduces the necessary element of divine free-will, and thus 
makes the event not wholly explicable by second causes; but the 
fact that each miracle is an event in nature, also makes possible 
certain partial explanations of it as related to ordinary events. 

And that the difficulties interposed by a consideration of the 
course of nature may become insurmountable by any given or 
even conceivable amount of testimony in history, we are forced 
to assert by the nature of the case. No event which overthrows 
its own logical foundations can be established by tradition or 
by written records. It is for this reason, that those deny all 
miracles who can conceive of the world only as a self-contained 
whole, rigidly excluding every form of the supernatural. But 
even for the mind which most heartily accepts all the great 
scriptural ideas of revelation, there are supposable cases where 
the testimony of Scripture itself could only be looked upon as 
in apparently hopeless contradiction with the necessary ideas 
of revelation as derived from the course of nature. 

The bearing of this fourth class of considerations may be 
illustrated in the case of the narrative of Josh. x. 12 f.; although 
in this case, as elsewhere, the foregoing three criteria must also 
be taken into the account. What impresses us with regard to 
this alleged miracle of Josh. x. 12 f. is, then: (a) the stupen- 
dous character of the miracle itself; (0) the uncertain character 
of the historical evidence; (¢) the apparent lack of due moral 
motive and of organic connection with the truths and facts of 
Scripture! All attempts to depreciate the plain meaning of 


1 Other instances, in which Jehovah is conceived of as punishing the enemies 
of Israel with hail-stones, are found Exod. ix. 19, 25; Job xxxviii. 22, 23; Isa. 
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the narrative, and thus relieve it of this stupendous character, 
are rebuked by the integrity of devout criticism. The command 
of Joshua, Be silent! or, Stand still! (015), and the correspond- 
ing statement, the sun was silent, or stood still (01), in the 
midst of heaven, and did not haste to go down fora day long, — 
are quite incompatible with any lengthening, by an hour or 
two, of the usual twilight... That the author of Joshua under- 
stood his source of information to speak of a miraculous arrest 
of the sun and moon, — which are ordinarily seen moving across 
the heavens and “hasting” to their going down,—in mid- 
heavens, and for a time equal to that from sunrise to sunset, we 
have no right to deny. And that he narrated a fact, until the 
rise of the Copernican theory of the solar system there was no 
sufficient reason to question. But since that time various ex- 
planations of so difficult an assertion have been deemed neces- 
sary. Among them we need only note the following: The 
author spoke of a miraculous retardation of the earth’s motion 
(Lilienthal, Mosheim, and others); or of an extraordinary re- 
fraction of light (Grotius, Clericus, Dathe); or of lightning 
following the hail (J. D. Michaelis); or of a great shower of 
meteors, and an accompanying disturbance of the earth’s course 
(Volek in Herzog and Plitt). But all such explanations con- 
tradict the historical accuracy of the narrative without at all 
accounting for the alleged miracle. More decidedly reprehen- 
sible still is the subterfuge of Keil, who supposes that the day 
was subjectively lengthened, in that Joshua and the Israelites 
were so busy killing their enemies, and so without accurate 
timepieces, that the work of this day seemed like the work of 
two days without miraculous aid. We have also to consider 
that the historical ground of the narrative is very insecure.® 
The picturesqueness of the scene shows, indeed, that a descrip- 
tion of this battle had been left on record by an eye-witness.* 
But the “song praising the great deeds of that day ” (Keil), and 


xxx. 30, xxxii. 19; Ezek. xiii. 11. The standing-still of the sun, however, finds 
its closest analogy in the Greek classics, where Agamemnon prays that Zeus will 
not let the sun go down until he has destroyed Priam’s dwelling (Iliad, IT. 415 f.) : 
similar events are narrated in the Odyssey as occurring in the behalf of Ulysses 
(see xxiii. 241 f., and compare Iliad, xviii. 239 f.). 
1 The author of Sirach lengthens the time so as to make two full days out of 
one (xlvi. 4); but Josephus softens the narrative into a lengthening of the day 
CAV ol, 1%;) 

2 Commentary, in loco. To this remarkable explanation Keil adds the quasi- 
scientific one, that, if we must accept the narrative literally, still all the move- 
ments of the heavenly bodies are merely phenomenal. 

3 Compare Bleek, Einl., p. 1380. 4 So Ewald, History of Israel, II. p. 250 f. 
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contained in the Book of Jasher, — a work apparently not com- 
pleted until after the time of David (compare 2 Sam. i. 18), — 
furnished the basis for this representation of the Book of Joshua; 
and the representation itself seems to have been gained by mis- 
understanding the figurative speech of poetry as though it were 
a narrative of veritable history. We find ourselves, then, com- 
pelled to take the following position. The author of the Book: 
of Joshua, in taking his account from the ancient poetic source 
of the Book of Jasher, misinterpreted its war-song as the state- 
ment of fact. Of the magnitude of the physical difficulties 
which stood opposed to this interpretation, the writer of Joshua 
had, of course, no adequate conception. 

The illustrations already given of the relations in which the 
miraculous contents of the Bible stand to a true doctrine of 
Sacred Scripture, might be indefinitely increased. But our 
previous conclusions must rather be left to suggest and system- 
atize for each reader his own attempts at illustrating the gen- 
eral theme. For us a brief statement of these conclusions must 
suffice. 

The doctrine of revelation and the doctrine of miracles are 
closely related doctrines: the very ideas from which these doc- 
trines take their rise are identified in the biblical representation. 
The fact of miracles and the fact of revelation are, therefore, 
correlated facts; and so does the Bible, with the greatest sim- 
plicity and yet with the most profound philosophic and religious 
insight, represent the case. Its conception of the miraculous, 
and the narratives of the miraculous which it contains, — so far 
as they correspond to the conception, — evince its own claim to 
the characteristics of revelation and inspiration. Of alleged 
miracles there has been in history, and there still is, an abun- 
dance; but of miracles which correspond to the loftiest and 
purest idea of God and his self-revelation, there are few or 
none outside of the Bible. The record is itself bathed in the 
light of a heavenly idea. The Scriptures receive, then, from 
their miraculous contents, that same attestation, as being sacred 
and inspired, which comes from all their contents of revelation. 
The record of the miracles of revelation which they give to us 
is in general a record that bears its own marks of being derived 
from the true idea of revelation. We may conclude: Such a 
conception, and such a manner of narrating alleged miraculous 
events, are undoubtedly the product of divine inspiration. 

This inspiration which belongs in general to the biblical record 
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of the miracles is, however, to be derived from the influence of 
revelation itself. It is the spiritual insight which interprets 
whatever the senses behold, in its right relations to God and to 
the divine kingdom. To narrate the mere story of a miracle 
faithfully and accurately does not necessarily require or evince 
inspiration in the narrator. Such work may be better done by 
an academy of scientists than by a group of believers. But to 
discern the inner meaning of an event so as to declare that it is 
a miracle, and so as to recall human thought to God the author, 
and so as both to appreciate and to make appreciated the place 
of the event in the divine self-revelation, — this does require 
and evince divine inspiration. It does not, on the other hand, 
vitiate the trustworthiness of the witness as to his attested 
facts. The biblical records of the biblical miracles generally 
bear the plain marks of being themselves suffused with the 
ideas of revelation; the writers of the records show that they 
have received those ideas by inspiration. So far forth, then,. 
may their record be regarded as sacred and divine. 

Among the general characteristics which most difference the: 
biblical records of miracles from all others, we have had reason: 
to note the following: (1) a lack of that disposition to exagger-- 
ate which belongs to the stories of mere thaumaturgic display ; 
(2) a wonderful discretion and reserve about passing beyond the 
limits fixed for all miraculous events by the course of nature; 
(8) a fidelity, for the age remarkable, in adhering to conceptions 
of order, law, and steadfast control; and yet (4) a constant 
maintaining of the position that God has not exhausted or 
restrained his activities by that order of nature which itself 
only evinces his wisdom and power; (5) a kind of holy tele- 
ology which makes the miracle not a medium of display, but a 
moment or element of God’s self-revelation in redemption. 

But that this “inspiration” of moral insight into the truths 
of revelation has no more secured the miraculous than the 
more purely scientific contents of the Bible from all error; 
we have abundant reason to conclude. Even in so important 
matters as the miracles of Scripture, inspiration has not made 
itself the guaranty of infallibility. In the case of the record 
of our Lord’s resurrection, that most important of miraculous, 
events, the details of the record are peculiarly difficult to har-- 
monize with any claim to strict historical accuracy; and surely 
in this case, if anywhere, might we expect such a guaranty to 
be given. Moreover, certain of the miraculous narratives of 
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the Old Testament are—as we have already seen, and shall 
soon discover more fully —ancient and wide-spread, or more 
local, traditions, whose historical accuracy it is impossible to 
authenticate. What facts, in any special case, underlay these 
traditions, it belongs to criticism to establish. It cannot, how- 
ever, be made a matter of the assumptions of faith to accept 
the entire accuracy of the traditions. It cannot be shown to 
be an element of the doctrine of Sacred Scripture to guarantee 
such accuracy by an assumption of infallibility. 

The above-mentioned claims to inspiration for the sive ae 
contents of the Bible must be applied very differently to differ- 
ent portions of the whole. That those portions which may be 
traced to apostolic influence can claim to be inspired, we have 
the promises of Christ, the nature of the case, and the criticism 
of the alleged facts, to establish. That those portions which 
may be traced to the teachings or writings of acknowledged 
‘prophets are also inspired, we may claim from the character and 
‘mission of the prophet, as well as from the nature of the records 
themselves. But that those which have their rise in tradition 
and ‘popular story are inspired, we can only claim in a more du- 
bious manner, and with a much looser application of the words. 
Whatever marks of divine characteristics may be stamped upon 
them would have to be distributed, so to speak, between the 
tradition itself, regarded as subject to the general influence of 
ideas of revelation in the nation, and the work of the redactor 
and publisher of the tradition in purifying it by the same influ- 
ence working through his own mind. 

In this chapter, as in all the preceding chapters, we have come 
upon no proof of a special divine influence, given for the pur- 
pose of composition, and guaranteeing the ethical or historical 
infallibility of the composition itself. We have as yet found 
no claim, direct or indirect, to an inspiration which is specifi- 
cally ad seribendum or in secribendo. But this examination of 
the miraculous contents of Scripture, like that of its so-called 
scientific contents, suggests, for some portions at least, the pos- 
sibility of some influence resembling that which has been called 
an impulsus ad scribendum, as well as the doctrine of a certain 
divine assistance in the work of writing. 


CHA bel HR ENG 


THE DOCTRINE OF SACRED SCRIPTURE AS RELATED TO THE 
HISTORICAL CONTENTS OF THE BIBLE. 


“ THE Bible,” says Westcott,! “is the oldest and truest vindi- 
cation of the dignity of history.” Accepting this statement 
provisionally, as embodying conclusions from a critical survey 
of the historical contents of the Old and New Testaments, the 
final purpose of this chapter requires that we should also be 
able to reverse the thought, and declare: One of the oldest and 
truest vindications of the divine origin and nature of Sacred 
Scripture is the dignity of its history. The dignity of biblical 
history may be ascribed, primarily, to the nature of that sub- 
ject which furnishes the material for this history, and which is. 
the kingdom of God on earth in its preparation for, and reali- 
zation of, the advent of the Redeemer. It may also be ascribed, 
secondarily, to the dignity of the form in which the history is 
given. For an ethical and religious consciousness on the part 
of the writers, as to the dignity of their subject, manifestly 
pervades the historical narratives of the Bible. So far do the 
conclusions of criticism and the impressions born of faith unite 
upon these views, that it might seem possible to dispense with 
any lengthy treatment of the relations of the historical narra- 
tives of Scripture to the doctrine of its origin and nature. It 
is in matters of biblical history, however, that many of the 
most difficult inquiries and perplexing adjustments of conflict- 
ing considerations are certain to arise. Instead, then, of dis- 
pensing with a detailed inquiry, we must the rather give to 
it a more painstaking consideration. Yet we cannot hope to 
accomplish more than to make a few clear distinctions, advance 
certain more or less probable opinions, and illustrate these dis- 
tinctions and opinions by individual cases, selected — be it 
understood, with many chances of error in details of statements 
— from the overwhelming amount of materials at command.? 

1 Introduction to the Study of the Gospels, Boston, 1866, p. 68. 


2 In regard to no other part of the entire investigation does the author feel 
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A critical examination of the historical contents of the Bible, 
in their relation to the doctrine of Sacred Scripture, is made 
both more imperative and more difficult by two classes of prev- 
alent opinions. On the one hand, it is the opinion of a numer- 
ous class of critics, that the history of both the Old and the 
New Testaments is largely fabricated and untrustworthy; that, 
indeed, the alleged history is not in any worthy sense historical. 
And, in the face of the arguments which they present, it is the 
shallowest folly to busy the apologetic forces of histerical Chris- 
tianity solely with quibbles about the possibility of justifying 
this or that detail of narrative, or of harmonizing this or that 
small discrepancy of one writer with another. The fundamen- 
tal question has already become a question as to the extent to 
which the alleged histories of the Bible are truly what they 
claim to be. On the other hand, a quite numerous class — 
scarcely of critics, but certainly of thinkers interested in bibli- 
cal inquiries — still maintain with unwavering confidence the 
assertion, that the historical contents of the Bible must be, not 
simply in the main trustworthy, but in their details infallible, 
in order that we may have any doctrine of Sacred Scripture at 
all. Between these two classes, there is danger that the cause 
which would unite historical criticism with true dogma, and 
with a rational faith in revelation and inspiration, may quite fall 
out of consideration and repute. 

We need, then, again and constantly to raise the question 
which Tholuck! raised more than forty years since in his reply 
to Strauss. We need to inquire in what way and how far we 
may make the distinction between the shell and the kernel of 
truth; with respect to historical contents, as with respect to 
all the contents of Scripture. That the words of Westcott 
also are appropriate, when he says, “The history of Christ 
Jesus is concrete doctrine, as doctrine is abstract history,” ? 
we have no room for doubt. We are in general ready to admit 
that the history of the Bible is given as concrete doctrine, and 
that its most precious doctrines are, as it were, abstracts from 
its history. But we can never allow our dogmatic confidence 
cither to construct history, or to pervert its statements of fact. 
When, therefore, Westcott further asserts (p. 39), “* The abso- 
lute impossibility of separating the two elements, the external 


more keenly the limited and uncertain nature of the result which he is able to 
obtain. 

1 Die Glaubwiirdigkeit der evangelischen Geschichte, 1838, p. 430. 

2 Ibid., p. 42. 
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and the internal, the historical and the doctrinal,” and thus 
makes the letter as indispensable and faultless as the spirit; 
and when, moreover, he abandons the canons of historical criti- 
cism, and idealizes and schematizes the discrepancies of the 
Evangelists, —we must object both to his method and to his con- 
clusions. To show how doctrinal truth, which is given by the 
spirit of revelation in historical form, should be distinguished 
from the historical faultiness of that form, may involve difficul- 
ties and dangers; but these difficulties and dangers are small 
in comparison with those involved in the denial of plain facts. 
We cannot deny, previous to examination, the possibility that 
the truth of revelation may be given in the form of only appar- 
ent historical narrative, and that critical inquiry may compel 
us to pronounce unhistorical some of the alleged histories of 
Scripture. 

The inquiry into the relations which the historical contents 
of the Bible sustain to the doctrine of Sacred Scripture may, 
then, fitly be divided according to a difference in the prima 
facie evidence for those contents. The one inquiry will thus 
become twofold. It will concern, in the first place, those parts 
of the Bible as to the historical character of which the dispute 
is either most plausible or most important. The question raised 
will then be: How far are the alleged histories really entitled 
to the claim to be genuine and substantially true histories? It 
will be at once apparent, that the range of the inquiry will be 
extended or restricted according to views held upon two yet 
more fundamental subjects. These two subjects are, first, the 
validity of alleged historical accounts of miracles, and, secondly, 
the date, authorship, and manner of composition, of the several 
books of the Bible. The first of these subjects we have already 
sufficiently considered: it will therefore, as far as possible, be 
separated from the present discussion. The narratives of 
Scripture will henceforth be regarded as subjects of historical 
criticism, without any prejudice against their historical character 
or perfect accuracy merely from the fact that many of them are 
narratives of supernatural events. The second of these subjects 
will receive special consideration, as to its connection with our 
whole inquiry, in a subsequent chapter. But it will be impos- 
sible in the present discussion to avoid certain assumptions as 
to the date, authorship, and construction of the separate parts 
of Scripture. In many cases, to hold an opinion upon such 
matters of Biblical Introduction is to settle at once our opinion 
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upon important matters of historical trustworthiness and accu- 
racy. 

The inquiry into the historical contents of the Bible will 
concern, in the second place, the accuracy and infallibility of 
those portions which must be held to be without doubt genu- 
inely historical. The relation of this branch of the inquiry to 
the inspiration of the writers of Sacred Scripture is at once 
apparent ; for is not this the chief concern of many when the 
subject of biblical history is even mentioned? It does not, 
indeed, belong to the conditions of historical composition, as 
they are dependent upon the nature of the human mind and of 
human testimony, as well as upon the way in which events 
necessarily happen, to achieve infallible history. As F. A. 
Wolf! declared years since: “It is often not within human 
power to give a true historical narrative: the philosophical head 
corrupts it often just as truly as the unphilosophical.” That 
all history of the past, even when narrated under the most 
favorable circumstances by contemporaries and eye-witnesses, 
abounds in inaccuracies of detail, and especially in numerical 
and chronological difficulties, is a matter of universal experi- 
ence. Are, then, the histories of the Old and New Testaments 
exceptions to the otherwise universal experience? Could we 
answer this question with an unqualified affirmative, we should 
quickly pass to the inference, that some supernatural influence 
had wrought upon the minds of their authors. We should 
rightly be inclined to regard the influence as the more wonder- 
ful and miraculous, when we considered by how many different 
authors these histories were written, and under how diverse 
circumstances and opportunities. There are, however, only 
two ways open by which to reach an affirmative answer. One 
way is that of induction as the result of searching and seru- 
pulous criticism. We may test each part of the historical 
contents by such means as are at our disposal; by comparison 
with external authorities, by comparison of part with part, and 
by all the devices of internal criticism. Or we may rely upon 
some general assumption of the necessities of faith as giving an 
inflexible law to the historic record of revelation. But that 
such an assumption cannot claim authority from the Bible 
itself, we have seen as one result of the First Part of our work. 
That the same assumption does not follow from the nature of 
revelation and inspiration, we shall subsequently see. No sat- 

1 Alterthumswissenschaft, ITI. p. 257. 
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isfactory dogmatic reason exists for assuming the historic infal- 
libility of Sacred Scripture. The Bible can be regarded as 
being, and can really be, Sacred Scripture, even though it be 
found simply as accurate in its statements of fact as belongs 
(we may say naturally) to the circumstances of its authors 
with respect to their sources of information and their facilities 
of composition. 

How monstrous is the counter-assumption, that, on the prin- 
ciple of falsus in uno falsus in omnibus, the critics of the so- 
called destructive school may quite reject the narratives which 
they find historically faulty, as though they were not history at 
all, we must feel all the more keenly when we compare the 
Bible with the case of profane history. He who has been 
styled the father of modern scepticism and criticism, —no less 
discerning and honest a man than Lessing,!—fitly asked, “ If 
now Livy and Dionysius and Polybius and Tacitus are treated 
so frankly and nobly by us that we do not put them to the rack 
for every syllable, why not also Matthew and Mark and Luke 
and John?” Modern criticism, although it is fast recovering 
from the gross and coarse method of Strauss, still needs to 
remind itself, that to announce concerning Jesus the verdict 
of “dead without particulars,” on the ground of discrepancies 
in the accounts of his resurrection, is to be not simply without 
faith towards the Lord, but also without fairness towards his 
biographers. 

Closely connected with the preceding distinctions is yet 
another, which must be made preliminary to a detailed investi- 
gation. We must distinguish between the relations sustained 
by the material of biblical history to the spirit of revelation 
and to the inspiration of the writers, and those relations sus- 
tained by the form of this history. It is indeed true that no 
really historical composition is possible in which the material is 
not itself modified by the form. Even in the case of narratives 
made by different eye-witnesses, the conceptions and the entire 
mental furnishing and condition of the narrators will impress 
themselves upon the alleged facts which the eye-witnesses nar- 
rate. Where the material of history comes to the historian at 
several stages of remove from the events, this material will 
have been repeatedly modified by the conceptions of those 
through whom it has been transmitted, and will receive yet 
another modification through the historian himself. We see at 


1 See among the Theologische Streitschriften, the one called Eine Duplik. 
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once, therefore, the importance of such inquiries as the follow- 
ing: What does the spirit of revelation furnish, whether of 
material or of form, to the historical contents of Sacred Scrip- 
ture? What does the inspiration, which we are able to attrib- 
ute to the authors of these contents, guarantee as to fulness 
and trustworthiness of material, and as to purity and ethical 
excellence of form? Were the mere facts of the past ever 
revealed to the writers of the Bible; or was the work of reve- 
lation confined to imparting an ethical and religious insight 
into the meaning of those facts which came to them as pre- 
served in ways at once natural and providential? How far did 
the inspiration of the writers preserve them from accepting, 
from their sources, erroneous statements of fact? 

In answer to these and all similar inquiries, our conclusions 
are best reached as the result of an inductive examination; 
especially since we have no answer given to us on the authority 
of our Lord and his apostles. At present we need only to 
allude to the significance of some of these conclusions. 

The most fundamental of the above inquiries concerns the 
sources of information as to the past which the biblical histo- 
rians had at their disposal. In the case of these historians the 
sources may all be reduced to two, — tradition and previously 
written records. The value of tradition depends upon many 
considerations, such as its purity, the nature of the subject 
treated, the ability to trace the tradition to its alleged source in 
fact, the method taken for its delivery, its intrinsic probability, 
and other considerations.! The value of previous documents 
depends upon equally numerous and complex considerations. 
And these two classes of sources interact with one another in 
many ways. That the historians of the Bible made use of both 
these sources, admits of abundant proof from their own writ- 
ings; and that the sources they made use of had all the char- 
acteristics which belong to such sources, and which render 
them only relatively trustworthy and accurate, admits of the 
same proof. It is also quite plain to him who observes worthily 
of the subject, that the spirit of revelation which pervades the 
books of the Bible may to a certain extent purify them from 
historical error; for especially in the case of all the writings of 
antiquity is it a fact that many of the most extravagant histori- 


1 See the very instructive remarks of Ewald upon tradition, History of Israel, — 
I. pp. 13-49; and the chapter on Augenzeugenschaft und Ueberlieferung, in Weiss’ — 
Leben Jesu, I. pp. 124-139. 
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cal errors are the result of false ethical and religious views. 
We cannot, however, on this ground assert that any degree 
of ethical and religious inspiration could prevent the biblical 
writers from receiving into their histories the errors of fact in 
the sources from which they were obliged to draw. The spirit 
of revelation will, so to speak, do the best it can to give right 
ethical and religious form to such material as comes to its hand. 
But for even inspired writers to construct history out of their 
own imaginings would not result in laying assured historical 
foundations for the record of the kingdom of God on earth. We 
have reason to doubt whether prophetic inspiration ever results 
in the clear and definite knowledge of some single occurrence 
which is to take place in the future. We have much more rea- 
son to doubt whether the inspiration of the historians of the 
Bible ever of itself gives a clear and definite knowledge of some 
otherwise unknown event which has happened in the past. At 
any rate, our conceptions, if they are formed by the inductive 
method, must accord with the preparation upon which the bibli- 
cal writers seem dependent, and with the nature of the result 
which they accomplish. 

With these preliminary observations, we turn to the first and 
most important of our proposed inquiries: Are all the appar- 
ently historical portions of the Bible in fact genuinely his- 
torical? The answer must be given in the presentation of 
selected examples, for a complete critical survey of the entire 
ground would be simply impossible. As to the vastly superior 
importance of this question, when compared with the question 
of perfect accuracy in details, there can be no intelligent differ- 
ence of opinion. The examples selected will lead us to con- 
sider several books and smaller sections of the Old Testament, 
and —although only very briefly and imperfectly — the histo- 
ries of our Lord in the New Testament. | 

We consider, first of all, the opening chapters of Genesis, 
from the third to the twelfth. These chapters are of especial 
value and interest to our subject; both because their original 
sources are undoubtedly merely traditional, and because we are 
here able to compare the biblical traditions with corresponding 
ones which grew up on other grounds. Among the early tradi- 
tions common to the Hebrews and other nations of antiquity, is 
that of 

The first pair, and their happy condition in their original 
dwelling-place. The view, so widely spread, that man was 
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formed from the soil, or from clay, does not demand a common 
historical origin: it is rather an easy and inevitable conclusion 
of the first attempt to account for his origin (compare Gen. ii. 
7). The Iranian tradition of the creation of man, as found in 
the Bundehesh, —and, although the present version is subse- 
quent to the Mussulman conquest of Persia, it is believed by 
Windischmann, Spiegel, Lenormant, and others, to have an 
indigenous and truly ancient character, — narrates the creation 
of Gayomaretan, the typical man.! Lenormant,? relying upon 
the researches of Windischmann, Roth, Kuhn, and Lassen, 
asserts that originally the first man was the being called by the 
Indians Yama, and by the Iranians Yima; and that in the earli- 
est legends he unites in himself the traits which Genesis sepa- 
rates and assigns both to Adam and to Noah. This typical man 
is the child of heaven, and the father both of antediluvian and 
postdiluvian humanity. The biblical doctrine of the creation 
of man involves an original distinction of sexes, and is not to 
be compared with the Phoenician and other myths which make 
the first man androgynous. This interpretation of Gen. vy. 2, 
although advocated on the ground of the absence of the arti- 
cle,? is opposed to Gen. i. 27 f., and to the teaching of our Lord, 
Matt. xix. 4-6: of it the remark of Dillmann‘* is emphatically 
true, * Rabbinical insipidity and heathenish mythological forms 
of thinking lie close together.” The Chaldean account of Gen- 
esis, so far as it can be derived from the fragments preserved 
in the British Museum, does not comprise a narrative of the 
formation of man.5 The other related traditions besides that 
of the Bundehesh, having been shaped by pantheistic religious 
views, do not derive man from the free act of the divine will, 
but leave his origin to vague ideas of his having emanated from 
Deity by various steps of transition which extend through count- 
less ages of time. We are at once led, then, to observe the 
purifying and ennobling influence of biblical monotheism upon 
the tradition of the creation of the first pair. 

That the original condition of man was one of happy inno- | 
cency, there is a concurrence of various traditions. The reign 


1 See Les Origines de l’Histoire. Paris, 1880, p. 50 f. 

2 Tbid., p. 68. Compare Lassen, Indische Alterthumskunde, L., p. 519. 

8 Even by Lenormant. Compare Ibid., p. 55 f. 4 Die Genesis, in loco. 

5 George Smith supposed that one of these fragments contains portions of an 
address from Deity to man newly created (see the New-York ed., 1876, pp. 15 and 
77 f.); and according to Lenormant, who pronounces the translation of Mr. Smith 
‘“‘ very inexact,’ and that of M. Oppert “infinitely superior,’’ it may perhaps be 
the creation of man which is here referred to (see Les Origines, p. 45 f., note). 
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of the god Ra, which inaugurated the existence of humanity, 
was, in the tradition of the Egyptians, an age of gold.1. The 
four ages of the Book of Manu, although the attempts of Ewald 2 
and Maury to find in the Bible traces of the same chronological 
division must be pronounced misleading, have this in common 
with Genesis, that they begin with an age of innocence and 
happiness. So, too, is the golden age of Hesiod, the earliest 
of his four.2 “The Garden of Eden is a traditional conception, 
wrought over, as it were, by the power of Hebrew religious 
ideas. The existence of symbolic elements corresponding to 
various myths of other peoples is shown by an examination of 
the narrative of Genesis in the light of comparative religion. 
Indeed, its form of conceiving God and his self-revelation seems 
unlike any elsewhere found in the Old Testament; which, al- 
though it frequently speaks of definite localities where divine 
self-revelations are made, never otherwise represents Deity as 
dwelling in a fixed place, and even enjoying the delights of the 
evening coolness (compare iii. 8).4 The entire picture seems 
not to have originated on Palestinian soil. Corresponding pic- 
tures represent those mountains of the gods to the northward, 
which the Indians found in Meru, and thought of as fitted out 
with shining gold and precious stones;°® where were wonderful 
trees (especially the tree Kalpavriksha, “the tree of desires’’), 
and whence flowed down the streams that brought blessing 
with them. So also did the Iranians place the blessed abode 
in the mountain range Hara-berezaiti, that surrounded the sea 
Vourukasha; this abode had wonderful trees, among which 
was the tree of immortality and life. From one of the highest 
peaks of the mountain range, the water of life streamed down.® 
Still more definitely like the narrative of Genesis is the repre- 
sentation of the Bundehesh concerning the garden of Yima, with 
its freedom from night and darkness, and cold and hot winds, 
in which Ahura-Mazda gave to Mithra a dwelling-place. The 
tradition which locates this blessed region’in Northern moun- 
tains is recognized in the Old Testament (Isa. xiv. 18; Ezek. 
xxviii. 13 f.). That the narrator of Gen. ili. believed Eden still 
to be in existence, is inferred from ii. 24; and especially from 
iv. 16, where the position of Nod is fixed as in front of Eden. 
Its location, which has already wandered from Scandinavia and 


1 Lenormant, Ibid., p. 58. 2 History of Israel, I. p. 256 f. 
8 Works and Days, X. 103-199. 4 See Dillmann, Ibid., 56 f. 

5 See Ritter, Erdkunde, II. 2, pp. 7-14. 

6 So Windischmann and Spiegel, as cited by Dillmann. 
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the Prussian coast to the islands of the South Sea, can never be 
determined ;! and he who hesitates to adopt the opinion upon 
which, says Winer,” recent investigators are united, and to 
declare the account a “fragment of mythical geography,” must 
at least admit with Delitzsch, “ Paradise is lost, and its four 
rivers are therefore an unsolved riddle.” Closely connected with 
this tradition is another; viz., that of 

The temptation and the fall. After a season of purity Yima, 
as we are instructed in the Yesht and Bundehesh,? sins, and is 
cast out of paradise, and given over to the power of the serpent. 
The Bundehesh relates the fall of the first man in a manner 
which preserves some of the most characteristic features of the 
narrative in Genesis. The primal sin consists, indeed, in a lying 
ascription of water, earth, trees, and all things fair and good, 
not to Ahura-Mazda but to Angro-Mainyus, the spirit of evil. 
A second sin consists, however, in taking and eating fruits pre- 
sented by a lying Deva.® This tradition also represents man as 
partaking of animal food only after the fall (compare Gen. i. 
29, ii. 9, 16, ili. 2, ix. 3), and as then first clothed with the skins 
of beasts (Gen. iii. 21). The Scandinavian myths tell of a 
garden in the midst of the world, where was perfect innocence, 
and where grew the fruits of immortality ; but Loki the tempter 
wrought evil there; and the means of his seduction were other 
fruits which he had discovered, as he alleged, in a wood. The 
records of Babylon and Chaldea, so far as now deciphered, 
contain no verbal allusion to the fall of man;® the same is true 
of the fragments of Berosus. But the mysterious and sacred 
plants which the Assyrian bas-reliefs so frequently represent 
as guarded by celestial genii, suggest the trees of life and of 
knowledge in the Garden of Eden: as yet, however, no incon- 


1 Of the four rivers, two may be fixed as the Euphrates and the Tigris. Ebers 
agrees with Ewald and others in thinking that by Gihon is meant the Ganges, 
which is considered as uniting with the Nile (Aegypten und die Biicher Mose’s, 
Lips a0-f.) 

2 Realworterbuch, article Eden. Compare the statement by Riietschi in Herzog 
and Plitt. 

3 Yesht, xix. 31-38 and 46; Bundehesh, xxiii. and xxxii. 

4 According to the Vendidad (i. 5-8), it is the flood caused by this serpent which 
obliges Yima forever to quit his happy abode. 

5 Compare Lenormant, Les Origines, p. 70 f. 

6 The fragments which George Smith interpreted as relating to the fall of the 
first man are now known—so Lenormant declares, on the authority of Oppert’s 
investigations — to have been misunderstood and mistranslated (Ibid., p. 73: com- 
pare Chaldean Account of Genesis, p. 83). 

7 Other unmistakable traces of the mythical tree of life are given by Lenor- 
mant, Ibid., p.76f. According to the same author, the most ancient name of 
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testable interpretation of the meaning of these bas-reliefs has 
been discovered. According to Schrader,! the figure of this 
sacred plant appears as the emblem of eternal life upon the 
sarcophagi discovered at Warkah. A stone cylinder, preserved 
in the British Museum, shows us a man and a woman facing 
each other on the two sides of a tree from which hang two 
great fruits, while they stretch out their hands to pluck them; 
behind the woman is an erect serpent.? The similar representa- 
tions in the fragments of Sanchoniathon and on Roman sar- 
cophagi, as well as those of early Christian art, came from the 
Old Testament rather than Chaldea or Phoenicia. Lenormant 
considers, however, that the vase found by Cesnola, and pre- 
served in the Metropolitan Museum in New-York City, proves 
an indigenous tradition of the fall among the early people of 
Canaan.® 

It is not necessary to describe the various forms in which the 
serpent plays his part in that religious and cosmogonic symbol- 
ism which seems to reach back to the time before the ancestors 
of Egyptians, Semites, and Aryans had separated; nor to dis- 
cuss the connection which he bears in other traditions with the 
fall of man. Mazdeism is the only ancient religion in which 
the serpent never symbolizes the good; and it is in this religion 
that we find the closest resemblance to the narrative of Genesis, 
with regard to the part of the serpent in the fall. In the form 
of a serpent does the spirit of evil descend upon the earth to 
corrupt it. There is thus introduced the conception of a moral 
temptation, and subsequent struggle between the forces of moral 
good and evil. Nor need we follow the many traces in Assyrian 
sources of those guardians of Eden, the cherubim (Gen. iii. 24) ; 
nor question the somewhat doubtful statement that the turning 
sword — both word and thing —is found among the Chaldean 
monumental records. We pause only to notice how lacking in 
any true ethical conception of the nature of sin and of its 
origin are all the other traditions than the Hebrew, — with the 


Babylon is, ‘‘ the place of the tree of life.’’ This sacred plant Lenormant identi- 
fies with the Asclepias acida, the soma of the Aryans, and the haoma of the 
Iranians, the intoxicating juice from the branches of which was offered in liba- 
tion to the gods. According to Schrader, however, it was a cypress. In a part of 
Chaldea, the palm rather furnished the type for the representations of the tree of 
life. Compare Ewald, Lehre der Bibel, III. p. 72 f. 

1 Jahrbiicher fiir protest. Theologie, 1875, p. 124 f. 

2 Chaldean Account of Genesis, p. 90 f. 

8 For the various widely scattered traces of the tree of knowledge, see Lenor- 
mant, p. 85 f., and compare Ewald, Ibid., I. p. 234. 
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probable exception of that of Mazdeism; and how certain it 
appears that we have in the account of Genesis a combination 
of traditional and symbolic and allegorical elements, wrought 
over and made into an ethical and religious unity by the force 
of the Mosaic religion. 

The various attempts made to connect the murder of Abel 
by Cain, and the founding of the first city, with other myths, 
legends, and traditions of antiquity, — whether to find a myth 
of the struggle between day and night,! or to trace the corre- 
spondence between Genesis and a confused mass of traditions, 
which range in subject and time from the Chaldean terminology 
for the months to the Roman legend of Romulus and Remus,? 
— are all quite unsatisfactory and misleading. 

The traditions which enter into the genealogies of the Cainites 
and Sethites offer themselves for further illustration of this 
branch of our subject. It seems probable that these documents 
were originally separate, and that the one embodied in Gen. iy., 
being of Jehovist origin, belonged with the account of the first 
murder; while the one in Gen. v. (with the exception of verse 
29), being of Elohist origin, was introduced as an immediate 
preparation for the narrative of the Flood. The parallelism 
between the names in the line of Adam through Cain, and the 
names in the line through Seth, is such that seven successive 
names correspond throughout, with the exception of slight 
changes in spelling, and the inversion of the names of Enoch, 
Irad, and Mehujael. It is doubtful whether we shall account 
for this fact by supposing that one tradition has taken two 
forms,’ or by supposing that there were two original traditions, 
—the one of the race of the godly, the other of that of the 
impious. In argument for the latter opinion, the difference in 
the two genealogies has been pointed out; the character of the 
genealogy of the Sethites being dry and precise, but that of 
the Cainites admitting more freely certain manifest elements 
of mingled traditions or myths. It is a probable conjecture 
of Hupfeld, that the former document originally contained 
genealogies both of Seth and of Cain; but the redactor sup- 
pressed the Jehovist genealogy of Seth, and preferred to give 
the Elohist in its place, inserting, however (verse 29), a verse 

1 So Goldziher, Der Mythos bei den Hebriern, p. 130 f. 

2 Lenormant, Les Origines, pp. 140-177; and an article in the Contemporary 
Review for February, 1880. 


8 So Schrader, Studien zur Kritik, pp. 122-124 and 134, 
* Compare Lenormant, Ibid., p. 176 f. 
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from the Jehovist into the Elohist account, in order to explain 
the name of Noah. 

But, however this may be, we certainly have in Gen. iv. 19-24 
an interesting example to show how much the spirit of the 
Mosaic religion could do with the most questionable material 
which came to its hand. And even if we admit that the names 
of the wives of Lamech (Adah — beauty or light —and Zillah 
—shadow) are of mythical origin, we can call attention to the 
fact,' that nothing of the myths belonging to these names has 
been permitted to enter the sacred narrative, and that the names 
themselves are possibly used to stamp with condemnation that 
polygamy of which they furnish the first instance in Scripture.” 
The traditional song of verses 23 f. is one of the most curious 
and ancient of the fragments preserved in the Old Testament ; * 
it is worthy, says Lenormant,* to be placed “in the mouth of a 
savage of the stone age as he brandishes his flint tomahawk or 
the jawbone of a cave bear.” It may be understood, however, 
as condemning by its connection that thirst for personal blood- 
revenge which is contrary to the spirit of the Mosaic Torah. 
The sons of Lamech, all of whose names are from the same 
root (22), are mentioned as the traditional founders of the arts: 
of civilization, and are connected with the descendants of Cain,. 
in order to show, if not the corrupting influence of these arts,. 
at least the fact that they belong to the developments of an 
earthly life rather than to the requisites of piety. The nature: 
of the material here used is further shown by the fact that 
Naamah, whose name only is mentioned Gen. iv. 22, was made- 
by the rabbinical tradition “the mistress of mourners and: 
singers.’ ® Yet no admixture of detailed myths concerning 
the interference of gods and demi-gods in human affairs is 
permitted by the monotheism which controls the material of 
even this narrative. This fact does not prevent us, however, 
from seeing that personification and myth have already had a 


1 Following Lenormant in this view of the relation of the passage to the 
nature of Sacred Scripture. 

2 This explanation, while it gives an ethical character to the passage, is at best 
barely possible, and is made difficult by the fact that the acceptance of polygamy 
by the Jehovist author of this passage seems to occur in Exod. xxi. 10; Deut, xxi. 
10-14, 15-17. 

8 See Ewald, History of Israel, I. p. 266 f.; and Bleek, Einl. in das A. T., p. 77.. 

4 Les Origines, p. 187. 

5 For the many parallel traditions as to the primitive founders of the arts, see 
Lenormant, Ibid., 191 f.; Goldziher, Der Mythos, p. 232; Dillmann, Die Genesis; 
Ewald, Ibid., I. p. 271 f. 
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marked influence upon the names and statements introduced 
into the narrative. In Tubal we can scarcely fail to find an 
allusion to that people who sold slaves and vessels of copper in 
the markets of Tyre (see Ezek. xxvii. 13), who were famous 
in metallurgy, and who are mentioned (Gen. x. 2) among the 
sons of Japheth.t There is no doubt also that ethnic personi- 
fications entered into these early genealogies. 

The traditions of the ten antediluvian patriarchs enforce the 
hints toward conclusions which have been already given. That 
the number of the patriarchs is not arbitrarily selected by the 
author, is as certain as that it does not completely represent all 
the steps of historical descent. The number ten, which is re- 
peated in Genesis, may be selected as a round number to which 
the generations lying between great epochs are made to corre- 
spond. It is, however, traditional and not mythical. It perhaps 
arose in the time when the memory of man did not retain more 
of unwritten history than could be comprised in this number. 
Tf so, it corresponds to the idea of a long time and of a great 
number.. This tradition of ten patriarchs or kings is widely 
reproduced in antiquity. The antediluvian kings of the Chal- 
dean tradition, as given in the fragments of Berosus, were ten.? 
The Assyrian tradition, as given by Abydenus, made out a simi- 
lar cirele of generations of heroes previous to the founding of 
Nineveh.’ In the sacred books of the Iranians, nine generations 
of mythical heroes succeed Gayomaretan, making with him ten 
before human history begins.*| In the cosmogonie legends of 
the Indians we find nine Brahmadikas, who with Brahma, their 
author, make ten; and the same number is a standard in con- 
structing their genealogies. The term “ Brahmadikas” which 
Lenormant uses (p. 226) signifies “ those who have Brahma for 
their first’ (‘* Brahma, etc.””). The passages to which Lenor- 
mant refers in the note on this page, to justify his statement 
that the repetitions of the number ten are frequent in the con- 
structions of the Indians, are taken from worthless legends of 
the later writings, —the Pouranas, and a portion of the Laws 
of Manu, which may be as late as the second or third century 
A.D. It would, therefore, be unsafe to base any argument 


1 We have no confidence in the attempts made to find in the three sons of 
Lamech a triad of gods adored by the Hebrews in remote antiquity; and none 
in the attempt of Ewald to identify certain names of the line of Seth with the 
gods, Apollo, Mars, the Sun, and a god of the waters. 

2 Fragments 9, 10, 11, ed. Lenormant. 8 Eusebius, Chron. p. 36, ed. Mai. 

4 Spiegel, Avesta, III. pp. lvi—Lxii. 
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upon them. The Chinese count ten emperors who partake of 
the divine nature, preceding the sovereign who inaugurates 
historic times. In Egypt, Egyptologists suppose that traces of 
ten gods are to be found who at the beginning governed men. 
This number and the number seven are the numbers between 
which the traditions seem to vacillate. And, as to the length 
of life attributed by tradition to these patriarchs, we are to 
consider the uncertainty which attaches itself to all numbers 
derived in this way; but we are to consider also the very favor- 
able contrast which the biblical accounts present in this respect, 
when compared with the myths of other nations. This part of 
Sacred Scripture has, at any rate, kept entirely clear of those 
enormous falsehoods into which the false religions of antiquity 
led their devotees. After having admitted thus much as to the 
traditional nature of this genealogy, we are prepared to stop 
short of all such conjectures as that, for instance, of Ewald; 
who believes that Enoch’s life of 865 years may be typical of 
the renewing of the year, and who is corrected by Lenormant? 
with the statement that the year of the Hebrews was exclu- 
sively lunar (354 days), while that of the Chaldeans and Baby- 
lonians was only 860 days. 

In the next following section (vi. 1-4), — the tradition of the 
marriage of the sons of God with the daughters of men, — we find 
more plainly than perhaps anywhere else in the entire Old Test- 
ament, marks of likeness 40 ancient heathen myths; yet even 
in this case the purifying effect of the spirit of revelation makes 
itself felt. It must be admitted that the interpretation which 
sees in this passage only the narrative of mixed marriages be- 
tween the race of Seth and the race of Cain gives way before 
a critical examination. The more ancient interpretation of the 
Apocrypha, and apparently also of Jude 6 f. and 2 Pet. ii. 4, 
of Justin, Tatian, Clement of Alexandria, and Tertullian, is 
also that of almost all modern critics. The angels, tempted by 
the beauty of the daughters of men, contract marriages with 
them; the fruit of which is the heroes whose renown filled the 
ancient traditions. The exaltation of these heroes is, accord- 


1 History of Israel, I. p. 265 f. 2 Les Origines, p. 248. 

8 This interpretation seems to have taken its rise in the pseudo-Clementine 
Homilies ; it became through Augustine and Jerome the orthodox view for both 
Roman Catholics and Protestants. 

4 This interpretation is justified by the title itself, which is elsewhere used of 
the angels (an Si °22: see Job i. 6, ii. 1, xxxviii. 7); by the lack of reasons 
other than dogmatic for another view ; by the; fact that the same word (O78) 
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ing to the biblical narrative, one of violence and pride: the 
myths of heathen nations, on the contrary, advance ideas abhor- 
rent to monotheism, when they trace the descent of their demi- 
gods to a physical divine generation. 

The traditions gathered up in the ethnographic table of Gen. x. 
admit of confirmation as to a certain amount of general his- 
toric validity ; although all the researches of modern ethnology 
do not enable us either to affirm or to deny some particulars.} 
Nor does the question of Sacred Scripture depend in any case 
upon the decision which may be reached. As to the nature of 
this table, we may agree with Knobel in holding that ethno- 
graphic conclusions determined some of its divisions; and yet 
depart from his view, and agree rather with Tuch, Bertheau, 
Dillmann, Winer, Evers, and Renan, in believing that the chief 
considerations are geographical. The tripartite division of the 
table was not original with the author of Gen. x., but was found 
already in existence, as is proved by its use elsewhere in Genesis 
(viz., iv. 20 f., xi. 27). How surprisingly wide and accurate for 
so early a time was the knowledge of this writer, he will perhaps 
admit most readily who studies the table with most thorough- 
ness and with least prejudice. Ebers,? after examining the 
question whether the Egyptians once belonged, as Herodotus 
and classic antiquity supposed, to the Ethiopians, and came 
into Egypt from the South, or belonged, as Gen. x. teaches, to 
the Caucasian race, and came into Egypt out of Asia, finds his- 
tory, philology, and anatomy confirming the biblical view.2 We 
cannot, however, follow Canon Rawlinson,* and discover in 
verses 1-5 an anticipation of the Indo-European theory: these 
verses are only a sketch of the Northern nations, which is rela- 
tively brief because of their comparatively few relations to 
Israel, and which displays an amount of ethnographic informa- 
tion comparing favorably with that of the ancient Phoenicians.® 

In the legendary account of Nimrod, Gen. x. 8-11, we have 
again to insist upon the fact that certain trustworthy historical 
information is fused with material not historic. He is neither 
to be resolved into the personification of some tribe, nor into 


requires the same translation in both the first and fourth verses ; by the nature of 
the offspring ascribed to such a marriage as its cause ; and by the correspondence 
of the kindred ideas in that antiquity to which this passage is historically related. 
Its use as a bare historical title has no analogy in Ps. xxix. 1 and Ixxxix. 7. 

1 See Ebers, Aegypten, etc., p. 36. 2 Thid., p. 40 f. 

8 The classifying of Cush and Mizraim with Canaan as children of Ham was 
opposed by Movers, but is rather confirmed by more recent ethnography. 

# Historical Illustrations, London, p. 24. 5 See Dillmann, Die Genesis. 
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the deification of a hero.! The remains of Babylon and Assyria 
have as yet disclosed no such name; so that neither the opin- 
ion of Lenormant,? who would identify Nimrod with the divine 
person Ninrusi, nor that of George Smith,? who elaborately 
argued that we have in the hero Izdubar the mighty tyrant and 
hunter of Genesis, stands confirmed. The original character 
of the narrative as a popular legend is clear from its present 
form: Nimrod was a mighty hunter before Jehovah, as the 
people would say. Yet it has been declared that this passage 
furnishes us “ with facts of the highest importance in the primi- 
tive history of Mesopotamia.” The Cushite origin of the first 
Babylonian kingdom (although not necessarily by migration 
from Cush, or Meroe); the primeval origin of the civilization of 
the southern Babylonian plain, which George Smith believed to 
go back at the very least to 2300 B.C.; the subsequent spread 
of this civilization northward to Assyria (Nimrod went forth 
from that land to Asshur), — these all are significant statements 
of ancient history which seem abundantly proved by modern 
researches. 

Of the tradition of the Flood it is not necessary for our 
purpose to add much to what was said in the previous chapter. 
We only note further, that the material which enters into the 
biblical narrative has evidently been derived and handled in 
substantially the same way as is the case with the foregoing 
traditions. The reality of the event which lies at the base 
of the two forms of tradition, as they are interwoven by the 
author of the entire account, is beyond doubt; and the more 
minute correspondences of these traditions with those of Chal- 
dean origin admit of illustration especially by the tablets ex- 
humed at Nineveh, and now in the possession of the British 
Museum. The recital of these tablets, both in general progress 
and in striking particulars, corresponds with the traditions of 
Genesis. Nor need we stop to inquire as to the relation of the 
Chaldean stories of “The Tower of the Tongues” to the bib- 
lical account of Babel. The moral connections and purposes 
which appear in the biblical narrative of the Deluge are, how- 


1 The former view is that of Oppert. Sir H. Rawlinson would identify him 
with the god Nergal (Herodotus, I. p. 632, and compare Ancient Monarchies, I. p. 
136) ; Sayce, with Merodach (Transactions of Soc. of Bibl. Archeology, II. ii. pp. 
243-249, and compare Josef Grivel, [bid., III. i. pp. 136-144). 

2 Berosus, p. 425. 3 Chaldean Account of Genesis, p. 175 f. 

4 See the translations of George Smith, Ibid’, pp. 263 ff.; and compare Lenor- 
mant, Les Origines, pp. 391 ff. 
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ever, quite unique. And it is in them that we see another 
exhibition of the effect which the spirit of revelation causes, 
even when it has only matter of mingled and remote traditions 
ready for its use. 

The following results seem to be gained from this brief 
survey of the very earliest of the alleged historical contents 
of the Bible: They have a certain significance which reaches 
beyond themselves, and influences our entire conception of the 
nature of revelation, inspiration, and Sacred Scripture. These — 
results concern both the nature and the origin of the material 
which is given (Gen. i.—xi.) in apparently historical form. As 
to its nature, this material appears to be of a peculiar kind. 
It does not consist largely of pure myths, although certain 
fragments of ancient myths in the form of names and alleged 
ethnographic relations, and in other forms, may have entered 
into it. The spirit of Mosaic monotheism has rigidly excluded 
all those forms of myths by which, according to its true con- 
ceptions, the Deity would have been degraded; of gods and 
demigods, and personified powers of nature, the religion of 
Jehovah cannot take account. But, on the other hand, it 
cannot be claimed that this material is of pure and impreg- 
nable historic character. Such a claim would be inconsistent 
with the facts which are educed both by a comparison of these 
chapters with corresponding ancient accounts, and by internal 
criticism. The comparison shows, that the biblical narratives 
are the results of a long previous process of growth and of the 
blending of various forms of material; the internal criticism 
shows us, in certain instances, the different forms which the 
material has assumed, and. has blended or left standing in con- 
trast. The nature of tradition must above all be understood 
in order to comprehend the nature of this material which the 
writer of Gen. i—xi. found ready for his use. For this material 
consists most largely of the growths of tradition: much of it, 
however, had become fixed in writing previous to the work of 
the final author. As to the primal elements of the earliest 
traditions, it is impossible in all cases confidently to conclude. 
The difficulty is made the greater from the obvious fact, that 
the power of imagination in symbolism and in allegory has been 
exercised both to originate and to shape some of the elements. — 
This remark applies especially to passages like Gen. ii. and iii. 
The effect of such symbolism and allegory is always to make 
the tradition approach, if not completely take on, the form of 
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myth. If, then, certain passages should be called mythical by 
any investigator, the granting or the withholding of our assent 
to the term will depend upon what is intended by it. The 
view which makes the narrative of the creation of woman 
from man, of the placing of the first pair in the Garden of 
Eden, and of their intercourse with God therein, of their 
temptation by the serpent, fall, and expulsion from paradise, 
symbolic and allegorical, does no damage to the right doctrine 
of Sacred:Scripture. The history of Christian dogma may 
safely undertake to show this to be true. That other minor 
portions of these chapters are of the same general nature, the 
evidently symbolic nature of the names employed in them 
tends to prove. And the fact that such conclusions as to the 
presence of symbolic narratives in Scripture may be carried to 
pretentious and ridiculous extremes, does not invalidate the 
conclusions themselves. Moreover, few students are now in- 
clined to deny that the earliest so-called genealogies of Genesis 
are to a certain extent rather symbolic than purely historical 
in their origin. These early narratives are, then, of such na- 
ture that we must recognize in them elements of fact and 
of reflection, of symbolism and of allegory,—all more or 
less changed, and all somewhat inextricably mingled by the 
traditional form in which they came to their author’s hand, 
“ Tradition,” says Ewald, “has its roots in actual facts; yet it 
is not absolute history, but has a peculiar character and a value 
of its own.” 

As to the origin of their material, it may be said in general, 
that the biblical traditions, and those of some of the surround- 
ing nations of antiquity, are so alike as to prove a common 
root. Especially true is this with respect to the Chaldean 
traditions. It has been thought not unlikely that the family 
of Abraham brought them westward when they migrated from 
their ancient seat.1. And, if we raise the inquiry as to their 


1 See Lenormant, Les Origines, p. xvi. f. It is claimed that philology furnishes 
minute verbal proofs of the common origin of the biblical and the Chaldean tradi- 
tions. The name of Cain (Tp) is not derived, as Gesenius conjectured, from }p> 
“a, lance,’ but rather from ie = MP, ‘‘ creature,’’ and is so found in the Sabean 
inscriptions of Arabia. The derivation of the name Abel (Habel) from an, 
**breath,’’ on account of the shortness of his life, is incorrect. Ewald denied it, 
and substituted a derivation from a3" and Assyrian inscriptions have since shown 
that Hablu was the customary Assyrian name for ‘‘son.’’ The conjecture of 
Lenormant, that the play on the word DY (sign or monument and name), Gen. 
xi. 4, has its source in the Assyrian language, where Zikru signifies ‘‘ souvenir ”’ 
or “sign,” and Zikurat ‘‘ tower,’’ appears at best doubtful. 
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remoter origin, it can only be replied: Some of these traditions 
had their rise in facts of history, and others of them in the 
reflections which men made upon the course of nature, the 
probable past of the race, or the concerns of morals and reli- 
gion. In precisely what measure facts and reflections were 
blended in any given case, we shall never be able to say; nor, 
indeed, does it greatly concern us. 

The foregoing statements of fact enable us to discern the 
relations which existed between early revelation, inspiration, 
and Sacred Scripture, on the one hand, and, on the other, the 
material with which the history of the kingdom of God on 
earth must deal. That this material was itself matter of direct 
revelation, 1t would contradict all the facts involved to suppose: 
on the contrary, we can determine historically with sufficient 
definiteness, how these narratives came to the writer of Genesis. 
The question before this writer practically was, whether he 
should accept the ancient traditions of his people, or should 
make no effort whatever to discover to his nation and to all 
posterity the ethical and religious truth revealed to him. For 
no other material than that which he used was at his command. 
As to the spirit of revelation which wrought in him, we may 
say, and with perfect reverence, that the divinely wise choice 
was made to embody the truth of revelation in such foundations 
of tradition as were already laid. For the investigator who 
rejects this view of the case, it remains, after he has settled his 
dispute with the plain facts of history and the conclusions of 
criticism, to answer the question, Why may not the Spirit of all 
truth communicate moral and religious verity to men by infus- 
ing human traditions with such verity? Must the only choice 
be, either to withhold such truth, or in a purely miraculous way 
to communicate the exact facts of a lost antiquity? The Rock 
of Ages is not the less well founded because it arises out of the 
mists of that antiquity. For positive proof that this manner 
of inspiration is apparent in these earlier historic contents, we 
may point to the truths already evinced. Mosaism put an end, 
in the Hebrew nation, to those tendencies toward wild myth- 
making which influenced the surrounding heathen peoples.! It 
clothed the traditions which it selected and preserved with such 
religious ideas as fitted them to be vehicles of revelation, and 
to form the beginnings of religious history. Even before the 
time of Mosaism the same divine influences had not withheld 


1 Compare Dillmann, Die Genesis, p. 97 f. 
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their purifying efficiency: the traditions themselves had already 
developed far away from the forms taken by other growths 
from the same root. 

The subsequent traditions, which, beginning with the life of 
Abraham (Gen. xi. 26 f.), include the period of the three great 
patriarchs, of Joseph, and of Israel in Egypt, and which come 
down to the time when traditions are for the most part dis- 
placed by written contemporaneous documents, are subject to 
the foregoing conclusions in only a very limited way. The his- 
tory of Joseph forms, indeed, a kind of turning-point in Genesis; 
a fact which we may perhaps express by saying with Ewald,! 
that this history “stands on the border-land between the pre- 
liminary and the actual history of the people,” or by noticing 
with Ebers,? that “ Genesis begins to be genuinely historic with 
Joseph.” Neither saying is, however, to be so interpreted as to 
involve the denial that the traditions of Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob are substantially accurate accounts of historic personali- 
ties. There are only two or three points at which this state- 
ment can be tested by a comparison of the Hebrew narratives 
with other historical records; and to these points reference will 
be made in the proper connection. It is important now to 
observe, that the results of internal criticism, when it discerns 
several different accounts of one event, and therefore maintains 
that the history of the event was compiled from several sources 
which must have been originally different traditions, may be 
used in proof of the historical character in general of the bibli- 
cal record. This argument, for instance, may be applied to the - 
different sources of the life of Abraham. For it is certain that 
all these sources gave only one substantially uniform picture 
of the character and life of this patriarch, and of the course of 
his history. Thus might the fact, —if it could be proved, — 
that the accounts of xii. 10-20 and xx., of xv. and xvii., and of 
xvii. 16-21 and xviii. 1-15, are divergent traditions of the same 
events, be held to establish the more firmly the validity and 
significance of what is common to each pair of accounts.2 The 
temptation to which Noldeke, Bernstein, Kuenen, and others, 
quite succumb, when they resolve nearly the whole of this 
noble history into myths, contradictory traditions, and late 
modifications of the original records, we may escape by making 
our criticism less arbitrary and subjective, and our theological 


1 History of Israel, IT. p. 1. 2 Aegypten, etc., p. 256. 
8 Compare article Abram, in Herzog and Plitt, by A. Kohler. 
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prejudices less overwhelming. In the view of Kuenen,! the 
obstacles to supposing the entire tradition from Abraham to 
Joseph, even in its principal facts, truly historical, are simply 
“insurmountable.” Of these “insurmountable” obstacles the 
first is, that such pure and advanced religious ideas are ascribed 
to these patriarchs; Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob are represented 
as holding a monotheism as lofty as that of the prophets in the 
eighth century B.C. But to us this seems no obstacle what- 
ever, for why should “ pureness of religious insight and inward 
spiritual piety’ be unable to decline after the time of Abra- 
ham, when the entire theory of Kuenen is largely dependent 
upon the fact that it did decline after the time of the early 
prophets, and even down beyond the time of that priestly spirit 
which the writer of Chronicles exhibits? Nor have we more 
difficulty with the third objection of the same critic; viz., that 
these patriarchs are represented as holding familiar intercourse 
with their Deity. On the contrary, the peculiarly simple and 
patriarchal character of the religious communion is an historical 
witness to the truthfulness of the traditions. The second objec- 
tion,? which arises from the insoluble chronological difficulties 
in which we find ourselves involved by accepting the narratives, 
is an equal objection against almost all ancient history. The 
admission that the Hebrews had conflicting traditions as to the 
number of years which elapsed from the migration of Abraham 
to the Exodus, and that they could give no satisfactory solution 
of the chronological difficulties of this part of their history, by 
- no means necessitates a surrender of any of these “ principal 
facts.” But the most important of Kuenen’s so-called insur- 
mountable obstacles to perfect confidence in the traditions of 
the patriarchs is the following: they are all represented as 
“progenitors of tribes.” Yet, according to Kuenen, even the 
descent of the Israelites from the wife of Abraham, and of 
the Ishmaelites from his concubine, must be referred solely to 
the ethnological ideas of the former people. But the same - 
Abraham may be both “the immigrant and father of nations ” 
and “the man of God.” And even if the patriarchs were falsely 
represented as the “progenitors of tribes,” it would not follow 
that all the “principal facts” of their history, and of the sub- 
sequent history of their nation, were also falsely represented. 
The ethnological statements of Gen. xxv. 1 f. are not to be 
placed on a level with the “principal facts” of the personal 
1 Religion of Israel, London, 1874, I. p. 107 f. 2 Ibid., I. p. 159 f., note. 
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history. There are, moreover, besides the passages subsequent- 
ly to be considered, other proofs of what Ewald called ‘a solid 
background of fact” to these primitive histories. It is a not 
unwarrantable affirmation, that we know more of the history 
and personality of Abraham than of any other historic character 
of like antiquity; and certainly we have more reason to regard 
with interest any attainable degree of positive knowledge. 
Only two or three other passages of the Old Testament, which 
by their seemingly legendary character especially tend to raise 
the inquiry whether they are really historical, need at present 
receive consideration. As to the Exodus and the subsequent 
wanderings of Israel, all historical inquiry must largely take 
the ultimate form of conflicting views concerning the super- 
natural, the nature and origin of the Mosaic religion, and the 
authorship and date of the related books. It is such views, 
rather than any independent consideration of the other evidence 
for a single event, which is likely to determine its acceptance 
or rejection with a critic ike Kuenen. To any event which’ 
is made probable by such views, no “insurmountable obsta- 
cles” are likely to be found. For instance: “ We may not 
doubt,” says Kuenen, “that the Exodus is an historical fact.” 1 
But why not? since on this author’s own theory we have no 
written account of it which is contemporaneous by hundreds of 
years. Because, is the reply of Kuenen, “independently of 
the Pentateuch and the Book of Joshua, it is proved by the 
testimony of the prophets:” “they obviously start from the 
supposition that none of their contemporaries disagree with 
them as to their deliverance out of Egypt.” But on just as 
good grounds will we undertake to prove all those principal 
facts of earlier and later tradition which Kuenen utterly refuses 
to accept as trustworthy history. And surely the chronology, 
and the entanglements with uncertain ethnographical traditions 
which belong to the Exodus, constitute by no means relatively 
small, even though not “insurmountable,” difficulties. But 
does Kuenen perhaps accept the fact of the Exodus on the 
authority of Egyptian fable? Does he not perhaps go upon the 
principle that an Egyptian fable and a Hebrew tradition, even 
when they disagree in most particulars, are more trustworthy 
than two concurrent Hebrew traditions? And yet the tradition 
of the Exodus is in the Old Testament always and inseparably 
connected with a religious truth; viz., that, as Kuenen himself 
1 Religion of Israel, I. p. 117. 
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elsewhere says,! the prophets of Israel “appeal to history to 
prove that Jahveh stands in an entirely peculiar relation to 
that people.” If, then, even this critic of so negative tenden- 
cies is ready to accept the fact of the Exodus on the ground 
that the tradition is corroborated by the unanimous consent of 
the prophets, we cannot see on what ground he is so ready to 
discredit almost all the other principal facts of the early history 
of Israel. For the traditions of all these facts are corroborated 
by the unanimous consent of the prophets.2, As Kuenen himself 
admits: *“* Micah had, upon the whole, the same idea of Israel’s 
wanderings in the Desert” as that given in the narratives of the 
Old Testament. There are, then, no “insurmountable” obsta- 
cles to accepting the historical trustworthiness of the “ princi- 
pal” facts in the lives of the patriarchs, and in the early history 
of Israel. 

The narratives of Balaam and of Samson may serve further 
to illustrate the existence of certain traditional and even legend- 
“ary material in the historical contents of the Old Testament out- 
side of Genesis. In the case of Balaam (Num. xxii.-xxiy.) the 
two later views of his personality seem traceable to the two 
traditions incorporated into the biblical narrative. According 
to one tradition, Balaam seems to be a worshipper of the true 
God (see xxii. 18 f.), who, in his ignorance of the fact that 
Israel also worshipped Him, and in his readiness to gain royal 
favor, would have cursed the people whom, in his obedience to 
divine command and as a true prophet (xxiii. 5, 16), he really 
blessed (xxiv. 15 ff.). Thus can Josephus style him pavris dpuo- 
tos. This older tradition is apparently followed by Deut. xxii. 
5 f.; Josh. xxiv. 9, 10; Mic. vi. 5, and Neh. xii. 2. The other 
form of tradition appears rather in Num. xxxi. 8, 16, and Josh. 
xiii. 22; it afterwards became the view of the Talmudist 
legends, and the accepted view of the New Testament in 2 Pet. 


ii. 15; Jude 11; Rev. ii. 14. According to this tradition, — 


Balaam was guilty of blasphemy and of attempts to seduce 
the Israelites to fornication and idolatry.’ Certain elements 
of parable and popular story have become intermixed with 
the historical elements which underlie these traditions; and 
the whole has then been wrought over by one author, viz., the 

1 Religion of Israel, I., p. 101. 

2 That the prophets held the same view of the history of Israel as that given in 
the historical books of the Old Testament, see passages like Hos. xii. 9; Amos 
ii. 10, iii. 1 f.; Mic. vi. 3, 4, vii. 20; Isa. xxix. 22. 

8 Compare the commentary of Knobel, in loco. 
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Jehovist to whom the composition of Num. xxii.-xxiv. is due. 
The whole is, then, a compound, which cannot be regarded as 
a fabrication of late date, or a merely mythical account; but 
’ which is not, on the other hand, to be treated as though it were 
a perfectly trustworthy history of facts. So also in the case of 
Samson, it is not to solar myths that we must refer the origin 
of the narratives recorded in Judg. xiii.xvi.? The only real 
basis for this fiction of solar myths in the Book of Judges is 
the derivation of the name of the hero from the Hebrew for 
“sun” (wv, Shimshon=sun-like),—a derivation which, says 
Ewald,® is conceivable, but by no means beyond doubt. The 
similarity between the nature and exploits of Samson and 
those of the Greek Hercules is manifest;* but we may well 
enough speak of Samson as the Israelitish Hercules without 
regarding his history as made up of mythical elements. In 
this case also, the biblical narrative must be regarded as made 
up of traditions and legends which have an historical foundation, 
and which are designed by the author, who has given them 
their final grouping and redaction, to serve a purpose in the 
general narrative of the national life. This purpose seems 
closely connected with the development of the prophetic order. 
There is no sufficient reason to doubt that a hero of immense 
brute strength and lawless life distinguished himself in the 
defence of his nation against the Philistines, by exploits such 
as are preserved in these traditions. It may also be true, as 
Stark ® and Lenormant® suppose, that the general resistance of 
the nation to the Philistines has been to a certain extent per- 
sonified in Samson. On the one hand, we find these narratives 
full of particularities which seem eminently historical in char- 
acter: on the other, we discover plain traces of that process of 
exaggeration and poetizing to which the traditions have been 
subjected. The author himself seems by no means insensible 


1 See the prophecy of xxiv. 7, which Kurtz, Volck, and others claim could 
not have arisen after the reign of Saul; compare article Bileam, in Herzog and 
Plitt. 

2 Compare Steinthal, Zeitschrift fiir Volkerpsychologie, II. pp. 129 ff.; and 
Vatke, Bibl. Theol., I. p. 368 f. Kuenen (Religion of Israel, I. p. 307 f.) and Oort 
(Bible for Learners, I. p. 414 f.) follow Steinthal even in his most ridiculous appli- 
cations of the mythical theory; for a criticism of some of these views, see Bleek, 
Hinl. in das A. T., p. 196 f. 

8 History of Israel, IT. p. 396, note. 

4 Compare Winer, Realworterbuch, for points of similarity, and citations from 
Apollodorus and Diodorus Siculus. 

5 Forschungen, pp. 156-160. 

6 Ancient History of the East, Philadelphia, 1871, I. p. 125. 
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to the drollery of the stories he narrates, although the spirit — 
of national piety constantly controls this feeling. 
Considerations like the foregoing become the more impor- 


tant when they are seen to appertain to some entire books of — 


the Old Testament. We have already! declared our adher- 
ence to the view that the Book of Jonah is designedly written 
as an allegorico-didactic composition upon a certain basis of 
historical fact. It does not, therefore, belong to the present 
discussion, because it puts forth no claim to an historical char- 
acter. Of books which do appear to claim this character, with- 
out evincing the characteristics necessary to place their claim 
beyond reasonable doubt, we find in the Old Testament only 
two; viz., the book of Daniel (chaps. ivi.) and the Book of 
Esther. The question of the historical character of the first 
part of Daniel is, of course, closely connected with the question 
of its date of composition. The following are some of the 
more specifically historical difficulties which lead to the conclu- 
sion that it must be classed with such portions of Scripture as 
are now under examination, rather than with those of more un- 
questionable historic trustworthiness. It is declared (i. 1) that 
Nebuchadnezzar as king of Babylon besieged Jerusalem in the 
third year of Jehoiakim: but from Jer. xxv. 1 and xlvi. 2 we 
know that this monarch did not begin his reign until the fourth 
year of the Jewish king; and from Jer. xxxvi. 9 we learn that 
in the ninth month of the fifth year of Jehoiakim the Chal- 
deans had not yet appeared before Jerusalem. The unverified 
assumption of Rawlinson,? that he might have taken this city 
while only a satrap (called king by prolepsis), is thus excluded. 
A similar confusion of chronology seems to exist when (ii. 1) 
the dream of Nebuchadnezzar is placed in his second year as 
monarch, although Daniel had been brought to Babylon at least 
three years before (i. 5), among the captives of the same mon- 
arch. We have already learned, however, that chronological 
difficulties do not of themselves discredit the historical charac- 
ter of the narrative in which they occur. Nor need we dwell 
upon the inherent improbabilities which are alleged against 
statements like those of ii. 48, iii. 1-30, against the royal edict 
of vi. 26 f., and against the conception of lions dwelling in a 
dark stone cavern (vi. 18 f.). It can scarcely be denied that 


1 See Part I., p. 66 f. 

2 Compare the very satisfactory discussion in Bleek, Einl. in das A. T., ed. 
Wellhausen, pp. 453-461. 

8 Historical Illustrations, p. 159. 
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the letter of chap. iv., in its change of person (23-30) as well 
as its entire construction, is not strictly historical; and that 
the Jewish and theocratic flavor of the alleged language of 
Nebuchadnezzar (iii. 29, iv. 1 f.) and Darius (vi. 26 f.), with its 
reference to “signs and wonders” (compare the phrase “holy 
gods,” iv. 8, 9), suggests the author’s imagination as its source. 
But then we must remember that the universal practice of both 
Testaments, and of all the writers of antiquity, admits of giv- 
ing the speeches, and even the letters, of their historic person- 
ages in free and somewhat imaginative form. This is, indeed, 
the practice not only of all antiquity, but even of more modern 
times. It seems strange enough that Belshazzar is represented 
(v. 11> as ignorant of Daniel, while the latter is represented 
(viii. 27) as doing the business of this king even in the third 
year of his reign, to say nothing of his famous services under 
Nebuchadnezzar. But this discrepance is scarcely so serious as 
that which occurs with reference to the first introduction of 
David to Saul, and on account of which the Vatican MS. of 
the LXX. has rejected 1 Sam. xvii. 12-31, 55-58, and xviii. 1-5. 
If, however, the latter case does not warrant us in abandoning 
the entire Book of First Samuel as unhistorical, the former case 
of itself will not utterly discredit the Book of Daniel. The 
lycomania of Nebuchadnezzar, enduring through seven years, 
cannot be confirmed by the reference to Berosus, as Hengsten- 
berg and Keil would have us suppose; but, on the contrary, 
the silence of Berosus concerning so wonderful an event tells 
against the historical character of the narrative.t Moreover, 
the Darius of Daniel, called (ix. 1, xi. 1) the Mede, and the 
son of Ahasuerus or Xerxes, is unknown to history: his person 
seems rather quite excluded from history. Darius the son of 
Hystaspes is indeed well known; and the story of his accession 
to the Persian throne (621 B.C.), as given by Herodotus, has 
been recently “confirmed in all points and completed in some”. 
by the inscription on the great rock of Behistun.2 The narra- 
tive of Daniel presents its Darius as king not only of Chaldea, 
but as great king of the Medo-Persian empire (see v. 31, vi. 2 f. 
8, 26, ix. 1, xi. 1), and as predecessor of Cyrus the Persian. 
The statement of Rawlinson, that he can “have been no more 


1 Compare Josephus, Con. Ap., I. 20. Not only are these two illnesses unlike, 
but also their issue, — that spoken of in Berosus terminating in death. That no 
appeal can be made to Berosus on this point, even Kliefoth admits. 

2 Lenormant, Ancient History, II. p. 102 f. 
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than a viceroy or deputy-king, a ruler set up by Cyrus,” } seems 
quite too much like a subterfuge. But abundant evidence has 
been shown by Duncker? and others,’ that the male line of the 
Median kings perished when Astyages was dethroned by Cyrus, 
and that the Persian rule in Babylon followed immediately 
upon that of the last Chaldean king, Nabonahid. This testi- 
mony cannot be overcome by the abrupt notice in a fragment of 
Abydenus; especially when we consider the character of this 
writer, and the fact that the fragment is wanting in Eusebius. 
The hypothesis which identifies the Darius of Daniel with the 
Cyaxares mentioned in Xenophon,* and which is as old as Jose- 
phus,® is justly regarded as unsatisfactory by most modern crit- 
ics. The name Ahasuerus=> Xerxes is not the equivalent of 
_ Astyages; the Darius of Daniel is not represented as reigning 
by favor of another; and, as says Kautzsch,® we are not justi- 
fied in preferring the novel of Xenophon to the history of 
Herodotus, Berosus, and the Canon of Ptolemy. But especially 
difficult to reconcile with the full historical character of Daniel 
is the fact, that the names for the musical instruments of iii. 5 f. 
15 are so purely Greek terms. These names cannot be referred 
to a common source for Greeks and Babylonians; nor, in the 
opinion of competent authorities, could they have been known 
to the latter in the time to which this history claims to belong. 
The use of such terms as applying to the court of Nebuchad- 
nezzar, and without any explanation, seems impossible to recon- 
cile with the historical character of this passage.7 

We must conclude, from the foregoing and other similar con- 
siderations, that the historical character of Dan. ivi. does not 
admit of by any means complete vindication. But, on the 
other hand, there is much in this book which even so competent 
Orientalists as Oppert§ and Lenormant® consider as showing a 
marked knowledge of ancient Babylonian customs; and many 
indirect proofs of historical accuracy are brought forward by 


1 Historical Illustrations, p. 174. The inadequacy of this explanation even 
Keil admits, Einl. in das A. T., p. 423. 

2 Geschichte des Alterthums, 4te aufl., IV. p. 286 f. 

8 Rawlinson, Ancient Monarchies, II. p. 418 f. 

4 Cyrop., I. 5, 2. 5 See Ant., X. 11, 4. 

6 Article Darius, in Herzog and Plitt. 

7 The attempt of Hengstenberg to show that these words had a Semitic origin, 
has turned out ill; and the attempt of Keil and Kliefoth to show that they entered 
the Hebrew through the Babylonians, no better. 

8 Expédition scientifique en Mésopotamie, 1863, I. 

® La divination et la science des présages chez les Chaldéens, 1875. 
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writers like Keil! and Rawlinson.? It is possible, then, to hold 
on historical grounds, with Delitzsch, that the early chapters of 
the Book of Daniel grew out of trustworthy traditions of Dan- 
iel himself. That there were such traditions of Daniel as a wise 
councillor, the references of Ezekiel (xiv. 14, 20, xxviii. 3) 
seem to prove. His person was a “darling subject” of the 
later Hagada, as is shown by the traditions —such as those 
of the rescue of Susanna, the unmasking of Bel and his priests, 
the slaying of the dragon, and the feeding of Daniel in the den 
of lions by the prophet Habakkuk — which gathered around it. 
Although, then, the present form of these chapters came from a 
writer in the time of Antiochus Epiphanes, and although the 
historical elements cannot always with confidence be separated 
from the accretions of tradition, legend, and designed symbolism, 
we nevertheless seem warranted in recognizing the historical 
character of the book in that limited sense which belongs to 
others of the class we have been examining. 

As to the somewhat similar, but much less important, case of 
Esther, a few words must suffice. All historical character has 
been denied to this book on the ground that it contains various 
plain offences against Persian customs,® and, indeed, “swarms 
with improbabilities and impossibilities.”’* But an examination. 
of these ‘“impossibilities”’ proves that they are largely of that 
subjective order about which experts in history differ amongst 
themselves. Thus Schrader urges against the Book of Esther,. 
that its author knows nothing of the expedition of Xerxes to, 
Greece, which would have to be placed between the third year: 
of his reign (i. 3) and the seventh (ii. 16); while Orelli® is. 
disposed to claim that the feasting spoken of in Esther is the: 
very one which Herodotus speaks of ® as preceding this expedi- 
tion, and that by the king’s absence the otherwise inexplicably 
long interval between Vashti and Esther is explained. The 
principal witness for the substantial accuracy of the main event, ' 
as narrated in the book, is the feast of Purim itself, which is 
first alluded to (2 Macc. xv. 86) as % Mapdoyxaixy iyépa. The Per- 
sian origin of this feast seems certain; and the occasion of the 
origin is certainly better supported by the narrative of Esther 
than by the conjecture, for instance, of Hitzig, who would derive 
it from the Persian new year. Moreover, every thing which we: 


1 Hinl. in das A. T., p. 425 f. 2 Historical Illustrations, p. 156 f.. 
3 So Schrader, De Wette’s Einl. in das A. T., p. 397. 

4 Noldeke, Alttest. Lit., p. 83 f. 

5 Article Ester, in Herzog and Plitt. 6 VII. 8. 
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have already learned concerning the nature of the most doubtful — 
of the historical contents of the Old Testament impels us to 
reject all explanations that largely introduce myth-making or 
conscious fraud. According to the probable view of Orelli, the 
statements of the book itself Gx. 20-28 and 29-32) show that 
the author looked upon Esther and Mordecai as characters be- 
longing to the remote past, and drew his information concern- 
ing them from written or oral traditionary sources (compare x. 
2). We shall probably never determine just how much admix- 
ture of historical error had entered these sources; nor is the 
ethical nature and canonical position of Esther such as to make 
the inquiry important. 

We cannot fitly close the illustration of this branch of our 
ainquiry without defining our position toward that view of the 
historical contents of the Old Testament, which, proposed by 
Von Bohlen and Vatke more than forty years since, and gaining 
at first but little assent, has in recent times “taken captive the 
minds of many, and wrought important changes in the whole 
conception of Israelitish history.”! The full discussion of this 
view belongs to the work of Biblical Introduction. We might, 
then, properly relegate it to those whose critical researches are _ 
even more fundamental than those here undertaken. We frankly 
confess our strong inclination, on grounds of religious conyic- 
tion, to ‘be content with a summary judgment unfavorable to 
this view. But the thorough treatment of our general subject 
brings us into contact with the theories of Kuenen at several 
different points. The following remarks are especially directed 
toward the treatment he gives to the historical books of the 
Old Testament,?—a treatment in which he largely follows the 
earlier work of Graf3 In depicting and estimating the trust- 
worthiness of Old-Testament history, the plan of Kuenen leads 
him to reverse the usual, and what we certainly might call the 
natural, method of procedure. Instead of patiently and care- 
fully constructing the earliest religious history of Israel from 
the material given to us in the historical books, and then fitting _ 
into its place a true picture of Prophetism in the eighth century 
B.C., he is persuaded that the order of inquiry should be exactly 
the opposite. In the belief that “the accounts of the historians 

‘1 Words taken from the work, De Aaronitici Sacerdotii atque Thorae Elohisticae 
Origine: Samuel Ives Curtiss, jun., Leipzig, 1878, p. 3. 

2 Religion of Israel to the Fall of the Jewish State, 3 vols., London 1874; 


The Prophets and Prophecy in Israel, London 1877. 
8 Die geschichtlichen Biicher des Alten Testaments, Leipzig, 1866. 
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offer less certainty than the testimonies of the prophets them- 
selves,” 1 he proceeds to construct, largely by subjective consid- 
erations and assumptions, a picture of Prophetism in this era; 
he then makes use of this picture as a weapon of destruction 
against the historical narratives. 

The present conflict of view regarding the historical contents 
of the Old Testament can be completely and satisfactorily settled 
on critical grounds, only by following the criticism of Kuenen 
into its minutest details. To his method and conclusions it is 
enough for the present purpose to make the following general 
objections. 

The avowed prejudice of this criticism against the supernat- 
ural, and against all revelation, largely enters into and vitiates 
its conclusions. “For us,” says Kuenen,? “the Israelitish is 
one of these (the principal) religions; nothing less, but also 
nothing more.” And if we would gladly interpret these and 
similar sayings as simple declarations of the universality of di- 
vine self-revelation, and of the desire not to do injustice to other 
so-called “ heathen religions,’ we are compelled by all the sub- 
sequent discussion to see that the author has in mind much 
more. For he himself convinces us that his intention is to strip 
Mosaism and Prophetism of every element of supernaturalism ; 
and to show how one nation of the earth happened, without any 
divine election or any special communion with God, to develop 
from a low form of fetichism to a form of monotheism, which 
was at the best extremely faulty, and essentially unlike that of 
Christianity in the present day. Now, inasmuch as all this is 
exactly opposed, not only to the convictions of the Christian 
consciousness, but also to valid critical conclusions, and inas- 
much as it appears to contradict the moral integrity and au- 
thority of Jesus Christ, we are very suspicious of its alleged 
foundations. 

Moreover, the very conception of Prophetism in the eighth. 
century B.C. which Kuenen makes the test of trustworthiness 
in the historical books, is itself false and misleading. This critic 
refuses credence to all this portion of the Old Testament, in 
part because “the representation of the prophets and of prophecy 
in the narratives of the Old Testament is not historical.” ® The 
latter conclusion he reaches not only through his general aver- 
sion to all claims of supernaturalism, but also because of what 


1 Compare The Prophets, etc., pp. 32 f. and 386 f. 
2 Religion of Israel, I. p. 5. 8 See Prophets, p. 404. 
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he considers an utterly irreconcilable discrepance between this 
representation and his own conception of the later prophecy.} 
But we have already seen reason to believe that the difference 
in the Old-Testament representations of prophecy is simply a 
difference between the earlier and the later stages in the same 
supernatural process of divine self-revelation.2. Having consid- 
ered all the predictions of the later prophets either to have been 
unfulfilled, or else to have been mere fortunate guesses upon 
approaching events, Kuenen can, of course, complete his purely 
naturalistic view of Hebrew prophecy, only by denying historical 
accuracy to the accounts of the earlier prophets. The accounts 
of their predictions were, as he holds, in every case made matter 
of record after the fulfilment of the predictions themselves.® 
Not less unsatisfactory is the entire conception and critical 
treatment which this author accords to Mosaism. He indeed 
admits the historic personality of Moses,‘ ascribes to him on the 
ground of ancient tradition some “ such a law as is contained in 
the ten words,” ® praises him with much reserve for having “ es- 
tablished the service of Jahveh among his people upon a moral 
footing,” ® and even assumes, in deference to tradition, that the 
Levites enjoyed a certain preference in respect to religious ser- 
vice in the time of Moses.’ Yet beyond these and a very few 
similar points he refuses to ascribe historical trustworthiness to 
the Old-Testament accounts of the life and work of Moses. In 
our opinion, this method of procedure results in standing the 
pyramid upon its apex. We find it utterly impossible to account 
for either the religion, the history, or the literature of Israel, 
without ascribing much more than this to Moses. We shall 
subsequently show that the Pentateuch, and to a considerable 
extent the laws and ritual of so-called Mosaism, are an historic 
growth which extended much beyond the time of Moses; we 
cannot doubt that the additions and redactions of a much later 
date have become, to an extent quite difficult to determine, 
incorporated with the original records. But Mosaism is quite 
too concrete and personal an affair, it too much underlies and 
influences every thing in the history of Israel from the tradi- — 
tions and records which originated in the era of the great law- 
giver, to be thus resolved into thin air. The need of Mosaism 
would be only all the more apparent, if with Kuenen we should 


1 Prophets, p. 403. 2 Part I., chap. iv. 3 Prophets, p. 388 
4 Religion of Israel, I. p. 272 f. 5 Ibid., p. 285. 6 Ibid., p. 292, 
7 Tbid., p. 299. 
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reject all the narratives of divine self-revelations and covenants 
in the time of the patriarchs Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, and 
then make the utterly unwarrantable assumption that the Israel- 
ites in Goshen were adherents of a low form of fetich-worship.! 
Nor has this perverse view of Mosaism completed the task upon 
which it has bestowed unlimited critical labor; viz., proving 
in mass the late and even post-exilian origin of the so-called 
Mosaic ritual and of the Levitical priesthood.2, And the more 
we know of the antiquities both of Egypt and of Israel, the 
more difficult is this self-appointed task likely to become. 
Moreover, the alternative which Kuenen so often, either avow- 
edly or implicitly, presents between “ pure history” or no history 
at all, between “acknowledging absolutely as history” or re- 
jecting as historical, is an uncritical alternative. To adopt it 
throughout is to abandon criticism, and to despair of a substan- 
tially accurate knowledge of the past. It is the pressing of this 
alternative which makes it possible for the destructive criticism 
to change the face of history. - This criticism thus points out 
discrepancies or difficulties in the records it examines, calls at- 
tention to the subjective tendencies of the writer of each narra- 
tive as they le before us in the narrative itself, and then clears 
the ground of all objective authority as to facts in order to cover 
it again with conjecture as to what the facts should have been. 
We find it, however, quite possible to admit the existence of 
all the discrepancies, difficulties, and signs of subjective im- 
pression, which the historical books of the Old Testament cer- 
tainly contain, and yet make no substantial change in our 
conception of the history of Israel. We acknowledge the 
fact that these books contain “mutually conflicting narratives 
alongside of each other,” because the authors, finding more 
than one tradition or document, have followed “the Semitic 
method of writing history,” and given uncritically what they 
have found. But this fact seems to us to increase rather than 
diminish our own opportunities for constructing a true history. 
If it be true that the Chronicler has impressed himself upon 
the utterances of the earlier characters which he narrates, we 
are rather to say with Bertheau, that “he reproduces, in his 
own fashion and in his own words, the speech of the ancient 


1 See Religion of Israel, I. p. 218 f. and 268 f. 

2 See Graf, Die geschichtlichen Biicher des A. T., pp. 1-113; Kuenen, Religion 
of Israel, II. chaps. vii. and viii. 

8 See Kuenen, Prophets, p. 393 f. 
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prophets,” than claim with Kuenen,! that he has manufactured 
both it and the historical setting in which it occurs. The fact 
that the writer of Kings has given the predictions of Ahijah, 
Jehu, Elijah, and Elisha, in language partly his own, and not 
precisely as they were uttered, does not render First and See- 
ond Kings unhistorical. The general credibility of these books 
is not destroyed by the fact that evidences of unchronological 
arrangement may be found in them (2 Kings vi. 23 and 24). 
Nor do all the minute criticisms bestowed upon the writer of 
Chronicles, and all the combined evidences of his relatively 
large prejudice and small accuracy in details, invalidate the 
general historic trustworthiness of his work. In all such cases, 
however, the true criticism of sacred history delights to dwell 
upon the largest possible residuum of fact. To enlarge this 
residuum, it evokes the utmost care and loving pains-taking; 
it is glad to build, if it must be only with fragments and scat- 
tered bits of information. Moreover, since “ probability” is so 
frequent a guide with Kuenen in denial, we are the readier to 
‘make it a guide in affirmation, although, of course, only with 
such degree of confidence as properly belongs to each particu- 
lar degree of probability. Nor can we be blamed if we prefer 
to govern our conception of probability more by the objective 
testimony of venerable tradition than by the quite purely sub- 
jective standards of some of our modern critics. 

But, finally, it cannot be denied, that our decision upon all 
such questions of history must be largely influenced by the 
decision arrived at as to the date and manner of the compo- 
sition of the Old-Testament books. ‘No one will deny,” says 
Kuenen,? “that our conception of Israel’s religious history 
entirely depends upon our verdict on the Old Testament;” 
and again,® “ A real history of religious ideas in Israel has been 
rendered possible, for the first time, by the modern chronolo- 
gical arrangement of the books of the Old Testament.” Only 
upon a few points, however, can it be said that the arrange- 
ment which is needed to satisfy the very strenuous demands 
of Kuenen has been consented to by critics of different convic- 
tions upon the religious questions involved. The general prin- 
ciple which this critic insists upon applying almost everywhere 
is, that the residuum of fact in the historical books is very 
small, because they have themselves been in fact so largely 


1 Tbid., p. 897. Compare Graf, Die geschichtlichen Biicher, p. 146 f 
2 Religion of Israel, I. p. 13. 8 Tbid., p. 15. 
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constructed by the “ subjectivity” of their authors. This prin- 
ciple does double duty: it proves the earliest histories to be 
largely of late origin, and then proves them to be unhistorical 
in character. Thus is Kuenen ready, on confessedly very 
slight evidence, to extend the method of his conjectural Deu- 
teronomist, not only over the entire Pentateuch, but also over 
the books of Judges, Samuel, and Kings.! These histories 
have, in his opinion, been largely constructed subjectively by 
later prophetic redactors in the same manner in which the 
priestly redactors, such as the author of Chronicles and others, 
have much more vitiated the earlier biblical books.2. Thus it 
may. be said of all alike, “The priestly and the prophetical 
historians agree in this, that history is for them a means, not 
an end.” In the field of critical inquiry into the nature of 
the historical books, must the attacks of criticism against their 
validity be faithfully met. But it is quite too much, mean- 
time, to require, on the basis of so much conjecture, an utter 
reversal of opinion respecting these sources of Jewish history. 
It is still a long road from such conjecture to the unqualified 
conclusion of Kuenen, ‘“ We cannot follow the guidance offered 
to us by the historical books.” 3 

By far the most important inquiry touching the historical 
verity of those contents of the Bible which lay claim to this 
verity, concerns the narratives of what was said and done by 
Jesus Christ. And upon these narratives all the energies of 
criticism are ready to expend themselves, whether in attack or 
in defence. So far as is necessary to illustrate our view of the 
nature of the biblical history, and of the proof which the his- 
torical contents of the Bible furnish for the doctrine of Sacred 
Scripture, the following points must be kept prominently in 
mind : — 

The vital question of the Gospel history always remains sim- 
ply this: whether it is possible from the Four Evangelists to 
construct a tolerably complete and scientifically defensible 
narrative of the life, work, doctrine, death, and resurrection 
of Jesus Christ. To construct such a narrative is the true end 
of Gospel harmony. ‘To place in juxtaposition, and to subject 
to comparative exegesis, the passages supposed to be parallel, 
with a view to showing their harmony or lack of harmony in 


1 See Prophets, p. 435 f. 
2 Tbid., p. 428 f.; and Religion of Israel, II., 157-173, 192-201. 
8 Religion of Israel, I., p. 16. 
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details, is a subordinate and relatively unimportant work ;! it 
is work important chiefly as a means to the end; that end is 
to possess a complete and historically true knowledge of Christ. 
The so-called destructive criticism, whether mythical or of the 
“ tendency” order, has at least accomplished this good: it has 
compelled orthodoxy to the confession that it cannot be scien- 
tific without rendering such an account of its historical sources 
as shall stand the tests of modern criticism. To make any 
genuine attempt at harmony is, then, to endeavor to find the 
one true Gospel which preceded our Gospels, and which, as 
preserved in memory, oral tradition, and written records, lies 
at the foundation of the writings of Matthew, Mark, Luke, 
and John.” 

It is, without doubt, the narratives of the miracles in the 
Gospels which have given, and still give, the chief grounds for 
denying the general historical character and substantial histor- 
ical accuracy of the Gospels. Before real historical criticism 
had arisen, in the first half of the eighteenth century, English 
Deism * refused to accept the miracles of the New Testament 
as historically credible. By vindicating the general fact that 
Jesus wrought miracles, as proofs of his claim to Messiahship, 
and as expressions of his divine Messianic power and grace, 
the basis for accepting the general historical credibility of the 
Synoptic Gospels —both in their concurrent and in their un- 
contradicted individual testimony —is at once firmly laid. We 
cannot, however, go so far as does Ebrard,* and claim that, 
if the one point of the possibility of the supernatural is pre- 
supposed, then all the Gospel history is at once seen to be full 
of unity and harmony. Zockler traces® the modern critical 
and scientific method, as it issues from one point, and, divid- 
ing upon the question of the supernatural, forms itself into the 
negative and destructive or the positive and apologetic school, 
to the lectures of Schleiermacher on the Life of Jesus (delivered 


1 Compare article Evangelien-harmonie, Herzog and Plitt. 

2 It is in place here only to refer to the fact, that the course of Gospel harmony 
from the Reformation down to the close of the last century, by its neglect of that 
broader view which was taken by Augustine and Calvin, and by its painful efforts 
to apply to the facts the post-Reformation dogma of inspiration, was largely the 
cause of the worst forms of destructive criticism. 

8 Especially Woolston, A Discourse of the Miracles of our Saviour; and Chubb, 
The True Gospel of Jesus Christ. 

4 Wissenschaftliche Kritik der evangelischen Geschichte, Frankfurt, 1868, p. 
781. 
5 Article Jesus Christus, Herzog and Plitt. 
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from 1819 onward several times in Berlin, but not published 
until thirty years after his death), and to those of Hase on the 
History of Jesus (given in 1823 and 1824 in Tubingen, and 1828 
in Leipzig, and published repeatedly up to 1876). Our previous 
discussion of the miracles in the life of Christ may here be 
referred to as evincing the possibility of a genuinely historic 
account of his life which shall represent him as working mir- 
acles. This possibility, then, involves the general credibility of 
our Synoptic Gospels. | 

For our history of the origin of Christianity, we are com- 
pelled to rely almost wholly upon the Gospels and the collateral 
evidence of the other New-Testament writings. Neither favor- 
able nor unfavorable critics appeal to any extra-biblical writ- 
ings which can be used to test the historical character of the 
biblical! The notices of early Christianity by Tacitus,? Sue- 
tonius,? and Pliny ;* the hints contained in Lucian, Celsus, and 
other opponents of Christianity ; the comparison of Jesus with 
the wise Socrates, which is contained in the alleged letter of 
Mara to Serapion; the letter of Abgar of Edessa, contained in 
Eusebius,° — all these neither supplement nor correct the Gos- 
pels. The alleged witness of Josephus,® although found in all 
the MSS. and in Eusebius, is doubtless spurious; since it is 
antecedently very improbable, and since Celsus designates this 
writer as an unbeliever in Christ, while Origen alludes to his 
silence. It is not improbable, however, that some brief allusion 
to Jesus in this passage, like that to James in Ant. XX. 9, 1, 
may have come from the hand of Josephus, and may thus 
have invited the interpolation which was made by some later 
writer. The apocryphal Gospels, even the oldest and most 
trustworthy, are of little or no direct and independent value ; 
for, as Keim’ has said, “ At the end of a hundred years after 
Christ, every independent and really valuable tradition concern- 
ing this life, outside of the Gospels, is extinguished.” All the 
apocryphal Christian writings do, however, afford by contrast 
strong corroborative testimony to the historic trustworthiness 
of the canonical writings. The latter manifestly do not have 
many things which would inevitably be found in them were 
these writings not of the nature of history from original and 
trustworthy sources. The absence in the Gospels of all allusion 


1 Compare the discussion in Weiss, Leben Jesu, I. pp. 22 ff. 

2 Annal. XV. 44; compare Hist., V. 5. 8 Nero, 16; Claud. 25, 
4 Ep. X. 97, 98. 5 Hist. Eccl., I. 13. & Ant., XVIII. 3, 3. 

7 The History of Jesus of Nazara, London, 1873, I. p. 45. 
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to later controversies; the fact that no declarations are put into 
the mouth of Jesus upon many questions which were of great 
interest to the Church even in the days of the apostles (such 
as heathen deities, idolatry, the mission of Christ to the under- 
world) ; the fact that none of the many designations for God 
which are favorite with Justin, Athenagoras, and Tatian, appear 
in the Gospels, — these and other similar facts of the canonical 
writings, when contrasted with the phenomena of the apoery- 
phal, evince the historical character of the former. The further 
fact, that the later spurious Gospels do not add new groups of 
miracles to those which are early and genuine shows how early 
the tradition of Christ’s wonders had become fixed! Of a 
certain subordinate value are a few ancient traditions not found 
in the Gospels: such are the narratives concerning the choice ~ 
of the apostles, and concerning the resurrection and the ascen- 
sion, in the Epistle of Barnabas (chaps. v. and xv.), the utter- 
ances ascribed to Papias and preserved in Eusebius, the tradi- 
tion in Justin Martyr about the birth of Jesus in a cave,? and 
especially the trustworthy account of the woman taken in 
adultery (John vii. 53 f.).8 

And yet it must not be forgotten, in considering the his- 
torical character of the Synoptic Gospels, how varied and 
thrifty a previous Christian literature is implied in their very 
construction. The hints which are given to us on the authority 
of Luke (i. 1 f.) are confirmed and amplified by internal criti- 
cism. This criticism shows that the construction of these 
Gospels imphes a considerable and complex process of previous 
writing, as a basis for the results which follow the culminating 
of this process. Short written notices of the sayings of Jesus, 
with or without a narrative of accompanying circumstances ; 
other longer writings which attempted to arrange these notices 
according to some ideal plan of the author; shorter and longer 
accounts of the deeds of Jesus, and especially of those miracles 
which had been grouped together in fact or in the preaching 
of the apostles; a selective and critical judgment exercised by 
those informed, either as being themselves direct witnesses or 
as having learned the truth through such witnesses, — must all 
have preceded the accomplishment of the earliest of our Gos- 


1 Compare, upon these and similar points, Huidekoper, Indirect Testimony to 
the Gospels. 

2 Dial. c. Tryph., 78. 

8 For a criticism of these sources, see Keim, Ibid., I. Introduction. 
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pels.t. Yet all this process consists in forming historic records 
which must have been somewhat sifted, so to speak, but which 
must have reached back for their origin to a brief time after 
the ascension of Christ, and thus have been formed in a kind 
of dependence upon the knowledge and judgment of the most 
competent witnesses. 

The histories are strongly corroborated, and to some extent 
supplemented, by the Epistles of Paul: ‘than whom,” says 
Keim, ‘‘we have no earlier witness;” who must have had the 
life of Jesus fully in his view, and whose “ knowledge did not 
consist in a blind traffic in unexamined Christian tradition,” 
but was obtained “by a clear, keen, searching, and questioning 
consideration, comparison, collection, and collation of such 
materials as were accessible to him.2~ And Weiss even goes 
so far as to assert unqualifiedly, that our Christian faith would 
remain in all important particulars the same, if it had pleased 
God to deprive us, by the utter loss of the Gospels, of all power 
of sketching a detailed picture of the earthly life of Jesus. For, 
in the opinion of this critic, the apostolic preaching is quite as 
likely as the Gospels to be a valid historical source of informa- 
tion upon the main facts of Christianity, while its doctrine of 
the person of Christ is the one which has served as the his- 
torical foundation for the religious consciousness of the Chris- 
tian Church? How true is the above-mentioned claim of 
Keim, may be seen when we remember who Paul was, that he 
was converted as early as 86-38 A.D., and that he had in all 
probability seen and heard the Lord. The writings of this 
apostle, for the most part, assume rather than rehearse the facts 
of Christ’s life; and yet even his tendency to systematize and 
allegorize these facts indirectly corroborates them. (Compare 
ieer xi. 1 f.,xv. 1-3; Gal. iii. 1 f.; 1 Cor. ii.6f.) How well 
known to Paul was much history which has not come down to 
us in the Gospels, but which is like the history found in them, 
we may judge from his account of the Last Supper (see 1 Cor. 
xi. 23 f.), and of the resurrection (1 Cor. xv.). Minute his- 
toric traces of the facts and words of Jesus appear not rarely 
in his writings, some of which are quite too independent not 
to suggest his minute knowledge of the whole history. (Com- 
pare 1 Cor. vii. 10, ix. 14; 1 Thess. iv. 15, v. 2; Rom. x. 10, 
xi. 14.) It is through Paul, by a mere chance,—one might 


1 Compare Bleek, Einl. in das N. T., ed. Mangold, Berlin, 1875, § 19 f. 
2 Ibid., I. p. 52. 3 Leben Jesu, I. p. 15 f. and 23 f. 
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think, —that we have preserved to us the saying of Christ 
recorded Acts xx. 35. Indeed, all his loftiest doctrines and 
speculations concerning the nature and office of the Redeemer 
are saturated with the same facts which are given to us in 
historic form by the Gospels. 

And what is true of the writings of Paul is, to a greater or 
less extent, true of all the other writings of the New Testament: 
they presuppose a firm knowledge of the fundamental facts of 
the Gospels. In the Epistle to the Hebrews (compare ii. 17, 
iv. 15, v. T f.), in the Epistle of Peter (ii. 21), and in the Reve- 
lation of John (v. 5 f., xvii. 14, xxii. 16, and frequently), the 
history underlies the exhortation and doctrine. The fulness 
with which the Book of Acts (especially in chaps. i—ii. and 
x.-xlli. and in the speeches of iv. 8-12, 23-31, v. 29 f., vii.) 
rehearses the main facts of the life of Jesus needs simply to be 
mentioned. For these writings, as for the Gospels themselves, 
only the credibility of the history itself can satisfactorily ac- 
count. As to the main facts of this history, there is everywhere 
a complete agreement of the witnesses. 

Nor can we fail to insist upon the truth, that the impossibil- 
ity of accounting for the Gospels at all, otherwise than by the 
theory of their substantial historical credibility, adds weight to 
the positive argument in their behalf. ‘ The four Evangels,” 
says Ebrard,! “ were scarcely brought down from heaven ready- 
made, like the Koran, by the Angel Gabriel in a single night.” 
In order to understand how these Gospels actually did origi- 
nate, a lively view of the concrete fact and distinctively real 
nature of the early Christian life is absolutely indispensable. 
The stories of what Jesus had done and said must have been 
often repeated in the gatherings of his first followers. A pro- 
cess of selection went on unconsciously, and resulted in the 
permanent fixing of certain narratives, and groups of narra- 
tives. It was not critical insight, or historical curiosity, or 
dogmatic interest, which primarily controlled this process of 
selection: it was the simple desire to know what Jesus had said 
and done, with a view to Christian edification, according to the 
simple but pressing needs of the early Christian life. This 
Christian life was in every respect unfavorable to a legendary 
or mythical origin of the histories which it employed in its own 
edification. The possibility being once admitted that such an 
one as Jesus Christ lived, and wrought miracles, there is no 

1 Kritik, etc., p. 785 f. 
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other theory to account for the narratives of these miracles 
comparable to that which accepts the alleged facts... The over- 
worked and worn theories which have tried to carry the burden 
of the facts, without admitting the a priori possibility of their 
occurrence, may fitly roll their burden off upon the firm ground 
of historic truth. 

Yet not all parts even of the Synoptic Gospels can equally 
claim, on grounds of historical credibility, to be accepted as 
authentic. Especially indubitable is the claim made by those 
essential elements and features of Christ’s life in which all 
these Gospels agree. For such elements embody the earliest 
apostolic preaching to the first congregations of believers. 
Among such are the following: the preparation for the work 
(Matt. iii. 1-iv. 11; Mark i. 1-18, Luke iii. 1-iv. 13); the nar- 
rative of the return from Judaea to Galilee, and of the subse- 
quent miracles and teaching (Matt. iv. 12-xviii. 85; Mark i. 
14-ix. 50; Luke iv. 14-ix. 50); the narrative of the journey to 
Jerusalem to the passover (though with a large variation on 
the part of Luke); and finally the narrative of the death and 
resurrection. No chronological arrangement of this material 
can, however, make the same claim to historic verity which be- 
longs to the material itself. Yet even with regard to the chron- 
ological arrangement, common consent establishes the principal 
points. Thus all agree to give, in substantially the same chron- 
ological order, the preaching of John Baptist, the baptism and 
temptation of Christ, the beginning of his ministry in Galilee, 
and the series of discourses and events recorded, Matt. xvi. 13- 
xvill. 9; Mark viii. 27-ix. 50; Luke ix. 18-50. Couplets of 
narratives also appear in all the Gospels as though bound to- 
gether by firm historical connection in time. Such are the 


stilling of the sea, and the healing of the Gadarene demoniacs 


(Matt. viii. 18-34, and parallel passages); the healing of the 
woman with a bloody issue, and the raising of the daughter of 
Jairus (Matt. ix. 18-26). A marked agreement as to the 
events immediately preceding the death of Jesus (compare 
Matt. xxi-xxv.; Mark xi—xiii.; Luke xix. 29-xxi. 38) shows 
how clear and firm in all respects is the history of this impor- 
tant epoch; scarcely less impressive is the essential agreement 
as to the passion of our Lord. The agreement and discrepan- 
cies in details of the narratives of the resurrection are such as 
are psychologically explicable only on the basis of the belief 


1 Compare Tholuck, Glaubwiirdigkeit, pp. 86-113. 
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that Jesus really rose from the dead, and do not leave without 
sufficient historic support this culminating Christian doctrine. 
Nor, in the lack of our information as to precisely how the dif- 
ferent authors obtained and used their material, can we fairly 
throw doubt (for this cause alone) upon those narratives which 
are given by only one or two of the Synoptists. Material pecu- 
liar to one author is found least of all in Mark, who has of such 
material only the two miracles of healing (vii. 82-87 and viii. 
22-26), and the sketch of a parable given iv. 26-29. In this 
connection, the long account which Luke gives of the last jour- 
ney to Jerusalem (ix. 51-xvill. 14) must be noticed as espe- 
cially remarkable. 

All the complex phenomena of variation and coincidence do 
not prevent us from maintaining fearlessly the position, that 
Matthew, Mark, and Luke furnish a substantially accurate, and, 
for the purpose of founding the Christian truth in history, a 
sufficiently complete, narrative of the life of Jesus Christ upon 
the earth. We cannot maintain this position, however, without 
conceding the three following points: (1) The nature of the 
history is such, that narratives of miracles may be treated as 
having only such claim to credibility as belongs to the narra- 
tives in general. (2) The accurate chronological arrangement 
of the separate events in the life of our Lord is impossible, 
and was not known by the writers of the Gospels themselves. 
(8) The different narratives are written from different points 
of view, and with different authorial peculiarities of subject- 
matter and style; and they cannot be freed from the charge of 
discrepancies in details. To withhold these concessions is al- 
most as damaging to a secure critical estimate of the history as 
to withhold our consent from the main position of the general 
credibility of this history. 

Although we cannot claim the same kind and degree of evi- 
dence for the historical character of the narratives of the child- 
hood of Jesus, we are by no means bound to deny them such a 
character altogether. The considerations which seem most to 
oppose the trustworthiness of the two accounts are, first, the 
difficulty of reconciling Matt. ii. with Luke ii. 89 (which seems 
to demand the immediate return of the family to Nazareth); 
and, secondly, the ease with which such traditions of the early 
years of Jesus might have arisen as myths upon the basis of 
passages from the Old Testament. Among such Old-Testament 
passages are Num. xxiv. 17; Hos. xi. 1; Jer. xxxi. 15; Isa. xi. 
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1 C¥1= Nafwpaios). But, in reference to this point, Zockler 
justly remarks, that only the passage from Numbers can be shown 
to have been esteemed Messianic in character previous to the 
coming of Christ, and that the reference of Matthew to the 
other passages must be attributed to his understanding of 
historical facts, rather than held to account for a manufacture 
of alleged facts to suit an assumed meaning. Moreover, a 
comparison of the narrative of Matthew with the apocryphal 
myths of the birth and childhood of Jesus makes an impression 
exceedingly favorable to the authenticity of this portion of the 
Gospel. In reference to the above-mentioned chronological 
difficulty, we may interpolate a brief visit to Egypt immediately 
following the circumcision (Luke ii. 21), and preceding the 
ceremonial presentation of il. 27. It may also be claimed posi- 
tively, that the circumstantiality of some of these narratives is 
not compatible with their mythical origin. We conclude, then, 
although with less critical assurance than belongs to the prin- 
cipal part of the ministry of our Lord, that the accounts of the 
childhood of Jesus are substantially true traditions. 

It must be confessed, however, that the substantial harmon- 
izing of the Synoptic accounts, and the construction from them 
of a veritable history of Jesus Christ, would be comparatively 
free from critical and historical difficulties, if only the Gospel 
of John might be left out of the account. This, however, we 
have neither power nor inclination to do; especially so long as 
we hold the view that the beloved disciple was the author of 
this writing. The question of the historical character of our 
sources for the life of Jesus is, then, very closely connected 
with the question of the genuineness and authenticity of the 
Fourth Gospel. This latter question will be briefly considered 
in other connections. At present we can only acknowledge 
the great difficulties which emerge in the effort to establish 
critically the full historic trustworthiness both of John and of 
the Synoptic Gospels; while, at the same time, we affirm that 
these difficulties may be better explained on the theory of the 
genuineness of the Fourth Gospel than in any other way. We 
cannot doubt that the last of the Evangelists gives the life 
of Jesus from a different point of view from the other three: 
Wwe may even say, —in the very intent to affirm its highest 
truthfulness, — that his Gospel is more ideal and less historical, 
in the narrower sense, than the other three. The simple, popu- 
lar, and sketchy histories of the deeds and shorter discourses 
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of Jesus, stand in plain contrast with the mystically deep, re- 
flective, and semi-philosophic presentation of the person of 
Christ. The contrast has always attracted attention. But 
modern criticism has much modified and enlarged our concep- 
tion of this contrast; it has also exaggerated it into a seeming 
incompatibility with the Johannean authorship of John. It 
has furthermore increased the critical difficulties by exploring 
and setting in array the objective arguments and testimonies. 
The critical difficulties are indeed many, and some of them 
seem for the time insuperable. And yet for any critical theory 
these difficulties exist and persist: they are much increased, 
rather than at all diminished, by denying either the historical 
character of the Synoptic Gospels or the genuineness of John. 
For him who has no invincible prejudice against the supernatu- 
ral in history, or the Church view of the person of Christ, it 
appears both more tenable on critical grounds, and incompar- 
ably more grateful to the Christian consciousness, to accept the 
favorable conclusions of writers like Meyer, Luthardt, Bey- 
schlag, Zockler, Weiss, and Godet. 

As to the possibility of constructing a history of Christ’s life 
upon the basis of all four Gospels, we must remember, that the 
difficulties involved are not so much due to any direct discrep- 
ancies of fact between John and the Synoptists, as to the more 
significant discrepancy in point of view, and in the employment 
of sources. No other so good account of this most significant 
discrepancy can be given as that which considers the Synoptic 
Gospels to be complex growths from oral tradition and written 
sources, but the Fourth Gospel to be the direct product of re- 
flective insight from an eye-and-ear witness. As to its material, 
there are only four particulars of the public ministry of Jesus 
in Galilee given by the Gospel of John; viz., the miracle at 
Cana (ii. 1-11), the healing at Capernaum (iv. 46-54), the feed- 
ing of the five thousand, and the walking on the sea, with the 
subsequent discourses (vi. 1-77). Of these, the last two, though 
without the discourses, are given in the Synoptists; and possi- 
bly, though not probably, the second also.!. In this common 
material the amount of discrepancy is not surprising. The most 
marked difference is in the discourses of Jesus. The fact that 
one entire class of miracles —viz., the healing of demoniacs — 
conspicuous in the Synoptic Gospels is wanting in John, and 


1 That John iv. 47-54 is parallel with Matt. viii. 5 f. and Luke vii. 2 f., was held 
by Irenaeus. 
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the absence from the Synoptists of all mention of the raising of 
Lazarus, are indeed surprising. Of the few cases in which we 
seem compelled to make a definite choice, and assign superior 
weight to the testimony either of the Synoptists or of John, the 
two following may be mentioned. (1) The activity of Jesus 
was not confined to Galilee previous to the last passover; but 
he repeatedly visited Jerusalem at the feasts, although the 
silence of the Synoptists, and the fact that they leave no space 
for these visits, seem to show their ignorance of such visits. 
Aside from the probabilities of the case, certain incidental 
proofs of John’s conception of the history of Christ seem to be 
embodied in the traditions of the other Gospels. Such are the 
utterances of Christ regarding Jerusalem (Matt. xxiii. 837; Luke 
xii. 84); the fact that Joseph of Arimathea is mentioned as a 
disciple of Jesus (Matt. xxvii. 57 f., and parallel places); and 
the fact that Luke x. 38 f. shows our Lord in close personal 
relations with Mary and’ Martha. (2) If we admit a real dis- 
crepancy between John and the Synoptists with respect to the 
nature of the Last Supper, and the date of Jesus’ death, we have 
still a choice to make between the two. It is, indeed, very 
difficult to see how the Apostle John could be mistaken in such 
a matter; and some modern critics, as Bleek,? have attempted 
to establish his statement as against that of the Synoptists. 
But in the view of Mangold,’ the editor of the last edition of 
Bleek, and in the view of many critics, the arguments of Keim # 
in favor of the statement of the Synoptists are conclusive. We 
can only pronounce it one of the unsolved questions of Gospel 
harmony. And the prime question of the controversy is still 
unanswered, — whether there is on this point a real discrepancy 
between John and the Synoptists. 

We omit all consideration of the historical character of the 
Book of Acts, because such consideration is not needed to illus- 
trate the principles with which we are dealing. The following. 
summary of conclusions involves our answer to the main ques- 
tion: Are the alleged histories of Sacred Scripture really his- 
torical ? | 

We have in the Bible alleged historical accounts which cover 
most wonderful and interesting events from the creation of man 
to the complete founding of the Christian Church under the 
preaching of the apostles. These accounts, if their substantial 


1 See Bleek, Einl. in das N. T., p. 205. 2 Thid., p. 209 f. 
8 Ibid., note, p. 215. 4 Geschichte Jesu, III. p. 469 f.. 
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trustworthiness can be proved, form a tolerably complete sur- 
vey of the progress of God’s kingdom upon earth, so far as this 
kingdom has its seat in the religions of Judaism and Christian- 
ity. The credibility of the historical contents of the Bible is, 
then, of the greatest concern, not only to the general doctrine 
of Sacred Scripture, but also to all the doctrines of our Chris- 
tian faith. Yet this credibility must be tested by all the severest 
scrutiny of historical criticism; and it can, from the nature of 
the case, admit only of such probable evidence as shall make 
conclusive the substantial accuracy of the narratives examined. 
Uncertainty, discrepancy as to details, admixture of error, be- 
long to all records, — belong, it would seem, of necessity even 
to the records of the development of the kingdom of God. 

We have in the Bible the alleged history of a course of 
divine self-revelation ; and therefore the facts of this history are 
largely to be attributed to supernatural origin. The material 
of the history is of a peculiar kind: it is such, that, if it be 
material of truth, it imparts a sanctity to its own substantially 
true record. But, while certain elements of the history have 
their roots in the supernatural, we have no proof that the 
knowledge of this material—as bare facts of history — was 
ever supernaturally given to those who record it. The alleged 
facts of history which the biblical writers record became known 
to them, as facts, in the ordinary and natural way: they learned 
them, that is, from tradition and written documents whenever 
a more direct witness could not be secured. That the above 
statement is true of all the earliest portions of the general 
history, our examination has clearly shown. And yet the spirit 
of ethical and religious revelation, which wrought in Israel and 
in Christianity, largely controlled even the most ancient and’ 
uncertain traditions. It did not add wholly new truth to these 
traditions; but it did much to purify them from error, both as 
to fact and as to inference. 

The large office of tradition in laying the foundations of cer- 
tain sections of biblical history cannot, therefore, be overlooked. 
The history of the Bible goes back into those misty regions from 
which we see all human history emerge. And, if we complain 
that such traditions are incomplete and unsatisfying, the answer 
must be: They are all we have, and God has used them to 
begin the record of his dealings with men. He has used them, 
however, in such sort, that, while the religious truth is imparted 
through them, the traditions are in every case left to stand for 
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what they are proved to be worth. Even the historic truths 
of the Gospel come to us largely with tradition as their source. 
But the case of the traditions of the New Testament is far 
different from that of the traditions of Genesis, or of Balaam, 
Samson, Esther, and Daniel. The former were largely shaped 
by inspired eye-and-ear witnesses, were developed in the full 
light of competent inspection, were speedily recorded, and are 
corroborated by their internal probability, by the Christian 
consciousness, and by the existence of the Christian Church. 
Thus do we have a firm historic foundation laid as a centre of 
faith in precisely the position where the stronghold of doctrine 
and of life must be built. On the other hand, it by no means 
follows that the doctrines of the creation and the fall of man, 
of the right relations between man and woman, of an early 
divine promise of redemption to the race, pass away because 
we are in doubt as to the origin, nature, and critical value of 
those early traditions. But these doctrines have not laid their 
foundations in actual and demonstrable history in the same 
manner as the doctrine of the person and work of Christ. 

With the exceptions already mentioned, and other similar 
ones which do not change the main conclusion, we may affirm 
with confidence the genuine historical character of the historical 
contents of the Bible. And how much this affirmation means, 
only he who is both a Christian and a student of ancient history 
can appreciate. He who best knows how little — absolutely 
nothing — outside of the Bible there is to take its place, as 
furnishing a substantially true account of the central religious 
development of mankind, will most abundantly praise the di- 
vine goodness for what the Bible affords. Let us consider that 
the biblical history is indispensable to all the blessings which we 
have from revelation in the highest form of Christianity itself. 
We may well dispense with small cavillings over the entrance 
of uncertain traditions into some portions of Sacred Scripture, 
when we duly appreciate the fact that even these traditions 
have brought to us the germs and first-fruits of precious moral 
and religious truth. And that those who, with keen insight 
into this truth, so gathered and disposed and recorded there 
traditions, and all the other portions of the sacred history, had 
with them the Spirit of the Eternal Guide of human destiny, 
it would be not simply undevout, but unfair and churlish, to 
deny. 

The second of the two inquiries, the answer to which must 
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determine our view of the nature of biblical history, is this: 
What degree of accuracy, or kind of alleged infallibility, 
belongs to the genuinely historic portions of the Bible? Two 
sources for a reply are opened by the two forms of historical 
criticism, — the external and the internal. In both forms proba- 
bility is frequently our safest and only guide to a choice between 
conflicting testimonies. We may compare the records of the 
Bible with profane records, or we may compare one account 
of the Bible with another. The former method of comparison 
is most available with certain portions of the Old Testament, 
where much new light is now shining from archeological dis- 
coveries, and where the internal discrepancies are relatively 
fewer; the latter in the case of the New Testament, where 
little opportunity exists for comparison with extra-biblical his- 
tories, and where the discrepancies are both more striking and 
more important. 

Recent discoveries have given the means of illustrating the 
historical accuracy of even so ancient traditions as those of 
the life of Abraham. Of Gen. xiv., Ewald declares that it is 
the “oldest extant record respecting the patriarch,” in which 
“we see him in the clear ight of history.” 1 The narrative 
has, indeed, such marks of high antiquity and trustworthiness 
that it may be thought of as derived from some document 
contemporaneously written, which looked upon Abraham, the 
Israelitish hero, from a Canaanitish point of view.? It is con- 
firmed by extra-biblical sources, which, although they furnish 
no account of a corresponding event, show clearly that about 
this time Elam may very likely have been extending its cam- 
paignings over the West; and which also give us both parts 
of the name Chedor-laomer (Kudur, name of several Elamite 
kings ; and Laomer, a divinity) as historical and not mythical 
words. Of internal objections to its trustworthiness there are 
none of account; since it is nowhere implied that Abraham met 
the main body of the allied forces, and defeated them in open 
battle, and since his entire conduct on this occasion accords 
with his character. To regard the narrative as a mythical 
attempt to glorify Abraham as a warrior (Néldeke), or as a 
generous hero under divine protection, is wholly arbitrary. 
The attempt of Oort to reduce it to an untrustworthy legend 


1 ‘*A fragment torn from a more general history of Western Asia; ’’ see His- 
tory of Israel, I. p. 308. 
2 Compare Dillmann, Die Genesis, in loco. 
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by pointing out the symbolic nature of the names of the hostile 
kings is without warrant. The separate incidents and the his- 
torical setting of the narrative of Gen. xii. 10-20 (if we except 
the calculated age of Sarah) appear true to history, and betray 
an accurate knowledge of Egyptian affairs. The reason for 
this journey of Abraham (a famine) is surely historical enough.? 
The name Pharaoh is correctly used in the Old Testament as the 
generic title for the monarch of Egypt. It is not derived, as 
Rosellini and Lepsius supposed, from the sun-god Ra (P-Ra, or 
Pha-Ra), but is read in the hieroglyphics as Per-aa, and signi- 
fies “ Great-house ;” coming, after the analogy of the title “the 
Sublime Porte,” to mean in the demotic language, “the king.” 
The zeal of the princes to bring a beautiful woman to the 
notice of their master is “genuinely Egyptian;” and of the 
same zeal an illustration is still preserved in that papyrus of 
Orbiney to which Ebers refers.2 The attributing of great the- 
oretic reverence for marriage to the Egyptians, despite their 
practical corruptions, is also true to the fact. A better knowl- 
edge of the monuments has finally done away with the objec- 
tions which Von Bohlen + made to the historical trustworthiness 
of the narrative from the nature of the gifts bestowed upon 
Abraham (Gen. xi. 16). That horses do not appear in this 
description, is a point in favor of the narrative; for these 
animals, so plentiful in later times, are not found on the monu- 
ments preceding the Hyksos period :° whereas, as early as the 
twelfth dynasty, sheep® are found there, as many as 3,208 being 
assigned to one owner; whole droves of asses are also repre- 
sented on the monuments. And although, on account of some 
canon of art which is as little known as that which excluded 
the representation of hens and pigeons,’ no camels appear, the 
bones of the dromedary have been found at great depth in the 
Nile-mud. 

The story of Joseph, which Mohammed is reported to have 


1 Tidal is not ‘‘ king of the heathens,’’ as Oort says, but king of the land Go- 
yim. The rabbinical witticism which Tuch and many other scholars have adopted 
to explain the names Bera and Birsha is not applicable, since the other two names 
are plainly historical. (So Dillmann; and compare Oort, Bible for Learners, I. 


p. 118.) 
2 Compare Gen. xlii. 1 f.; and Josephus, Ant., XV. 9, 2. 
8 Aegypten, etc., p. 262 f. 4 Hinl. zur Gen., p. 163. 


_ 5 Ebers, Ibid., pp. 221 f. and 265 f. 
6 It would seem that Von Bohlen might have recalled the allusion to sheep in 
Egypt made by Herodotus, IT. 42. 
7 See Wilkinson, Ancient Egyptians, III. p. 35. 
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called “the most comely of all histories,” bears many marks, 
both obvious and comparatively obscure, of its minute historical 


accuracy. The position of Dothan? in the very track of the . 


caravans from Damascus to Egypt; the load of spices, which 
the elaborate private life and embalming of the Egyptians made 
it so indispensable for them to import, and which consisted in 
this case of resinous tragacanth from Lebanon, and perhaps 
from Persia and Armenia, of balsam from the balsamoden- 
dron of Gilead, of ladanum from the cistus-rose which grew in 
Syria, Arabia, and Cyprus (see Gen. xxxvii. 25); the traffic in 
slaves, whose figures, male and female, of light and dark skins, 
appear upon the monuments of every period, — all these points 
of the preliminary history are true to the ancient life. Of 
Joseph in Egypt, Ebers? declares that the narrative contains 
“nothing which does not accurately correspond to a court of 
Pharaoh in the best times of the kingdom.” The name of 
Potiphar, according to the same authority (Peti-pa-ra, or “ de- 
voted to Ra,” the sun-god), was the more likely to occur in a 
high court officer of this time, because the reigning monarch 
stood in special relations to that divinity. That the “captain 
of the body-guard ” should be a eunuch, and married, offers no 
insuperable difficulty ; because, even if we do not understand 
the word 0°99 as the customary title for a court officer,’ we 
know that the marriage of real eunuchs was by no means rare, 
and have no reason to doubt that such persons belonged to 
the Egyptian court of this period. The position of Joseph as 
major-domo in the house of Potiphar admits of ample illustra- 
tion: men clothed with similar responsibilities are to be seen 
in every genuine picture of Egyptian life. Rosellini and Wilk- 
inson have showed us that many storehouses belonged to the 
domicile of an Egyptian of rank and wealth. The exception 
made in the case of Potiphar’s own food (Gen. xxxix. 6, and 
compare xliii. 32) is true to the ancient custom. The objections 
made by Von Bohlen and Tuch to the representation of Genesis, 
which allows such free daily access of Joseph to the house and 
wife of Potiphar, are ill taken. Mixed company, even at feasts, 
was according to Egyptian custom, and the intercourse of the 
sexes was relatively free in Egypt. Not only eunuchs, but 


also normal males, appear in company with the females; man 
1 Compare Judith, vii. 3; and see Robinson, Bib. Researches, III. p. 122. 
2 Tbid., p. 295: compare p. 311. 3 So Ebers, Ibid., 297. 
4 See Ebers, Ibid., p. 306 f.; and compare the exaggerated testimonies of Herod- 
otus, II. 35, and Diodorus, I. 27. 
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and woman are represented reclining, with the arm of either 
about the other, upon the banks of the Nile. A papyrus be- 
longing to the British Museum, and translated by Brugsch, 
contains a story written for a prince of Rameses the Great, by 
an author named Anana, which gives the details of a tempta- 
tion almost exactly similar in form and result to that to which 
Joseph is represented as exposed (Gen. xxxix. 7-28). The title 
of ‘“cup-bearer” has not as yet been met with, but of the use 
of bread and wine there are plentiful signs. “ Innumerable 
monuments” unite with the biblical narrative to show the 
mistake of those who were ready to rely upon the declaration 
of Herodotus! to contradict this narrative. Even the work of 
the imagination in the dreams of Gen. xl. and xli. is true to 
the details of ancient life in Egypt. The kine on the brink 
(or “lip” of the river, according to the Egyptian figure of 
speech) of the Nile; the word “stream” (78) for this river ; 
the marsh-grass with its Egyptian title Gms); the number 
seven, which is sacred also in that country; the wind, which 
Tuch made to be from the east, and so found inaccurately 
described, but which regarded as from the south-east actually 
has the effect of withering vegetation, — all these are genuinely 
historic touches in this narrative. Even the answer to the 
dream, which is regarded as coming from the God in heaven 
who knows all secrets, is as truly in accord with Egyptian as 
with Hebrew ideas. Indeed, we find it hard to imagine what 
more could be required of this tradition to vindicate its claim 
to historic accuracy ; since it seems, as Ebers declares, absolutely 
correspondent, even in details, with the ancient relations of 
Egypt. 

Only slight and indirect confirmation of the biblical narra- 
tives of Israel in Egypt, and of their exodus from that country, 
can be derived from external sources. The relation of the nar- 
ratives of Abraham and Joseph to the period of the Hyksos 
dynasties cannot be determined with certainty. According to 
Ebers,? the visit of Abraham is to be regarded as one of those 
early advances of Asiatic peoples from the north-east into 
Egypt, the traces of which are seen in the pictures at Beni-has- 
san; it fell in the time of the twelfth dynasty. The Hyksos, 
who invade the country in the next generation, are significantly 
recognized as the children of Abraham through Ishmael; viz., 
the Arabians. It was this invasion, according to Ebers,® which 


11. 77; 0b yap oft ciat év tH xopy dumedor. 2 Aegypten, p. 256 f. 8 See Ibid., p. 222 f. 
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brought about the rule in Egypt of those mixed Phoenician and 
Arabian tribes that had long been settled in the northern part 
of the Delta, and to the east of its boundaries. The entrance 
of the Israelites into Egypt was in the eighteenth Egyptian 
dynasty, and the rule of the Hyksos hes entirely between the 
visits of Abraham and Joseph; for Ebers agrees with Lepsius 
in supposing that the court of Pharaoh in the time of the latter 
was purely Egyptian. It is the opinion, however, of Brugsch 
and of most other Egyptologists and commentators, that the 
very peculiarities of Joseph's position in Egypt, as well as the 
silence in its records concerning his deeds, can be explained 
only by supposing this dynasty to have been of Hyksos origin.1 
Only by this supposition can the raising of a Semitic shepherd 
to a post of such dignity be satisfactorily explained.? As to the 
time, route, and manner of the Exodus, we have as yet only 
unending debate. Its time is, perhaps, best located under 
Menephtah, the successor of Rameses the Great, and about 
1822 B.C. That the-remnants of an ancient Egyptian tradition 
of the biblical Exodus—a popular Egyptian version of the affair 
—have come down to us in the fragment of Manetho, has been 
held by Egyptologists like Bunsen, Lepsius, and Ebers; but 
Kohler and Diestel have denied this, and J. G. Miiller? has 
urged strong grounds against its truth. Investigation has not 
yet succeeded in pointing out the person of Moses upon the 
monuments. Of the place of the passage of the Red Sea, we 
can scarcely say more than that views like those of Brugsch 
are in complete contradiction to the only source of information 
which we possess; viz., the Hebrew tradition (compare Exod. 
ma 1 ids): 

From the Exodus to David we have few external means of 
testing the accuracy of Old-Testament history: in the reigns 
of that monarch and his successor, a few comparisons with the 
records of contemporaneous history may be made. ‘The occa- 
sion, progress, and duration of David's war with Hadadezer and 
his allies (see 2 Sam. viii. 8-8, x. 6 f.; 1 Chron. xviii. 3 f., xix.) 
are obscure , and Zobah can be identified with no known locality. 
The cause of the war did not lie in David’s ambition to control 
the routes of travel from the Euphrates to Tyre,* but in the 

1 See article Josef, by Orelli, in Herzog and Plitt. 

2 Compare Dillmann, Die Genesis, p. 418. 

8 See his Flavius Josephus Schrift geg. den Apion, p. 214 f, 


4 So Oort, who invariably thinks the worst possible of the favorite characters 
of ancient Israel: see Bible for Learners, IT. p. 20, 
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readiness of the king of Zobah to ally himself with the Am- 
monites against Israel. The fact of repeated battles and several 
campaigns, which is to be only inferred from the biblical narra- 
tives, is confirmed by the narrative of Nicolaus of Damascus ;1 
although he has confused the Hadad who ruled over all Syria 
with this Hadadezer.2. David's victory would naturally lead 
to his treaty with Tyre, — a state the rise of which is correctly 
placed by the biblical narrative subsequent to Sidon,® and which 
could not retain its commerce without having the routes of 
trade through Syria in friendly hands. The name Hiram (1 
Kings v., vil. 13 f. 40, ov'n), like that of most Oriental mon- 
archs of antiquity, was originally dependent upon the mythology 
of the country. According to the Phoenician sources used by 
Dius and Menander, this monarch was the son of Abibaal, and 
reigned thirty-four years (1023-990, Winer and most others, 
1083-999, Ewald; 980-947, Movers). ‘These authorities con- 
firm the biblical narrative of the friendship of Hiram and 
Solomon, but do not mention his connection with David. The 
particulars which they add to the story of this intercourse show 
an independent origin in Phoenician sources, but the stories of 
Eupolemus and Theophilus add no independent confirmation 
to the Old Testament. Many incidental illustrations may be 
drawn from ancient history to show the accuracy of that pic- 
ture which the Old Testament gives of the reign of Solomon, 
the monarch magnificent of ancient Israel.® Even the edifices 
of his reign resemble, in structure and arrangement, the palaces 
of Susa and Persepolis, with their chambers whose roofs were 
supported upon a forest of cedar pillars. Both Dius and Me- 
nander, according to the report of Josephus, spoke with praises 
of the buildings of Hiram, and represented him as cutting 
timber from Mount Lebanon for the cedar beams of his temples. 

The early history of the kingdoms of Judah and Israel offers 
only two or three points of contact with profane history. The 
flight into Egypt of Jeroboam, a rebellious subject of Solomon 


1 See Josephus, Ant., VII. 5, 2. 

2 A confusion which was the more easy because ‘‘ Hadad ’’—the name of a 
Syrian idol— was much used in proper names. See Ewald, History of Israel, 
EIT. p. 150. 

eyaeo Gen, x. 1d, Xlix. 13; Josh. xi. 8, xix. 28; Judg. xviii. 7, 28; 2 Sam. xxiv. 6; 
and mark how the newer city of Tyre comes forward into prominence over the more 
ancient city of Sidon: compare Kendrick, Phoenicia, p. 340 f. 

4 See Eusebius, Praep. Evangl., IX. 31-34. 

5 See examples in the Historical Illustrations of George Rawlinson. 

6 See Fergusson, Palaces of Nineveh restored, 225 f. 
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(1 Kings xi. 26 f.), and his stay with Shishak, — the Sesonchis 
of Manetho, or the Sheshonk of the monuments, who founded 
the twenty-second dynasty, —agree fairly well with the com- 
parative chronology of this period. They, perhaps, account for 
the change of the relations of Egypt and Solomon which seems 
to have taken place between the twenty-first and twenty-second 
Egyptian dynasties. The conjecture of Ewald,! that the inva- 
sion of Palestine by Shishak (1 Kings xiv. 25; 2 Chron. xii. 2 f.) 
was occasioned through his protection of Jeroboam against 
Rehoboam, cannot be defended by the records until the list of 
the conquered cities which is given in the inscription of Karnak 
is better understood.? For the fact which Maspero® announced, 
—viz., this list contains cities of Jsrael as well as of Judah, — 
can scarcely be explained by the assumption that these cities 
of Israel were only such Levitical and Canaanitish cities as 
refused submission to Jeroboam, and so were conquered by 
Shishak in order to be turned over to his ally.t| The inscrip- 
tion of Karnak confirms the fact of an invasion, although we 
are left in doubt how the details shall be made to comport with 
the relations described by the Bible as existing between Israel 
and Egypt. The Zerah the Ethiopian, who came up against 
Asa with a host of a million men (2 Chron. xiv. 9 f.), has been 
identified as one of the Osorchdéns of the monuments, probably 
the second of the twenty-second dynasty. We do not know, 
however, how this monarch can be called an Ethiopian; since 
we have no indication of so marked an event as the possession 
of the throne of Egypt by a Cushite sovereign. But Brugsch, 
followed by Lenormant® and others, would make the Zerah of 
the Bible to have been that Azerch-Amen whose name is read 
on several Ethiopian monuments; yet the size and composition 
of his army seem rather Egyptian than Ethiopian. We can 
scarcely claim, then, that the earlier history of the divided king- 
doms of Judah and Israel receives any especial confirmation of 
its accuracy from external sources. 

From the beginning of the reign of Shalmaneser (II. or IV.?), 
which is placed by Lenormant between 905 and 865 B.C., the 
monuments of Assyria are repeatedly connected with the bibli- 


1 History of Israel, IV. p. 45 f. 

2 Compare Kautzsch, art. Jeroboam I., Herzog and Plitt. 

8 Histoire ancienne des Peuples de l’Orient, p. 340, note. 

4 So George Rawlinson, Hist. Illustrations, p. 109; compare art. Shishak, Stuart 
Poole, Smith’s Bib. Dic. ; 

5 Lenormant, Ancient History of the East, I. pp. 153 and 274. 
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eal history. The annals of this monarch, especially those on 
the obelisk of black basalt now in the British Museum, acquaint 
us with Benhadad, whose large dominion, forces, and energy 
made him the dreaded enemy of Ahab (compare 1 Kings xx. 
and xxii. 1-86), under the name Benhidri of Damascus. Over 
him and his ales the Assyrian monarch records a victory gained 
in his sixth campaign. A stélé discovered near the sources of 
the Tigris mentions among the forces confederate against As- 
syria in this battle at Karkar ten thousand men of *“ Ahab of 
Israel.” ! In his tenth, eleventh, and fourteenth campaigns also, 
mention is made of defeats of Benhidri and his allies. But in 
two subsequent campaigns Hazael of Damascus appears. It 
was at the end of the twenty-first campaign that Jehu appealed 
to Shalmaneser for help against Hazael, who had ravaged his 
territory. Jehu appears, under the title “son of Omri,” ? upon 
the obelisk among those who paid tribute, while a bas-relief 
also represents him as prostrating himself before the Assyrian 
monarch. This celebrated name of Omri appears also upon the 
stélé of Mesha the king of Moab, —a block of basalt brought 
to the attention of Professor Petermann in 1868 by the mission- 
ary Mr. Klein, and known as the “ Moabite Stone,” ?— who had 
raised it as a “bamah of deliverance for Chemosh,” his god, 
since he had succeeded in throwing off the yoke placed upon 
the Moabites by Omri and his son (compare 2 Kings i. 1, iil. 
4,5). 

Of Phul, surnamed ‘“Balazu the terrible,” and called Belesis 
by the Greeks, no inscription has yet been discovered, and no 
mention by classic historians after his capture of Nineveh. He 
appears (2 Kings xv. 19) as forcing Menahem to pay him a 
large tribute; but the added statement of 1 Chron. v. 26, that 
he deported the people, is probably erroneous, since this prac- 
tice first appears in a subsequent reign, and belongs to the 
monarchs of the second empire.t George Smith discovered in 
the monuments of the reign of Tiglath-pileser (Tuglat-pal-ash- 
ar) no less than five names of Hebrew kings.2 Two years after 
his accession, this monarch celebrated his defeat of Rezin king 
of Damascus, and Pekah king of Israel, the latter of whom he 


1 So Oppert and Lenormant; while Sir H. Rawlinson reads ‘“‘Ahab of Jezreel :”’ 
compare 1 Kings xviii. 46, xx. 34 f., xxi. 1f., xxii. 1 f. 

2 So called on account of the renown of the founder of this house : compare 
1 Kings xvi. 24. 

3 See the account of Dr Ginsburg, Essay on the Moabite Stone. 

4 Compare Lenormant, Ibid., I. p. 390, 5 Assyrian Discoveries, p. 253 f. 
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dethroned, and filled his place with Menahem II.1 It is prob- 
able that Pekah, taking advantage of the war of Tiglath-pileser 
with the Armenians, regained his throne, allied himself with 
Rezin, and threw off the allegiance of Israel to Assyria. Ahaz, 
threatened by the two, sent for help (see 2 Kings xvi. 5 f.). 
According to the monuments, the campaign began with the de- 
struction of the kingdom of Damascus and the killing of Rezin. 
The seventh Assyrian fragment in the arrangement of George 
Smith represents the terror before the advance of the Assyrian 
army, and mentions Ahaz by name; while in the list of vassal 
kings who did homage to the Assyrian monarch at his high 
court at Damascus, the names of both Pekah and Ahaz appear 
(compare 2 Kings xvi. 10-16). Now for the first time we 
come upon the custom of deporting the people, afterwards so 
frequently mentioned on the monuments: ‘“ The tribe and the 
goods of the people and the furniture of the land of Beth Omri” 
are sent to Assyria. The annals of this monarch also represent — 
him as receiving tribute from that Hoshea who was the assassin 
and successor of Pekah. Of the events of 2 Kings xvii. 3-5, — 
the monuments furnish no account; since no remains of this 
Shalmaneser, except some bronze weights in the British Muse- 
um, have yet been discovered.” 

Of that Sargon who was once identified with Shalmaneser by 
scholars like Eichhorn, Hupfeld, and Niebuhr, and with Sennach- 
erib by Grotius and Keil, the inscriptions found in the palace 
of Khorsabad by M. Botta now make us, says Lenormant, even — 
better acquainted than with more than one of the Roman em- 
perors. Sharyakin was the Zartan, or general-in-chief, of Shal- 
maneser, and on his master’s death seized upon the throne. 
The several points of his connection with the biblical narrative © 
are mentioned on hismonuments. ‘I besieged, took, and occu- 
pied the city of Samaria, and carried into captivity 27,280 of its” 
inhabitants,” declares the longest of these Khorsabad inserip- 
tions (compare 2 Kings xvii. 8, 5, and xviii. 9 f.). It is not 
strange that the biblical narrative is confused as to the real 
captor of Samaria. We find Isa. xx. 1 f. confirmed by a de- 
tailed account of how “the king of Ashdod obstinately refused — 
to pay his tribute,” and accordingly was treated in the custom- 


1 In this way do Oppert and Lenormant explain the seeming discrepance be- 
tween the mention of Pekah’s name (2 Kings xv. 29) and the fact that the inscrip- 
tions represent Menahem as tributary to Assyria. 

2 So Lenormant, Ibid., I. p. 391 f. 
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ary fashion, with “his gods, his wife, his sons, his daughters, 
and his treasures, all the contents of his palace, and the inhabit- 
ants of his land.” George Smith calls attention to the fact 
that the account given by the inscriptions of Sargon concern- 
ing the turning of the fountains and water-courses to protect 
Ashdod, reminds us of the preparations ascribed to Hezekiah 
(2 Chron. xxxii. 3 f.). 

The annals of Sennacherib (‘Sin,” the moon-god) — con- 
sisting of 480 lines on six faces of a cylinder of baked earth 
now in the British Museum — supply us with an account of 
the Assyrian connections with the reign of Hezekiah. The dis- 
asters of 2 Kings xix. 35 f. and 2 Chron. xxxii. 21 f. are omitted 
as a matter of course and according to Assyrian custom. These 
annals represent this monarch as capturing “forty-six walled 
towns and an infinite number of villages,” as carrying away 
200,150 persons and immense booty, and as shutting up Heze- 
kiah in “Jerusalem, the city of his power, like a bird in a 
cage.” ! The tribute into which the king of Judah was terri- 
fied is also mentioned, the number of the talents of gold cor- 
responding with that in 2 Kings xvii. 18 f., but the talents of 
silver being increased from three hundred to eight hundred. 
Besides this discrepancy, others occur between the Old Testa- 
ment and the inscriptions. According to the latter, which 
make Sargon capture Samaria in the first campaign of the 
fifteen whose annals are given, and Sennacherib besiege Heze- 
kiah in his third campaign, there must have been at least eigh- 
teen years between the two events, but 2 Kings xviii. 9 f. 13 
allows only eight. The detailed account of the monuments is 
almost without doubt correct. Nor does the impression of the 
writer of 2 Chron. xxxii. 21 seem to have been accurate, for 
the assassination of Sennacherib did not occur until after a pros- 
perous reign of twenty-three years. 

Esarhaddon, the events of whose reign up to 672 B.C. are 
given upon another cylinder of baked clay, is rightly called 
(2 Kings xix. 37) the son and successor of the great Sennach- 
erib, of this fact, indeed, he is fond of boasting.2 At the 
close of his campaign against Tyre, — “my expedition against 
Bahal, king of Tyre, who to Tirhakah, king of Cush, his coun- 


1 Compare Rawlinson, Ancient Monarchies, II. p. 160 f.; Lenormant, Ibid., I. 
p. 400; and see 2 Chron. xxxii. 21; Isa. xxii. 1-14, xxiv., xxix. 1-8. 

2 Abydenus mistakenly interpolates the reign of one Nergilus between the 
two, but the name Nergal is mythical. 
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try intrusted,’!—he attacked the kingdom of Judah; and, 
Manasseh attempting to resist, he conquered him, made him 
prisoner, and sent him to Babylon (see 2 Chron. xxxiii. 11). 
That Esarhaddon would, unlike preceding Assyrian monarchs, 
convey his captives to Babylon instead of Assyria, appears from 
many facts of his history. His inscriptions register Manasseh 
as a vassal king paying tribute after having been restored to 
his throne. From the time that he gained possession of Egypt 
we find him styled “king of Egypt and Ethiopia” (compare 
2 Kings xix. 9 f.). 

We have no monumental records which may serve to test the 
biblical representations of Nebuchadnezzar and his reign, so far 
as it related to the Jews, and must therefore resort to the esti- 
mate of probabilities and to the derived accounts of later histo- 
rians ; among whom Berosus and the Greek writers Philostratus 
and Megasthenes are cited by Josephus? for certain main events 
touching the Jewish captivity. Inscriptions of this monarch, 
however, celebrate his marvellous reconstruction and enlarge- 
ment of Babylon, and thus directly confirm the narrative of 
Herodotus, and indirectly throw light upon various passages 
of the Old Testament. The historical criticism of the Bible 
becomes at this point so closely connected with inquiries into 
the authenticity of the later books, and especially of Daniel 
and Esther, that the entire discussion assumes a different 
shape. . 

The foregoing illustrations may serve to confirm the position 
already taken, that modern historic researches and discoveries 
tend to establish the substantial accuracy of the historical books 
of the Old Testament. Weare thus brought to the point of 
view from which we can look with calmness upon such disere- 
pancies as belong to all historical writings, especially to those 
of a remote antiquity and not composed in our modern critical 
fashion. We can thus also stand firmly upon our rebuke and 
rejection of the extreme resort to subjective considerations for 
the reconstruction of ancient history. “If by accurate knowl- 
edge of the East in the most recent time,” says Tholuck,?’ “many 
narratives of Herodotus, Nearchus, Megasthenes, and Arrian, 
which at the first appearance seemed fabulous, have justified 
themselves as facts, is there not in this fact for the historian 


1 See George Smith, Assyrian Discoveries, p. 312. 
2 Con. Ap., I. 19 f.; and see the comment of J. G. Miiller. 
8 Glaubwiirdigkeit der evangl. Geschichte, p. 444. 
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an earnest admonition to go to work very circumspectly with 
negative criticism from subjective considerations of probabil- 
ity?” In our still more recent time, with many added confir- 
mations, there is additional emphasis to be laid upon a question 
like that above. Yet this proof must be allowed to stand only 
for what it is fairly worth, and used to prove only that for 
which it may fairly be considered as proof. That the admitted 
historical portions of the Old Testament have a commendable 
degree of substantial historical accuracy, is as far as the fore- 
going argument can lead us to affirm. Only indirectly does it 
confirm our confidence that these portions are true elements of 
Sacred Scripture. If the inscriptions of Assyria and Egypt, or 
the Moabite Stone, or the historians who drew their material 
from original Pheenician, Egyptian, or Assyrian sources, confirm 
the histories of the Old Testament, this, of ctself, no more 
proves the Hebrew writings sacred than it proves sacred the 
stones, the cylinders of baked clay, and the painted walls. Nor 
can we find here alone a proof of the inspiration of the authors 
of the sacred biblical writings rather than of the profane tab- 
lets. It is only when we can show that the material of Hebrew 
history was of such special sort as to render a kind of sanctity 
to its record, or that the point of view from which these authors 
regarded and disposed this material had a special ethical and 
religious purity and loftiness, that we have established a real 
claim for these contents to the titles sacred and inspired. On 
the other hand, the comparisons of the biblical histories with 
contemporaneous extra-biblical records either throw into great 
doubt, or utterly disprove, all theories of the verbal and plen- 
ary inspiration of these histories. For, if the extra-biblical 
sources are capable of illustrating the historical accuracy of the 
Bible, they are deserving of fair treatment; and fair treatment 
will in certain instances, as we have already seen, accord to 
them, rather than to Scripture, the superior accuracy in cletails. 

Furthermore, an internal criticism of the histories of the Bible 
shows that its claim to the title Sacred Scripture cannot be 
made to rest upon its historical infallibility. For such criticism 
discloses discrepancies in the histories. Such criticism should 
be the more convincing to those who will not admit that profane 
history can in any case be used to correct the sacred history. 
For illustration the New Testament rather than the Old should 
supply the material, since the very construction of the New 
Testament makes the discrepancies it contains both more im- 
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portant and more patent. Destructive criticism, when applied 
to the Gospels in its most thorough fashion, meets its own thor- 
ough refutation in their manifest and sufficient constructive 
evidence. But the Gospels contain also the complete refuta- 
tion of the post-Reformation dogma of infallibility as applied 
to the historical contents of the Bible. To set forth in detail 
the discrepancies of these contents would be an invidious and 
unnecessary task. It will be more than enough for our present 
purpose to give a brief classified statement of some of them. 
The multiplication of instances has its value chiefly in inducing 
the conviction that the theory of Sacred Scripture which insists 
upon its infallibility in matters of history has utterly miscon-— 
ceived the nature of such Scripture. Our method of treating 
biblical discrepancies should conform to fair principles of criti- 
cism, —a rule which almost all apologetic critics continually 
violate through their unwillingness to admit the fact of dis- 
crepancies in the Gospel histories. Westcott, for example, after 
asserting that the two pictures of our Lord’s infancy are in 
their details “exactly capable of harmonious adjustment,” } 
and that there is not “any discrepancy” in “the one divine 
testimony”? to Jesus at his baptism, and after idealizing vari- 
ous different accounts in order to get rid of their plain historie 
differences, is forced in the case of the resurrection to announce 
the truth which has thus far been kept in the background: 
“The existence of difficulties in brief records of such a crisis 
is no more than a natural consequence of its character.” ® 
But he nevertheless assumes that these “natural” difficulties 
are not real discrepancies, and constantly shifts his argument 
against “the opponents of the literal accuracy of the Evan- 
gelists’ between the ideal and the historic points of view. 
In illustrating the minute verbal or other discrepancies of 
the Evangelists we might, for instance, inquire: Whether the | 
éopupvicpevos owvos Of Mark xy. 23 can be the same as the ofos © 
peta XoARS peurypevoyv of Matt. xxvii. 84; or whether the four 
forms of the inscription over the cross can be verbally recon- — 
ciled. We might examine the instructions given to the Twelve 
in their trial journey, — Matt. x. 9 f., ude trodjpwara pyde paPdov ; 
Mark vi. 8 f., «i 7) paBdov povov; Luke ix. 3, pyre paBdov, without 
mention of sandals, as in the two former,—and conclude that 
the detail as to two tunics was impressed indelibly, while the 


1 Introduction to the Study of the Gospels, p. 314. 
2 Tbid., p. 315. 8 Ibid., p. 327. 
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command as to a staff was indefinite in their minds. So might 
we notice, that, in the accounts of Christ’s teaching upon the 
Mosaic law of divorce, Matthew (xix. 1-9) makes the Pharisees 
introduce the appeal to Moses (Aéyovow airé), while Mark (x. 
1-12) puts it into the mouth of our Lord (6 8& droxpibets etrev 
avrois). Of such minute discrepancies the origin may be not 
infrequently described with more or less of probability. Thus 
the two forms of the reply of Jesus to the ruler —7i pe épwrds 
' mept tod ayabod (Matt. xix. 17) and ré pe A€yers dyabov (Mark x. 18 
and Luke xviii. 19) —both take their rise from the question 
addressed to him, which may have been in some such form as 
to suggest both (AwWdonare ayabé ri dyaGdv, etc.) ; but of the forms 
given, one answers to the application of the term “good” to 
Christ’s person, and the other to the work demanded for salva- 
tion. Both forms of the reply cannot, however, be correct ; and 
that in which Mark and Luke agree is doubtless the original 
one. 

The principle of repetition may be used to a certain extent, 
either to harmonize apparent discrepancies or to account for 
real ones. In the case of sententious and gnomic sentences 
(see Matt. v.15; Mark iv. 21; Luke vii. 16; or Matt. xiii. 12, 
25; Mark iv. 24; Luke viii. 18 and xix. 26), the observation of 
Euthymius Zigabenus may be deemed satisfactory: “It is likely 
that Christ spoke such things upon different occasions.” We 
may with more doubt apply this principle to the words of Luke 
xii. 22 f., which must be held to be reported in erroneous chrono- 
logical connection ;! unless we say with Meyer that Jesus may 
have in this place “ reminded his disciples of this piece of his 
Sermon on the Mount.” Nor can the assumption of two 
“calls” be used to reconcile the differences in general features 
which characterize Luke v. 1-11, as compared with Matt. iv. 
18-20, and Mark i. 16-20. For in this case the chronological 
discrepancy at least resists all attempts to force a harmony; 
since in Luke the sequence can be distinctly traced backward 
to the healing of the mother-in-law of Peter, while in Matthew 
and Mark it can just as distinctly be traced forward to the 
same act.? 


1 Notice how the mpds rods pabyras of verse 22 stands in contrast with the cirev 
é€ mpds adrovs Of verse 15, and so establishes the intention of a chronological con- 
nection. 

- 2In Luke the évrg ... dkovew refers to the oi dxAo. of verse 42, and xnpvcowr of 
verse 44; the yevouévns 88 nuépas of 42 to the Avvovros dé rod HAtov Of 40; and this to the 
Section just preceding. In Mark the arjAbov omiow aizod of verse 20 is followed by 
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In still other cases it may be doubtful how far a seeming dis- 
crepancy is due to the fact that one Evangelist gives a more 
expanded account of some event than is given by another. 
Thus it is difficult to harmonize the account of Luke iv. 14-30 
with Matt. iv. 12-25, the section in Luke appearing to be an 
expansion of Matt. xii. 53-658 and Mark vi. 1-6. But Meyer 
would consider the account of Luke as an-expansion of Matt. 
iv. 12 f., and the later record in Matt. xiii. 58 f. as the account _ 
of a second visit; while Ewald supposes that Luke has blended | 
incidents of the two visits in one account. And here we must 
refrain both from accusing the Evangelist of chronological 
error, and also from entire satisfaction with either form of the 
proposed harmony. We certainly, however, cannot press this 
manner of arranging apparent conflicts of testimony so as to 
believe that there were two different discourses of Jesus to be 
known by the one title, “Sermon on the Mount.” Yet these 
‘two accounts of the one discourse are so essentially two differ- 
‘ent, and in some respects discrepant, accounts, that no harmony 
is possible. We are thus, at the best, left in difficulties both 
critical and dogmatic. 

Of the numerous discrepancies or inaccuracies in matters of 
fact, both minute and more important, some cases admit of a 
probable solution, but many others must be left to stand as 
discrepancies. To show how sometimes a partial explanation 
of an inaccuracy may be arrived at as the result of patient 
research, the instance of Luke ii. 1 f. may be given. The state- 
ments which involve the historical accuracy of the Evangelist in 
this place are chiefly the following (whether or not we retain 
the article which seems to have been rejected on rather inade- 
quate grounds): that this enrolment is to be distinguished as the 
first of two, the second of which is narrated by Josephus (Ant., 
XVIII. 1.1), and referred to, Acts v. 37; and that this first 
enrolment took place when Quirinus was governor of Syria. 
But no such general enrolment, as is here asserted, is known 
to haveitaken place at this time; and Quirinus is only known 
to have been governor of Syria once, and that ten years 
later. Now, we can neither allow ourselves to be driven by the 


the ciomopevovrac of 21; the eidéws of the same verse by the «dvs of 23; and this 
by the ev0is é« ris cvvaywyis of 29. Very similar to the case of the Sermon on the 
Mount is that of the two discrepant narratives of the cleansing of the temple 
(compare Matt. xxi. 12 f , and parallel passages, with John ii. 13 f.); although in 
the latter case the supposition of a repetition is not so rigidly excluded by the 
narrative. 
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difficulties into the resort of those (including Olshausen) who 
declare the entire sentence an interpolation; nor can we accept 
the theory of Strauss and Baur, who would show that the state- 
ment was introduced into the history by the Evangelist as the 
result of a motive. Nor, finally, can we accord the verdict of com- 
plete success to the most notable and elaborate of the efforts at 
harmony.! Even the conclusion of A. W. Zumpt (in his mono- 
graph “De Syria Romanorum,” etc.) that Quirinus was twice 
governor of Syria, rests on slender and conjectural evidence, 
and cannot at any rate be accepted as a satisfactory explanation 
of the statement in Luke; since we know that either Saturninus 
or Varus was governor of Syria when Jesus was born. But it 
is equally impossible to suppose that the Evangelist is in error 
as to the entire event; since he has shown his knowledge of the 
later enrolment under this Roman ruler, and has distinguished 
the two. We may, then, if the view of Grotius, Neander, and 
others, that he here uses the title ycuovevovros in the wider sense, 
be made inapplicable by the addition of ris Supias, still assume 
that an enrolment took place at this time under Quirinus as 
a commissioner extraordinary:? we thus reduce the error of 
Luke to the false impression that Quirinus was at that time 
governor of Syria. ‘“ Thus,” says Meyer, “has Luke narrated 
- what actually happened, in the erroneous form in which he re- 
ceived it from tradition.” More completely successful, perhaps, 
may we consider the efforts which have been made to remove 
the alleged inaccuracy of Luke iii. 2. This passage, especially 
when compared with Acts iv. 6, leads us to think that the 
Evangelist supposed Annas at this time actually to have held 
the office of high-priest. We are informed, however, from the 
concurrent testimony of Matt. xxiv. 8, and Josephus (Ant., 
XVIII. 2, 2) that Caiaphas was then high-priest. And to the 
charge of error even Meyer steadfastly adheres. But if we con- 
sider that the name could cling to the man after the office had 
been discharged,® and that the great dignity and authority of 
Annas are elsewhere plainly acknowledged in the fact that he 
could, either as the organ of the high-priest or as the president 


1 The conjecture that mparn jyenovevovtos may bear the sense of mpd tod Hyeuovever, 
although it has been adopted by many commentators (including Tholuck), merits 
the remark of Winer: ‘‘ One must know nothing at all of Luke’s style if one sup- 
poses that he has written such gibberish ”’ (Realworterbuch, II. p. 293). 

2 We know from Tacitus (Annal., III. 48) that Quirinus was in great favor with 
the emperor. 

8 As is proved by the usage of Josephus himself. Compare Ant., XX. 9, 3. 
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of the Sanhedrin, hold a trial of Jesus (compare John xviii. 
13 f.), we may very probably acquit our Evangelist of error. 

What a large amount of painstaking and passion has been 
spent in the determination at all hazards to reconcile even the 
minutest discrepancies of the Evangelists, may be illustrated 
in the case of Matt. xx. 29-34, and parallel passages. The 
illustration would even provoke amusement, were it not so 
erievously suggestive of false views and untenable issues con- 
cerning the important subjects of inspiration, revelation, and 
Sacred Scripture. We are not compelled to examine a long 
row of differing opinions regarding these unimportant varia- 
tions; from the pious fraud which would solve the discrepance 
of time by quoting the rabbinical canon, non est prius aut pos- 
terius in Scriptura, to the petulant outburst of Alford, “It is 
just thus that the harmonists utterly destroy the credibility 
of the Scripture narrative.’ The student of thoroughly fair, 
scholarly, and devout mind, will indeed hesitate to pronounce 
the efforts at harmony of men like Lightfoot, Tischendorf, 
Wieseler, Ebrard, and Neander, in the words of the above- 
mentioned commentator, “perfectly monstrous;” but neither 
will he pronounce them “ perfectly,” or even partially, satisfac- 
tory. He will therefore call attention to the fact, that since 
Mark seems to stand midway between Matthew and Luke, and 
is most circumstantial in details (even giving the name of the 
man healed), his narrative is probably nearest the original tradi- 
tion; and he will, moreover, refuse in any measure to bind 
his confidence, either in Christ or in the sacredness and author- 
ity of Scripture, to the possibility of completing all this patch- 
work of detailed harmony. 

It is scarcely necessary to multiply examples of similar minute 
discrepancies in fact: so abundant are they, and so difficult is 
it to thread our way through the windings of testimony, and 
thus reach the real truth regarding much more important mat- 
ters in the history of our Lord. 

The form of certain other discrepancies is such as to give us 
a nearer view of the mental condition in which certain histori- 
cal contents of the Bible were composed. That Paul did not 
consider the embarrassments of a faulty memory as working 
any interference with his inspiration, when trying to state in 
writing matters of fact, we have his own confession (1 Cor. i. 
14-16). That the Evangelists were not in this regard more 
infallible than the Apostle to the Gentiles, we might prove, not 
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only from their quotations of the Old Testament, but also from 
their statements in matters of fact. In Matt. xxvii. 9 we find a 
quotation which is actually taken from Zech. xi. 12 f., ascribed 
by a lapsus memoriae to the prophet Jeremiah. In the effort 
to escape the harmless confession of this very natural fact, 
orthodox harmony has been ready to imitate the most unscru- 
pulous and dangerous methods of destructive criticism. It has 
adopted the unsupported conjecture that the Greek text of 
Matthew is in this passage corrupted; it has even deliberately 
corrupted this text by introducing the word Zayapiov into a few 
inferior MSS.; it has declared without proof that the last six 
chapters of Zechariah were really written by Jeremiah; it has 
ascribed the passages to an apocryphal Book of Jeremiah, thus 
running the risk of introducing additional quotations from 
apocryphal writings into our canonical books; it has resorted 
to the quibble that Matthew could properly quote Zechariah as 
Jeremiah, because he was intending to bring forward the pre- 
dictions recorded in Jer. xviii. and xix. And when it has been 
alleged in all fairness that our good and trustworthy Evangelist 
Matthew might possibly fail in a detail of memory without ruin 
to his piety or credibility, this harmony has replied that such a 
lapse of memory would completely annihilate our confidence in 
the testimony of the writers of Scripture. 

But another similar phenomenon is met with in the same 
Evangelist (xxi. 85). The Zacharias, the murder of whom is 
mentioned 2 Chron. xxiv. 21,—the last murder of a prophet 
in the order of the Canon,—was the son of Jehoiada: he is 
here, however, called by a lapse of memory the son of Bara- 
chias. The conjecture of harmony espoused by Hug, who would 
refer the words of Christ as a prophecy to the death of that 
Zacharias, the son of Baruch, to whom Josephus refers,” is quite 
untenable; and the confusion of tenses, of which Matthew is 
thus made guilty, impairs his historical credibility more than an 
admitted error of memory or of information. Christ, as we see 
from the narrative of Luke (xi. 51), did not give the father’s 
name; but the writer of the Gospel, confusing this Zacharias 
with the prophet whose father’s name was really Barachias 
(Zech. i. 1), has brought an historical error into the text. So 
also, although with less certainty than in the above-mentioned 
cases, may we account by a lapse of memory for the fact that 
the Evangelist Mark (i. 2), in quoting two passages from the 

1 So Henderson, Minor Prophets, p. 418. 2 Bell. Jud., IV. 5, 4. 
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Old Testament, the first of which is from Mal. iii. 1 and only 
the second from Isa. xl. 8, combines the two under the one name 
of Isaiah the prophet. 

The matter of historical inaccuracies and discrepancies in the 
Old Testament has been sufficiently Ulustrated in other connec- 
tions, and to what has been said we need only add the following 
remark. The histories of the Bible, like all other histories of 
antiquity, are especially liable to inaccuracies in the three mat- 
ters of names, numbers, and sequence of time. Indeed, the 
attainment of perfect accuracy in these matters is not possible 
for man: the best results have been reached in more modern 
times only as the reward of much critical effort, and by the use 
of maby new instrumentalities. 

An inquiry into the validity of the biblical genealogies is, of 
course, closely connected with this portion of our subject, but 
need not be undertaken in detail. We may affirm in general 
with Lenormant,! that a good critic can attribute to the biblical 
genealogies only such characteristics — validity, accuracy, and 
completeness — as belong to the “genealogies habitually pre- 
served among Semitic people.” We have already seen the 
mixed and uncertain character of the genealogies previous to 
the time of Abraham. The uncertain use of the terms signify- 
ing descent, the admixture of mere tribal with blood relation- 
ships, the indeterminate use of the principle of adoption, the 
supremacy of fanciful and subjective considerations in fixing 
the number and arrangement of generations and of representa- 
tive names, the unanswerable question as to how many terms 
in the series have been dropped out at any given point, — and 
all these difficulties in connection with the constant uncertainty 
as to important points or details in chronology, —render it quite 
impossible to vindicate a claim to historical completeness and 
perfect accuracy for the later genealogies. Of all these geneal- 
ogies, the most important by far is that of Jesus Christ. But 
even this is by no means freed from the suspicion of all the 
above-mentioned peculiarities. Its construction, indeed, could 
be no more accurate and complete than was made possible by 
the sources from which it was constructed, unless we assume a 
special revelation for the correction and completion of these 
sources. The disproof of such an assumption would then at 
once follow on an examination of the genealogy, and a com- 
parison of it with the sources from which it must, in part at 

1 Ancient History of the East, I. p. 40. 
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least, have been drawn. Even so favorable a critic as Zockler ! 
asserts, that, on comparison of Matthew and Luke with Gen. v. 
and xi. and 1 Chron. i.-ix., we must notice in these biblical gene- 
alogies “a certain carelessness of construction, an effort for the 
predominance of those relations which have symbolical signifi- 
cance, at the expense sometimes of completeness, and sometimes 
of accuracy.’ Nor can we gain any satisfaction from the best 
efforts to reconcile the apparent discrepancies of the two Evan- 
gelists when compared one with the other. That their arrange- 
ment of the generations is largely ideal, appears upon the face of 
their work; for this arrangement makes according to’ Matthew 
(i. 1-17) 8X14 generations between Abraham and Christ, and | 
according to Luke (ii. 28-88) 7X11 between Christ and Adam. 
Nor does the material used by both writers seem any less diff- 
cult of historical verification than the form into which they 
construct it. “If it be morally certain,” as Hervey claims,” 
“that the genealogy of Jesus Christ was extracted from the 
public registers,” then it is also morally certain that each edi- 
tion of it could have only so much of historical validity as _be- 
longed to the registers from which it was extracted. And the 
impossibility of attributing even substantial accuracy to both 
seems the clearer, the more numerous the unsatisfactory efforts 
at a complete harmony become. Even the painstaking explana- 
tion of Hervey, besides many makeshifts and the decided in- 
congruity of passing the lines of descent back and forth between 
natural and legal descendants, is forced to admit — although 
entirely without MS. evidence — that the name Rhesa has been 
slipped into the text of Luke by some scribe. It is difficult to 
see how two genealogies which coincide in only two names 
(Zorobabel and Salathiel) in so long a list (twenty-five in 
Matthew and forty in Luke lying between Joseph and David), 
and which diverge at the second step of removal from their main 
subject (Joseph being given as the son of Jacob by Matthew and 
as the son of Heli by Luke), can ever be harmonized, unless we 
resort to the absurd claim made by the forgery of Annius of 
Viterbo, that all of our Lord’s ancestors from David down- 
wards had two names. It should not be forgotten, however, 
that the doctrine of the Davidic descent of Jesus, and the facts 
of descent: so far as they are necessary to make good this doc- 
trine, are not dependent upon our ability to prove in detail the 


1 Article Jesus Christus, Herzog and Plitt. 
2 Article in Smith’s Bib. Dict. 
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harmony of Matthew and Luke; or the perfect accuracy of 
either one of the two. 

The special difficulties of chronology have already been brief- 
ly and indirectly considered. Devout students of the Bible 
have not hesitated to affirm the impossibility of constructing an 
absolute biblical chronology: just as impossible is such a rela- 
tive arrangement of the sequence of biblical events as shall 
harmonize all the biblical narratives. From the Church Father 
who considered the reconciling of the chronological difficulties 
of Scriptyre to be the fit task of weak minds, to the French 
Abbé who concluded the task to be too difficult for the, strongest 
minds, the testimony is sufficiently uniform: “There is no real 
biblical chronology.” It seems strange indeed that we should 
be unable to fix upon absolutely certain dates even with respect 
to the birth of Christ, and the duration of his ministry; but so 
it is. The so-called “Church chronology,” as established by 
Dionysius in the sixth century upon the assumption that Jesus 
was thirty years old in the fifteenth of the reign of Tiberius 
(compare Luke ii. 1 and 28), is uncertain on account of the 
indefiniteness of the oe; nor can we tell whether the years of 
the emperor are reckoned from his regency with Augustus 
or from the beginning of his independent reign (765 or 767 
A.U.C.). Moreover, the calculations which are based upon the 
view that the killing of the infants was soon followed by the 
death of Herod (Matt. ii. 19), as the statement of Macrobius 
also proves, enable us to pronounce the date of Dionysius erro- 
neous, and to fix with considerable confidence upon 748 or 749 
A.U.C. (4 or 5 B.C.) as the date of Christ’s birth. The length 
of his public ministry must be fixed to a considerable extent by 
our opinion as to the genuineness and authenticity of the Gos- | 
pel of John. But even the testimony of John does not furnish 
an absolutely certain settlement of this question, since we can- 
not be sure whether the correct interpretation of Luke vi. 1 
necessitates the interpolation of a passover between John ii. 13 
and vi. 4, nor whether the feast of John v. 1 indicates another 
passover. | 

The uncertainty of the relative chronology of the Synoptic 
Gospels is obvious. It is, indeed, an easy method of dismissing 
chronological difficulties to assert unqualifiedly, ‘* The Gospels 
are unchronological in order,” and then conjecture subjective 
principles of general arrangement for the materials of each 
Gospel, and special motives for the detailed arrangement of 
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these materials by the author of each.1 But this method of 
idealizing and schematizing the order of the evangelistic history 
lies perilously near to far greater dangers than those which the 
method seeks to avoid. No satisfactory harmony of the se- 
quences of incidents as given by the different Synoptic Gospels 
is, indeed, possible: such harmony is not necessary to the high- 
est usefulness and substantial accuracy of these Gospels. But 
criticism will not bear out the view which relieves us from all 
responsibility as to our conclusions in respect to the entire 
accuracy of the writers. We cannot adopt the claim of West- 
cott: “ Definite marks of time and place are extremely rare, 
and general indications of temporal or local connection are 
scarcely more frequent:”* therefore, it is argued, the harmo- 
nist, having shown “that the few incidental fixed dates in the 
Gospels are consistent with one another,” ® may aver, “ All ob- _ 
‘jections drawn from the discordant order which they present 
otherwise fall to the ground.” On the contrary, the different 
incidents in each one of the Synoptic Gospels are in general 
somewhat closely interwoven in the supposed sequence of time; 
not always, indeed, by temporal particles, but by many other 
more delicate indications of the language and thought. To 
escape, for instance, the plain chronological discrepancy in the 
case of the Sermon on the Mount, by saying, “ That which was 
for St. Luke but as one discourse among many, was for St. 
Matthew the introduction and key to all,” * will only satisfy a 
mind that has, for the time at least, relaxed its grasp upon _his- 
torical criticism. 

It would be superfluous to remark further concerning the 
uncertainty of the numbers employed in the Bible, so far as 
they enter into questions of chronology. With regard to the 
enumeration of armies, or of heads of people or families in a 
census, and with respect to sums of money and numbers used 
to indicate distance, we know that all ancient history is very 
uncertain, and that the same uncertainty belongs to much of 
more modern history. In the light of this universal experience 
must all the similar biblical statements of number be consid- 
ered. Complete accuracy is not to be expected in such mat- 
ters, but a wide departure from accuracy cannot be used to 

1 Compare Westcott, Introduction, etc., especially chap. vii.; and Gregory, 
“Why Four Gospels? ”’ 

2 Tbid., p. 344. 8 Ibid., p. 347. 


4 See Westcott, Ibid., p. 8351; and compare the erroneous note on p. 378, where 
the lack of ‘‘ temporal sequence ”’ is one of the critic’s own creating. 
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disprove the historical value in general of the narrative in 
which it occurs. . 

We close this chapter upon the relation of the historical con- 
tents of the Bible to the doctrine of Sacred Scripture, observing 
that the conclusions derived from our critical survey must be 
largely negative. It was claimed at the beginning of the dis- 
cussion, that the dignity of the biblical history is self-evincing. 
The impression of this dignity which the Bible makes upon the 
thoughtful reader is not removed, but rather confirmed and 
deepened, by criticism. Nor does the most searching examina- 
tion prevent our cherishing the conviction, that a certain divine 
origin and nature belong to this class of the scriptural writings. 
Such examination does, however, quite forbid that we should 
place the grounds of this conviction in any theory as to the 
trustworthiness of all the alleged historical narratives of Scrip- 
ture, or as to the complete freedom of any of these narratives 
from inaccuracies and discrepancies in details. After complet- 
ing our survey, as before beginning it, we see that the divine 
characteristics of scriptural history are evinced, primarily, in 
the nature of the subject which furnishes the materials for the 
history, and, secondarily, in the form given to the materials 
by the ethical and religious consciousness of the writers of 
Scripture. 

The chief positive value of the criticism of scriptural history 
lies, then, in this: Such criticism establishes on the firmest 
foundations our confidence in the historical character and sub- 
stantial accuracy of just those narratives of the Bible with the 
fate of which our Christian doctrine and Christian life are most 
intimately connected. To a large extent, history and doctrine 
are joined in fact and in fate by the narratives of the Bible; 
the doctrine is abstracted from the history, which is itself a 
concrete expression and embodim it of the doctrine. And yet 
to distinguish between shell and kernel is even more necessary 
in the case of the historical contents of Scripture than else- 
where. That destructive criticism does not touch this sound 
kernel of historico-doctrinal truth, it is the chief office of the 
criticism of apologetics to make both objectively and subject-. 
ively certain. Beyond this most important service and chief 
value of historical criticism, it has no little evidence which it 
may display to show the high degree of historical credibility 
and accuracy whichis in general reached by the narratives of 
the Bible. 
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But besides such general conclusions of a positive kind, the 
remaining conclusions are for the most part negative. It can- 
not be said that criticism is able to show that all the portions of 
the Old Testament, which are historic in form, are genuinely 
historic in character. It cannot be said that uncertain and 
diverse traditions have not blended in the sources of the history 
of Israel, to an extent difficult of exact demarkation along its 
subsequent course. It can by no means be claimed that any of 
the biblical narratives are certainly free from all inaccuracies 
and discrepancies of details. Indeed, the total result of minute 
historical criticism undeniably contradicts this latter claim. It 
will perhaps be thought possible by some, despite all evidence 
of such inaccuracies and discrepancies, in some way or other to 
force upon the biblical writers at least the semblance of perfect 
harmony with fact and with one another. To attain the show 
of success in such forcing, the appeals to ignorance and to prej- 
udice are most potent, and the opportunities for suborning and 
perverting the witnesses are many. But the cost of the process 
must be paid by loss of confidence, first of all, in those who 
thus deal with Scripture histories, and perhaps, in the next place, 
in the histories themselves. And the fundamental inquiry 
perpetually recurs: Is there, then, any thing,whatever in the 
nature of Sacred Scripture rightly understood to make either 
necessary or desirable such methods of defending its authors? 

As to the historical accuracy of the biblical narratives, it can 
simply be claimed that it is, of ¢tself, such as neither to prove 
nor to disprove the view that they are valid parts of Sacred 
Scripture. The supernatural elements of the historical contents 
do not consist in the characteristics of historical and critical 
infallibility, neither do these elements require for their proof 
perfection in such characteristics. Indeed, it is only as the 
historical accuracy of the narrative portions of the Bible is 
influenced by the ethical and religious spirit which pervades. 
them, that this accuracy is not just as purely natural as is that 
of any of the so-called profane histories of antiquity. 

There is much, however, in the nature of the material, and in 
the form given to this material by the influence of the ethical 
and religious consciousness, that gives to the historical contents 
of the Bible a claim to the title of Sacred Scripture. The 
record of the kingdom of God on earth is from its very nature 
a history, pragmatic and prophetic, of a process of divine self- 
revelation. And in order that this process may be not only 
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realized, but recorded, the minds and hearts of men must be 
prepared by divine illumining. In this sense of the words, 
revelation and inspiration are necessary correlates, with respect 
to the historical as with respect to all the other portions of the 
Bible. The histories of the Old Testament are due to revela- 
tion, in so far as the pragmatic connections of the kingdom of 
God, its prophetic anticipations and other ideal truths, are made 
known to men in these histories. Their writers were inspired 
in so far as they were put into such mental and spiritual con- 
dition by the Spirit of revelation as that these connections, 
anticipations, and other ideal truths could be grasped and ap- 
propriated by them. In other words, it is the spirit of prophecy 
pervading the narratives of the Old Testament which gives them 
all their claim to be called inspired. It is, then, those portions 
of the Old-Testament history which bear most obvious marks 
of the prophetic spirit, that have best claim to this title. We 
are without conclusive evidence as to whether all, or the greater 
number, of the historical books of the Old Testament, were 
written by men acknowledged as prophets, technically so called. 
But the instinctive judgment of the Jewish Church, which 
ascribed certain of these books to men prophetically inspired, 
and enrolled their works among the prophets, is true to the 
principal facts involved. To a large extent the books them- 
selves bear before us the marks of their prophetic spirit. They 
do this, however, variously, and so as fitly to be divided into 
two classes, somewhat after the fashion of the Jewish Canon. 
In their ethical and religious spirit, the historical portions of 
the prophetic books, the Pentateuch, and the other earlier his- 
torical books, in general much excel the later works. 

It is the Christian consciousness, the moral and religious 
illumining which comes from seeing the facts of Christ’s life 
and death as the Spirit of God causes them to be seen, that 
inspires the histories of the New Testament. We can, indeed, 
have no hesitation in affirming with Weiss, that the facts which 
criticism discloses quite prevent us from attributing inspiration, 
in the older dogmatic meaning of the word, to the Synoptic 
Gospels. But just as the apostolic message of salvation may 
claim to have been announced under the impulse and guidance 
of the Holy Spirit, so may the historical delineations of the life 
of Jesus, which originated in the same era through the work of 
apostles and the pupils of apostles, claim to be derived from 


1 Compare Leben Jesu, I. p. 21 f. 
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the same Spirit. And, under this claim, the inspiration of the 
writers of the Gospels guarantees the exclusion from their his- 
tory of whatever is essentially unchristian, and guarantees the 
essential trustworthiness of their picture of Jesus; just as, to 
reverse the argument, the nature of this picture, its exclusive- 
ness and sympathetic appreciation, guarantees the inspiration 
of the writers. 

In both the Old Testament and the New, the historical por- 
tions may be spoken of as inspired and sacred writings, with no 
less confidence because the final shaping of such portions in 
many cases involved the work of many minds and hearts. For 
these minds and hearts may all have shared in the same divine 
revelation and divine illumining, and may have imparted the 
divine influences which they thus received to the traditions and 
written records they helped to perpetuate. 

But should the anxious inquiry arise, ‘In what respect, then, 
do the writers of biblical history differ from all others who have 
showed insight and foresight in dealing with the facts of his- 
tory?” the answer is not faraway. In many respects they do 
not differ, and we are glad to know that they do not. But 
these writers are unlike all others in at least two important par- 
ticulars. The subject of their history — this subject being the 
historical development of Israel in its preparation for the com- 
ing of the Redeemer, the story of his life and death, and the 
founding of the Christian Church —differences them from all 
others. Their history is the history of the self-revelation of 
God as the Redeemer of mankind. To no other writers have 
been given the privilege and power of writing the history of 
such a subject as this. These writers differ from others also in 
that some of them at least show an incomparably high degree 
of moral and religious insight into their sacred subject. To 
discern the pragmatic connections and to intuit the ideal truths 
of the kingdom of God, in the midst of surrounding heathen-: 
ism and in the remote and misty places of antiquity, is a power 
that is born of no merely earthly parentage. 

We have sufficiently illustrated the extent to which the in- 
fluence of the Spirit of revelation, as it began most obviously 
to work in the writings of Mosaism, has purified the more 
ancient traditions from certain forms of error. All through the 
histories of both Testaments, he who has any genuine faith in 
the Spirit of Providence will not fail to see its guiding force. 
We cannot, indeed, tell why some traditions have been pre- 
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served, and others lost; why many precious narratives of the 
sayings and deeds of the Lord are gone, while the camping- 
places of Israel in the desert and the genealogies of the Penta- 
teuch and of Chronicles remain. Nor can we indulge in the 
fanciful opinions that the Church would have been injured by a 
fuller knowledge of certain features of Christ’s life and teach- 
ings, or that the Bible, as a whole, would be injured if there 
had perished from it some of its minor parts. We can still be 
grateful that we have so much, — enough to found historically 
and perpetuate in fact the Christian Church and the religious 
life of the individual believer. That what is only historically 
imperfect should be providentially cared for in Sacred Scrip- 
ture, is analogous to the methods of all providential care. 

It must be admitted, that prophetic inspiration does not secure 
historic infallibility to the writers of sacred history. The prophet — 
discerns that truth in the past to which his inspiration makes 
him nearest akin. But such inspiration conveys no new knowl- 
edge of bare events, and cannot be used as a substitute for criti- 
cal care in the collection and use of materials. Nor have we © 
any proof that it guards the writer against accepting any merely 
historical mistakes which have come to him in ancient traditions 
or documents, or in the testimony of eye-witnesses. It is not 
history, but the meaning of history, which is revealed to a 
prophetic soul. The inspired historian must gather and judge 
and dispose his materials with the same general liability to mis- 
take in matters of fact which belongs to all men. In certain 
most important respects, however, the spirit of prophecy in- 
directly guards the writer of history against grave historical 
errors. It represses self-conscious fraud or depravation of the 
facts of history; it secures a certain discernment between the 
essential and the unessential; it favors steadfastness to the main 
truths of history, and constant recognition of the presence in 
history of a divine plan. And all that is true of the spirit 
of Old-Testament prophecy is pre-eminently true of the spirit of 
Christian inspiration. 

This prophetic quality being wanting to any ponkigd of the 
Old-Testament writings, such portion drops into the lower class 
of narratives, whose only claim to the title “inspired” rests 
upon their connection with other inspired writings, and upon 
the place providentially secured to them in the Bible. This 
title can then be used only in the lowest and loosest sense 
applicable at all to Sacred Scripture. 


CE Atel bina Ve: 


THE DOCTRINE OF SACRED SCRIPTURE AS RELATED TO THE 
PREDICTIVE CONTENTS OF THE BIBLE. 


WE have already examined the chief characteristics of Old- 
Testament prophecy, so far as they are evinced in the inspired 
personality of the prophet, and in the claims made for his mes- 
sage both by the New-Testament writers and by the Hebrew 
prophets themselves! The examination has led us to observe 
the distinctively ethical character of the prophetic contents 
of Sacred Scripture, the organic nature of the development 
through which the prophecy passed until its alleged fulfilment 
in Christianity, and the free typical and symbolic view of the 
fulfilment which was held by Christ and his apostles. These 
results of our past exegesis and criticism must serve both as 
lights and as landmarks in the present discussion. The discus- 
sion must make itself both more restricted and more complete 
by a constant tacit appeal to the previous results. 

The reference of the New Testament to the Old authenti- 
cates pre-eminently the ethical and predictive contents of the 
latter. Among these predictive contents the New Testament 
regards the Messianic as of especial significance and value for 
its purpose; it considers both the ethical and the predictive as 
so united in one that they cannot be separated; for even the 
Torah is predictive of Christ, and the prophets are a part of 
that Law which is fulfilled in him. We only follow, then, the 
example of the New Testament, when we insist upon giving 
predominance in our discussion to a few great ideas. And if 
we were obliged to rest the case, after simply stating these ideas, 
upon the authority of Christ, it is by no means clear that we 
should not have secured truth enough as a basis for a satisfac- 
tory doctrine of Sacred Scripture. The nature of the predictive 
contents of the Bible is, however, so peculiar, and the views 
held as to prophecy and its fulfilment are so determinative of 


1 See Part I., chapters iv. and v. 
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all other related views, that these contents demand a separate 
treatment. Their treatment, like that of all the other classes — 
of contents, is dependent upon philosophical inquiries into the — 
supernatural, and upon critical inquiries into history and into 
the date and authorship of the biblical books. Concerning the 
subjects of these inquiries, then, we must either refer to what — 
has already been said, or assume the truth of that which will 
be hereafter more carefully examined. 

The Hebrew prophets obviously claimed, on the authority of — 
divine revelations made to them, to predict future events; and 
just as obviously the writers of the New Testament claimed, © 
both in a general and in a more precise way, that these proph- | 
ets had foreseen and foretold the things of Christ. Yet such 
claims, whether accepted or rejected, do not serve to settle some 
of the most interesting and important inquiries which are raised 
by them. When, for instance, the author of Isa. xlii. 9 asserts, 
“New things do I declare; before they spring forth I tell you 
of them,” he certainly claims a power of prediction for his 
prophetic utterance. He does not, however, give us any infor- 
mation as to the precise origin and the perfect clearness of his 
convictions, or as to the details of their development in his— 
mind. Critical and philosophical questions as to the nature of 
prediction, as to its limits of possible error, and as to the rela- 
tions of different predictions to one another, are, of course, not 
even considered by the biblical writers. Yet these are the very 
questions which most concern us, to whom many of the more 
particular warnings and promises of prophecy have become as — 
matters of the remote past. | 

The opinion of every critic as to the nature of the alleged 
predictions of the Old Testament will be almost wholly deter- 
mined by his theological point of view. Each critic should, 
indeed, be required to earn his right to an opinion by showing 
himself capable of a thorough and candid historical criticism of — 
the predictions themselves. But such criticism, when applied 
to the phenomena of Old-Testament prophecy as they are elu- 
cidated by an equally thorough and candid examination of the 
phenomena of Christianity, will always leave room for choice 
as to the explanation of many facts. This choice will necessa- 
rily be determined by the position which the critic holds toward — 
the whole question of the supernatural origin of biblical reli- 
gion. We do not wonder, then, that Kuenen?is at such pains 

1 See especially Prophets and Prophecy, pp. 1-4 and 91 ff. 
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to define his own position as that of simple naturalism: his 
definition is, indeed, a necessary preliminary to his entire treat- 
ment of Hebrew prophecy. He who rejects the supernatural 
in toto rejects also, of course, its manifestation, both as an 
external symbol and as an inner word; and rejecting the inner 
word of revelation he cannot hesitate to reject the predictive 
elements of that word. Nor is there any hope that an agree- 
ment upon critical results will produce an agreement as to the 
_ rational explanation of those results. The most precise predic- 
tions of individual events, if they were to be produced by Old- 
Testament prophecy, would be explained by some critics as 
examples of ordinary psychical phenomena; while others would 
continue to ascribe the entire organism of this prophecy to a 
supernatural origin, although such precise predictions were 
wholly wanting. 

- The nature of prediction as one alee of genuine prophecy 
must, then, be understood in accordance with our conception of 
prophecy asa whole. The hypothesis which would explain the 
religion of Israel as a natural outgrowth of prophecy, and then 
explain Hebrew prophecy as a natural outgrowth of heathen 
soothsaying, seems to us inadequate in every respect. In oppo- 
sition to such an hypothesis we think that Keil! is right in 
asserting both the transcendent origin and the transcendent 
character of this prophecy. Its prediction is not mere premo- 
nition or calculation of the future: it contains within itself, not 
only the germ of the future, but also a foresight of the manner 
in which this germ will unfold itself. 

It must be at once admitted, however, that the view of the 
so-called “old orthodoxy ” concerning the nature of biblical pre- 
diction cannot justify itself before modern criticism. Some of 
the chief critical objections to this view will come before us 
when we consider the limitations of prediction. It is enough 
at present to notice, that the attempt to regard prophecy as . 
making its pre-eminent claim upon our attention by definite 
predictions of individual future events (perspicuae rerum futura- 
rum earumque contingentium praedictiones, quibus eventus respon- 
dit, per divinam omniscentiam) degrades it even below heathen 
mantic.2 For even this mantic originates in that longing for 
communion with God which forms the indispensable pre-requi- 
site of Hebrew prophecy. It is, indeed, pre-eminently true of 


1 Kinl. in das A. T., p. 230. 
2 Compare Oehler, Theology of the Qld Testament, IT. p. 345. 
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the latter, that its predictive elements have their rise in its ethi- 

cal elements. The genuine prophet of the Old Testament is. 
never simply, nor primarily, an announcer of future events: he 

is rather, primarily, a preacher of righteousness to the present, 

a spiritual critic of men and measures and events which belong 
to his own time. His apocalypse, so far as regards the future, 

is an expected exemplification of the principles of righteousness, 
which are to be applied in their fuller force and glory when the 

seeds of the present have germinated and borne fruit. That 

one should speak for Jehovah in righteousness, is necessary to 

the title and functions of a prophet; but not primarily that one 

should speak beforehand the things which will come to pass.4 

We are, then, perfectly justified in declaring that ‘ prediction 

of the future is not the centre of gravity (Schwerpunkt) of the 

perfect prophetic activity.” ? 

Yet we can by no means consider prediction as an unim- 
portant or unessential feature of prophecy. Indeed, we can 
scarcely conceive of the great changes which would have to be 
-effected in the whole nature of biblical revelation, and even of 
the Christian religion, if we should leave this forecasting of the 
future entirely out of our account. To attempt this would be 
to aim at destroying the organic nature of revelation; it would 
be to endeavor to disconnect the Redeemer and his work from 
the historic roots of Old-Testament religion. And it would 
certainly be most plainly to contradict important and explicit 
‘teachings of our Lord himself. The great facts of revelation 
and inspiration form both a guaranty and an explanation of 
a certain kind and degree of prediction. For revelation, as 
a divine word, must come through prophecy; and in order that 
revelation may run a course in history, anticipations and fore- 
shadowings of the future must be spoken by the prophets, as 
well as embodied in the real forms of law, institution, and 
symbolic ritual. To deny that prophecy can have elements 
of genuine prediction is to deny that the divine revelation, 
through prophecy, can be any thing better than a sporadic and 
disconnected declaration of moral truth. Moreover, an inspired 
view of the past and the present—a consideration of events 
from the divine point of outlook, and as they appear to an 

1 * IIp6 in mpodyrns,’? as Says Tholuck (Die Propheten und ihre Weissagungen, 
p. 22), “is not temporal, but local.’ The false derivation of the word, which Tho- 
luck justly accuses of darkening the thought, he finds first in the eleventh cen- 


tury, as shown by the form wissagen. 
2 So H. Schultz, Alttestamentliche Theologie, p. 230. 
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ethically and spiritually enlightened consciousness — involves 
a certain knowledge of the future.! 

All these considerations are especially important with respect 
to that kind of Old-Testament prophecy which concerns Mes- 
siah and the Messianic kingdom. For it is in the ideas and 
expected developments of the Messianic kingdom that the 
foresight of the prophets has its clearest outlook and grand- 
est scope. And if we are to shut in the horizon around them 
just where their shrewd calculations of probable results cease 
to illumine it, we shall make it narrow indeed. But this we 
must do, unless we admit the validity of the prophetic claim to 
receive in some sort divine revelations as to things that should 
come to pass. Nor is there any more difficulty in attributing 
the foresight of the prophets to its origin in revelation than in 
attributing to the same origin their insight into the right moral 
relations of their own present. Indeed, the insight and the 
foresight are so closely correlated that they must both be con- 
sidered as alike due to the same supernatural origin. The ethi- 
cal and religious ideas which God communicated to his inspired 
messengers were vital throughout; they were compelled to grow 
by an inward necessity. They were germs of future ideas and 
events, and, therefore, by their very nature predictive; they 
could not be communicated to these messengers without carry- 
ing with them revelations of the future. The threatenings and 
promises which the Lord gave to the prophets to bring to Israel 
were themselves predictive. We might, indeed, almost agree 
to declare with Rothe, that prophecy, so far as it is predictive, 
is essentially “a promise of salvation.” 

We are, then, secured by the true position regarding the 
nature of prophetic revelation and inspiration against all temp- 
tation to reduce the predictions of the Bible to mere calcula- 
tions. For the presence of miscalculations amongst genuine 
predictions would no more reduce the latter as a class to mere 
calculations than the presence in the record of certain alleged 
but not real miracles would compel us to attribute all of 
Christ’s works to mesmeric influences. The question to be 
asked is this: How shall we account for the seeming miscal- 
culations in accordance with known principles of supernatural 
revelation ? That the convictions of the Old-Testament proph- 
ets regarding the future were not the result of calculation, is 
also apparent from the nature of the convictions themselves. 

1 Compare Rothe, Zur Dogmatik, pp. 113 ff.; and Schultz, Ibid., p. 231. 
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They have not the characteristics of calculations. They did 
not present themselves as such to the prophetic consciousness, 
They are rather to be compared to the certainty of religious 
faith; like it they are the product and gift of divine revela- 
tion. It is true that in certain cases calculation and prophetic 
foresight may result in the same convictions regarding the 
future. But the latter, unlike the former, is the work of the 
divine Spirit upon a receptive soul. The grounds of the con- 
viction are, moreover, different in the two cases. In the case 
of calculation the grounds lie in certain admitted reasons 
which can be imparted to others as reasons, and to which — 
an appeal can be made when disputes arise as to a probable 
or nearly certain guide of the judgment. But in the case of 
prophetic foresight, the reason of the conviction lies primarily 
in the alleged divine communication, and secondarily in an — 
application of divine laws of government made clear to the — 
apprehension of faith. Nor can the conviction be demonstrated 
to others as probable, or nearly certain, on the ground of rea- 
sons generally admitted by the human judgment. ! 
Moreover, the nature of the predictions themselves seems. 
to us to prove that they are not due to mere calculation. We 
do not see how Isaiah could have trusted to calculation in the 
confident prediction (see chap. vil.) of the downfall of Israel — 
and Syria at the very time when they were pre-eminently 
strong in their confederate enterprises; or how, moreover, he — 
could have calculated this downfall as about to happen within 
three or four years from the date of the prediction (see vii. 4). 
For that part of the prediction which was fulfilled is not to be 
set one side by pressing the word “ forsaken” (vii. 16) so as to 
make the prophet expect a more complete desolation than 
really occurred.1. Nor are we satisfied with the explanation 
of Kuenen,? when he attempts to account for the predictions of 
the same prophet regarding Judah and Assyria in the time of 
Hezekiah and Sennacherib, on the principle that Isaiah’s con- 
fidence in the failure of Sennacherib’s enterprise “rests properly 
on the conviction that Israel has been chosen by Jahveh, and 
Zion is his dwelling-place.” That Isaiah had this general con- 
fidence, we have not a doubt. But this confidence is quite too 
general to account for his special foresight that disaster was 
coming upon this particular Assyrian enterprise (see x. 12, 

16-19, 24-34, xiv. 25, xxix. 7 f., xxx. 31); that the disaster 
1 So Kuenen, Ibid., pp. 166, ff. 2 Ibid., p. 297. 
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would be sudden and overwhelming (xvii. 14);! and that it 
would be due in part to rumors of revolt in his own land 
(Iisa. xxxvii. 6 f.; compare 2 Kings xix. 6 f.). In this case, 
again, our attention is not to be turned from the nature of the 
prediction, through an effort to involve Isaiah in self-contradic- 
tion by making him announce (xxxvii. 88; compare 2 Kings 
xix. 20 ff.) that Sennacherib should not even lay siege to the 
city, and also announce elsewhere? that the Assyrian monarch 
should invest, blockade, and perhaps partially conquer it. 
Jeremiah also, even before the Chaldeans had made themselves 
independent of Assyria, and when they could not be viewed 
by the eye of political foresight as dangerous to Palestine, nev- 
ertheless threatened Judah with this enemy out of the North 
(see i. 13 f., iv. 5 f., 18, vi. 1-5), and subsequently (vii., viii., 
XXvi.) announced the desolation of Jerusalem, the temple, 
and all the land, by the same force. We find no adequate 
satisfaction for these predictions in the theory of calculation, 
even when the calculation is based upon a general confidence 
in Jehovah and his religion. Especially do we need a further 
account of such phenomena, when we find the same prophet 
foretelling the deportation of his nation, their long captivity in 
Babylon, and subsequent return from exile (see Jer. xxv. 9 f.; 
xxvii. 1 f., xxix. 10 f.). The precise declaration of Amos 
i. 8-0, that “the people of Aram shall be carried away into 
Kir,” which Kuenen admits? to have been written “about half 
a century before the Syrian-Ephraimite war,” and to be “a 
most remarkable coincidence,” seems utterly unlike a shrewd 
calculation. We cannot hold that the elements for such a 
calculation were all given in the previous history of the Arame- 
ans, and in the custom of the Assyrians; especially if we may 
trust the statement of Lenormant‘* and other Assyriologists, 
that the custom of wholesale deportation did not originate 
until the fulfilment by Tiglath-pileser of this very prediction. 
How, then, could all this “easily have been anticipated by 
Amos”? In brief, the subterfuges and assumptions which are 
made necessary by the unaided theory of calculation are quite 
as marked as those needed by the dogma of the old orthodoxy ; 


1 Anitem of the prediction which was fulfilled; although we should question 
the historical accuracy of the words, ‘‘and it came to pass that night,’’ which 
do not occur in the text of Isaiah. See xxxvii. 30, 36 f., and compare 2 Kings 
xix. 35. 

2 See xxix. 1-8, xxx. 19 f., xxxi. 4 f., xxxii. 14; compare Kuenen, Ibid., p. 292. 

8 See Ibid., pp. 282 and 284. 4 Ancient History of the East, I. p. 390. 
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while this theory has not the soul of truth in an adherence to 
supernatural verities which belonged to that dogma. 

We conclude, then, that Old-Testament prediction is a true 
and necessary element of that revelation and inspiration in 
which it has both its origin and its explanation; but that it is 
an element correlated with, and subordinated to, the ethical 
truths and ideas of revelation. Revelation gives us the only 
adequate account of both the ethical and the predictive ele- 
ments of Hebrew prophecy; the latter elements, however, are 
specifically dependent upon the former. The true thought is, 
then, substantially that of Riehm,! who affirms that the greater 
part of the prophecies arise from an inward certainty concerning 
the truth of salvation which was wrought in the spirit of the 
prophet by the Divine Spirit; and which is, therefore, akin to 
the convictions of the Christian consciousness, regarded as hay- 
ing their origin in the so-called testimoniwm internum Spiritus 
Sancti. Of Messianic prophecy the same author says, “ Messianic 
prophecy grew out of the very vital marrow of the Old-Testa- 
ment religion with a kind of inward necessity.” So far is it 
from being true, that prediction is accounted for as a merely 
natural phenomenon by showing its relation to the religion of 
the Old Testament, that we must the rather consider the entire 
organism, its ethical and predictive organs alike, as filled with 
the same life. History furnishes the soil and shapes the mani- 
festation of these ideas; revelation is the constant source of 
their life. 

Let the above-mentioned truth be illustrated by pointing out 
two or three of those ideas of revelation with which the Messi- 
anic predictions were most intimately connected. The idea of 
a community under a covenant with God is, as we have already 
seen, a leading idea of Old-Testament revelation. In this idea 
are the germs and roots of many Messianic conceptions and 
predictions. In the convictions which underlie these predic- 
tions, the Law and the Prophets unite. God as the King of 
Israel (Isa. xxxiii. 22) gives to the nation just laws and ordi- 
nances (see Deut. iv. 8; Isa. xlii. 21); as royal Judge he pro- 
vides for righteousness in his land (see Isa. lxiii. 11; Hag. ii. 5). 
And when the prophets predict the fulness of all spiritual bless- 
ings upon the obedience and loyalty of the people, they bring 


1 See his exceedingly interesting and suggestive articles on this subject — Zur 
Charakteristik der Messianischen Weissagung und ihres Verhiltniss zu der 
Erfiillung — in the Theol. Stud. u. Krit. 1865 and 1869. 
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forward the thought of a nation which is royal and priestly 
(compare Exod. xix. 6 f., xxxi. 13; Lev. xx. 8, xxi. 8, xxii. 16, 
82, and Ezek. xx. 12, xxxvii. 28; Amos ii. 7). As under the 
covenant with Jehovah, the nation is assured by the prophets 
of that same divine willingness to forgive sins, the announce- 
ment of which is incorporated into the Mosaic Torah (compare 
Exod. xxxiv. 6,7; Num. xiv. 18, and Isa. i. 18; Mic. vii. 18; 
Joel ii. 138; Jon. iv. 2). With the idea of God as Judge and 
King is connected, of course, the idea of the kingdom of God. 
That the reality of this kingdom will satisfy its idea, is a hope 
which springs directly out of the conviction that God has made 
an indestructible covenant with his people (see Isa. xxiv. 28, 
lii. 7; Mic. iv. 7). Thus comes the prediction that this king- 
dom will be accomplished, and will include the whole earth. 
All things and persons — Assyria, his tool (Isa. x. 5, 15), 
Nebuchadnezzar, his servant (Jer. xxv. 9, xxvii. 6, xliii. 10), 
Cyrus, his anointed, his shepherd (Isa. xliv. 28, xly. 1, xlvi. 
11) —are subordinate to the King in accomplishing the pur- 
poses of his kingdom. Even in the Jehovistic portions of the 
Pentateuch, according to Riehm,! this consequence of the 
doings of God to Israel is definitely indicated (see Num. xiv. 
21). 

Out of these ideas of revelation springs the idea of the theo- 
cratic kingdom, and with it arises Messianic prediction in the 
more restricted sense. It is this idea which is so clearly and 
prominently embodied in the Messianic Psalms. To it becomes 
attached the idea of a royal house in whose line the reign of 
Jehovah over his people shall be rightfully and satisfactorily 


represented. The scion of the royal line is the “anointed of 


Jehovah” (Ps. lxxxix. 20), the chosen of God (Ixxviii. 70); his 
majesty and righteousness represent the divine majesty and 
righteousness (xxi. 5, xlv. 8, compare xcvi. 6, civ. 1, cxi. 3); 
his throne is the throne of God (xlv. 6, cx. 1). Such a king 
by his obedience secures, as the gift of Jehovah, an unlimited 
rule Gi. 8, xxii. 8-11, lxxxix. 25). He is “the personal means 
through which Jehovah dispenses help, salvation, and blessing 
to his people.” He must be also a priest (cx. 4, and compare 
the predictions of Jer. xxx. 21 and Zech. iii. 7), for the right- 
eousness and mercy of the Lord have from of old been made 
manifest in the cultus of the sacrifices. And yet, if we except 


1 See Zur Charakteristik der Messianischen Weissagung und ihres Verhaltniss 
zu der Erfiillung, Theol. Stud. u. Krit. 1865, p. 54. 
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Ps. ex., not one of these Messianic Psalms appears to be in the 
stricter sense of the word * Messianic;” that is, what we have 
called, in the use of the term selected by Delitsch, ‘ prophetico- 
Messianic.” 1 Out of these ideas of revelation did the predic- 
tions of the Old Testament have their origin and growth. 

It is also necessary, in order to a correct knowledge of the 
nature both of prediction and of its fulfilment, that the organie 
development of the predictive contents of the Old Testament 
should be taken into the account. Upon the great truth that 
prophecy must be considered as an organic development, we 
have repeatedly insisted. Although Hebrew prophecy was a 
matter of divine revelations in an inspired consciousness, it was 
none the less also a matter of growth. It is the increasing pre- 
eminence of the ethical elements which chiefly distinguishes it 
from the surrounding heathen mantic. It is the growth of pre- 
diction away from the practice of mere soothsaying which gives 
their pre-eminence to the predictive contents of the Old Testa- 
ment. The two forms of prophetic knowledge of the future 
are, according to Schultz,? prediction ( Weissagung) and prog- 
nostication ( Wahrsagung). The former is an immediate cer- 
tainty wrought by the Divine Spirit concerning the divine will 
and plan, and rests upon the recognition of the unchanging 
laws of the Divine Being; its subject is exclusively the history 
of the kingdom of God. But the latter is “the alleged or 
actual knowledge of an approaching event, to whatever circle 
it may belong, with its particulars and incidents.” In the light 
of this distinction we cannot fail to see that prognostication 
belongs rather to the earlier and cruder forms of Hebrew proph- 
ecy; but prediction is an inseparable element of the ripest and 
latest form. It is true that particulars sometimes belong insep- 
arably to the prediction of events which are of the greatest 
moment to the kingdom of God. The prediction of such par- 
ticulars is seen in all the later developments of Hebrew proph- 
ecy. But the particulars are rather to be regarded as included 
in the announcement of those great events which spring forth 
in history as God wills to bring in the coming of his promised 
salvation. Thus the more definite individual occurrences which 
Jeremiah predicts — xxii. 12, 19, 30, xxix. 21 f., xxxvi. 30, 

1 Compare the articles of Riehm, already referred to, and those of Diestel, — 
Die Idee des theocratischen Koénigs (Jahrbiicher fiir deutsche Theologie, 1863, 
pp. 536 ff.), —and H. Schultz, Ueber doppelten Schriftsinn (Theol. Stud. u. Krit., 


1866, pp. 28 ff.). 
2 Alttestamentliche Theologie, p. 231 f. 
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xxxvil. 7, 17, xxxviii. 17 f. — are to be considered for the most 
part as individual instances included under his general predic- 
tion of the captivity; this latter event was one of the great 
events which God had willed, and revealed to his messenger as 
necessary in the course of his kingdom.!' There can be little 
doubt that much of mere soothsaying was mingled with the 
genuine prophetic activity of Israel, especially in its earlier 
days and stages; nor shall we ever be in condition to prove 
that none of this soothsaying has been admitted into the bib- 
lical histories. We undoubtedly find instances in the Old Tes- 
tament of those imperfect ideas which wrought upon the minds 
of all antiquity with regard to the nature of prophecy, predic- 
tion, and inspiration ; as when, for example, we are informed by 
Micaiah (1 Kings xxii. 5 f., 22) that Jehovah puts a false word 
into the mouth of the prophet, in order to deceive the people. 
We can neither, on the one hand, affirm that the writers of the 
Old Testament had perfectly correct and authoritative notions 
of the nature of their own prophecy; nor, on the other, can we 
affirm that much which resembles mere soothsaying in the 
earlier history of prophetic activity may not have been divinely 
imparted foresight. 

We shall find, then, not a few difficulties in attempting a criti- 
cal vindication of many of the earlier prognostications which 
are recorded chiefly in the historical books of the Old Testa- 
ment. We are informed (Num. xxiv. 22 ff.) that Balaam in 
his prophetic ecstasy foretold the carrying of the Kenites into 
captivity by the Assyrians, as well as the humiliation of the 
Assyrians themselves by ships from the quarter of Chittim, 
But the critical questions as to the date and nature of the tra- 
ditions of Balaam prevent us from establishing these utterances 
as genuine predictions of particular events in the future. The 
entire prophecy of Num. xxiv. is, however, so entirely one in 
thought and spirit with all Hebrew prophecy, that its claim to 
be predictive — whenever or by whomsoever originally uttered 
—cannot be denied. Predictions of particular events abound 
in the books of Samuel and Kings. The principal events of 
David’s life —the death of his child, and other domestic disas- 
ters (2 Sam. xii. 1-25), the pestilence in punishment for the 
census (2 Sam. xxiv.), the continuance of the sovereignty in 
his family, and the building of the temple by Solomon (2 Sam. 


1 In similar manner are we to regard Ezek. xiv. 1-8, xx. 1 f., xxiv. 1 f. 
2. See Knobel, Die Biicher Numeri, Deuteronomium, u. Josua. 
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vii.) —are said to have been announced beforehand. An un. 
known man of God (1 Sam. ii. 27-36) foretells to Eli his ap- 
proaching misfortunes. Repeatedly! does Elijah announce what 
is coming upon Israel in his own day. Elisha foretells the 
deliverance of Israel from the king of Moab (2 Kings ii. 16- 
19), and of Samaria from the Syrians (2 Kings vi. 24—vii. 20); 
he also forecasts the great events in the life of Hazael (2 Kings 
viii. 7-15), and Joash, the son of Jehoahaz (2 Kings xiii. 14-19). 
In the case of these and all similar passages from the historical 
books of the Old Testament, our means for establishing the 
genuine predictive nature of the alleged prophecy are relatively 
meagre. Nor does the genuine idea cf Old-Testament prophecy, 
as an organic growth of the great conceptions and truths which 
concern the kingdom of Messiah, permit us to lay the chief stress 
upon such passages. Nor, furthermore, can we depend upon 
necessary assumptions of faith for the claim that all such prog- 
nostications must be ascribed to divine revelation. We see, 
however, the genuine and characteristic predictive elements of 
Hebrew prophecy gradually disentangling themselves from the 
soothsaying and prognosticating of heathen mantic and false 
prophets ainongst the Hebrews, just as we see the ethical ele- 


ments of the same prophecy undergoing a similar process of © 


growth. Moreover, we find throughout the historical books 
certain instances of prediction that bear unmistakably the dis- 
tinguishing characteristics of revelation. The effect of these 


characteristics in evincing, so far as the predictive elements of - 


Hebrew prophecy are concerned, the presence of the Divine 
Spirit, is beyond the reach of criticism. The seeds of Messianic 
prediction? are already laid in promises like those made to Abra- 
ham (Gen. xii. 2 f., xviii. 18, xxii. 16-18), and contained also 
in the blessings of Isaac and Jacob (see Gen. xxvii. 27-29, 39, 
40, and xlix. 1-28, especially 8-10). It is in their organic con- 
nections, rather than as individual prognostications of events 
shortly to come to pass, that we can best understand even the 
earlier (and critically most doubtful) predictions of the histori- 
cal books. In this regard, the inner miracle of prophecy resem- 
bles the outward miracle in material nature. Each instance is, 
in part, to be judged according to the relation which it sustains 


1Among the instances, note 1 Kings xvii. 1, xix. 15-18, xxi. 17-24, 27-29; 
2 Kings ix. 30-37, i. 14-16. 

2 That we cannot properly make this claim for Gen. iii. 14 f., see Dillmann, Die 
Genesis, in loco. 
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to the entire course of revelation. The spirit of revelation was, 
indeed, working in Israel to forecast its future in the minds of 
Jehovah’s messengers from the call of Abraham onward. And 
yet we do not find in the earlier prognostications that invincible 
proof of unique character which belongs to the noblest Hebrew 
prophets. 7 

Especially difficult are instances of alleged prediction like 
that ascribed (1 Sam. xxviii. 16-19) to the shade of Samuel, 
and said to come through the Witch at Endor. The oracle of 
this same prophet concerning the lost asses of Saul (see 1 Sam. 
ix. 20), as an isolated statement, resembles mere soothsaying. 
The parenthetical note in verse 9 of chap. ix. indicates a state 
of affairs in Israel at this time which must have given rise 
to much of, intentional deceit or unintentional self-deception. 
Yet such instances of apparent soothsaying are not to be re- 
garded merely as isolated phenomena: they are rather items in 
the general history of Israel, and in the particular history of 
its prophetic development. The view which we take of them, 
however, does not affect in any important way the more valid 
of the proofs which are furnished by the predictive contents of 
the Bible to the doctrine of Sacred Scripture. As the ethical 
and religious ideas of the Old Testament were purified and 
unfolded in preparation for the New, so were its predictions 
purified and ennobled for their fulfilment in Christianity. 

We affirm, then, both the reality of divine revelation and in- 
spiration in the predictive contents of the Bible, and also the 
historic fact that these contents are an organic development. 
The ideas of growth and revelation are by no means mutually 
exclusive: they are rather in this case necessarily complement- 
ary. We see the prophets of Israel concentrating their gaze 
into the future upon the things of God’s kingdom. We see 
them drawing nearer in prospect to the form of a personal 
Messiah, in whom, and in whose reign, all the prophetic ideas 
and inspiring promises of their religion should find their fulfil- 
ment. Thus does prediction become no longer a mere prog- 
nostication of events interesting to the individual, but a power 
of foreseeing the unfolding of the divine plan, as that unfold- 
ing les in the divine mind. Prediction seats itself in the 
organism of religious life, and becomes a part of that life. 
Revelation is no less truly a divine work within the soul of 
the individual prophet, because it is ministered through great 
ethical and religious ideas which are themselves given by revela- 
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tion, or because it is made in progressive stages which are con- 
nected together under the conditions of an historic development. 
The earlier prophecies thus throw their ight forward upon the 
later facts and prophecies, and these in their turn illumine 
those. The seed can be understood only by him who has seen 
the perfect plant. Hence it comes that naturalism, relying 
upon negative criticism to furnish an account of biblical pre- 
dictions, destroys them at the very root. Their root is in that 
view of the world which looks upon both the world and the 
inspired mind which prophetically surveys it as under the con- 
trol of the same divine force. But a right conviction of the 
reality of the claims of the prophets to enjoy a divinely im- 
parted foresight of the future does not at all conflict with a right 
critical estimate of the degrees and modes in which this fore- 
sight was obtained and exercised. 

In order to a correct estimate of this entire subject, it is 
further necessary that we should consider the limitations of 
prediction. Of these limitations we observe three general 
classes; viz., the ethical, the historic, and the personal. 

The ethical and religious ideas which underlie all Hebrew 
prophecy limit its predictions. The principal forms in which 
the later prophets express the convictions of faith as to the 
stability of the principles of the divine government are the four 
following: viz., the threatening of Israel for its sins against the 
divine covenant; the threatening of other nations for standing 
in the way of the advance of the divine kingdom, which is 
looked upon as centralized, so to speak, in Israel, the promise 
of comfort and salvation to the faithful remnant, and of Mes- 
sianic blessings to the redeemed nation, the promise to other 
nations of a share in these blessings, and the promise to all 
mankind of the realizing of the perfected divine kingdom. 
But each of these four forms is necessarily limited by the 
very nature of the moral truths which enter into it. The 
threatening of evil, or the promise of blessing, must corre- 
spond with the moral conditions of the divine government, 
and with the moral relations of the objects concerning which 
the prediction is made. The prophet can by no means predict 
blessings as the fruit of sin; he cannot praise and promise well 
to those whose infidelity calls for punishment. His unchanging 
confidence is not so much in the certainty of the events which 
he predicts, as in the certainty that Jehovah will continue to 


1 Compare Beck, System der Christlichen Lehre, p. 190 f. 
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deal with men upon the same principles of justice, and of 
chastening and redeeming love (compare Isa. xl. 17-27, xli. 
9, xlviili.5 f.). His prediction is not, then, the utterance of 
an inevitable fate, but the declaration of the will of a living 
and personal God. And inasmuch as the principles upon which 
the divine government is founded can never change, but the 
relations to this government of those whose fate is involved 
in the predictions may change, the fulfilment of the predictions 
cannot be accomplished in contradiction of the principles. 

This conditional — ethically conditional — character of their 
predictions is thoroughly well understood by the Hebrew 
prophets themselves. It is tacitly assumed in the repentance 
and prayers of David (2 Sam. xi. 18 f.), and definitely an- 
nounced, 1 Kings xxi. 28. Thus does Amos (vii. 1 f.) repre- 
sent himself as having more than once turned aside, or delayed, 
the threatening judgments of Jehovah by his importunate 
prayers. <A detailed-treatment of this truth is given us in 
Ezek. xviii. and xxxiil.; it is also definitely taught by the noble 
words of Jer. xvii. Tf. The heart of the true prophet must 
be so in sympathy with the divine ways of justice and mercy 
that to secure repentance will be esteemed of more value than 
to attain success in detailed prediction. His call is that men 
should turn to the Lord, and so He will turn to them (compare 
Joel i. 12-14). One of the characteristic thoughts of the 
Book of Jonah is this liability, so to speak, that the Lord 
would fail to fulfil the prophetic predictions which he had 
inspired, even when the prophet might be thrown into great 
confusion by the failure. No little experience in Hebrew 
prophecy is doubtless involved in the complaint of this prophet 
(iv. 2), that his unconditional threat of judgment had been left 
in the lurch by the very power which had commissioned him 
to make it. But the answer to the complaint is involved in 
the cry of the people of Nineveh (ii. 9) to the same God 
whose prophet had threatened them; and the prophet is re- 
minded, that neither he nor any other man can tell whether — 
if the people turn every one from his evil way —God will not 
turn and repent. The connection of Mice. i. 12, in which it is 
prophesied that Zion shall be ploughed as a field, and Jerusa- 
lem shall become heaps, gives us to understand, that, according 
to the expectation of the prophet, the fulfilment of his predic- 
tion would be immediately accomplished by the approaching 
Assyrian army. The history of the causes which prevented 
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this fulfilment may be read in Isa. xxxvi. and xxxvii.; but 
the one theocratic cause is announced (Jer. xxvi. 18 f.) in the 
statement, that, because Hezekiah turned to God, God repented 
him of the evil which he had pronounced. This confession of 
technical failure to foresee precisely what would come to pass 
is made in behalf of Micah without any visible embarrassment. — 
Indeed, instances appear where the prophets announce that 
their predictions have failed to be fulfilled in the precise form 
which had been expected, even when we have no warrant in 
their language for ascribing the failure to ethical considerations 
(e.g., compare Ezek. xxix. 17 ff. with xxvi. 1-xxvii. 9). The 
very subordination of the predictive to the ethical element in 
prophecy makes necessary the non-fulfilment of some predic- 
tions, or at least leaves it a matter of doubt whether changes 
in the ethical relations of the actors will not occasion a change 
in the anticipated result. Praedixi non fixt must be the per- 
suasion of the true prophetic consciousness. 

Other limitations of biblical prediction are more properly 
classed as historic. It has been claimed, that the very concep- 
tion of history is incompatible with the prediction of the future 
by those who are actors in history. A predominance of defi- 
nite and absolute predictions would undoubtedly be inconsistent 
with a course of history regarded as dependent upon human 
freedom ;? but such alleged predictions are comparatively rare 
in Hebrew prophecy. The course of history is dependent, for 
its steadfast adherence to the great features of an unchanging 
plan, upon the same divine will and thought which are revealed 
in the predictions of genuine prophecy. We cannot hold, then, 
that all prediction is precluded by the course of history; for 
this course is just as truly subject to the divine will for its 
direction as a course, as it is dependent upon human freedom 
for any of its particular events. And even with regard to the 
particular events, we may fitly admit the caution of Bleek? 
against being too sure as to just how much circumstantiality 
of prediction is possible. We cannot even justify the un- 
reserved application of the rule of Tholuck,* that such detailed 
prediction as is uttered in the presence of those who are to be 
actors in the predicted event destroys history, —a rule which 

1 See Bertheau, Die alttestamentliche Weissagung von Israel’s Reichsherrlich- 
keit in seinem Lande. Jahrbiicher fiir deutsche Theologie, 1859, pp. 372 ff. 

2 See Nitzsch, System der Christlichen Lehre, § 35. 


8 Theol. Zeitschrift von Schleiermacher, etc., III. p. 235. 
#4 Die Propheten u. ihre Weissagung, p. 105. 
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he illustrates by saying that Zedekiah could have known noth- 
ing of the very detailed description of the future which Ezekiel 
was announcing to the exiles hundreds of miles away (compare 
Ezek. xii. f. with Jer. xxxix.). 

Upon examination of the writings of the Hebrew prophets, 
we do find, however, that certain kinds of circumstantiality 


rarely characterize their predictions. Precise dates for future 


events are not generally given; the exact names of predicted 
actors, rarely or never. Names like Immanuel, Lo-ruhamah 
and Lo-ammi, El-gibbor, and other similar names, carry their 
own explanation with them. To this rule we cannot regard 
Isa. xliv. 28 and xlv. 1 as exceptions; since those who still hold 
to the unity of Isaiah, and, therefore, to the earlier date for 
these predictions, are fain to prove that the name Cyrus is used 
in these passages as the general title of the Persian monarchs. 
The name of Josiah in 1 Kings xii. 2 is undoubtedly an inter- 
polation. The dates of prophecy are more frequently given in 
general phrases or round numbers. We are told, as in Joel 
i, 15, 1. 1, and Isa. xiii. 6, that the day of Jehovah is at hand; 
or that the threatened event is near (see Isa. xiii. 22, and com- 
pare Ezek. vii. 8), and will happen in a little while (Isa. xxi. 
4,11 f.; compare xvii. 14, and Jer. li. 83), or without much 
delay (as Hab. ii. 3); or that the expected trouble will last many 
years (Isa. xxxii. 10). In Isa. vii. 14 and viii. 4, the event is 
promised within the time when a child can be begotten, born, 
and then come to years of comparative discretion. The definite 
number of three years (Isa. xvi. 14), or of one year (Isa. xxi. 
16), is made a somewhat indefinite expression for a brief time 
by adding, “as the years of a hireling,’ —that is, scant meas- 
ure. In similar manner the time during which it is announced 
(Isa. xxii. 15, 17) that Tyre shall be desolate is measured by 
the “days of one king:” it will correspond to the indefinite 
length of a dynasty.1. The most important and seemingly defi- 
nite description of future time which is found in Hebrew proph- 
ecy is that given by Jeremiah for the length of the captivity. 
This prophet announced in the fourth year of Jehoiakim (see 
Jer. i. 3), that Judah would go into captivity to Babylon sev- 
enty years (compare xxvll. and xxix.). The prophecy is 
declared to have been fulfilled as respects time (Ezek. i. 1; 
2 Chron. xxxvi. 21; Zech. i. 12). We can, however, neither 
understand the words as meaning a perfectly indefinite long 


1 The threescore and five years of Isa. vii. 8 is probably an interpolation. 
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time, nor can we press the exact number so as to require 
precisely so many years for the captivity. We are quite unable 
to decide beyond doubt, either upon the terminus a quo or the 
terminus ad quem of the designed period. The nearest fair 
approximation to this precise number is that which places the 
beginning of the seventy years in the third or fourth year of 
Jehoiakim (604 or 603 B.C.), and the termination in the year 
of the permission to rebuild the temple (536): we thus have 
secured sixty-eight years toward the seventy. But both the 
termini may more justly be regarded as somewhat movable, 
while the attempt to force precision at once exposes the whole 
prophecy to adverse criticism.! The prediction is, however, no 
less divine and convincing because it is made in round num- 
bers, and the attention not directed chiefly to the precise tale 
of years which must be told between two perfectly inflexible 
boundaries. 

There is, then, a certain important truth in the so-called 
“theory of perspective” in the biblical predictions. ‘ Proph- 
ecy,’ said Bengel,? “is like the picture of some landscape, 
which in the foreground shows distinctly walls and roads and 
bridges; but in the background crowds closely together the 
valleys and mountains, although in fact they lie very far 
apart.” But this theory is chiefly true in the confession which 
compelled its adoption; viz., that the Old-Testament prophets 
no more had a clear and adequate conception of the coming 
times and seasons than had the disciples of Christ. Indeed, 
our entire interpretation of prophecy is dependent upon the 
truth involved in this confession. It is one result of the 
peculiarity of the prophetic methods of reckoning time, that 
they are favorable to typical interpretation.2 The day of 
Jehovah seemed even to the latest prophets, as it has often 
seemed to all faithful and longing hearts, soon to be realized. 
“My salvation is near,” is the assurance of Jehovah to the later 
Isaiah (li. 5): “Seek ye Jehovah while he may be found, call 
ye upon him while he is near” (lv. 6). As the weary years 
and centuries of delay dragged on, the cause of the delay 
was found in the sins and unbelief of men; and yet the pur- 
pose of God did not change toward his people, for his love 
toward them is an everlasting love (compare Jer. xxxi. 3). 
In saying that the Old-Testament prophets had but an imper- 


1 Compare Kuenen, Prophets and Prophecy, pp. 308-320. 
2 Gnomon N. T., Matt. xxiv. 29. 8 Compare Beck, Ibid., p. 193. 
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fect and faulty, and:sometimes a mistaken, notion of the times 
of future events, we only-accord with the manifest opinion of 
New-Testament writers.1. The same opinion underlies the doc- 
trine of Paul, that the prophets dimly foreshadow the gospel, 
revealing it, and yet concealing it as a “mystery.” 

And at this point we touch upon a larger consideration 
which concerns all Hebrew prophecy with respect to the his- 
toric limitations of its predictions. Prediction, as to its sub- 
stance of truth, is a product and expression of certain great 
ethical and religious ideas and principles; but prediction is 
not made in abstract forms. The formal elements are fur- 
nished from history and individual experience. The special 
and more concrete form which the prediction must take is 
largely determined by historical conditions. History furnished 
to the Hebrew prophets the moulds in which their burning 
and liquid thought took on its solid shape. In respect, for 
example, to the time when a prophecy should be fulfilled, the 
substantial and ethical elements generally so blended with 
the formal and historic, that the two were one in the conscious- 
ness of the prophet. Thus does Joel Gi. 28 f., and i. 2, 18) 
connect the time for a general divine judgment and a spiritual 
blessing with the return of those Jews who had been sold as 
slaves by the Phoenicians (iii. 8). The historical and tem- 
poral element cannot be thrown off like clothing, to leave the 
naked truth revealed: it is rather as the living body which 
bears in itself the soul of ideal truth. The means which history 
furnishes to hand are used to embody the divine threatenings 
and promises. Isaiah threatened with the Assyrians; Jere- 
miah, with the Chaldeans. ‘The history of the people of Israel, 
being regarded as a kind of rallying-point for all the forces 
and interests of history, shows itself in all the prophetic con- 
ceptions of the future. The prophet foresees all coming events 
as forecast in the present course of Jehovah’s dealings with 


his own people. It happens, therefore, that the differences in 


the adjustment of the different factors of this history, —the 
priests and people, prophets and rulers, kings and nobility, — 
make themselves felt in differences of prediction as to the 
final result of each adjustment.2 The different ages and indi- 
vidual prophets, under the influence of different historic con- 


1 See 1 Pet. i. 10, and compare Matt. xi. 11; Luke vii. 28. 
2 See the articles of Riehm already referred to, Stud. u. Krit., 1865, pp. 462 ff.; 
and Bertheau, Jahrbiicher, 1859, p. 599. 
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ditions, form different conceptions both of the precise nature 
of the salvation which is promised to the nation and the world, 
and of the means which will be employed to accomplish this 
salvation. For the promise of redemption did not descend 
to the people as a finished product, but grew with them as a 
living organism. The fruitage toward which the faithful turned 
their longing eyes was to come from a plant whose roots were 
in the earliest experiences of the nation, and which drew its 
vital sap with equal readiness from all vicissitudes of expe- 
rience. 

Besides the ethical and historic lmitations of prediction, we 
‘must take into account certain others which are more strictly 
personal. The historic and the personal elements are so inti- 
mately united in the whole product, that we can scarcely tell 
in many cases to which of the two we should refer certain 
phenomena. Each prophet received the measure for his own 
‘conceptions from the store of religious ideas which were the 
common inheritance of the nation; fidelity to these ideas 
compelled him to picture the plan of the Lord for the future 
within certain fixed lines. Each prophet also received from 
the history of his own times those forms and shapes which 
controlled the filling-in of his picture. But each prophet was 
also an inspired personality,—an individual soul standing 
over against Jehovah to hear the message which should be 
revealed to him as an inspired person. As the complex result 
of all these classes of influence, we find the individual prophets 
differing in respect to their position toward the Mosaic Torah. 
Amos, Hosea, and Isaiah, says Riehm,! do not show by a single 
word that they ascribe religious significance and authority to 
the ceremonial laws. We find them also differing notably as 
to the conception of Messianic salvation. In Joel the idea 
of a people, prophetic and filled with the Spirit of Jehovah, is 
the ruling idea: in Amos, that of the Davidic kingdom restored 
to the prosperity of its best days under David and Solomon 
(see ix. 11). Hosea (ii. 2, iii. 5) foresees Ephraim converted 
and turning its allegiance to the house of David. But the 
author of Zech. ix.-xi. predicts a personal Messianic king, 
through whose reign salvation shall come to the people. This 
Messianic king is further especially exalted to notice by the 
prophecies of Isaiah and Micah (Isa. ix. 6 f., xi. 1 f., Mic. 
y. 2). In Jeremiah and Ezekiel, although the Messianic king 

1 Stud. u. Krit., 1865, p. 428 f. 
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is spoken of,! the idea of a Davidic kingdom with a succession 
of kings is made prominent (Jer. xvii. 25, xxii. 4, xxxiii. 17, 21; 
Ezek. xvii. 22 f.). The element of priestly character is added 
by Jer. xxx. 21. The idea of a kingdom and nation of priests 
is, indeed, connected with the blessings of salvation as pre- 
dicted in Exod. xix. 6. The priest enters into the conception 
of the restored kingdom, as found in Jer. xxxi. 14 and xxxiii. 
18. But it is only after the exile, in Zech. i. 8 f., and vi. 11, 
that the priest becomes the antitype of Messiah as standing 
at the head of a redeemed community. 

The principles already announced find their best illustration 
and enforcement in that one comprehensive subject of Old- 
Testament prediction, viz., the future glory of Israel to be real- 
ized in the Messianic kingdom. The reality of revelation, the 
organic nature of the development of prophecy, its threefold 
limitation, and especially the almost inseparable union of the 
permanent and ideal with the historical and formal elements, 
— all these truths are here made important and impressive. 

The Messianic prophecies, in the wider sense of the words, 
are ‘all such as have reference to the actualizing of that salva- 
tion which was promised to the people of God even as early as 
the time of Abraham; and, in this sense of the words, nearly 
all the prophecies of the Hebrew prophets have a Messianic 
character.” 2 The three questions, In what does this salvation 
consist ? Who shall share in this salvation? Who will intro- 
duce this salvation ? — are ever raised and answered afresh by 
the noblest of the prophets. In the answer to these questions, 
the elements which have reference to Messiah are blended 
with those which have reference to a temporal reign of Israel, 
in the land of Canaan, under a native prince, and triumphant 
among the nations. The Messianic kingdom is, in the thought 
of the prophet, the future restored Israel. In the picture of its 
blessings both material prosperity and spiritual favor unite. 

The elements which have reference to the temporal reign 
of Israel include an extraordinary fruitfulness of the soil; so 
that it abounds in corn, new wine, and oil, and so that “the 


-ploughman overtakes the reaper, and the treader of grapes him 


that soweth seed.” Even the waste places of Canaan become 
like a garden in fertility (compare Amos ix. 18, 14; Hos. xiv. 
o=( ; Jer: xxxi. 5,.12-14; Joel ii. 18; Zech. xiv. 8, 10; Ezek: 


1 Jer..xxiii. 5, xxx. 9, 21, xxxiii. 15, Ezek. xxi. 27, xxxiv. 23, xxxvii. 24. 
2 So Riehm, Stud. u. Krit., 1865, p. 5. 
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xlvii. 1-12). The multiplication of Israelites is so great, and 
the length of life so extended, that the sacred gates and streets 
of Jerusalem are crowded with aged and young (Jer. iii. 
14, 16,18; Zech. ii. 4, viii. 4 f.; Isa. lxv. 20 f.); peace, safety, 
and righteousness abound in all the intercourse of the redeemed 
people (Mie. iv. 8 f., v..10°£.; Isa. 11, 4; ix. 7; Hos! 11 18) 
Ezekiel, although, according to the opinion of Bertheau,! he 
more than any other prophet escapes from the historical limita- 
tions of his own time, foresees a restored and much more splen- 
did temple and temple-service, which is to be the seat and 
symbol of redeemed Israel after the fashion of the Mosaic 
cultus; he also foresees a redistribution of Canaan amongst 
the twelve tribes (xhii. 12 f., xlv. 1-8, xlvi-xlvii.). The 
raising of the tabernacle of David is connected in the mind 
of Amos (ix. 11 f.) with the extension of the rule of Israel 
over Edom. This expectation is doubtless, as Kuenen asserts,? 


“purely a political expectation ;” but it is followed by the im- 


plied expectation that the name of Jehovah will be proclaimed 
over many nations. The re-union of the tribes in one undivided 
nation (Hos. i. 11, xiv. 2-9; Isa. xi. 18, xxvil. 12 f.; Jer. iii. 18, 
xxx. 1-9; Ezek. xxxvii. 22), and the supremacy of the house 
of David) (Hos: iii. 53 Amos ixs Ii; Jer? xxxiin 10 a 
Ezek. xxxiy. 23 f.), are important factors in the prediction of 
the future glory of Israel. 

Such predictions were not indefinite and colorless figures of 
speech for those who made and heard them: they were meant 
and understood to be full of definite contents. The prophets 
did, indeed, consciously resort to metaphor and hyperbole to set 
forth the ideal truths which were revealed to them; as, for in- 
stance, when Isaiah depicts (xlv. 14) the captive nations march- 
ing on in chains after Israel, or the kings and queens of earth 
acting as her foster-fathers and nursing-mothers (1x. 1-17). 
But probably Micah (iy. 1-5) and Isaiah (ii. 2-4) looked for- 
ward to the time when the whole earth should actually come as 
proselytes to join in the temple-service of Israel. And, in 
general, we treat the prophets fairly only when we understand 
them as they understood themselves. They have in general 
indicated when they are to be interpreted as designedly employ- 
ing merely figurative descriptions. The material and temporal 
blessings were in their thought inseparably connected with the 
spiritual. The time of the blossoming of the former is also the 

1 Jahrbiicher, 1859, p. 360. 2 Prophets and Prophecy, p. 243. 
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time when the divine grace will purify the people from their 
sins, and sprinkle pure water over them (see Ezek. xxxvi. 16- 
Boye: 4 
This time of salvation is, in the minds of all the later proph- 
ets, connected with the oppression and exile of the nation by a 
foreign power. In the minds of Joel, Amos, and Hosea, the 
contact of Israel with Assyria forms the point of turning for 
its history: just beyond this contact lies the Messianic time. 
Isaiah and Micah assume the punishment which the same 
nation will inflict upon Judah. According to Isaiah, a sacred 
remnant, even though it were only a tenth of the nation, will 
remain as the nucleus of a new. and restored community of 
believers (vi. 13); they will have turned again with all their 
hearts to Jehovah (x. 20 f.); and those who have been left 
after the laying-waste of the land by Assyrians and Egyptians 
(vii. 22) will rejoice over the destruction of their enemies, and 
share in the blessings of the restored Davidic kingdom.! The 
conception of all these prophets connects the Messianic bless- 
ing with the dwelling of the nation in the land of Canaan; for 
this. is the land of Jehovah (Hos. ix. 8), and exile from it is 
almost equivalent to banishment from the presence of Jehovah 
(compare 1 Sam. xxvi. 19). The promise of a return from exile 
is, then, the indispensable prerequisite and forerunner of the 
restored and perfected kingdom of Jehovah (Amos ix. 11-15; 
oem. toi, 18-21; :Hos.xi. 8-1L 3! Mies iv! 1-8; Tsa: xis 11, fs 
Zech. ix.-xi.). The triumphant and glorious return of the 
nation is set forth (Isa. xxxiv., xxxv., xl.-lxvi.) in the most 
beautiful and impressive forms of speech. 

That the brilliant expectations which had found expression 
in earlier pictures of the condition of restored Israel were not 
yet realized, is admitted by the latest prophets-of the Old Tes- 
tament (compare Zech. i. 12, vu. 5). Anew does Zechariah 
predict (ili., iv.) the speedy coming of the promised glory; 
Zerubbabel, the head of the restored community, receives the 
promises which were of old made glorious. The predictions 
which occur after the exile recognize the failure hitherto of 
those previously made, but they do not expect another cap- 
tivity with a nobler deliverance. The promises are still re- 
garded as, in their old form, just on the eve of fulfilment. 
According to Haggai (ii. 6, 21 f.), Jehovah will soon visit the 
earth with judgments and redemption. Zechariah foresees 


1 Such in substance is also the representation of chaps. xxviii.-x xxiii. 
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(vi. 13) that the activity of Messiah will soon result in re- 
building the temple and restoring its cultus. The cry of 
Malachi (iii. 1, 5) is heard proclaiming the day of the Lord 
still close at hand. And the author of Daniel sees the people, 
who are oppressed by the tyrant, delivered by that great Helper 
whom Jehovah will send; then will a kingdom of God’s people 
be raised upon the ruins of the hostile power (compare Dan., 
ii. 44, vii..8,.114.,.21 £.,iwitt.. 17, xi. 85,0501, Wf.) ae 
same general conception of the nature of Messianic salvation 
was prevalent in the time of our Lord, we have abundant 
proof; as it is prevalent with certain of the Jews,! and even 
with not a few Christians, in the present time. 

The answer which Hebrew prophecy gives tc the inquiry, 
Who shall share in the expected Messianic salvation? is also 
determined by religious ideas that are unfolded in the midst 
of limitations from the course of history. Joel predicts that 
judgment will so fall upon and crush the Phoenicians, Philis- 
tines, Egyptians, and Edomites, that they will no more oppress 
Israel, and then the latter will dwell unmolested in its own 
land. But Israel was never delivered, as this prophet pre- 
dicted, from the oppression of surrounding nations: other his- 
torical connections took the place of those prevalent in the 
time of Joel. On the whole, even under this oppression, the 
prediction of the prophets became one of salvation rather than 
of judgment and destruction to the Gentiles. The idea of 
Messianic salvation lost its cast of particularity; Israel in 
the person of her prophets more and more opened her arms 
to receive all the nations of the earth to a share in her own 
blessing. This liberal view of Messianic salvation, although 
on the whole gaining ground, was, nevertheless, constantly 
subject to historic limitations. In the opinion of Riehm,? the 
earliest proclamation of the idea of universal salvation is found 
in the prophecies of Isa. ii. 2-4, and Mic. iv. 1-4, it recurs 
again and again in Isaiah (viii. 9, xviii. 38, 7, xix. 18-25); it 
forms an important element in the predictions of Jeremiah, 


1 For the later Talmudic view of Messiah and the Messianic time, see some 
interesting remarks by Hirsch B. Fassel, Die mosaisch-rabbinische Tugend- und 
Rechtslehre, Gr.-Kanizsa, 1862, pp. 100 ff. ‘‘ The denial of the Messianic time,” 
says this author, ‘is a demolition of prophecy, and calls in question the mission 
of Judaism and the special goal of humanity. ... But faith in the coming of a 
personal Messiah, in order to establish again the earthly kingdom of Zion, does 
not belong to the fundamental truths of the religion of Israel.’’ 

2 Stud. u. Krit., 1865, p. 483. 
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Zephaniah, Habakkuk, and Zechariah.! Yet this salvation is 
connected with the acceptance by the nations of the ordinances 
and cultus of Mosaism. The redeemed Israel will be a bless- 
ing to all the nations of the earth, a light to all the heathen 
(Isa. xlv. 14). The same idea is conveyed, in words which 
were understood as partly realistic, partly symbolical, when 
(Isa. xi. 6-8) all creation is affected with the peace of God’s 
people. Then is the hight of sun and moon increased (Isa. 
xxx. 26), and sorrow and death are banished (Isa. xxiv.- 
Xxvil.); then a wide and deep stream of healing flows forth 
from the temple of Jehovah (Ezek. xlvii. 1-12). Egypt is to 
be converted (Isa. xviil. 7, xix. 18 f.), and Assyria numbered 
among the people of Jehovah, to him the wealth of Tyre will 
be consecrated (Isa. xxiii. 17 f.). Jehovah, we are told (Zeph. 
ii. 11 and iii. 9), will give pure lips and docile hearts to the 
Gentiles. With a figure of speech which is thoroughly bibli- 
cal, we are assured (Isa. xxv. 6-8) that God will take away the 
veil that covers the face of all peoples. He of the burning 
heart and glowing pen, whose holy inspiration has left on record 


words for the unceasing cheer and comfort of all believers, de- 


clares that the servant of Jehovah, whom he predicts, shall be 
light and righteousness and salvation, alike for Jews and Gen- 
tiles (Isa. xlix. 7, lx. 2 f.). 

Who, then, shall introduce this glorious Messianic salvation ? 
Under varying conditions and limitations, and yet by the power 
of a progressive divine revelation, this anxious question receives 
its more and more complete answer. It is only at a compara- 
tively late period in Hebrew prophecy that the answer is found 
in the prevalent expectation of a personal Messiah. It is never 
found in such form as to correspond in other than ideal and 
typical fashion to the facts of historical Christianity. The con- 
ception of the Messianic king whom Isaiah predicts (vii. ff.) is 
woven into closest connection with the events of his own time. 
Immanuel is to be born soon after Judah is delivered by Jeho- 
vah from the combined attacks of Israel and Syria (vii. 16). 
He will, together with all his people, suffer the effects of the 
wasting of the land by the Egyptians and Assyrians, since he 
must be nourished on the natural products of milk and honey 
(17-25). Yet he will live to rejoice in the freeing of his people 
from the Assyrian yoke (ix. 3 f.). The two kingdoms of Israel 


Sever-siii.717, iv. 2, xii. 10 f., xvi. 19, xlviii. 47, xlix. 6, 39; Zeph. ii. 11, ii. 9; 
Hab. ii. 14; Zech. xii.-xiv. 
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and Judah will be united in one under him, and will thus make 
subject the Philistines in the west, and the Edomites, Moabites, 
and Ammonites, in the east (xi. 1-14). Micah seems to expect 
that the Messianic ruler will not be born in Jerusalem, which 
had been ruined and desecrated by its enemies, but out of the 
ancient family of Ephrathites from Bethlehem, from the family 
and place from which David sprang (Mie. iii. 12, vy. 2 f.). 
Jeremiah expects him as a Branch of righteousness which will 
sprout forth unto David (xxxiii. 15 f., compare xxiii. 5). 
He will be a ruler who will have courage and permission to 
approach Jehovah (xxx. 21); he will be, as it were, a new 
David (xxx.9). Hosea (iii. 5) and Ezekiel (xxxiv. 23 f., xxxvii. 
22 f.) predict him as the true servant of Jehovah, the Shepherd 
and Prince over Israel forever. It is he whom the writer of 
Zech. ix.-xi. sees entering Jerusalem after having won peace 
from his enemies, righteous and triumphant, and yet lowly and 
riding upon an ass. 

But Bertheau! may with reason claim, that it is the later 
Isaiah who most definitely foresaw how it was that the salva- 
tion of Israel and of the world should finally be accomplished. 
For of all the Old-Testament prophets he is most free in his 
movement, most grand in his sweep of thought, amidst the 
ideal elements of the true Messianic salvation. ‘The comfort- 
ing word of the Lord is spoken to his people (xl.). They, of 
all nations in the earth, have no need to fear the advancing 
power of Cyrus (xli.), for through him will God carry out his 
plans of salvation. Israel is the servant of Jehovah (xlii.), 
and God will place his Spirit upon him ; God, who alone is God, 
has chosen Israel for his servant (xliv.). The return from exile 
is not now expected in a triumphal homeward march like that 
of Isa. xxxiv. f.: the servant of God, the faithful Israel, is 
to labor and suffer in humility for the spread of Jehovah’s 
kingdom. It is not enough for Jehovah to do for his servant, 
that he shall simply bring back the ransomed of Israel (xlix. 
1-3): his servant shall be a source of salvation to the ends of 
the earth. But the path to triumph in the conflict with hard- 
ened Jews and opposing Gentiles lies through self-surrender 
and self-sacrifice. Obediently, then, must the suffering servant 
of Jehovah bare his back to receive the stripes of scorn from 
the scorners among his own people. 

With the statement of the limitations of prediction is closely 

1 See Jahrbiicher, 1860, p. 495 f. 
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connected the answer to the question which concerns the 
nature of its fulfilment. Indeed, this answer has already been 
indicated in the present chapter; and, so far as the view of 
Christ determines it, has also been given in detail in a previous 
chapter! The interpreter who believes in supernatural reli- 
gion, and in the validity of the claims to revelation and inspira- 
tion which are made by the Old-Testament prophets, and who, 
at the same time, remains faithful to historical criticism, has 
proposed to him these two distinct and yet closely related 
inquiries: What did the prophets themselves understand, and 
intend that their hearers should understand, by their words? 
What did the Spirit of revelation which wrought in them 
intend to convey to the world through them?? The former of 
these two inquiries is a purely historical and critical inquiry ; 
the latter is a mixed historical and dogmatic inquiry. We can 
by no means maintain with Hengstenberg,® that the historical 
and critical inquiry is of no great importance. For that which 
the Spirit teaches through the prophets was given in historical 
form: and to disregard or pervert the historical form is not 
simply to be untrue to criticism; it is also to repress and injure 
the substance of religious truth. 

In considering the fulfilment of prediction, we must con- 
stantly bear in mind both the difference and the close connec- 
tion of the two above-mentioned inquiries.4 Did that really 
happen which the prophets predicted would happen? Did the 
result correspond to the form in which they understood their 
own words, and wished them to be understood by their con- 
temporaries? Or did not, the rather, all prophecy in its spirit 
and intent fulfil the design of the Spirit who gave it through 
the prophets? And does it not, so far as it is Messianic in 
the broadest sense, realize all its ideal elements o1ily in the 
work and life of Jesus Christ? ‘To the former of these inqui- 
ries we must give in some cases a doubtful, and in some a 
negative, answer: to the latter, we can give in all cases an 
undivided affirmative. In the Old-Testament prophecy, faulty 
formal elements entered into the shell which covered the kernel 
of ideal truth. Even in the Messianic prophecies there are in- 
dividual predictions, and there are prevalent formal elements, 
which have never yet met with a realization in history. The 


1 Viz., the first in Part I. 2 See Riehm, Stud. u. Krit., 1865, p. 9 f. 
8 In his Christologie, 2te aufl., III. 2, p. 204. 
4 Compare Riehm, Ibid., 1869, p. 211. 
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ideal elements of the forgiveness of sins, of restored com- 
munion with God, of wider and deeper influences of the Holy 
Spirit to be bestowed upon the world at large, have all been 
fulfilled in Christ. Moreover, the fulfilment has in its form 
shown so many marked correspondences with the form in 
which the prophets expected the ideal elements to be realized, 
as to create the well-founded impression that the same Eternal 
Spirit spoke in the prophets what he performed in Christ. But 
Jerusalem has not become the centre of true worship, or the 
city of special divine self-revelation (compare Jer. ii. 16 f,, 
and John iy. 23 f.); nor are the Jews re-established in Canaan 
in a permanent state of great temporal prosperity and domin- 
ion. The King, the Priest, the Anointed, the suffering Ser- 
vant of Jehovah, the mighty Hero and Prince of peace, was 
not such an one as the prophets expected. Shall we, then, 
continue to expect something more precisely like what they 
expected, waiting in the hope that the precise forms of 
their prediction will be realized in the time yet to come? All 
the analogies of prophecy itself, all the historic probabilities, 
and all the spirit of the New-Testament teaching, are against 
such an expectation. We confess, therefore, the imperfection 
in form of Old-Testament prediction, and the failure of some 
of its more particular expectations; but we affirm our confi- 
dence that its promises are all yea and amen in Jesus Christ. 
That the Christian Church has taken the place of the Jews to 
receive in different form the substance of the salvation which 
they expected for themselves, is the teaching of the Apostle to — 
the Gentiles (Acts xiii. 46; Rom. i. 16 and ii. 1 f.). The 
Christian Church is, then, the true Israel, the seed of Abra- 
ham, the inheritor and recipient of the Messianic prophecies } 
(Rom. iv::16 f., ix. 6 £, 24f.. 2 Cor. vi. 2, 16 1),) Gale ieee 
27, vi. 16, compare 1 Pet. ii. 9), it is the heir to the promises 
of Messianic salvation (Rom. iii. 29 f., x. 12; 1 Cor. xu. 18; 
Gal. iii. 28 f.; Eph. ii. 11-22; Col. iii. 11). 

As to particular predictions which relate to the fate of Israel 
and the surrounding nations in their future political relations, 
we may even follow the example of Kuenen, and speak of 
prophecies as fulfilled or unfulfilled. But the prophecies them- 
selves, and the causes of their fulfilment or non-fulfilment, we 
regard in a totally different way from that author. The his- 


1 See Bertheau, Ibid., p. 340 f.; but for a different view, see Auberlen, Jahr- 
biicher fiir deutsche Theologie, 1858, p. 778 f. 
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tory of Old-Testament prophecy shows us unfulfilled predic- 
tions. Tyre was not, according to the prophecy of Isa. xxiii. 
1, 15 (compare Ezek. xxvi. 1-xxviii. 10), subjected to the 
Assyrians so as, after lying waste for a long time, to resume 
its ancient commercial importance. Babylon did not fall into 
destruction before the attack of Cyrus as was predicted (Isa. 
Xiii., Xiv., xxi., xl.—-lxvi.). The Egyptians were not led into 
exile to Babylon, as Isaiah (xvii., xix.), Jeremiah (xlvi.), and 
Ezekiel (xxix.) threatened.! The condition of Jerusalem after 
the exile never corresponded with the predictions of the proph- 
ets. Nor can we escape from these admissions of unfulfilled 
prophecies by any so-called “theory of perspective,” or spiritu- 
alizing of the primary and historical meaning of the predictions. 
We cannot claim that the destruction of Tyre by Alexander was 
a fulfilment of its predicted destruction by the Assyrian forces, 
nor look upon the decline of Babylon, in common with most 
Oriental cities, as the fulfilment of the threat that it would be 
laid waste by Cyrus. But, on the other hand, we cannot 
reduce those predictions of this class which have been fulfilled 
to the level of ordinary political calculation. And, further- 
more, the fact that the fulfilment of prediction depends in 
certain cases upon conduct which is to be affected by the 
prediction itself, was well understood by the prophets them- 
selves (see Jer. xxvi. 18 f.), and in no way injures the validity 
of their claims. Even the eagerness which the Old-Testament 
writers of history sometimes display in recording all such 
phenomena as might be looked upon as fulfilments of prophecy, 
may be urged in behalf of their historic fidelity, and of the 
reality of the alleged fulfilments. Thus Ewald, Niebuhr, Tho- 
luck, and others, although we have no independent historic 
proof for the fulfilment of Isa. xxi. 16, nevertheless suppose 
that the event must have corresponded to the prediction: they | 
do this on the ground that such a written prediction could not 
have established itself, if it had not appeared fulfilled. 

We are in truth without sufficient data to answer in every 
case the question, Why, and in how far, did the particular 
prophecies of the Old Testament remain unfulfilled? In many 
cases we can only conjecture how much of the seeming failure 
was due to the mingling of mistaken impressions in the minds 


1 Unless, indeed, we adopt the doubtful explanation that they were led away 
in the person of certain selected individuals of note: see Tholuck, Die Propheten, 
etc., p. 130. 
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of those who uttered the predictions; how much, rather, to 
changes in those historical and ethical conditions in view of 
which the prediction was understood to be made. If it were — 
true, as Kuenen and Kamphausen claim, that Jeremiah, be- 
tween the verbal utterance of his prophecies (i. 15 and ii. f.) 
and the commission of them to writing, had changed his view 
as to the particular nation from the North which should be 
the instrument of God's chastisement of Israel, we could not 
argue that therefore his former eee ee Bids was merely an unful- 
filled calculation. 

We affirm, then, our fidelity to the truths of history and 
criticism in the admission that certain particular predictions 
of the Old Testament, so far as any facts known to us would 
indicate, have been unfulfilled in their primary and _ historie 
meaning. We recognize also the general truth which criticism 
establishes as applicable to all even of the Messianic prophe- 
cies: they are not given in such form that we can either prove 
or expect for them a precise fulfilment according to their pri- 
mary and historic meaning. But we also affirm, that these 
prophecies, and especially all the Messianic prophecies in the 
broader sense of the term, show in their predictive elements 
the proofs of divine revelation; that they give to us the sub- 
stance of the truth which was to be more fully revealed in the 
gospel; that they give this substantial truth in forms, which, 
on account of their wonderful correspondences with the history 
of Jesus Christ, are to be ascribed to inspiration; and that, in 
brief, all the Old-Testament predictions of Messianic salvation 
are, both as to substance and form of truth, typically fulfilled 
in Jesus Christ. 

And, furthermore, essentially this same view of the nature 
of prediction and its fulfilment is that held by the writers of 
the New Testament. In this view they evince their own 
inspiration, because they are taught it by the Spirit, and did 
not reach it as the doubtful result of uncertain critical analysis 
and historical study. But since they did not possess the ac- 
quaintance with facts of history which such analysis and study 
may bring to us, and since they were not in these respects 
guarded by their inspiration against mistakes, we cannot always 
expect from them fidelity to the primary and historic meaning 
in their discernment of the secondary and typical. We actu- 
ally find in their citation of the predictions of the Old Testa- 
ment a blending of two seemingly adverse qualities. We find 
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a rare insight into the ideal truths of the predictions, and into 
the providential correspondences of form in which these truths 
are announced in the Old Testament, and fulfilled in the New. 
We also find certain mistakes as to alleged correspondences 
of form. We may ascribe the insight to inspiration, and the 
mistakes to rabbinical training and lack of hermeneutical skill. 
We find in the insight a proof that the writers had received 
the promised Spirit of Christ: we find in the hermeneutical 
mistakes a proof that they had not always spoken with that 
reserve, where critical inquiries seem involved, which charac- 
terizes the speech of Christ. Moreover, the different authors 
of the New Testament show different special tendencies in 
dealing with Old-Testament prediction. The first Gospel is 
pre-eminently Jewish and rabbinical in its tendencies: it there- 
fore shows a correspondingly large number of hermeneutical 
mistakes. But for all such mistakes it far more than compen- 
sates, and in spite of them establishes its claim to inspiration, 
by the insight into Messianic truth which it displays. In these 
respects Mark stands in contrast with Matthew, since he rarely 
asserts the typical fulfilment of the predictions of the Old Tes- 
tament. In certain cases, however, the view of Mark is implied 
in an allusion, rather than directly asserted. 

The conclusions of criticism regarding the fulfilment of Old- 
Testament prophecy, as understood by the writers of the New 
Testament, have already been illustrated.2 We add in this 
connection, however, a number of more specific illustrations. 
When, for instance, it is declared (Matt. i. 22 f.) that the pre- 
diction of Isa. vii. 14 was fulfilled in the birth of Jesus from 
the Virgin Mary, we cannot overlook the plain fact that the 
author has erred in supposing the prophet to have used the 
word >%y in the strict sense which belongs to its translation 
in the LXX. (wapGevos). A study of the passage in the Prophet © 
also shows us, that by the Immanuel who should be born he 
intended to designate the theocratic rescuer of the land of 
Judah from the oppression of the combined forces of Syria 
and Israel. The divine rescue by one born of woman within 
the nation was, however, most completely and ideally fulfilled 
in Jesus. That the same Evangelist has (ii. 15) quite over- 
looked the historical meaning of Hos. xi. 1, and has changed 


1 Compare Matt. xiii. 14, and Mark iv. 12; Matt. xiii. 35, and Mark iv. 33 f.; 
Matt. viii. 17, and Mark i. 34; Matt. xxi. 4 f.,and Mark xi. 3 f. 
2 Part I., chap. v: 
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the utterance of a fact into a prediction, we must confess: 
it is only upon the general principle,—a fact in the history 
of Israel may foreshadow one in the life of Jesus Christ, — that 
the return of the holy family from Egypt can be referred to 
the exodus of Israel from the same land. The primary refer- 
ence of Isa. ix. 1 f., which is quoted inexactly (Matt. iv. 13 f.) — 
from the LXX., concerns the relief of a region of Palestine 
from Assyrian oppression: its fulfilment is, however, alleged — 
to have taken place when Christ established himself in Caper- 
naum. Theocratic salvation came to this region as the Evan- 
gelist saw, but in a different manner from that in which the 
prophet foresaw its coming. The same Evangelist affirms 
(villi. 17) that the prophecy of Isa. lili. 4 concerning the unde- 
served and vicarious suffering of the servant of Jehovah is 
fulfilled in the sympathizing and self-sacrificing effort of Jesus — 
to remove the sicknesses of the people. The affirmation is 
true: although we must doubt whether the Greek word vocos 
correctly represents the Hebrew 3822; although we must also 
conclude, according to the analogy of Christ’s own view of other 
similar passages, that Messiah was only typically set forth by © 
the ancient prophecy. It is only upon the principle, that the 
teaching of the ancient seer may be regarded as a type of the 
teaching of Christ, and as containing the latentes rerum Messiae 
figuras which Christ realized, that the quotation of Ps. lxxviii. 
can be justified in the case of Matt. xiii. 84 f1 Thus does the | 
presence of the Messianic idea in Isa. xlii. 1 ff., which both the 
Chaldee paraphrase and Kimchi refer to Messiah, justify the 
quotation in Matt. xii. 18-21. Yet even here we cannot hold 
that the prediction had primary.reference to a personal Messiah, 
and must moreover remember the caution of Meyer: In the 
longer citations from the Old Testament it is not every con- 
stituent part which is an integrant element of the prophecy, 
and which is therefore to be fulfilled as such. Other in- 
stances of the typical interpretation of Old-Testament predic- 
tion occur throughout the New Testament, which need give — 
no offence to any critic who is able to enter into the divine 
ideas of the writers. Such an instance is that where John 


1 This quotation follows the LXX. in the first clause, but departs from it 
widely in the second (Matthew, épevfouar xexpuuéva amd xataBodjs; LXX., d6eyFouat 
mpoBAjuata an’ apxgs). The designation of the author as ‘‘the Prophet’’ may be 
justified by the position of the psalm in the Old-Testament Canon, and not by 
the Hebrew ascription of the psalm to Asaph, who is called a seer (2 Chron. 
xxix. 30). 
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Baptist (Matt. i. 8, and parallel passages) applies to himself 
the mission and cry of the herald whom Isa. xl. 3 represented 
as running before the Israelites on their return from exile with 
Jehovah as their leader. Another such is where our Lord 
applies to himself, as pre-eminently inspired for the pity and 
relief of the poor, the passage (already referred to) from Isa. 
xlii. lf. Forever true, and irrespective of the question whether 
the apostle has made the right grammatical connection of the 
words, is the prediction of that prophet who was inspired to 
make firm his confidence in Jehovah, even when it had been 
disappointed after much patient waiting: ‘The just shall live 
by his faith’ (compare Hab. ii. 4, and Rom. i. 17). 

It is the unity of religious experience which runs throughout 
all Scripture, that gives in large degree a certain predictive cast 
to many passages not in themselves strictly predictive.! It is 
this characteristic of Scripture which makes it possible for 
Christ to apply to himself, and to his entry into Jerusalem, the 
sacred festival-song of Israel (Ps. exviii. 26), and to draw an. 
argument applicable to his own work from Ps. ixxviii. 24 and 
Ps. Ixxxii. 6 (John vi. 31 and x. 84). As predictive of Messiah 
in the stricter sense, the consciousness of the Christian Church, 
following the leadership of the Jewish, selected certain ones 
from the entire body of the Psalms. The psalms cited as Mes- 
sianic in the New Testament are, according to H. Schultz, the 
Pe owing < viz., 1i., Viil., Xvi., xxii. (lxix.) (xli.?), xlv. ([xviii.?), 
Cll., CX. (cxvill.) (xl.) (xevil.). Of these the Apostolic Church, 
in essential dependence upon Christ’s own words, regarded ii, 
Vlll., XVi., XXll., cx., as predictive of Messiah in the first rank ; 
Pix and cXvill. in the second rank, but xl. xli., xlv., Ixvill:, 
XCVli., Cil., were considered as Messianic from the more artificial 
point of view, and as a result of the rabbinical art of inter- 
pretation. The keenness and fidelity of their insight are justi- 
fied and evinced in this selection; while the limitations which 
belonged to them, as interpreters of their own Scriptures, are 
also exemplified. 

Comparatively few instances of hermeneutical error in inter- 
preting prophecy more serious than those already mentioned 
occur in the New Testament. Yet afew such do undoubtedly 
occur. The passage, Matt. xxvii. 9 f., contains several marked 
adaptations which exhibit considerable departures from both 
the Hebrew and the LXX., and which seem designed to make 


1 See the article in the Stud. und Krit., 1866: Ueber doppelten Schriftsinn. 
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the fulfilment of prediction more minute and impressive. 
Moreover, the special detail which asserts a fulfilment in that 
the price of Messiah’s rejection went for the purchase of a 
‘potter's field,” appears to rest upon a corruption of the text. 
The Hebrew here translated “to the potter” should quite cer- 
tainly read “into the treasury” (see Zech. xi. 13).1. But even 
in admitting that the Evangelist has accommodated language 
very freely to the history in which he saw the fulfilment of 
prophecy, and has laid stress upon a corruption of the Hebrew 
text, we still assert his fidelity to the main ideas and facts. 
He sees truly when he sees, in the one of whom the ancient 
prophet speaks as so despised and rejected by Israel that he 
was estimated at a paltry sum, the type of Jesus, betrayed, 
despised, and actually disposed of by the same Israel for the 
same paltry sum. Philological play like that of .Matt. ii. 23, 
although probably justified by the real derivation of the word 
Nazareth, would seem like a kind of solemn trifling, did we not 
remember the grounds upon which the writer considered even 
the minutest portions of Old-Testament prophecy and of Néw- 
Testament history as alike under the control of one divine Spirit. 

An instructive example of the way in which the writers of 
the New Testament may at the same time disregard and employ 
the verbal peculiarities of the Old, is furnished by Luke iv. 16- 
30. The Evangelist, while referring to a passage from Isaiah 
(xi. 1 ff.) as read by our Lord from a manuscript-roll, never- 
theless quotes the words with the utmost freedom, and in a 
form in which they could not have been read from any MS. 
While citing a passage which should be given accurately from 
the Hebrew, he gives the LXX. freely and from memory, and 
introduces an inaccurate Greek translation of one Hebrew 
clause,” together with another clause taken by an inaccuracy 


1 4y1Nn-bx being substituted for syrn-ox by a not infrequent interchange 
of 8 and *; and so Kimchi explains it, and two MSS. actually have it (see 
Meyer). This change is necessitated by the Hebrew text, and is almost uniformly 
adopted by modern scholars. Henderson, who pronounces it ‘‘ worse than gra- 
tuitous,’’ makes no attempt to explain the words ‘‘ house of Jehovah,’ which 
Matthew has omitted, or the very significant substitution by the Evangelist of the 
word éwxav for the word pias. Nor are any of the attempted explanations of 
these points, which do not admit the corruption of the text, at all satisfactory. 
But why, if corruptions of the Hebrew text occur as they certainly do, should the 
Evangelists be inspired so as infallibly to avoid them? 

2 The words xai rvddois avéBAeyuv, found in the LXX. and adopted in the quota- 
tion of Luke, are either a mistranslation of the present Hebrew text, or perhaps a 
translation of a Hebrew text which differed from the present, and corresponded 
more nearly with the parallel passage of Isa. xlii. 7. 
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of memory from another passage of the same prophet. Yet he 
is none the less in heartfelt and inspired sympathy with the 
great thought of the ancient prediction and of the teaching of 
our Lord. 

All the above-mentioned considerations find a special exem- 
plification at almost every step in the argument of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews. On the one hand we are constantly called 
upon to admire the penetrating insight of the author into the 
essential characteristics of both Judaism and Christianity, and 
into that wonderful correspondence of formal elements which 
undoubtedly exists between the two. But, on the other hand, 
we are as constantly forced to confess that he quite neglects, 
or even perverts, the plain historical meaning of many of the 
passages which he cites from the Old Testament. Nor can we 
refrain from feeling that his argument, in its details and in its 
general course, is chiefly valid as an argumentum ad hominem, 
addressed to contemporaries who were in accord with the prin- 
ciples of hermeneutics which it assumes. 

The same considerations must largely control our interpreta- 
tion of New-Testament prediction also. But as to the matter 
and manner of its fulfilment we are left almost wholly in doubt, 
because history has not yet furnished the light in which to con- 
sider the fact of fulfilment. The prophecy of the New Testa- 
ment must in general be conceived of after the analogy of the 
Old, especially so far as its predictive elements are concerned. 
These elements are given to us chiefly in certain parables of 
our Lord, in his eschatological discourses, and in the Apoca- 
lypse: they are, however, by no means wanting in some of the 
Epistles. Their general subject is, of course, the kingdom of 
God on earth in its new and final form of Christianity. In the 
critical examination of Matt. xxiv. ff. and parallel passages, we 
must raise two questions; the answers to which are connected, 
and yet both involved in special difficulty. We have first of 
all to consider, as does Immer,! that the several features of 
the eschatological discourses are essentially moulded after the 
prophecies of Daniel. But, inasmuch as we know from other 
writings of the New Testament that the early disciples expected 
the speedy fulfilment of these predictions, criticism raises the 
inquiry: To what extent has this expectation made itself felt 
in the accounts which we have received of the predictions them- 
selves? Criticism also inquires: How, and to what extent, did 
1 Hermeneutik des N. T., p. 202. 
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Christ intend to predict the particular events of the future? 
The destruction of Jerusalem and the owréAaa rod aidvos are 
inextricably interwoven in the records. Did Christ designedly 
give these predictions in forms which corresponded to those of 
Old-Testament prediction? The predictions certainly left his 
hearers in inevitable doubt as to the precise times and ways of 
their fulfilment; and as to how much was to be understood in 
an historical, and how much in a typical, sense. 

Hebrew prophecy was, then, correctly understood by the 
New-Testament writers to be, in its Messianic elements, typi- 
cally predictive of Christianity. This view of prophecy springs 
unfailing forth from the consciousness of Jesus Christ: it is 
demanded by a rational estimate of revelation and of its phe- 
nomena in Scripture; it is justified by an organic view of 
history as developed under the control of one Holy Spirit; and, 
finally, it is corroborated by the witness of the Christian con- 
sciousness. Nevertheless, under the impetus of the general 
endeavor to find all the predictive elements of the Old Testa- 
ment fulfilled in Christ, the New-Testament writers have fallen 
into certain errors respecting the details of hermeneutics and 
of textual criticism. The safer limits for the typical interpre- 
tation of prophecy are sufficiently suggested in the reserve of 
Christ, and in the most general and defensible practice of his 
apostles. Neither the Church nor the individual interpreter 
has any call or right to enlarge the domain of types beyond 
these limits. 

But what is the effect upon the general doctrine of Sacred 
Scripture which follows from this modification of view as to 
the nature of prophecy and its fulfilment? The modification 
is compulsory upon all who are not willing to close their eyes 
to the plainest of scriptural phenomena. The general reply to 
the above question may be given in these words: By fidelity to 
historical interpretation we lose nothing from the faith that all 
the divine promises are yea and amen in Christ Jesus... We 
gain much, however, in conformity with organic views of his- 
tory and revelation, and in the enlargement of our conceptions 
as to that wide and varied divine work which was done through 
prophets and apostles, and left on record in the Sacred Scrip- 
tures. The office of the prophets, in furthering the Messianic 
salvation which they predicted, was much more truly divine 
than it would have been had it consisted chiefly in giving pre- 

1 Compare Riehm, Stud. u. Krit., 1869, p. 281 f. 
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cise details of time and circumstance. Surely the proofs of 
Christianity and of the Bible would be in no way strengthened 
if, instead of the far grander ideal which sacred history has 
furnished, the exact form predicted had been ushered in. We 


_ should be no better convinced by the testimony of prophecy if 


we could at this moment behold the Jews ruling over Canaan 
and the surrounding regions by an exalted race of princes from 
the Davidic line, with plentiful harvests, and crowds of young 
and old to flock into the temple, which, enlarged and beautified, 
was sitting upon its ancient seat in Jerusalem. 

The divine plan included, however, both the more immediate 


and historical meaning and effect of prophecy, and also the 


more remote and ideal. We thus have a twofold proof of 
the work of revelation and inspiration as it is given in diplo- 
matic form within the Sacred Scriptures. There is, first, the 
prophet, who utters the mind of the Spirit with his own more 
or less clear recognition of the principles he proclaims, and 
with no little ignorance and error as to the precise form in 
which these principles will be realized in the history of the 
future; there is, secondly, the Christian writer, who, although 
not a thorough critical exegete after the modern type, all the 
better recognizes in the ancient prophet the predictions which 
are typically fulfilled in the actual history of his own time. 
The self-conscious intent of the former does not exhaust the 
meaning of the truths he proclaims; the interpretation of the 
latter does not concern itself with scrupulous adherence to 
details. But when we compare the prophets with all that the 
most consummate political sagacity has been able to suggest as 
to God’s dealings with the world; when we also compare the 
ideal principles of the apostles with the rabbinizing of their 
own time, and the yet worse rabbinizing of the later Christian 
Church, — then we are indeed convinced that the Spirit of God | 
was, in a peculiar manner, with both prophets and apostles. 
We conclude, then, that the predictive contents of the Bible 
confirm essentially the same truths concerning the origin and 
nature of Sacred Scripture as those with which we are already 
familiar. These contents must be referred to revelation, and 
they imply the inspiration of those who uttered or interpreted 
them. But these contents, like those of all the other classes, 
are not pure ideas and truths of revelation: they are mingled 
with imperfect and erroneous formal elements. We have this 
treasure also in earthen vessels. The process of separating 
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between the divine and the human, which are so intimately 
joined as to seem like body and soul together, is one which 
cannot be wholly declined: it is one, however, which calls for 
both reverence and critical skill. The best results can be at- 
tained only when this process is guided both by scholarship 
and by devotion to the Spirit of Christ. Moreover, it is only 
by an inference, sometimes rather remote and uncertain, that 
we can carry our convictions regarding the utterers and inter- 
preters of the prophetic contents over to the writings which 
hold these contents. Revelation and inspiration have primary 
reference to prophetic and apostolic, or simply Christian, per- 
sonality; they refer to writings only in a secondary and figura- 
tive way. We can speak of revelation and inspiration as ap- 
pled to the predictive contents of the Bible, not only because 
they were originally uttered, but also because they have been 
recorded and interpreted, under the influence of that Spirit of 
revelation which fulfilled them all in Christ. 

But, inasmuch as the predictive contents so largely concern 
the development of the Messianic kingdom, they furnish in 
some respects a special proof for the divine nature and origin 
of Sacred Scripture. The prophetic writings exhibit a special 
insight and sympathy with respect to the things of God’s salva- 
tion. The very centre of the claim which the Bible makes to 
the title Sacred Scripture lies in its Messianic contents: the 
predictive contents are almost wholly Messianic contents, in 
the larger sense of the words. 

Moreover, these contents bind together the two Testaments, 
and the different books of each, in a manner which does not 
belong to the other classes of contents. By their very nature 
they awaken that desire which looks backward and forward ; 
they are uniting bands and organizing forces in all the details 
of those writings in which their presence may be discerned. 
They discover and evince an organic view of the biblical 
history, and of the different stages and ways of divine reve- 
lation. “They enable us to see all things fulfilled in Him who 
is the goal in prospect, the centre in contemplation, the guide 
and-example in retrospect. They then present at least a hint — 
and we should rather say, a strong intimation — of that view 
of the records of revelation which considers them as possessing 
a kind of organic unity under the control of the Holy Spirit. 
It is this view which makes the study of the history of the 
Canon so important to a right understanding of Sacred Scrip- 
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ture. The very appearance in writing of a large body of pre- 
dictive contents is a divine promise of future corresponding 
revelations of the Divine Spirit. It is also a challenge to the 
pious to preserve and venerate such writings, for these writ- 
ings are to furnish premonitions and tests for the coming work 
of God with his people. And when we see lying within the 
Bible a kind of well-rounded sphere of predictions concerning 
Christ and Messianic salvation, we are made the readier to 
believe that in some sense an organizing and unifying Spirit 
of God has wrought throughout the whole. 


CHA PALER iva 


THE DOCTRINE OF SACRED SCRIPTURE AS DEPENDENT UPON 
THE ETHICO-RELIGIOUS CONTENTS OF THE BIBLE. 


THE relations in which the discussions of this chapter stand 
to those of both the preceding and the following chapters is 
peculiar; and the peculiarity of this relation is such as to neces- 
sitate, to a considerable extent, a change in the nature and 
method of inquiry. For, in the first place, it may be assumed 
as an undisputed truth, that the ethical and religious contents 
of the Bible are the contents which give to it pre-eminently the 
title of Sacred Scriptures. It is to these contents, regarded in 
their widest significance, that we subordinate all the others ; 
it is in them that the claim of the Hebrew and Christian writ- 
ings to the gifts of revelation and inspiration is, so to speak, 
located and manifested. The very gist and core of whatever 
truth the Bible may contain is in its truth upon moral and 
religious themes. The very heart of an inquiry into the origin 
and nature of Sacred Scripture is reached only when we come 
into contact with the ethico-religious life of that Scripture. 

And yet it is manifest, in the second place, that the ethico- 
religious contents of the Bible cannot be wholly separated and 
considered apart from the other classes of contents. The gist 
and core of biblical truth is not to be reached by a merely 
superficial analysis, which results in unloosing the more natural 
connections so as to form fictitious classes of materials. We 
have not been deceiving ourselves with the thought that we 
could tear truth from truth, while we have been considering, in 
detail and in order, the so-called scientific, miraculous, histori- 
cal, predictive, and finally the ethico-religious contents. Just 
at this point it needs to be said, that the theory of inspiration 
which makes the biblical writings inspired and infallible in 
moral and religious matters, and in those only, is at once con- 
demned by a clear view merely of the nature of the case. 


Yet again, it is manifest that the method of inquiry into 
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matters of ethical and religious truth cannot be merely histori- 
eal and critical, like that of the inquiry into matters of fact, 
historical or scientific. Criticism may be competent to estab- 
lish either the composite or the integral structure of the Pen- 
tateuch, the Mosaic or non-Mosaic authorship of Deuteronomy, 
the genuine or spurious character of the Second of Peter and 
the Third of John. Historical research may succeed in pro- 
nouncing, with more or less of evidence and corresponding con- 
fidence, upon the trustworthiness of the traditions concerning 
the patriarchs, the chronicles of the kings of Judah and Israel, 
or the narrative of the Book of Acts. Science may assert, and, 
as far as can be, prove, a theory of world-building, which shall 
confirm or contravene the impressions of the writer of the bib- 
lical cosmogony. But neither criticism, nor historical research, 
nor scientific discovery, can tell us whether the Mosaic Torah, 
the imprecatory Psalms, and the historians of the bloody wars 
of Israel, have held and taught a pure righteousness ; much less, 
what are the inner meaning and spirit of the moral and reli- 
gious truths set forth in Christ. Neither can unaided criticism 
even exhibit, in a faithful, systematic form, the great ethico- 
religious principles which are found in the Old and New Testa- 
ments. For the discovery and testing of such truths, another 
kind of instrument is needed; and this needed organ, or sense, 
or instrument, is an enlightened moral and religious conscious- 
ness. Criticism, historical research, and even scientific dis- 
covery, are not, however, wholly useless in the inquiry after 
the nature and origin of this class of contents: on the con- 
trary, they are all of real but subordinate — they may become 
of indispensable —importance. It is only by scientific exe- 
gesis, as used, indeed, by the eye of an enlightened moral con- 
sciousness, that we can determine what are the ethico-religious 
contents of the Bible. Without doubt the Christian critic will 
regard them quite differently from the mind which approaches 
them without the insight and favorable attitude that charac- 
terize such a critic. What would Democritus, Plato, or Seneca 
judge concerning the excellence of these moral and religious 
truths, if they could be submitted to his judgment? What 
would these worthies judge to be true as to the very nature 
of such truths? But the most Christian critic cannot even 
assume to know what the Scriptures of the Old and New Tes- 
taments really teach touching morals and religion, without 
subjecting these same Scriptures to a critical and exegetical 
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examination. The Scriptures must speak for themselves in 
order that truth may be spoken concerning them; and this is 
undoubtedly so, however much depends upon the kind of ear 
and mind which listens to them. Moreover, there are many 
things taught in the Bible, the morality and religious bearing 
of which we cannot accurately judge without that knowledge of 
the circumstances and characters of its teachers, and also of the 
cognate moral and religious teachings of a like antiquity and 
erade of civilization, which only critical and historical researches 
can bestow. 

It is plain, then, that we must, for the time being, somewhat 
change the nature and method of our inquiry. For confirma- 
tion of much which will be either said or implied regarding 
moral and religious truth, an appeal must be taken to the moral 
and religious consciousness. For an appreciation of the truths, 
in the setting-forth of which the offices of revelation and inspi- 
ration culminate, the appeal must be taken to the Christian con- 
sciousness. At the same time we must do no violence to any 
laws of exegesis and criticism: we must rather make what use 
we can of these laws. 

But from the very beginning of our inquiry into the claims 
and phenomena of the Bible, we have been dealing largely with 
the same ethico-religious contents. From the point where we 
heard the voice of Christ in Matt. v. 17 ff., declaring his own 
position toward the Law and the Prophets, up to the present 
point, these contents have been prominently in view. In all 
the subsequent, and especially in the latest, parts of this in- 
quiry, the stress of emphasis and endeavor will fall upon the 
same truth. For the moral and religious contents of the 
Scriptures invite us over the entire circuit of revealed truth ; 
pre-eminently, of all that fact and doctrine which constitutes 
the truth of Christianity itself. It will not be necessary, how- 
ever, to compass a complete system of biblical ethics or biblical 
theology. We shall, in the main, take the validity and incom- 
parable excellence of these contents for granted. 

What is proposed at present may, then, be very briefly ac- 
complished under the following three divisions: First, the rela- 
tions in which the ethico-religious contents of the Bible stand 
to all its other classes of contents will be pointed out; it will 
thus appear in what special sense we may regard them as locat- 
ing the central point of its revelation, and as serving for the 
vehicle and manifestation of its inspiration. Second, the ques- 
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tion as to the relative or absolute perfection and infallibility of 
these contents will be raised, and very briefly answered. Third, 
mention will be made of some of those more distinguishing 
characteristics of these contents which serve to define the 
nature of the claim made by the writings of the Old and New 
Testaments to the title Sacred Scripture. 

The intimate connection of the ethical and religious truth 
of the Bible with the claims made for it by its writers and 
teachers, and with all the kinds of truth alleged to be taught 
in its writings, has been made obvious by all our previous exe- 
getical and critical researches. 

It is claimed in the Bible, that its writers speak moral and 


religious truths revealed to them by the Divine Spirit, and 


narrate facts more or less closely connected with the history 
and interests of the divine kingdom. Such claims are, indeed, 
only implicitly made for certain moral and religious truths; and 
there are certain other contents of the Bible to which such 
claims are entirely inapplicable. But the claims which are 
either made or implied are all directly applicable cnly to one 
class of contents. For instance, the claims which Christ indi- 
rectly makes for the writings of the Old Testament were all 
seen to concern the ethical and predictive contents of those 
writings. The Mosaic Torah — so he taught — shows its divine 
nature and origin by the elements of absolute ethical truth 
which it contained, and which were communicated as self-reve- 
lations of God through inspired servants. The words of the 
Lord, contained in this bundle of legal writings, are divine 
deliverances of ethical and religious import. The predictions 
of the inspired messengers of Jehovah, the prophets, Christ 
viewed not as thaumaturgic displays, but as revelations of 
moral and religious concernment, and as preparatory and an- 
ticipatory of his own mission and teaching. His promises to 
his disciples were a guaranty of accurate knowledge and clear 
insight, not as regards all manner of truth (even when closely 
connected with their teaching), but as regards the truth xar’ 
ég€oxnv, —that is, the moral and religious truth which Christ 
both manifests and is. Nor did we find that the claims which 
the writings of Mosaism and Prophetism make for themselves, 
when considered in their substance and true intent, extend 
further than the claims of Christ for them. We meet, indeed, 
with certain claims which imply a_ knowledge of obscure 
questions of history and of tradition: such as, for instance, the 
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claim that Moses wrote the list of the camping-places in the 
wilderness, or the Torah which forms the central portion of 
Deuteronomy. Such claims we are to consider, in each case, 
for what their history and the testings of criticism prove them 
to be worth. We cannot maintain that such claims are on an 
equality with those made for the ethical and religious contents 
of the books, unless we also maintain that revelation and inspi- 
ration include in each case an infallible knowledge of the date 
and authorship of ancient books. 

The claims of the New-Testament writers for the Old Testa- 
ment, and for their own utterances, cover substantially the 
same ground as that indicated above: they are all made with 
the intent of verifying the moral and religious truths of Scrip- 
ture. It is Christ as the fulfilling of the Law and the Prophets, 
whom these later writers hold to have been revealed in the 
ancient Hebrew writings; it is the same One, as having in 
himself the fulness of all law and prediction, whom they claim 
themselves to receive and teach by revelation. 

Moreover, it is not the so-called scientific, the miraculous, 
the historical, or the predictive contents of Sacred Scripture, 
considered of themselves, but as themselves serving to contain 
other contents of moral and religious verity, which excite and 
fix the interest of our theme. The connections of the Hebrew 
writings with modern scientific discoveries would concern us no 
more than the connections of the Vedic legends with the same 
discoveries, were it not that they appear to involve with them- 
selves the moral and religious teachings of the Bible. The 
miracles of the Old Testament, and even the miraculous resur- 
rection of Jesus, would be to us as the myths of Buddha, were 
it not that the verity of Christian ethical and religious truths is 
inextricably involved in the verity of certain biblical miracles. 
The sacred history, also, is not ike other history to us, because 
it is the alleged history of the kingdom of redemption through 
Jesus Christ. Except so far as the biblical statements of his- 
torical fact involve, directly or indirectly, our views upon moral 
and religious truths, we have only the ordinary archeological 
interest in the correctness of those statements. Even the mar- 
vellous phenomena of prediction by the ancient Hebrew seers 
do not chiefly interest us as the occasions of a merely psycho- 
logical investigation. We do not treat them as other visions 
and presages of men who have a natural gift in such matters; 
because these phenomena of prediction concern the method 
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of the divine dealings in the kingdom of redemption, and 
especially the significance of the personality and work of 
Christ. Biblical prediction, that is to say, stands before our 
minds as a question of moral and religious truth. 

If, then, we could neatly and securely isolate the ethico- 
religious contents of the Bible, we should be ready to affirm 
that our theory of Sacred Scripture should take these contents, 
and these only, into the account. But there are obvious objec- 
tions to such an easy method of conducting the inquiry. The 
objections are such as quite forbid the cherishing of any hope 
as to the result of so easy a method. For, in the first place, 
we cannot isolate the distinctively ethico-religious contents 
of the Bible from all its other classes of contents. And, in 
the second place, we cannot affirm that all such contents are 
so like one another in respect to origin and characteristics, that 
a consistent doctrine of Sacred Scripture can be framed by 
considering them alone. Indeed, if we could so isolate the 
ethico-religious teachings of the biblical writings as to consider 
them without the embarrassments arising from historical and 
critical researches, we should by no means have reached the 
end of our inquiry. Difficulties which pre-eminently concern 
just these truths are by no means wanting. It is certain of 
the ethico-religious contents of Sacred Scripture with which 
Christ and the apostles most distinctly find fault, and which 
they most definitely abrogate. Moreover, the ethico-religious 
contents of the New Testament not only furnish us with the 
necessary point of view from which to criticise the similar 
contents of the Old Testament, but also compel us to pass 
judgment upon them. | 

The ethico-religious contents of the Bible, then, do not appear 
as separated from its quwasi-scientific and avowedly historical 
truths; but the former are rather presented to us for our 
recognition as entangled, so to speak, or embedded, in the 
latter. For example, the biblical teachings concerning the 
origin of the physical universe, the duration and unity of 
the human race, the relations of man’s moral disorder to the 
apparently wide-spread disorder of organic nature, touch many 
questions upon which the natural and physical sciences have 
information to bestow. But the biblical teachings are all 
originated and promulgated from the ethical and religious point 
of view. The truth which the writer of the Mosaic cosmogony 
Wishes to inculcate is the divine origin of the sabbatic law, 
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and the religious foundation of the nation upon the divine 
covenant so closely connected with that law. The genuine 
miracles of the Bible are always presented as items or moments 
of the divine self-revelation in power and grace. Its history 
is not only definitely ethical and religious in tone, and written 
from the providential point of view; but it is also regarded, 
even to its trivialities of genealogies and other lists of names 
and places, or of numbers and minutest details of facts, as the 
history of a chosen people. It is all pragmatic, with God. as 
a covenanted Redeemer for its cause. It is, then, the ethico- 
religious elements, not as separable from the others, but as 
pervading all the others, which claim pre-eminent interest and 
import. 

Furthermore, within the ethical and religious contents we 
must distinguish between ideal and absolute truths of morals 
and religion, and imperfect elements, either material or formal, 
with which these ideal and absolute truths are mingled. And 
if the truths of morals and religion should be spoken of as the 
heart of the Bible, this heart has within itself also another 
interior heart. The heart of the heart is the doctrine of re- 
demption by Jesus Christ, considered in all the essential ele- 
ments of that doctrine. Or, if the ethico-religious truth be 
compared to the nervous matter which furnishes the tracts of 
force to every part of the organism, then the truth of redemp- 
tion by Christ must be called the brain wherein reside the 
central powers of motion and life. It is not surprising, then, 
to find that it is the ethico-religious contents of Sacred Scrip- 
ture to which the terms of revelation and inspiration pre-emi- 
nently apply. It was:not the facts of the past, as historical 
or pre-historic facts, which were divinely revealed to the histo- 
rians of Sacred Scripture: it was not in order that they might 
dispense with tradition or previous written documents, that 
the gift of inspiration was bestowed upon them. The revela- 
tion covered only the import and connections of the historical 
facts, the ethical and religious truth which was seen to be in 
the facts: the inspiration was given in order to reveal and 
promulgate through fit minds and hearts this import and these 
connections. In other words, the pre-eminently ethical and 
religious communications of biblical truth have come through 
men who have been ethically and religiously quickened into 
susceptibility for the communications. The Apostle Paul, for 
example, did not look upon himself as gaining by revelation 
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the mere historical fact that Jesus rose from the dead, nor as 
inspired and commissioned to communicate such a mere his- 
torical fact. The ethical and religious import of the fact 
constituted the substance of the revelation made to him: he 
was inspired in order to understand and communicate this 
import. | 

Revelation and inspiration, then, so far as they enter into 
the doctrine of Sacred Scripture, have primarily to do with 

only ethical and religious truths. If the Bible, then, were a 
mere record of facts communicated by minds who had no 
insight into the ethical and religious import of those facts, it 
would lose one entire half of its claim to the title Sacred 
Scripture. Its contents might be sacred because of their in- 
trinsic nature: from this sacredness of their nature, it might 
perhaps take the title “sacred.” But whatever of sacredness 
belongs to it, as coming through any thing in the personality 
of its authors, would be lost if the import of the facts were 
not communicated to us by the recorders of the facts them- 
selves. All the doctrine of Sacred Scripture, so far as we 
have doctrine distinguished from bare presentation of facts, 
is pre-eminently dependent upon the minds and hearts of those 
who communicate it. As moral and religious doctrine, it re- 
quires ethical and spiritual quickening from the divine Source 
of ethical and spiritual life. 

We have no adequate reason to regard the historical writings 
of Sacred Scripture as products of revelation and inspiration, 
except so far as these writings show the pervasive influence 
of moral and religious ideas. They have not been found free 
from faults of arrangement and statement, from defects of 
information and form. Even when the writings are narratives 
of miracles, or especially of the life. and death of Christ, we 
do not find them freed from such faults and defects. The 
scientific views of the writings are certainly not of the modern 
kind: many of them, even when closely connected with dis- 
tinctively religious views, cannot be defended against charges 
of inaccuracy and mistake. But these writings, even when 
thus historically and scientifically defective, show another side: 
they show a side which is always turned toward God and 
righteousness, and which ever draws nearer to the highest 
revelation of God and the highest ideal of righteousness in 
Christ. It is in this heavenly side that the source of radiance 
is located: it is the ideas of the Bible with respect to God 
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the Redeemer, and his righteousness, which evince its claim 
to the titles “sacred” and “inspired.” 

We may, then, draw certain provisional conclusions from the 
relations in which the ethico-religious contents of the Bible 
stand toward its other classes of contents. Such contents 
are not distinguished as separable in extenso from the others: 
they rather form the pervading life and spirit of the others. 
Yet they, too, have their varying degrees of perfection or 
imperfection, strength or weakness: they all have their cul- 
mination and centre, as well as their means of testing and 
appraisal, in the truth of God as the Redeemer of the world 
by Christ. To these contents, as spreading through the Scrip- 
tures, the names of revelation and inspiration properly apply ; 
through them pre-eminently comes the claim of the Scriptures 
to the epithets “sacred” and “ inspired.” 

It will, of course, be objected that the foregoing views re- 
quire us to introduce difficult and uncertain distinctions into 
the biblical books. They compel us to consider the subject 
yet further before we announce any single statement as to the 
like nature and origin of all parts of Sacred Scripture. They 
may even compel us to say that certain books, and portions of 
books, present no evidence of the inspiration of their authors. 
The beautiful unity and consistency attained by certain forms 
of the doctrine of Sacred Scripture, especially by that form 
which we shall describe as the post-Reformation dogma, would 
thus be damaged or lost. But it must not be forgotten that 
at present we are engaged, as far as possible, with facts, and 
with inferences made directly from the facts. And does not 
the only place within the Bible where the quality of inspiration 
is assigned, by a figure of speech, to the sacred Hebrew writ- 
ings as a whole (2 Tim. iii. 16) make the theopneusty of these 
writings co-extensive only with their usefulness in ethical dis- 
cipline? Moreover, —and this fact is decisive, — Christ him- 
self distinguishes the ethical and religious elements as the ones 
to which, even when the form is historical, the qualities 
imparted by revelation and inspiration belong. He also makes 
distinctions even within the ethico-religious elements. It is 
both the gift and the obligation of his religion, that its fol- 
lowers shall make the same distinctions. To co-ordinate, for 
ethical infallibility and perfection, the Mosaic Torah, or the 
imprecatory Psalms, with the Sermon on the Mount, is to own 
allegiance to a dogma rather than to the word of Christ. 
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The fact must not be overlooked, however, that the means 
for criticising the ethico-religious contents of Sacred Scripture 
are largely furnished us by Scripture itself. It is only by use 
of the sacred Hebrew writings, that we are able to trace that 
very progress of the divine self-revelation which culminated 
in Christ; it is in the exercise of this ability that we are able 
also to estimate the value and relations of the different stages 
of the progress. It is only in the sacred writings of the New 
Testament, that we obtain the record of the life and teachings 
of the Lord; these writings bring us the only objective form of 
the infallible word of that Lord. It is by this word of Christ 
in the later writings, that we test and estimate the earher 
writings; it is by the same word in the same writings, that 
we test and estimate the apostolic teachings regarding Christ. 
We have, then, in Sacred Scripture as a whole, the means for 
judging of its various parts; and in some of these parts we 
have the means for arriving at that infallible and abiding 
ethico-religious truth which gives the exact measure of all 
the other parts. But we have no truth, even of ethical and 
religious kind, which does not require for its apprehension and 
application the painstaking of making distinctions, which does 
not also involve the danger of making mistakes. 

There is, then, no real reason to shrink from attempting the 
answer to the second of the above-mentioned questions. This 
question concerns the relative or absolute perfection and infal- 
libility of the ethico-religious contents of the Bible. There 
are various degrees of approach to absolute moral and religious 
truth indicated in the different portions of Sacred Scripture. 
There are not wanting instances where morally faulty concep- 
tions, enactments, or institutions are wrought into this Scrip- 
ture. Even its more distinctively religious ideas and doctrines 
are reached objectively as the result of a long historic process’ 
of revelation, and are to be subjectively appropriated in the 
order, and with the confidence, which correspond to the facts 
of this historic process. Many of the lower steps in this 
process are blameworthy, when considered as human acts and 
ideas. Our appropriation of the ethico-religious truths re- 
vealed in the process must take the relative imperfections and 
positive moral blemishes into the account. The record of the 
Mosaic Torah, for example, is the record of a process of divine 
self-revelation and discipline which was conducted along many 
stages and against many difficulties. The moral and religious 
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quality of the Torah is the matter primarily to be considered 
in this case: it does not, however, differ substantially from the 
moral and religious quality of the record of the Torah. Both 
the law and its record have the impress which comes from the 
presence of absolute truths of morals and religion: both have 
also the impress of ethical imperfections and faults. The 
prophets announced true words of Jehovah, moral and reli- 
gious truths which were revealed to them, and which they were 
inspired to teach, but their revelation and inspiration did not 
free their conceptions and messages touching moral and reli- 
gious truth from certain imperfections. The New-Testament 
writings, both as respects the truths they announce and as 
respects the spirit of those who make the announcement, rise 
far above those of the Old. They maintain a valid claim to 
the moral insight and purifying which the Spirit of Christ 
brings to the followers of Christ. Many of them can claim 
that authentic remembrance and deeper insight and _ higher 
purity which belonged to the apostles of Christ. But for the 
writings we can a priort claim no more than Jesus promised to 
the persons; viz., a divine illumination and guidance into the 
fulness of such ethico-religious truths as constitute the truth of 
Christ. 

It is not surprising, therefore, to find various passages, and 
even some entire books, of the Old Testament, manifesting a 
relatively low moral tone, and containing relatively many moral 
imperfections. 

Concerning the Book of Esther, for example, we can scarcely 
refrain from assenting to the judgment of Bleek:+ “No other 
writing of the Old Testament is so remote from the spirit of 
the gospel.” Nor can we easily avoid assigning for this judg- 
ment the reason which this critic assigns; viz., the prevalence 
of a narrow Jewish spirit of revenge and persecution. We 
need not, however, coincide with the wish of Luther that it 
were not in existence.2 But to depreciate the difficulties which 
stand in the way of regarding Esther as Sacred Scripture, as 
has been done by Carpzoy, Hiivernick, and others, is much more 
unwarrantable than the hearty ethical opposition of Luther. 
We may say in favor of the book, as does Orelli,? “ Without 


1 Kinleitung in das A. T., p. 298. 

2 For Luther’s feeling toward Esther, see De servo arbitrio, Works, VI., p. 194; 
and Tischreden, Works, XXII., p. 2080, ed. Walch. 

8 See article Ester in Herzog and Plitt. 
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the consciousness that God alone could rescue her and her 
people from their fearful danger, the fast by which Esther 
prepared herself for her heroic deed would have no meaning; 
without unlimited confidence in the fidelity of the Lord, the 
utterance of Mordecai (iv. 18 f.) would be inexplicable.” Yet 
the facts, that the divine name does not appear in it, that no 
ascription of its rescue to Jehovah is anywhere made, and that 
the intention of the author is plainly not so much to exalt a 
delivering Providence as to commend the extra-biblical feast 
of Purim, all evince the low moral and religious tone of this 
writing. And when to these ethical difficulties we add the his- 
torical, and take into the account the history of its canonizing, 
we can only regard the Book of Esther as standing upon the 
outermost limits, if not wholly outside, of Sacred Scripture. 

Quite different is the case with the Books of Ruth and 
Jonah. For, although the former has nota high and positive 
ethico-religious character, it is a beautiful and important story , 
it is also quite without the positive ethical blemishes which 
affect the case of Esther. And the Book of Jonah, although 
not designed as a purely historical composition, conveys, in 
allegorico-didactic form, upon a basis of history, a most noble 
revelation of the divine love and forgiveness toward all suffer- 
ing and sinful nations. 

The very nature of the Book of Proverbs prevents our con- 
sidering it as a whole from the ethical and religious point of 
view. The inferiority, or rather the absence, of direct claims 
made for the Hebrew Hokhmah, as compared with the legal and 
prophetic writings, has already been made apparent. Only so 
far as these wise sayings show the impress of the great moral 
and religious conceptions which God revealed to Israel, do they 
make any indirect claim to be regarded as inspired writing. 
The composite nature of the book occasions, then, a great . 
variety of separate cases. The proverbs are, of course, not 
all of the same age: only one collection, viz., xxv.—xxix., bears 
a superscription fixing its date. Some of them are pervaded 
with intense moral sentiment. Sin is rebuked, and righteous- 
meee calted.. asin. Prov. x..12,. xi. 3; xvai. 9, 27, 28, xvii. 
8, 18, xxii. 4, xxvi. 22. Strong religious feeling pervades such 
examples as xxi. 38, 27, xxviii. 9, xxix. 18; strong feeling of 
humanity motives the declaration of human sorrow (xiv. 10, 
13). Exhortations to mercy (xxii. 10, 11) extend even to the 
beasts (xii. 10). Gluttony (xxiii. 1-3), drunkenness (xx. 1, 
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xxiii. 29, 35), and lust (vii. 6 f., 24 f., vi. 82) are shown in their 
moral debasement; respect for woman is inculcated (xi. 16, xii. 
4, xiv. 1). Sound sense characterizes utterances like xi. 24, 
xxv. 17, xxvii. 2,and xxviii. 19. Others of these proverbs are 
commonplace, and fall even below the average of an Oriental 
wise saying: such, to our judgment, appear instances like xiv. 
20, 28, xviii. 23, xix. 6, T, xi. 26. Still others show so much of 
mere shrewdness as scarcely to escape the charge of being im- 
moral, when considered from the Christian point of view (see 
xvii. 8, xviii. 16, xxi. 14). 

The Song of Solomon, when once sundered from the adven- 
titious allegorical interpretation, and viewed in the strong ethi- 
cal light that is furnished by the considerations with which we 
are now dealing, reveals a unique aspect. In not more than 
one or two of its passages does there appear any sign of moral 
impurity to one who understands the mode of speaking upon 
such matters which belonged to the age and people of its origin. 
‘On the contrary, its general purpose, and, considering the times, 
its form, are admirable. Its preservation is, then, a cause for 
congratulation; but a claim to belong to those ethical and 
religious contents of the Bible to which revelation and in- 
spiration specifically apply cannot be established for it. 

Different from the foregoing and similar cases are those 
books, or portions of books, in which we have a record of the 
moral and religious experiences — both high and low, both ethi- 
cally unjustifiable and positively righteous — through which 
some soul is depicted as having passed.. In these cases we 
surely can find no fault either with the contents of the writing 
or with ‘the moral consciousness of the author for furnishing 
to us an accurate and sympathetic picture of facts. Even the 
saints, ‘both of ancient and of modern times, do often doubt 
the werd of the Lord, waver in their judgment of his justice 
and mercy, ‘and wander in the dark places of rebellion and 
despair. The story and the picture of these experiences may 
well form a part of the ethico-religious contents of Sacred 
Scripture; for the use of the story and the picture have, in all 
subsequent times, been both ethically and religiously purifying. 
And when the narrator of the experience, or the painter of the 
picture, comes at the last into the confidence of trust and into 
clearness of moral vision, we may well believe that the Spirit 
of all truth and light has been with him in all the way. We 
may well assign the record of such moral and religious experi- 
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ences to a notable position among the revealed ethico-religious 
truths of the Bible. Such remarks as the foregoing are more 
or less applicable to the Books of Job and Ecclesiastes, to many 
of the Psalms, to numerous portions of the prophetic and _his- 
torical writings, and to certain passages of the New Testament. 
Similar considerations might influence our judgment in cases 
where the writings bear marks that the minds of the writers 
passed through a process of unjust anger or suspicion toward 
their fellow-men. : 

Still different are those cases in which immoral deeds are 
narrated with the manifest approval of the narrator, or immoral 
wishes appear to proceed from the writer’s mind and heart to 
take shape in his writings, and so to be incorporated into Sacred 
Scripture. The attitude which the narrators of the immoral 
deeds recorded in the Old Testament assume toward those 
deeds is in general such as belonged to the more pious and 


enlightened souls of the nation in the time when they wrote. 


That the wickednesses and faults of a Jacob, or a David, are 
recorded in Sacred Scripture, is certainly, in itself considered, 


no evidence either for or against the inspiration of its writers. 


But the temper, spirit, and manner in which the writer places 
himself toward the deeds and events he records are a manifest 
token of his own ethical and religious condition. We know 
that the ancient Jews, like all the nations of their day, were 


much disposed to deceit, cruelty, and lust. They were, indeed, 


as their own writers assure us, coarse and unyielding material 
in the divine hand. But God undertook their ethical and re- 
ligious discipline, not for their own sakes only, or chiefly, but 
rather for the sake of the world. The divine pedagogy received 
them under discipline as they were; it conducted their dis- 
cipline by successive stages of the disclosure of divine truth 
and of the impartation of divine life. While they were under 
this discipline they became both the actors in a sacred history 


and the authors of a sacred record of that history. Inasmuch 


as the record is, for the most part at least, the product of those 
who had profited most by this discipline and received most of 
the truths revealed during its course, the ethical and religious 
quality of the record is much above that of the average conduct 
of the nation in the history. The Sacred Scriptures of the Old 
Testament, that is, are the record of the history of Israel, as 
read by the most pious and enlightened souls of the nation. 
All the actors in this history did not understand it as did the 
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spiritually enlightened ones amongst their contemporaries or 
successors. Yet even these writers of Old-Testament Scripture 
do not appear to be in moral and religious consciousness above 
the best of the other men of their time. A Hebrew historian 
does not, so far as appears, have the nature of his moral and 
religious consciousness changed because he is to write the his- 
tory of the Hebrews. A Hebrew prophet is the same person- 
ality when recording his own prophecies, or those of another, — 
as when uttering these prophecies. 

We may expect, then, that whatever imperfections belong in 
any age to those who have the fuller share in such revelations 
of divine truth as have already been made to the nation will 
also appear in the writings of the same class of men. David's 
anger against his enemies in a psalm will not necessarily differ 
from David’s anger when otherwise expressed. The narrator 
of Jael’s deed of blood will narrate it with the view and sym- 
pathies which belonged to the pious of his time. 

The latter case, being somewhat representative of a class, 
may fitly receive some further consideration. That the deed 
recorded, Judg. iv. 17-22, was a deed of base treachery and 
cruelty, we may affirm even when we measure it by the low 
standards of morality belonging to dark places and times. Our 
difficulty is not, however, with the deed of Jael so much as 
with the manifest approval and even high praises of this deed 
which enter into the contents of Scripture (Judg. v. 24 f.). 
But this attitude toward such manner of deceit and violence is 
simply such as belonged even to the pious of that age. The 
age and its actors had their virtues, and for these they may fitly _ 
be praised. The hard condition of Israel may be judged from — 
the plaint of Deborah (v. 6 f.). Many considerations may be 
adduced to explain this crime in the light of its age and of the 
circumstances of Israel in that age. But we must carefully 
distinguish between considerations which mitigate the crime, 
or account for its approval, and the propriety of justifying © 
either the crime or the approval of it. We must also distin- 
guish between considerations which in part establish the purity 
of the motive of an action (its subjective morality) and the 
rightfulness (the objective morality) of the act. In this case, 
however, we have little beyond vain imaginings to prove that 
Jael entered, as Mozley! and others suppose, into the divine 
conception of the struggle which was going on between Israel 

1 Ruling Ideas in Early Ages, p. 131 f. 
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and the Canaanites under Jabin. It is perfectly true, as 
Mozley shows at considerable length, that “the omission of the 
idea of human individuality ” is closely connected with the dis- 
regard of life, and with the universal practice of lying without 
compunction when dealing with enemies. But neither the 
view which he rejects, and which connects the right to kill 
with the right to lie in order to kill, nor the view which he 
advocates, will satisfy the demands of the moral and Christian 
consciousness. Granted that in this age man was not treated by 
his fellow as a person, it does not follow, as Mozley would have 
us believe, that the enemy who has forfeited his right to life 
has also forfeited his right to truth-speaking,— in any sense of 
the word “right” which does not involve a justification of what- 
ever is held right in the morality, however low, of any age. 
Indeed, this view of Mozley is ethically quite below the modern 
rabbinical doctrine: “If another has no right to discover the 
truth by inquiry (erfragen), and the truth would be physically 
or morally harmful to him, then one may and must, if an ex- 
planation is unavoidable, give an untruth fora truth.”! The 
rabbis do not, indeed, follow the view of the “moral rigorists ” 
that a man must always speak the truth: their rule is rather 
that he must never speak a he. “It is pitiful when the rabbini- 
cal development of the Mosaic Torah is*permitted to appear 
morally superior to the fulfilment and abrogation of that Torah 
in the religion of Christ. Surely Christianity ought to do more 
for our ethical point of view than it is possible to realize from 
the Talmudic ethics. 

Nor can we justify the act of Jael because it was done in 
obedience to a divine command.? Of any such command, the 
narrative affords not the slightest hint; and, as Hessey ® asserts, 
“even if it did, this would only increase our difficulty.” The 
song of Deborah and Barak can be taken only for what it is 
morally worth; its sentiment as to Jael’s deed cannot be de- 
fended as inspired. And whatever commendation of that act 
can be fastened upon Sacred Scripture must be considered as 
an infirmity of the time. When the lie “corporate and sympa- 
thetic” is acted by Jael, it is no less a base lie because “ corpor- 
ate and sympathetic.” The commendation of the le and the 


1 See a very interesting work, Die Mosaisch-rabbinische Tugend- und Rechts- 
lehre, by Hirsch B. Fassel, Oberrabbiner zu Gr.-Kanizsa, 1862, p. 87. 

2 This Mozley does (153 f.) in a vacillating way. 

8 Moral Difficulties connected with the Bible, London, 1878, p. 47. 
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cruelty are in Sacred Scripture, but Sacred Scripture does not 
impart its sacredness to this commendation. ‘The crimes are 
not justified by being ignorantly enacted in the service of Israel; 
the commendation of the crimes is not to be itself justified by 
ascription to the Spirit of God. 

In brief, such cases as the foregoing are comparatively simple 
when once we regard them in the clear light of history and of 
Christian truth. They are cases of sins and mistakes, in part 
through ignorance, which belong to the old-time dispensation. 
They do not overwhelm or drag down the process of divine 
self-revelation in which they occur: they rather constitute 
instances exemplifying the necessary stages and steps of that 
process. The commendation of such acts in the Old Testa- 
ment does not destroy its claim to the title Sacred Scripture, 
any more than the title justifies either the acts or the praises 
of them. | 

Similar considerations must control our view of the exter- 
minating wars of Israel, and of the spirit in which those wars 
are conceived of and understood by the Old-Testament writers. 
(Compare Deut. xx. 10-20 and Josh. x. 89; see Num. xxy. 16- 
18, xxxi. 2; 1 Sam. xv. 8, and compare Luke ix. 54 f.) The 
Oriental principle of tribal and family responsibility and pun- 
ishment is recognized (Deut. xii. 12-18). The discipline of 
the Lord laid hold of the unreasoning and excessive appetite or 
passion of justice, to employ and chasten it for the benefit of 
all mankind. We behold also in the history of Israel, what 
Mozley ! has finely called “the undisciplined passion of justice 
working without the perception of the limit which man’s indi- 
viduality imposed upon it.” We are freely to admit that stern 
and exterminating war by divine command does not in itself 
contravene the absolute principles of morality. But the con- 
ceptions, modes, and limits, which even the pious of the nation 
ascribed to these commands, belong to the imperfect condition 
of the community; they contain elements of human cruelty 
and hatred. 

The Old-Testament moral estimate of its own heroes and of 
their transactions is to be considered in the light of historical 
and Christian truth. The rude men of the times of the judges 
and early kings are to be estimated, together with their praises, 
according to the age in which they lived or were praised, when 
this age is seen from the Christian point of view. The moral 

1 Ruling Ideas in Early Ages, p. 98. 
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estimate of the hero Samson and of his transactions, as expressed 
Judg. xii. 24, and the view taken of the rude and ethically 
low warriors like Jephthah (see Judg. xi.), are to be understood 
as springing from the age in which they occur. Their fidelity 
we can commend with the writer of Heb. xi.; but their total 
characters and all their deeds we are bound to regard from 
a higher point of view than that of the Old-Testament writers. 
And we are not bound to hold those traditional conceptions of 
such characters in which, in common with all the nation, the 
later writers of the Old Testament, and even some writers in 
the New, apparently shared (see 2 Pet. i. 4, 6-9). The Bible 
is generous in its use of the word “righteous.” According to 
their day and opportunities, these men were righteous. We 
should not be churlish in denying to them the title, although 
we do not return to the point of view from which the Hebrew 
Scriptures regarded them. And such must be our rule, even 
when considering the greatest and best of Old-Testament char- 
acters, like Jacob, David, and Elijah. 

The conceptions and wishes of such pious but imperfect men 
regarding those whom they considered as the enemies both 
of Jehovah and of themselves, even when the conceptions and 
wishes take form in sacred song, cannot escape being judged 
by the same historical and Christian standards. .We are most 
heartily to sympathize with their most hearty sentiment of 
justice. We can generally recognize the obvious truth of their 
judgment, that their own enemies were also the enemies of Je- 
hovah. That the Psalms in their ethical and religious contents 
are pre-eminently sacred and inspired, their use in the New 
Testament and by the pious these many centuries is fitted to 
evince. But even in them we must distinguish, mingled with 
the theopneustic elements which carry absolute ethico-religious 
truth, other elements due to the fitful and fragmentary concep- 
tions which the writers had of this truth. The confusion of 
ideas as to authorized administration of justice and unauthorized 
vengeance lasted among the Jews even to our Lord’s day.!. In 
the imprecatory (or comminatory) Psalms we have to notice 
not only denunciations of the wicked generally as the enemies 
of Jehovah, but also certain specific curses directed against 
private enemies with an appearance of personal malignity. Be- 


1 Compare the excellent remarks of Hessey, Moral Difficulties connected with 
the Old Testament, second series, pp. 48 ff.; contrast Isa. xiii. 15 f. with Ps. 
cxxxvii. 8 f., and see Jer. xv. 15, xxxviii. 
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tween these two cases, when pure and simple, there appears a 
considerable variety of examples which perhaps unite some- 
what of both. Of the more difficult of these cases are Ps. vii., 
xxxv., lxix., and cix., and parts of lvili., cxxxvil., cxl., exlix. 
Especially difficult, as seeming to involve personal malignity, is 
Ps. cix. verse 9 f.: indeed, the wish here expressed is in flagrant 
violation of the spirit of the law (Deut. xxiv. 16); so also is the 
wish involved in Ps. cxxxvil. 9. We can, then, go only a cer- 
tain distance in company with the spirit of the imprecatory 
Psalms: thence our path and theirs lie in different levels and 
lines. We can pray with the author of Ps. vii. 9, * Oh, let the 
wickedness of the wicked come to an end!” we may even say 
with Ps. xxxv. 6, “ Let their way be dark and slippery ” that 
seek after my soul. But when we read Ps. lxix. 20 ff, we are 
to regard its language from the point of view where Messiah 
stands, rather than from that occupied by his type in this 
ancient Scripture. It was not infidelity toward the Hebrew de- 
votional writings, but fidelity to the spirit of Christ, which led 
Thomas Fuller! to say, ‘* When I come to such Psalms wherein 
David curseth his enemies, oh! then let me bring my soul down 
to a lower note, for these words were made only to fit David’s 
mouth;” or induced Chalmers? to declare, ‘Let the spirit 
breathed forth by David in the Psalms actuate us, save when 
he indulges in the vindictive strain.” ? 

Their own admissions show that these songs of the ancient 
Church, inspired and morally noble and ennobling as they gen- 
erally are, sometimes bear the marks of the ethical and religious 
imperfections of their authors. These admissions have respect 
not to the moral imperfection of vindictiveness alone. ‘The 
complaints against the divine dealing in Ps. Ixxii. 1 f., the 
moral feebleness amounting almost to cowardice in Ps. vi., are 
instances of other kinds of such imperfections. 

Of a different kind still from all the foregoing are those cases 
in which the most strenuous and lofty ethico-religious senti- 
ment is seen struggling successfully with the limitations of 
form which compose its hard shell. We must regard in this 
light the case of Abraham, who was ready to slay Isaac under 
an impulse which he accepted in faithful love as coming from 


1 Scriptural Observations, No. IX. 

2 Sabbath Scripture Readings, on Sam. ii., lxvi., as quoted by Hessey, second 
series, p. 23. 

8 Compare Hessey, Ibid., pp. 35 ff. 
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Jehovah. After we have considered all the explanatory cir- 
cumstances, — such as the relations in which an Oriental son 
of those times stood to his father,!— and have discussed the 
nature and validity of the divine command, we must still con- 
sent to lay the emphasis where the Bible itself places it; viz., 
upon the ethico-religious character of the impulse (see Gen. 
xxii. 16; Heb. xi. 17-19; Rom. iv. 16). 

In matters of sexual and ceremonial purity, as well as in 
matters connected with the principles of love and truth, the 
view taken and directly or indirectly advocated in the Old 
Testament was that which corresponded with the degree of 
progress already attained by the revelation of God to the pious 
ones of the nation. 

The considerations which must control our estimate of the 
ethico-religious contents of the Mosaic Law, and therefore of 
the legal writings of the Old Testament, are somewhat different 
from the foregoing ; and yet they are largely the same. With 
regard to these contents we have the more express teachings of 
Christ. Besides its contents of revealed and absolute ethico- 
religious truth, the Law contains permissive and temporary 
enactments, concrete institutions of low or imperfect morality. 
Its ideal and end is the absolute law; but in many of its ele- 
ments, and in its entire form, it is transitory. 

We assert, then, most emphatically the general position that 
the Jewish dispensation was a progressive revelation, but we 
strongly dissent from the subordinate position that God gave 
such a revelation as commanding the moral imperfections, the 
wrong ideas of rights and duties, which furnished the limiting 
conditions of its course. Christ himself departed from the Old- 
Testament and merely Jewish point of view which regarded all 
the details of legal enactment as having their sanction in ex- 
press divine command. His attitude toward the jus talionis of | 
the Mosaic Torah is doubtless to be taken as indicative of his 
general position; and, since this case is representative of a 
class, we dwell briefly upon it. 

The jus talionis, which Gottling? has called sanctissimum 
populis antiquis, is announced by the Greek authors in a way 
which leaves no doubt that they uttered the moral conceptions 
of the people in a form acceptable to the popular moral con- 


1 Compare the words, ‘‘ Slay my two sons,” etc. (Gen. xlii. 37); and compare 
Miiller, History of Sanscrit Literature, p. 408. 
2 In his edition cf Hesiod, Works and Days, verse 711. 
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sciousness. The provisions of the Mosaic law indicate in this — 
regard the same customs and sentiments in the Israelitish com- 
munity as those to which the utterances of Homer, Hesiod, and 
the Greek tragic poets bear witness. Yet the Greek principle 
of moderation (de dyav) came into activity to modify rage 
and revenge; the virtue of magnanimity, much praised among 
the Greeks and Romans, secured to some extent the forgive- 
ness of their enemies, or at least forbearance from revenge. 
We find, therefore, in the later heathen writers the manifesta- 
tions of a spirit toward enemies somewhat like that inculcated 
by Christianity.2_ In the case of the Mosaic law also, we find 
all its precepts and alleged divine commands appealing to a 
moral sense in the community which has at the time been edu- 
cated only in small degree. The form of a command tended, 
indeed, to re-enforce the courage and sense of justice belonging 
to an injured man; to some extent also this law served to bring 
private vengeance under a partial control from measured public 
justice. On the other hand, the injunction, “Thine eye shall 
not pity,” etc., even when taken in connection with a legal 
administration (see Deut. xix. 21), partakes of an ethical spirit 
quite below the gospel. And even when the enemy becomes 
not simply the enemy of Jehovah — the Edomite, Moabite, or 
other heathen — but also the personal foe — Doeg, or Ahitho- 
phel — the spirit exhibited in his injury is not different from 
that commended in one section, so to speak, of the Torah.’ 
With the jus talionis is to be classed and considered the law 
of blood-revenge (Deut. xix. 11-13). 


1 So also in Meno 71 is the spirit of the community expressed in the words: 
avTn éotiv avdpos apeTn « « » Tovs pév didous ed Toreiv, Tous 8’ €xOpous kaxas, etc. Callicles 
considers it slavish to suffer wrong (Gorgias, 483, B.). Note also the prayer in 
Sophocles (Philoct., 313): ois "OAvumoe cor Soiev mor’ avtois avtimoww’ éuov Traéeiv. 

2 ** Nothing,” says Cicero (De Off., I. 25), ‘‘ is more praiseworthy, nothing 
worthier of a great and illustrious man, than placability and kindness.’”’ Con- 
sider also the spirit of Socrates toward his judges, as depicted in the Apology 
(XXXili.): éywye rois Katabndioameévors pov Kat Tois KaTHYOpoLs Ov TavY xaderaivw. Com- 
pare an article by Schaubach, Das Verhialtniss der Moral des classischen Alter- 
thums zum Christlichen, etc.: Stud. u. Krit., 1851. 

8 The rabbinical writer to whom reference has already been made declares: 
‘‘Tt is inconceivable to me, what Jesus of Nazareth refers to (Matt. v. 43). . . for 
neither in the Sacred Scripture nor in the Talmud is there such an utterance.”’ 
But both in the Old-Testament law and in the Talmud there is inculcated that 
spirit and way of looking at persons and things which corresponds to the injunc- 
tion to “hate thy enemy.’’ As Fassel himself points out, the Talmudic law of 
slavery breathes a spirit of odium humani generis: ‘‘The Cutzeans are not to be 
considered as men;”’ ‘‘ The worshippers of idols are not men,’’ ‘‘ The people out 
of which male and female slaves can be purchased is like the ass.’’ It is not 
strange that this rabbi adds, “ I do not praise the inhumanity of the Talmud, which 
arose necessarily from the conceptions of the time.’”’ See Ibid., pp. 92 ff., 128 f. 
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In considering all such cases, however, we must not forget 
also and chiefly to consider the other side of the Mosaic Torah, 
which is, indeed, the side of the progressive divine revelation 
of mercy and love and public justice, preparing the way for 
the law of Christ. It is this same Torah which inculcates and 
commands love after the pattern of divine love,—love that 
repays evil with good (Lev. xix. 17 f.), and that does not cease 
toward the transgressor of its own ordinances. Considered as 
a whole, then, with their various degrees and steps of progress, 
the ethico-religious contents of the Mosaic law provide both for 
their own fulfilment and for their own abrogation. Thus the 
declaration which enters into the very Decalogue (Exod. xx. 5), 
and which, as coming from Moses, has given the Talmudic 
writers so much perplexity, is supplemented and elevated by 
the declaration of Ezek. xviii. 20. 

In the relations of the sexes, as in the relations of friendship 
and enmity between men, the Torah shows elements of ethical 
and religious imperfection, and even positive faults and blem- 
ishes. The provisions of the law of Num. v. 11-381, for in- 
stance, although, on the whole, merciful toward the suspected 
wife, nevertheless themselves appear almost as low in the moral 
scale, and as superstitious, as the people for whom they were 
adapted. 

So far beyond these more imperfect ethico-religious contents 
of the Old Testament are its own best contents, and so far 
beyond the latter are, as a whole, the moral and religious in- 
structions and spirit of the New Testament, that we should 
attach undue importance to the foregoing considerations by 
dwelling longer upon them. We need not seek for such posi- 
tive faults and blemishes in the Christian writings, although 
these writings differ among themselves in respect to the com- 
pass, purity, and power with which they set forth the moral and 
religious elements of Christianity. The law has served its 
office of pedagogue, and has led us unto Christ. 

Indeed, all the considerations which have been before us in 
the second division of this chapter are, as it were, quite sunk 
below sight, when they are laid under the weight of the positive 
and indispensable moral and religious truth contributed to man- 
kind through the Sacred Scriptures. To present, in detail, the 
claims which the ethico-religious contents of the Scriptures — 
when considered in their progress, and in the ideal and goal 
which they attain in Christ —make to the titles “sacred” and 
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‘‘inspired,” would require a complete survey of biblical ethics 
and biblical theology. We necessarily content ourselves with 
a simple mention of some of those characteristics which best 
set forth these claims. 

Certain characteristics of the ethico-religious contents of the 
Bible, regarded as the seat and expression of its revelation and 
inspiration, are closely connected with those imperfections of 
which we have already spoken. ‘The ideas of a unity of moral 
government and an historic process of divine self-revelation can 
scarcely be realized together, without taking such imperfections 
into the account. This unity is not one which can be secured 
all at once by offering and enforcing an ideal law: it is rather 
one which takes into account and provides for all the lower 
and more imperfect stages of its own progressive development. 
The unity is one of plan; the plan is divine. The great ethical 
and religious ideas which bind together and vivify the entire 
course of the one historic process are the ideas of a divine self- 
revelation made through inspired minds; the ideas are given to 
us as embodied in concrete words, messages, institutions, and 
legal enactments. But it by no means follows that all these 
concrete words, messages, institutions, and legal enactments 
are, in all their elements, to be ascribed to revelation and 
inspiration, in the stricter sense of the words. Imperfect 
human ways of thinking and speaking, and ethically low and 
imperfect customs, institutions, and laws, may be taken up 
into, and more or less changed and assimilated by, the forces 
of revelation and inspiration. ‘Such must the historical pro- 
cess, indeed, be, if God is to get his moral and religious ideas 
realized in human life. : 

We recognize, therefore, the power of these concrete divine 
words and definite commands, as the forms into which the 
divine ideas cause the crude material to crystallize. That the 
ideas take these forms is, indeed, a proof of their divine origin 
and nature. It resembles all the methods of the divine govern- 
ment, to take man in hand for legal discipline in the condition 
in which he is found, and to deal with him by starting him from 
this condition. The methods of the biblical revelation show 
that God does not hesitate to mix his most exalted moral and 
religious truths with the crude conceptions and mistaken prac- 
tices of mankind. In the historic process of self-purifying 
which the Mosaic Torah underwent, and through which it 
attempted to conduct the people, we find one of its chief 
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claims to divine qualities. Its chief claim, however, consists 
in this, that it prepared the way by this process for the coming 
of the ethical and religious truth of Christ. 

The foregoing statement leads us to notice a twofold excel- 
lence in the ethical and religious truths of the Bible: in all 
the earlier stages of the process of revelation, they emphasize 
the concrete divine word and the concrete law which may be 
ascribed to God. ‘The divine voice here speaks to men in a 
definite command: it says, Thou shalt not do this, but thou shalt 
do that. In this manner of speaking, two great truths of human 
nature are fully recognized: viz., the divine law must be taught 
with absolute compulsion; and for men who are not yet fitted to 
have that law revealed within them in its higher spiritual truths, 
the compulsion of obedience to some particular and concrete 
command must be made to be strongly felt. The particular 
laws enacted for Israel in the name of the Lord were of less 
importance, in themselves considered, than that Israel should 
somehow be trained to obey its Lord. It is not so much in the 
nature of these concrete enactments, commendable or faulty in 
themselves, that we are to rest the claims of the Mosaic Torah 
to a divine origin. It is the intent and success of this Torah, 
in placing within human history the final law of virtue and the 
ultimate truth of religion, which we most admiringly regard. 
“ Through three things,” says the Talmud, “the world subsists : 
through the Torah, the service of God, and well-doing.” But 
the Torah, “in its widest sense,” says an expounder of the 
Talmud, “‘ comprises the entire doctrine of God, which involves 
all three.” It is this law within the laws to which Jesus at- 
tributes a comprehensive and absolute compulsion in Matt. v. 
18, — “an utterance,” says Fassel,! “which plays an important 
part in the Talmud.” While, then, the inner law is aware of 
its own intent (see Lev. xix. 2; Deut. iv. 5 f.; and compare | 
Mic. vi. 18), it is to be praised for having expressed this intent 
although in a form mingled with transitory and imperfect con- 
crete enactments. 

But the same inner law is aware that the virtue which it 
seeks can never be attained by enforced obedience to concrete 
enactments; it knows that the law should be accepted as a 
principle of virtue by a psychological necessity. It therefore 
contains within itself, especially in the Deuteronomic version, 
besides concrete laws, many words of rebuke, expostulation, 

1 Die Mosaisch-rabbinische Tugend- und Rechtslehre, pp. 30 ff. 
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entreaty, promise, and encouragement. In prophecy the divine — 


word, rather than the concrete legal enactment, becomes the 
prevalent form of rousing and fixing the spirit of obedience in 
man. This word of God, which abides in the concrete spoken 
words of the prophets, still further prepares the way for Him 
who is the Word. Under the gospel, also, the concrete words 
of those who, by their preaching, bore the word of God to their 
contemporaries, and by their writings bear the same word to us, 
show the characteristics of a mingled divine and human origin. 
By such a method of getting his ethico-religious truth before 
men, God displays his wisdom and grace. The Word of God 
comes to man in and through concrete human words, but is 
not to be identified with them. ‘The very imperfection of the 
means is necessary to that progressive and concrete manifesta- 
tion of his truth which it is the will of God to bring to men in 
the Bible.? 

Not a few other characteristics of the ethico-religious con- 
tents of the Bible are suggested by those relations which have 
already been pointed out between these and the other classes of 
contents. That the moral and religious truths of Sacred Serip- 
ture are so largely given in history, and that they have been so 


thoroughly tested and sifted by the processes of that very his- 


tory in which they are given, are facts of no small import. 
The ideas are given in facts; the greatest idea of all revela- 
tion is given in the central fact of all history, —the fact of the 
incarnation, life, death, and resurrection of Jesus Christ. The 
miracles of the Bible are designed and recognized as concrete 
manifestations of divine power and grace. The prediction of 
the Bible is not mere soothsaying: it is a progressive revelation 
of ethical and religious truths. Thus does every aspect in 
which we can view the contents of the Bible show what is 
its main intent, what are its pervading characteristics. The 
law, the prophecy, the history, and the miracles are all different 
forms of bearing to men that marvellous congeries of ethical 
and religious truths which has its centre and goal in Him who 
is the truth. It is difficult to believe that a collection of writ- 
ings, no matter by what authors or in what times they may 


i 


be written, and no matter with what scientific, historical, and 


even (within certain limits) ethical imperfections of detail they 
may be oppressed, which brings such truths in such manner to 
men, should be other than sacred and inspired. 

1 Compare Harless, System of Christian Ethics, Edinburgh, 1880, p. 139 f. 
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Especially difficult does it appear to deny such titles to 
the ethico-religious contents of the Bible, when we consider 
more particularly what are some of those truths of ethics and 
religion upon which the writings of the Old and New Testa- 
ments insist. 

The systematizing of all their separate ethical and religious 
truths is accomplished through one truth, which is both as- 
sumed and openly taught; viz., that the foundation of moral- 
ity is in a moral personality, and that the core of human virtue 
is allegiance to that personality. The contents of which we 
speak are not ethical and religious: they are all ethico-religzous. 
With the doctrine of the personality of God as love are insepar- 
ably connected both of those commandments in which inhere all 
the Law and the Prophets. The keeping of the first command- 
ment—itself the summing-up of all moral obligations — be- 
comes possible only when the personality of God, who loves man 
and holds communion with him in love, is apprehended by faith 
and love.! It is the experience of love which constitutes for the 
human soul its highest and most irresistible proof of the being of 
God.2. Thus is the truth of a divine self-communication, with 
all which is necessarily involved in this truth, connected with 
the doctrine of the personality of God as love. Al] the biblical 
ethics has therefore the twofold basis which is laid in the com- 
plete doctrine of the divine personality and of divine self-reve- 
lation. The personal self-communication of God is made in 
such form that he can command and teach me, and evoke my 
personal affection ; I can pass the line between his personality 
and mine, and address him in terms of personal trust and love. 
The God of the Old Testament is the personal source of a 
supernatural revelation, who announces himself as present in 
the daily life of man’s duty, but as distinct from the impersonal 
law, whether written without or within.? But in the New Tes- 
tament the personality of Christ becomes the source of ethical 
life and ethical law. God comes near to man in a concrete 
personality; he awakens the highest and most devoted affec- 
tion, and stirs to their depths the springs of moral endeavor 
and action. He, moreover, presents one who is not a mere 
example to copy, but is himself possessed of divine power and 

1 Compare Pfleiderer, Die Religion, I. p. 186 f. 

2 Compare J. H. Fichte, Psychologie, I. p. 730. 

8 Compare an article by Hermann Schmidt, Die ethischen Gegensitze in dem 


gegenwartigen Kampfe der biblischen- und der modern-theologischen Weltaus- 
chauung, Stud. und Krit., 1876. 
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divine wealth in self-communication. Faith attaching itself 
to Jesus Christ thus becomes the source of Christian morals. 
The central element and essential characteristic of all ethical 
impulse becomes fidelity to Him. Fidelity to Christ is not so 
much, then, an isolated virtue, as the saving quality, the con- 
servative principle, of all the virtues (see Rev. ii. 10). 

It is thus that the element of personal allegiance is made so 
prominent in the ethics of Christianity. Christ as a person 
fulfilling the divine law, and bringing to men the divine loye, 
does not stand to the forces of moral and religious life simply 
in the relation of a supplement. The moral and religious con- 
sciousness of the believer turns with full conviction to his word 
as to that which is infallibly true. Modern culture, to a large 
degree, attempts to separate the system of morals which Christ 
inculcated, from the doctrines and modes of contemplating 
ethical and religious truths which he believed and transmitted 
to his Church; but the morals are cold and lifeless when sep- 
arated from the personality which is their life. 

The foregoing thoughts lead to the remark, that the biblical 
view of conscience and of the ethical nature of man evinces the 
claims of the biblical writings to contain an inspired revelation 
of ethico-religious truth. As revelation cannot be held to be © 
simply the activity of the conscience when filled and enlight- 
ened with the contents of revelation, so conscience cannot be 
considered simply as one of the normal activities of man acting — 
independently of revelation. Conscience is not merely an inner 
law-book. The fundamental fact of all ethical philosophy, viz., 
that man finds an unconditional law in his own rational nature 
which claims control over the appetites, thoughts, impulses, and 
choices, is by no means unknown to the biblical writers. This — 
fact is repeatedly recognized by Paul.!. The heathen have a 
law written in the heart (Rom. ii. 15); this is a law of the 
inner man, and manifests itself in the facts of consciousness. 
The activities of conscience are not laid aside in the Christian 
life; a believer may have a weak (1 Cor. viii. 10) or a pure 
(Acts xxiii. 1, xxiv. 14-16) and spiritually illumined (Rom. ix. 
1) conscience. These activities, indeed, accompany and guide 


1 See an article by Bruch, Die Dignitait und Stellung des Pflichtbegriffes, — 
Krit. u. Stud., 1848, pp. 553 ff. For a discussion of the name and conception of 
conscience among the Greeks, Romans, Hellenists, and in the Old and New 
Testaments, see Das Gewissen, by Martin Kihler, Halle, 1878; and for Paul’s doc- 
trine of conscience, see Ernesti, Ethik des Apostles Paulus, and the writers cited 
by him (p. 22 f.). 
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and limit the entire moral and religious life (2 Cor. i.12; Tit. i. 
fee Lim. iv: 2). 

But the admission of the fundamental interior fact of human 
consciousness does not obscure the great objective truth, that in 
moral action man places himself in an attitude of obedience or 
disobedience toward the will of a person which is revealed to 
him as a law from without. The wider meaning in which the 
writers of the New Testament use the word ovveidyo.s — the 
consciousness of any thing whatsoever, and so the conscious- 
ness or knowledge of God; and, further, the consciousness of 
the attitude of the self toward his law revealed within, or the 
knowledge of the essence of that law, — this wider meaning of 
the word suggests the truth, that, in the doctrine of the biblical 
writers, the true conception of conscience cannot be separated 
from the idea and fact of divine self-revelation. Such is the 
ethico-religious doctrine of conscience. It is only this doctrine 
which satisfies both the ethical and the philosophical and reli- 
gious nature of man, and which unites the conception of history, 
regarded as an ethical development, with the true conception 
of man’s moral reason. 

It follows from those qualities to which attention has just 
been called, that the practical ethics of the Bible is intensely 
religious. From the very first its ethical stimulus consists in 
the effort to please God, and to be holy as he is holy. The 
inner law, as existing within man, is only the effect: the cause 
and significance of this law are to be understood only in the 
light of a divine self-communication. What modern ethics 
might call the threatenings of a guilty conscience is the wrath 
of God revealed within; for what modern ethics calls an opera- 
tion of the human intellect is really the word of God made 
known to the soul. 

The teaching of Christ upon ethical truths is in full accord 
with the permanent principles of the biblical writers. It has 
‘been thought strange indeed that the great Teacher of morals 
should be so silent respecting conscience, its nature, obligations, 
and offices, and should enforce so little the commands and 
pleadings of this monitor of man. But from his own point of 
view, which is the distinctively and intensely religious one, he 
surveys and depicts the entire domain of theoretical and practi- 
cal morals. That light of the body, the eye, which when sound 
fills the whole body with light, but when evil leaves all in dark- 
ness, is indeed the practical reason (6 vots); but it is this reason 
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considered as the organ and channel of divine self-revelation. 
That righteousness which is the fulfilling of the law (Matt. v. 
17, compare xxii. 37-40), and which is contrasted with the 
righteousness of men (vy. 20, ix. 10-17, xii. 1-9, xv. 1-8), he 
teaches as dixavoovvy Geod; although it is an ethical goal rather 
than a legal condition, an inner fact rather than a judicial act; — 
and is so far unlike the conception of Paul. The essence of 
this righteousness is in doing the divine will (vii. 21, xii. 50), 
and so attaining likeness to the divine ethical perfection (v. 48, 
xix. 21). Of the first importance is it, therefore, that the heart 
should stand in right relations toward God (vy. 8, vi. 21, vii. 17, 
xii. 33-35, xiii. 15, 19, xv. 8,19). The heart, although it is the 
source in man of every moral evil, does not lose a certain inborn 
susceptibility for the divine (xvii. 8, 10, xix. 14). As virtues 
belonging to this righteousness which is pleasing to God, and 
which consists in a heart right toward him, self-surrender (vi. 
19-24, vii. 18, x. 87 f., xix. 21), purity (v. 8, vi. 1-18), fidelity 
(xxy. 14-80), forgiveness (v. 21-26, vi. 12, 14, xviii. 21-35), 
humility in the sufferance of wrong (v. 5, 9, 89), compassion 
and pity (v. 7, xii. 7, xviii. 4, xxii. 8 f., xxv. 34), and self-deny- 
ing service (xx. 25-28, xxiii. 11) are inculcated. 

In all the New-Testament writers the point of view, from 
which the practical morals of their own time are regarded, 
is where the ethical and the religious elements are united — 
by the self-communication of God to man. The virtues with 
which these writers deal, when discussing the practical Chris- 
tian life, all have their root in the new heart as it is itself 
vivified and illumined by the Spirit of Christ. The works of 
James and the faith of Paul are alike in that both are ethico- 
religious. 

And what an ethical power is Christian faith in the Pauline 
sense of the word! That change in the fundamental idea of 
his moral life which Paul had experienced was not due to a 
simple determination on his part to devote himself to keeping 
with increased care the obligations of conscience. In his earli- 
est moral life he had conceived of the Mosaic law as the expres- 
sion of the divine will (see Rom. vii. 25, vémos Geod, vii. T) ; as to 
the zeal and fidelity with which he had kept this law, his con- 
science pronounced him without fault (Phil. iii. 5 ff.). It was — 
not a better conscience, or more fidelity to the conscience he 
had, which he had either needed or gained on coming to Christ. 
He had needed and gained ‘the knowledge and experience of a 
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new objective religious relation to God;”! and the gaining this 
had totally changed the basis of his ethico-religious life. In 
his changed condition the principal factor was his new faith 
in Jesus Christ. This faith brought with itself a participation 
in the divine life in Christ; the inner law of the Spirit of life in 
Christ became the formative principle of all his thoughts, feel- 
ings, and purposes (Rom. viii. 2). And here we return once 
more to the fundamental truth, that a morally pure and ener- 
getic life can be enjoyed by man only as the result of a divine 
selfcommunication. But when this communication of himself 
by God is made complete in Christ (6 KodAdAdpevos TO Kuptw Ev rveipa. 
esr, 1 Cor. vi. 17), then all the moral factors and forces of 
humanity are united and made strong (Phil. iv. 18). 

What Paul thus conceives of in one way, John conceives of 
in another; but their conceptions do not differ in respect to 
the relation which exists between the practical life of morality 
and the self-communication of God in Christ. 

It is quite true, then, that we miss in the ethico-religious 
contents of the Bible any speculative teaching as to the nature 
of conscience when regarded simply as one of man’s rational 
faculties, or any system of duties in which a man may walk 
blameless as respects his conscience although his heart is not 
right toward God. For these ethico-religious contents are the 
truths of the biblical revelation in the full import of the word 
“revelation.” They comprise the various factors and increments 
of that historic process of communicating himself to man which 
God undertook in a special way with ancient Israel, and which 
he brought to its culminating energy in the Spirit of Christ. 
These contents, then, prove the sacredness of the Scriptures 
only fora mind that already accepts the reality of revelation, 
and accepts also the fundamental assumption of biblical revela- 
tion; viz., that God is redeeming the world by the communica- 
tion through Christ of his own life. For such a mind, however, 
the very mode in which the Bible presents these contents is a 
most convincing proof of its sacredness. 

For ethics and religion are, both in fact and in a true philos- 
ophy, so joined together as the Bible presents them to our view. 
No speculative view of morals, and no system of ethical max- 
ims for the conduct of the practical life, could accomplish much 
for the moral purifying of mankind. The wisdom and power, 
as well as the gracious condescension, of God, belong to the 

1 See Ernesti, Ethik des Apostles Paulus, p. 3. | 
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method of revelation. It is because the ethical truths of the 
Bible are ethico-religious, in their entire circuit and to their very 
core, that they have had such power of moral purifying over 
mankind. 

All the ethical and religious truths which have moved and 
moulded men have, indeed, had their origin in divine self-reve- 
lation. We are not among those who grudge the remoter 
nations their dimmer light from the heavenly source. There 
has been the true Light which lighteth every man coming into 
the world. Nor has inspiration —even in that sense of the 
word which confines it to a quickening and elevating by the 
Divine Spirit of the ethico-religious nature of man for the pur- 
pose of communicating to the world new moral and religious 
truth — been confined to Jewish and Christian writers alone. 
But since the claims of the Bible to revelation and inspiration 
lie especially in its ethico-religious contents, it is to the superi- 
ority of such contents that we must look for establishing its 
special claims. In the manner and degree in which the ethico- 
religious contents of the biblical writings differ from those of 
all other writings, can the writings themselves claim to differ 
from all others. The question as to the nature and origin of 
the Sacred Scriptures is, then, with respect to these ethico- 
religious contents, substantially the same in kind as with respect 
to all the other classes of contents: it is largely a question of 
simple fact. 

We can, then, make an appeal with perfect confidence to ths 
pre-eminent excellence of biblical ethics upon practical subjects 
of the utmost importance to the daily conduct and well-being 
of men. Yet, in each case of appeal, the value of the compari- 
son for apologetics will depend largely upon the way of think- 
ing upon such subjects which different inquirers hold. Indeed, 
all the modern way of thinking upon moral questions is so 
much an outgrowth of Christianity, and so closely interwoven 
with Christian ethical truth, that it is very difficult even by 
analysis to separate the two. ‘Philosophical ethics in the 
Christian world,” said Liicke, “ bears, even though it be uncon- 
sciously, the Christian principle in itself.” It is by comparing 
any Christian ethical principle with its nearest likeness in the 
most highly cultivated classic antiquity, that we can best appre- 
ciate its peculiar excellence. Should we, for instance, select 
the principle of love for enemies, we should find —as has al- 
ready been said — certain precepts of classic heathen antiquity 
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which include this principle. But all such precepts would need 
to be considered organically, and as to the soil and atmosphere 
in which, and out of which, they sprung. The Christian prin- 
ciple of love for enemies undoubtedly springs out of the very 
life of Christianity, — out of that brotherly love which itself 
springs out of the divine love (compare John iii. 16; 1 John iv. 
9 f., 19-21; Rom. vii. 32; Matt. v. 45 f.; and John xv. 12 f.). 
That which was in Mosaism rather of the nature of an external 
command became in Christianity so much a spontaneous ex- 
pression of its new life, that Jesus can call it a new command- 
ment (John xiii. 84 f.). Forgiveness is, therefore, so eminently 
a matter of the life, and of the law of the life, which is love, that 
to be lacking in it is to show a lack of that hfe (Mark xi. 25; 
Luke vi. 28; Eph. iv. 1-3, 82; Col. ii. 18). Not as a matter 
of form, nor of mere conscience, nor of the culture and expres- 
sion of magnanimity, but as a matter of allegiance to the inmost 
force and law of the spiritual life, are Christians bidden to for- 
give (Matt. v. 44, 46 f.; Luke vi. 82-35, 88). In the forgive- 
ness of enemies, then, his followers only follow Christ (see 
iuke xxiii. 34; Acts vii. 60; 1 Cor. iv. 12; 1 Pet. ii. 23). 
And, much as we may admire the wonderful resemblances to 
Christian maxims enjoining the love of enemies which the works 
of Plato and Antoninus disclose, we cannot for a moment admit 
that Christianity did not bring something new and distinctive 
into the world regarding this principle. 

Lest we might suppose that the ethics of the Bible is quite 
too thin and evanescent for man to grasp and hold amid the 
hard conditions of human life, we must not forget to mention 
another phase of its ethical truth. Asceticism is very far from 
being inculcated by the ethics of Mosaism. The system of 
ethics inculcated in the Torah admits a generous use of the 
pleasurable things of life, a large amount even of sensuousness, 
as not incompatible with the true principles of ethico-religious 
life. After the solemn feasts of a people loyal to Jehovah had 
ceased to be demanded by the law, and the call to rejoice and 
be grateful in length of years, many children, and bountiful 
fruits of frugal industry, had died away, the establishment of 
Christian ethics laid anew the basis for a healthy and rational 
enjoyment of corporeal goods. Christianity does not refuse to 
see in God the giver of all the good things of the earthly life 
(dyaboupyav, oipavobev iptv terovs didobs Kal Kalpovs Kapropdpous, em 


TAG Tpopys Kal evppocivys Tas Kapdias iuov, Acts xiv. 17, compare 
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1 Tim. vi. 17); it sees in the xécpos dvoixds both an object of 
pleasure and a means of spiritual knowledge (Rom. i. 20). 
How careful Paul is in commending asceticism as distinguished 
from a reasonable self-denial for Christ’s sake, a study of his 
own most ascetic passages will plainly show (for example, 
1 Cor. vii.). 

We do not need to consider in detail any special claims which 
the Bible may be supposed to make through some of its dis- 
tinctively doctrinal contents. Purely speculative truth, even 
of ethical and religious kind, is not made in Sacred Scripture 
the material of divine revelation and communication through 
inspired minds. “There are present, indeed, in the Bible, both 
higher and lower truths,— both truths which are matters of 
plain common-sense, and others which present themselves to 
faith as mysteries; truths more distinctively practical, and 
others in which the element of theory is relatively prominent. 
But a clear distinction between the theoretic and the practical 
"is in no case made and observed; the merely speculative, as 
such, is in no case introduced. Except in comparatively a few 
instances, — as, for example, in those proverbs which seem 
least intimately related to the principles of the Law, —even 
the most commonplace maxims of ethics are given as though 
connected in the mind of the writers with important religious 
truths. And, on the other hand, no truth of religion is so 
much a profound mystery, or is presented in a form so re- 
mote from experience, that it is not intended to do service in 
the culture of the ethico-religious life. When, then, we have 
spoken of the ethico-religious contents of the Bible, we have 
included in them the profoundest mysteries of doctrine with — 
which the Bible deals. The prologue of John’s Gospel, and 
the opening chapters of Ephesians and Colossians, are practical 
truth; the ecstatic visions of the Apocalypse are for the encour- 
agement, comfort, and warning of the saints in their practical 
life upon the earth. Moreover, whatever has been said in vin- 
dication and explanation of the essential contents — historical, 
miraculous, or predictive—of Sacred Scripture applies indi- 
rectly to its most distinctively doctrinal portions as connected 
with all these classes of contents. 

We need not undertake to prove that the doctrines of the 
Bible, if true, sanctify the vehicle which brings them to our 
minds, the vessel which contains them for the continual use of 

1 See Harless, System of Christian Ethics, p. 35. 
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mankind. Such a claim as this follows at once upon the ad- 
mission of those postulates under which our entire discussion 
and examination have proceeded. ‘The conclusions reached by 
apologetics, and justified by history and experience, touching 
the cardinal truths of all religion, and of Christianity in par- 
ticular, are assumed in a study of the origin and nature of 
Sacred Scripture. We need, then, only call attention by a 
word to the relation between the postulated truth of those 
other doctrines and the truth which we are seeking as a more 
precise statement for the particular doctrine of Sacred Scrip- 
ture. Those doctrines—the central ethico-religious truths of 
the Bible — the writers and teachers of the Old and New Tes- 
taments, from Christ to the most obscure or unknown of them, 
claim to have received by revelation and inspiration of the 
Divine Spirit. This claim, being admitted, at once constitutes 
a further claim that such portions of the Bible as contain the 
central ethico-religious truths, seripturally fixed, must them- 
selves be ascribed to revelation and inspiration. Such portions 
of the biblical writings, and whatever else such portions carry 
along with them, have, then, a direct and pre-eminent claim to 
be considered sacred and inspired: they are sacred and inspired 
because they are, in written form, the contents of ethico-religious 
truth which have been revealed to inspired minds. It does not 
follow, however, that even with regard to the central doctrines 
there will be no call made upon the Christian Church, or the 
individual seeker for truth, to discern the temporary and formal 
elements with which these doctrines have been moulded into 
their biblical shape. 

From this survey of the ethico-religious contents of the Bible, 
as related to the doctrine of Sacred Scripture, we derive the 
_ following conclusions: These contents cannot be separated zn 
extenso from the history, miracles, and predictions of Scripture, 
and thus considered as a class separate and apart. The history, 
miracles, and predictions contain, as embodied in them, the spirit 
and the life of the ethical and religious truth; they also con- 
tribute to this truth its various factors and elements. It is, 
however, to the ethico-religious truth, considered both as em- 
bodied in the. history, miracles, and predictions, and also as 
revealed in more didactic forms, that the qualities and predi- 
cates of inspiration and revelation primarily belong. 

But not all of the ethico-religious contents are equally im- 
portant, nor do all evince an equal share in the qualities and 
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predicates which belong to them as a class. Moreover, they 
are not all equally perfect, as judged by the absolute ethical 
standard; they are not all even free from positive blemishes 
and faults. There are certain ethical and religious truths re- 
vealed in the Bible which constitute the very heart and brain 
of all its moral and religious life. These contents are the very 
substance and core of its truth: in them is the seat of its reve- 
lation and inspiration; from them proceed its chief claims to the 
titles “sacred” and “inspired.” But there are different degrees 
in which the different portions of these contents approach their 
own centre, and partake of its sanctity and life. Indeed, some 
whole books of minor importance, and certain passages in a 
number of books, exhibit little or no proof of any claim to 
such titles through the nature of their ethico-religious contents. 
We find also that the ethico-religious contents have themselves 
passed through a process of historic revelation ; or rather the 
divine self-revelation, which has its record in the Bible, has 
observed the laws of historic development in the communica- 
tion of its ethical and religious truths tomen. Nor can we fail, 
in perfect candor, to admit that certain immoral views and feel- 
ings, as well as certain maxims of at best doubtful morality, 
have in places pressed their way within the compass of Sacred 
Scripture. To make such discoveries and admissions we are 
not only permitted, but even impelled, by that revelation of: 
ethical and religious verity which is given to us in Christ. 

But the fact that the ethico-religious truths of Sacred Scrip- 
ture were communicated by those degrees and stages of ap- 
proach to perfection which characterize all the divine self-com- 
munication, does not militate against the claims of the Bible: 
it rather confirms a reasonable estimate of these claims. Nor 
need we be appalled over the discovery of such sympathy with 
deeds of lying and cruelty, when the deeds are believed to be 
in a good cause, as is expressed in the history of Jael. For 
these, and all other similar cases, even including the impreca- 
tions which depress the moral tone of some of the sacred songs, 
are relatively insignificant in contrast with the complete reyvela- 
tion of ethico-religious truth. In the Bible we have conveyed — 
to us such contents of a moral and religious kind as have the 
most conclusive claim to an origin in revelation through in- 
spired servants of God. These contents, in so far as they con- 
stitute the moral and religious doctrines of Sacred Scripture, 
transfer their claim directly to so much of the Bible as they 
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constitute. They, moreover, by their indirect influence, by 
their reflected radiance, so to speak, illumine and sanctify the 
whole of that vessel in which they are found. The most im- 
portant facts and truths of ethics and religion are given to 
us scripturally fixed in the Bible as they were received from 
divine revelation by inspired minds. 

The further explanations and proofs of the last statements 
belong, however, to otner divisions of our theme. 


CHAP TTR yet 


THE DOCTRINE OF SACRED SCRIPTURE AS RELATED TO THE 
AUTHORSHIP AND COMPOSITION OF THE BIBLICAL BOOKS. 


THE intimate and important relations which exist between 
the inquiry into the origin of the biblical books, and the gen- 
eral inquiry into the nature of Sacred Scripture, have been 
made apparent in almost every previous chapter of our work. 
The former inquiry is, indeed, when considered in itself, of a 
purely critical character; the latter is necessarily a mixed ques- 
tion of a partly critical and partly dogmatic kind. Who was 
the author of a certain ancient writing? ‘To what date shall — 
its composition be ascribed? Is it a composition which came 
as a total product from the mind and pen of a single author? or 
is it a compilation from various works left by other authors, 
still more ancient and perhaps unknown? May it not even be 
of so complex construction, and of parentage so manifold, that 
it must be called a growth rather than a work? These are, in 
themselves considered, simple questions of fact. They are such 
questions of fact, however, as are competent to determine, with 
more or less of clearness and strength of convictions, how 
much of the biblical contents is true history, genuine proph- 
ecy, ethico-religious truth of revelation ; and how much is the 
reverse of all these. Indeed, the supernatural character and 
origin of Christianity can be neither scientifically established 
nor maintained in entire independence of such critical ques- 
tions. 

And yet criticism has itself suggested one of the opinions to 
which experience constantly forces us anew, when it has divided 
the sources and grounds for its conclusions into the internal and 
the external. The division suggests the opinion, that, although 
subjective and objective may sometimes blend in one common 
beam of light upon the obscure inquiries of criticism, they will 
also not infrequently so disturb each other as to deepen the 
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ner of regarding these critical questions, while it claimed to 
weigh carefully the purely external and historical sources for 
its affirmations, was in reality largely subjective, in the worst 
sense of the word, there can be no dispute. But there ought 
to be just as little dispute, that much of the more modern criti- 
cism, whether it please to call itself external or internal or 
neither, is just as largely subjective, in quite as bad a sense of 
that word. The difference between the older so-called critics 
and many of the more modern ones consists largely in this: 
the former had a childish trust in untrustworthy traditions, 
while the latter have a conceited confidence in the vagaries of 
their own minds. 

It is the distinguishing characteristic of the best modern 
critical inquiry into the origin of the biblical books, — the really 
“higher criticism” of the present century, — that it strives to 
marshal and handle all its forces of criticism according to a 
genetic idea of human history. The history of revelation is 
human history ; the record of the kingdom of heaven upon the 
earth is, therefore, a record to be studied in the historico- 
genetic method. But this same source of all its excellences is 
also the snare and delusion of the higher criticism. For a cer- 
tain fundamental inquiry of a dogmatic kind largely controls all 
the critical inquiries. This fundamental inquiry may be stated 
somewhat as follows: What are the elements which enter into 
this genetic idea of criticism? and what is the inmost nature of 
the process of unfolding which criticism endeavors to under- 
stand and describe? It can readily occur, then, that what 
seems to the critic most objective and scientific is rather in 
reality most thoroughly and viciously subjective. For the un- 
verified ideas of the investigator are quite as likely to shape his 
alleged results of criticism, as these results, when independently 
established by others, to modify his ideas. It is only by long- 
continued investigation that the investigator can attain the true 
guiding ideas of criticism; and yet, meanwhile, his whole course 
of investigation may itself be largely shaped by false ideas 
assumed as guides. It is only by the reciprocal influence of 
ideas, assumed as guides, and of ascertained facts of history, that 
any critic can finally work his way toward, if not completely 
into, the position where truth of fact and true idea coincide. 
To convince himself how much the highest and most confident 
criticism may base itself upon conjecture and prejudice, any 
thoughtful reader need only go faithfully through with what 
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has been written upon any of the biblical books, — notably, for 
instance, upon the Pentateuch, the Synoptists, and the Gospel 
of John. The way of critical inquiry ‘into the origin of most _ 
of the sacred writings is rough and, in places, very unsafe, even 
after it has been prepared by all the workmen, and guarded by 

all the hosts, of the very highest modern criticism. . 

But shall we, therefore, content ourselves with an uncritical 
tenure of the old traditions? Shall we continue to believe that — 
the Pentateuch was composed throughout by Moses, because 
such was the synagogical tradition in the time of the apostles? 
Shall we hold by the apostolic authorship of the Fourth Gospel 
on the sole ground that thus the Church has believed since at 
least the middle of the second century? Shall we even aver 
that the Apostle Matthew with his own hand composed the 
Gospel to which his name is attached, simply because of the 
tradition which is embodied in so loose an attachment? And, 
if we find that what appear to be two or three different compo- 
sitions have immemorially been bound together in the same — 
synagogue rolls, shall we think ourselves competent to pro-— 
nounce without examination upon the integrity of Daniel, 
Isaiah, or Zechariah? Why, moreover, shall we not go yet 
farther in deference to certain traditions, and so assert that 
Canticles and Proverbs were written by Solomon, and all the so- 
called Psalms of David were the products of this ancient royal 
poet? The nature of the answers which different persons re-— 
turn to these several questions would be a sufficient justification, 
in each one’s opinion, of at least some criticism. We certainly 
cannot receive information on all these points from unques- 
tioned tradition. There are cases in which even the conjecture 
of unanimous criticism will rightly outweigh a thousand years 
of tradition. And, if the path is in places a rough and unsafe 
one, it is nevertheless the only path along which the friends of 
Sacred Scripture can meet the attacks of its enemies. It is — 
also the path along which, walking with just agreement as to — 
certain ascertainéd truths and with charitable zeal of research 
into disputed matters, both friends and enemies might hope to 
enlarge the domain of human knowledge. 

We are far, indeed, from wishing by the remarks just made 
to depreciate the method and results of modern criticism. As 
has just been asserted, its method fundamentally considered is 
the true one; how large and encouraging are some of its results, 
the present chapter will enable us to bring additional evidence 
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to show. Certainly, no tenable doctrine of Sacred Scripture 
can be inductively established without adopting this method 
in the scrutiny of its own results. And yet it is only after 
much painstaking, within certain rather narrow limits, and with 
much reserve and caution upon many points, that satisfactory 
results can be obtained from the method of criticism. The 
importance of these results, within the limits which must be 
assigned, has been repeatedly asserted and enforced in previous 
pages. <A brief summary of the results is, however, necessary 
as an introduction to the detailed discussion which will follow. 

The relation which exists between critical inquiries into the 
authorship of the sacred writings and the alleged supernatural 
and miraculous origin of Christianity is pre-eminently impor- 
tant. This relation does not, indeed, cover all the alleged 
miraculous contents of either the Old Testament or the New. 
It becomes most apparent when we raise the question of the 
authorship of the Gospels, and among them especially of the 
Gospel of John. For upon this question of date and authorship 
it largely depends, whether we have an authentic record of the 
miraculous personality, works, and resurrection of Jesus Christ. 
Upon the critical question of the genuineness of the Fourth 


Gospel depends the question, whether we are to lose, or not, 


our only direct and apostolic eye-and-ear witness of the entire 
course of the miraculous ministry of our Lord; and also, 
whether we are to lose the impression made upon a deeply re- 
ligious personality by the personal teaching and communion of 
that Lord. 

With questions of criticism those considerations which con- 
cern the historical or unhistorical character of much of the 
biblical narrative are also most closely intertwined. The con- 
clusions to which the critic comes as to the date and authorship 
of the different portions of the Pentateuch, of the historical 
Books of Samuel, Kings, and Chronicles, and also of the different 
prophetic writings, will largely determine his views upon the 
entire history of Israel. The position taken by Kuenen in this 
regard has already been briefly passed in review. The clearness 
and cogency of the reasons by which he connects our judgment 
upon questions of criticism with that upon questions of histori- 
cal verity will now be made yet more manifest. One’s views 
of the history will of necessity change according as prior anti- 
quity is assigned to either one of the two great portions of the 
Mosaic Torah,—the so-called prophetic or popular, and the 
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so-called priestly and ritualistic; or according to the arrange- 
ment made of so-called Elohistic and so-called Jehovistice docu- | 
ments. Indeed, the most decisive question of the history of 
Israel may now be said to be the critical question as to the 
relative antiquity and credibility of the Elohistic (and priestly) 
or Jehovistic (and prophetic) version of the Law. Thus Well- 
hausen considers it the one misleading fault of the criticism of 
Riehm,! that the latter tries to vindicate the historic authority 
of the so-called Grundschrift.2, The same author in the open- 
ing sentences of his own history declares that his work will be 
distinguished from the preceding similar ones in that criticism 
will have as much place in it as history: with him, the whole 
view of the history turns upon the question, whether the 
Mosaic Law is the point of departure for the history of ancient 
Israel or of Judaism,—*the sects which survived when the 
nation was annihilated by the Assyrians and Chaldeans.” ? The 
question of the so-called “history of Israel” really hinges, 
therefore, upon the critical question as to the relative antiquity 
of the component parts of the Pentateuch. Thus also does 
Kuenen, while commending Colenso for his searching examina- 
tion of the unhistorical character of the so-called ancient writ- 
ings, lay it to the charge of the latter that he did not make his — 
argument complete by showing the late date of these writings. 
In the New-Testament writings, how closely their authorship 
and time of origin is connected with the historical foundations 
of Christianity, we do not need to show. And here again the 
genuineness of John is of pre-eminent importance. 

Our doctrine of prophecy, and so of the nature of prophetic 
inspiration, is also directly connected with the critical inqui- 
ries into dates and authorship. The element of prediction in 
prophecy always raises a question of dates. He does not pre- | 
dict an event who does not speak before the time of its occur- _ 
rence. Indeed, the critical theories of Graf, Kuenen, and 
Wellhausen begin with the assumption that alleged instances © 
of prediction are invariably, when they cannot be accounted for 
in a natural way, to be assigned to a later date than the alleged 
fulfilment. But not all the force of modern criticism can break 
the bond which connects Christ with ancient Hebrew prophecy; 


1 Articles in the Studien und Kritiken for the years 1868 and 1872. 

2 Wellhausen in Bleek’s Einl. in das A. T., ed. 1878, p. 177. 

8 See Geschichte Israels, I. p. 1; and compare Die Composition des Hexateuchs, 
Jahrbiicher fiir deutsche Theologie, 1876 and 1877. 
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even though it should succeed in dragging both the prophecy 
and the personality down to the level of ordinary experience. 
Nor can the ethical and religious contents of the biblical 
books be so sorted out as to save them from all contact, and 
danger through contact, with such critical inquiries. Not only 
the contact, but also the close connection, of these supreme 
contents with such inquiries, is already established by the course 
of history and its organizing ideas. The ethical and religious 
contents of the Bible are embedded in the history; they are in 
part contents of alleged revelations and miracles and predictions 
of events which shall come to the kingdom of God upon earth. 
It is a gallant attempt which Professor Robertson Smith makes 


to rescue the verity of all the necessary contents and truths 


of revelation, and yet surrender the field formerly contested 
upon critical questions. But the attempt must be pronounced 
of at best very doubtful success. We cannot avoid thinking, 
that, however fully he may himself have considered the relations 
of certain critical questions to the general doctrine of Old-Tes- 
tament Scripture, he has failed in his writings to acknowledge 
their full significance.t We would not quote, in opposition to 
such an attempt and as a satisfactory argument, the coarse 
remark of Klostermann,? that the view which Kuenen pro- 
poses of the origin of the Old-Testament books is related to the 
traditional view very much as “a picture of Munchausen draw- 
ing himself by his own pigtail out of the swamp, to another in 
which Peter by the word and presence of his Lord is kept above 
the waters.” The reality of a supernatural revelation to Israel 


and to the world through Israel, and the possibility of tracing 
the history of Israel according to the general plan presented 
in the ancient Hebrew Scriptures, are not dependent wholly 


upon the Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch, nor upon the 
historical equality of Chronicles and the earlier historical books. 
But certainly the predetermination rigidly to exclude every 
thing which has the least appearance of the supernatural; the 
rejection, as substantially and almost utterly untrustworthy, of 


all the alleged history of the Old Testament lying back of 800 


1 See Old Testament in the Jewish Church, New York 1881, especially Lectures 
I. and III.; pp. 316 ff. Smith desires to show that the place which Christian 
theology gives to the Mosaic Law is ‘altogether independent of the critical ques- 
tion as to the authorship and composition of the Pentateuch.’? The Law may be 
regarded as ‘‘ inserted in the historical context”’ and as ‘‘in a certain sense inde- 
pendent of the historical narrative.’ 

2 See Zeitschrift fiir luth. Theologie, 1877, p. 402. 
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B.C.; the easy ascription of literary forgery, ‘ tendency-writ- 
ing,” myth-making, and fiction, to the authors of this history; 
and the resolve at all hazards to bring every writing down to 
the very latest possible date, —are very significant features of — 
the general attitude of certain critics to the entire question of 
revelation and Sacred Scripture. These elements are them- 
selves integrant parts of a doctrine concerning the ethical and 
religious contents of Sacred Scripture. In the words of Kue- 
nen,! * The case speaks for itself: as soon as it began to be 
clear that the testimony of Israel’s sacred books could not stand 
the test of a searching inquiry, as soon as it appeared that they 
were least trustworthy just in those places where their accounts — 
seemed to afford the most unequivocal proof of the truth of — 
supernaturalism, — from that moment, especially in connection 
with all the other motives which lead to the rejection of super- 
naturalism, its fall was an assured fact.” 

That which the school of critics who follow Kuenen have 
done for the Old Testament, the Tiibingen school of critics 
have done for the New. They have made necessary a revision 
of all our views of Sacred Scripture and of its contents, in order 
to adjust them to the established facts of modern criticism. For 
to critical questions must be given a most important influence 
in estiating all the contents — miraculous, historical, predictive, 
ethico-religious — of both the Old and the New Testaments. 

But besides these more indirect though most important con- 
nections of criticism with the doctrine of Sacred Scripture, 
there are certain very obvious more direct connections. When- — 
ever the separate books or portions of books may have come 
into existence, their present existence is a certainty. They can — 
just as certainly be traced back in a general way to the time 
of the origins of our historical religion; the writings of the New 
Testament to the origins of Christianity, those of the Old to © 
the origins of the Hebrew religion. These writings were, then, 
written by believers in either the Hebrew or the Christian reli- 
gion. ‘They contain the record in some form of the beginnings 
and growths of their religions; they contain the expression of 
the great ethical and religious ideas out of which our religion 
sprung, and from the revelation and divinely guided growth of 
which it has reached its present form. All this gives us a very 
direct interest in the personality of the writers, and in the 
nature of the composition of their books. For it is evident 

1 Religion of Israel, I., p. 11 f. 
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that we can affirm that the contents of the books are truths 
of revelation given through inspired persons, only as we know 
something either of the authors as persons, or of their works 
as seen from the ethical point of view, or of both. 

In most cases of the Old-Testament writings, however, and 
in some cases of the New, the authorship can never be known. 
We cannot, therefore, attribute to the works a certain divine 
quality inferred from our belief that the authors were them- 
selves inspired. The argument by which we connect the in- 
spiration of an Old-Testament prophet or a Christian believer 
with his writings, when he writes upon subjects to which his 
inspiration extends, is direct and conclusive. What is written 
by a Moses, a Samuel, an Elijah, an Isaiah, or by some apostle 
or Christian companion of an apostle, upon themes which con- 
cern the kingdom of God, will be likely to bear at least as 
much of the impress of the Divine Spirit as belonged to the 
speech and conduct of these men. Especially direct and cogent 
is the argument by which we infer the inspiration of a writing 
from an apostle of Christ concerning the life of the Master, or 
concerning the nature and applications of his doctrine. It may 
readily be seen, then, how important it is that we should be 
able to regard the Fourth Gospel and the greater Pauline Epis- 
tles as having apostolic authorship; and, also, that we should 
be able to trace the Synoptists back to presumptive apostolic 
authority. Nor can any one deny that we should regard the 
Pentateuch differently if we could consider it as coming in its 
present form from the speech or pen of the great inspired law- 
giver, Moses. Now, it is one fact which criticism establishes, 
that the tradition as to the authorship of biblical books, in 
certain cases where it had long been regarded as based upon 
sound reasons, is undoubtedly invalid. 

We are invited, then, to enlarge our conceptions of inspira- 
tion and inspired Scripture. When we have once gained a clear 
notion of the way in which an inspired personality, however 
limited by ignorance of fact or misconception of doctrine, 
gets itself wrought into a sacred writing, we may then with 
some confidence reverse the previous argument. We may rea- 
son, then, from the apparently inspired writing to a presumably 
inspired personality. All this, however, will not help us to 
determine just who this particular personality was, and what: 
were his name and date, and means of information. The answer 
to such questions, criticism must attempt. But the inference 
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from the quality of a known work to the divine gifts of its un- 
known author is one which must be made by the religious and 
Christian consciousness. It is just here, then, that the history 
of the Canon becomes of importance to the settlement of cer- 
tain disputed questions. For the unconscious argument of the 
Church in forming its Canon has lain in both directions: some 
writings have come to be accepted as inspired and sacred be- 
cause they were traditionally referred to well-known inspired 
authorship; others have come into a similar acceptance because, — 
being found on hand—so to speak —as helpful and edifying 
writings, they gained for themselves a supposititious attachment 
to some such authorship. 

But none of the above-mentioned cases are among the most 
difficult. For, what shall we say of those books which have 
obviously had a most complex authorship, and have been grow- 
ing into their present condition through scores or hundreds of 
years? Of such writings we might for convenience make two 
classes, the more distinctively composite and the more largely 
compiled. Yet the distinction itself is one which admits of | 
degrees. There are various degrees of authorship, according as 
the so-called author is more purely the composer of what he 
records, or more nearly a simple redactor. Thus, in the New 
Testament, we recognize the Fourth Gospel as the work of one 
author in the fullest sense of the words; but the writers of the 
Synoptic Gospels, although authors indeed, are nevertheless 
authors who are even verbally dependent to a considerable ex- 
tent upon ithe sources from which they draw their material. In 
the Old Testament, the Book of Isaiah leads us to the ques- — 
tion of a double.authorship. ‘The so-called Book of Psalms is to 
be judged in detail according to the authorship and ethical and 
religious quality of each one of its members. ‘The earlier his- 
torical books present upon the surface only a claim to faithful 
compilation from oral and written sources, which is helped out 
in parts by eye-and-ear witness. The later historical books ex- 
hibit the same phenomena as the earlier, with the addition of © 
some material whose trustworthiness cannot be so well estab-— 
lished, because it shows the marks of the misconceptions of a 
later age as thrown ‘back over the past. And, finally, the Pen- — 
tateuch seems to exhibit the work of various authors using an 
indefinite number of sources, and of various redactors or editors 
handling its material somewhat freely an indeterminate number 
of times. 
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In the most difficult cases of compilation or composite struc- 
ture and growth, how shall we make tenable, or even conceivable, 
any doctrine of inspiration which belongs to the personality 
and then passes over into the work? Only by recalling that 
truth upon the acceptance of which any reasonable doctrine 
of Sacred Scripture largely depends, and to which our atten- 
tion will be directed again and again. Revelation and inspira- 
tion belong to the community of believers; their result in 
Sacred Scripture is reached only as the product of a process 
_of unfolding which is directed and energized from above. Of 
this community some individuals may be pre-eminently produc- 
tive, others conservative; they may understand their place and 
their work with varying degrees of self-consciousness, and may 
accomplish it with different degrees of excellence. To claim 
inspiration, in the post-Reformation meaning of the word, for 
such compilations and literary growths, would be in a plain 
manner absurd. To make this claim, and yet accept the best 
ascertained results of criticism, would compel us to take such 
positions as the following. The original authors of each one of 
the writings which enter into the composite structure were 
infallibly inspired; every one who made any changes in any 
one of these fundamental writings was infallibly inspired ; every 
compiler who put together two or more of these writings was 
infallibly inspired, both as to his selections and transmission 
and also as to any connecting or explanatory words which he 
might himself write; every redactor was infallibly inspired to 
correct and supplement and omit that which was the product of 
previous infallible inspirations. Or perhaps it might seem more 
convenient to attach the claim of a plenary inspiration to the 
last redactor of all; but then we should probably have selected 
of all others the one least able to bear the weight of sucha 
claim. Think of making the claim for a plenary inspiration of 
the Pentateuch in its present form on the ground of the infalli- 
bility of that one of the scribes who gave to it its last touches 
some time subsequent to the date of Ezra! What value could 
such a claim for the books of Moses possess, after we had once 
been driven by criticism from the ascription of their inspiration 
to the inspired personality of Moses? But the claim that even 
these most composite and slowly growing of the literary prod- 
ucts which enter into Sacred Scripture have been shaped by 
many hands, all of which labored with more or less distinct self- 
consciousness under the impulse of great ideas of revelation 
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and of an impelling Divine Spirit, — this is a conceivable, and, 
as we believe, a tenable claim. It may not serve to place such 
works upon the same level with those which can be proved to 
have come directly from the greater inspired personalities of 
prophets and apostles: it may, however, serve to justify the 
place which such works have in fact attained within the Bible. 

Differing degrees of certainty, with which we infer different 
kinds and degrees of inspiration, are necessary both as postu- 
lates and results of the critical discussions. Both negatively 
and positively a critical inquiry into the authorship of the 
biblical books must affect our general doctrine of Sacred 
Scripture. 

The complete proof and detailed illustration of the foregoing 
positions would involve a survey of the entire ground of Old 
and New Testament Introduction: such a survey is neither 
necessary nor possible. In addition to the materials discussed 
in other connections, we must content ourselves at present with 
a few selected examples. The presentation of these examples 
naturally falls into the two divisions of the subject suggested 
above. The relation of the doctrine of Sacred Scripture to 
the authorship and composition of the biblical books will be 
made clear as this relation is concerned in, (1) the more com- 
posite books, and (2) the books which have an undoubted unity 
of authorship. Of each class one example will be made con- 
spicuous: of the former class, the Pentateuch (or rather Hexa- 
teuch) from the Old Testament; of the latter, the Gospel o 
John from the New. Of all possible examples, these two are 
the most difficult, and none can be called more important. 

What, then, does modern criticism justly conclude and firmly 
evince concerning the authorship of the Pentateuch? To an- 
swer this question involves a special education and a lifelon 
period of toil. Even to understand the answer involves no 
small amount of cultivated attention and special research. 
And yet a moderate critical culture, if combined with caution 
and sound judgment, may lead us to a tolerably safe, if not a 
completely satisfying, answer. This answer we shall attain by 
a free and yet respectful use of the best authorities at com- 
mand; and upon this subject there is no lack of learned au- 
thorities. | 

Very ancient traditions are embodied in the titles which we 
use whenever we speak of a certain portion of the Old Testa- 
ment as the Pentateuch, or the Books of Moses. The former 
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title seems to have arisen in Alexandria (4 revrdrevyos sc. BiBXos 
—the five-volumed book); but there is no sufficient reason for 
believing, with Havernick and Lengerke, that the division into 
five parts originated with the LXX.! The oldest translations 
adopted the same division. The Hebraistic Jews designated the 
work as the five Fifth-parts (wn) of the Law. The Church 
Fathers speak of the Pentateuch or the five Books of Moses:2 
they thus join with Philo, Josephus, and the Talmud,? in ascrib- 
ing these books to this author; or, rather, they only accept 
unquestioningly the tradition handed down through Jewish 
sources. 

Some apparent exceptions to this view of the authorship of 
the Pentateuch are met with very early in the history of the 
Christian Church: they occurred especially among the Gnostics, 
and grew out of opposition to the legal part of Judaism rather 
than out of intelligent critical considerations. Thus the view 
of Ptolemaeus *— which ascribed only a part of the Mosaic law 
to divine revelation, and attributed other things to Moses of 
his own motion (é76 ris idias évvotas éppwpevos), Still others to the 
elders — seems incompatible with the traditional notion. <Ac- 
cording to the Clementine Homilies (III. 47), Moses wished to 
propagate his religion only by word of mouth; but after his 
death the law was written down contrary to his design, and 
out of this writing the Pentateuch originated. In earlier times 
an ascetic sect called by Epiphanius the Nazaraeans rejected the 
Pentateuch; and so, according to Euthymius Zigabenus, did a 
sect of the twelfth century. Among the Jews of the middle 
ages, sporadic cases of doubt upon the Mosaic authorship of the 
Pentateuch occur, —as, for example, the case of a certain Aben 
Esra, or of one or two other learned Jews. The expressed 
doubt of Carlstadt is too well known to need mention here. 
Andrew Masius (f 1573) in his Preface to the Book of Joshua, 
and in others of his writings, denied, on critical grounds, the 
Mosaic authorship: he ascribed the Pentateuch to Ezra, or 
some other inspired man. In the second half of the seven- 
teenth century the traditional view was attacked by Hobbes, 
Peyrerius, and Spinoza, by Simon and Le Clerc.’ In the earlier 
half of the eighteenth century the traditional views were scarcely 

1 See Bleek-Wellhausen, Einl. in das A. T., p. 9 f. 

2 Rufinus, Exposit. in Symb. Apost.; Jerome, Prol. Galeat.; Origen, In Joann. 

3 Especially Tr. Baba bathra, fol. 14 b.: Moses scripsit librum suum, etc. 


4 Ep. ad Floram. 
5 Le Clerc, however, in 1693, retracted his earlier views. 
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disturbed; John Gottfried Hasse (1785), however, for a time 
maintained the view that the Pentateuch was compiled at the 
time of the Exile, out of ancient records which were only in part 
Mosaic. The question was kept stirred by the works of Fulda 
and Otmar, until in 1805 and 1806 the non-Mosaic and later 
origin of the Pentateuch was positively maintained and defended 
in detail by Vater! and De Wette.? 

The more modern era for the criticism of the Pentateuch was 
introduced, however, when the relation which had been hitherto 
supposed to exist between the Deuteronomic law and the laws 
of the middle books of the Pentateuch was reversed by Von 
Bohlen, George, and Vatke. This reversal of order has been 
fortified and rendered intelligible by the critical researches espe- 
cially of Graf (whose monograph, ‘ Die geschichtlichen Biicher 
des Alten Testaments,” Wellhausen says made, in the special 
sense of the word, an epoch), Kuenen, Noéldeke, and Well- 
hausen.2 It has thus come about, that the one critical ques- 
tion regarding the composition of the Pentateuch —a question 
which affects all our conceptions of the history of Israel and of 
the origin and nature of Old-Testament religion —is the fol- 
lowing: Did the ritualistic and priestly laws of the middle | 
books of the Pentateuch, and the history belonging to those 
laws, originate in substance as genuine Mosaic legislation, and 
become substantially fixed in custom and in writing previous to 
the discovery of the Deuteronomic law in the time of Josiah? 
or did they originate after the Exile, under the stress of priestly 
influence, and were they largely fabrications of imaginary laws, 
set in a fictitious history, and foisted into the law-book which — 
then existed, but had not hitherto contained them? Essentially 
the same question is proposed by a recent critic* in the follow- 
ing form: Does the Elohist constitute the oldest, or the latest, 
one of those sources of materials which entered into the Hebrew 
books from Genesis to Joshua? or —since the Jehovist is gen- 


1 Kommentar iiber den Pentateuch, III. pp. 391-728. 

2 The researches of De Wette were begun independently of Vater, and while he 
was a Privat-docent at Jena; but the result was published, in view of the appear- 
ance of Vater’s work, as Beitrige zur Einleitung ins A. T.,1806. His Dissertatio 
de Deuteronomio (Opuscula Theol., pp. 151-168) shows the glow of youth over his 
discovery in its opening words: ‘‘ Pentateuchum non esse a Mose conscriptum.. .« 
neminem adhue esse puto qui neget, praeter eos qui auctoritatis suae magis tuen- 
dae causa, quam veritatis studio ducti,”’ etc. 

8 For the history of the movement, see Wellhausen, in Bleek’s Einleitung, pp. 
152-178. 

4 Giesebrecht, in the Zeitschrift fiir die Alttestamentliche Theologie, 1881, p. 178. 
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erally agreed to have written in the time from 700 B.C. to 900 
B.C., and the Deuteronomist not long previous to 621 — did the 


- Elohist write before 900, or after 600? 


But the very form of this question, which is thus declared to 
be the chief critical inquiry regarding the composition of the 
Pentateuch, makes obvious the fact of a great separation be- 
tween the ancient synagogical tradition and the accepted results 
of modern criticism. Whether Genesis, and, indeed, all the 
Hexateuch, be composite or not; whether criticism can prove 
the existence in these books of various writings which belonged 
originally to different authors and eras, and of various redac- 
tionary processes, or not; whether, in brief, all the laws, with 
their historical setting, came from the authorship of Moses, or 
even from his era, or whether they be not of many eras, and 
fused into their present unity only as the result of work done 
in and about the time of Ezra,—these are questions which le 
already some distance behind the alleged conclusions of criti- 
cism. The uniform tradition of two thousand years upon these 
questions stands directly opposed to the unanimous verdict of 
criticism. For, that the Pentateuch in its present form was 
not the work of Moses, but was rather a growth from the work 
of a number of authors and redactors extending over several 
hundred years, is the quite unanimous verdict of criticism. To 
say that the advocates of the traditional view of the synagogue 
are, among scholars of every shade of opinion, too few to be 
worthy of counting, would scarcely overstate the fact. Is criti- 
cism, then, competent to reverse the uniform ancient tradition ? 
and on what grounds has it come to regard the tradition as 
already left far behind by its own established conclusions ? 

We may assert, without fear of successful contradiction, that 
the tradition itself, although so ancient, has absolutely no claims 
to precedence. Its claims are not those of the biblical writings 


themselves; nor can they be connected with real testimony to 


the fact by carrying the tradition back to a time when it be- 
comes trustworthy as testimony. The Bible itself makes no 
direct claim of Mosaic authorship for the writings from Gen. 
i. to Josh. xxiv., with the exception of the so-called Book of 
the Covenant, the body of Deuteronomy, and a few small 
fragments. Moreover, we have found no indirect claim which 
has been asserted by themselves, or vindicated by others, so as 
to make the biblical writers authorities concerning the author- 
ship and date of an ancient writing. The facts in the Bible 
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and in the history of the Canon are such as, in part, to account 
for the tradition, but not to verify it: they teach us how the 
Jews came to suppose that the Moses who received from Jeho- 
vah the original Torah was the author of all the writings which 
recorded both this Torah and all the subsequent laws, together 
with their real or supposed setting in history. 

The traditional view of the Jews is, then, no longer debated 
by modern criticism. By way of approach, however, to that 
critical question which is now in debate, we pass in very brief 
review some of the facts and reasons upon which criticism relies 
for rejecting the ancient tradition. This may be done by raising 
these two inquiries: What are the proofs that the Pentateuch 
is a composite literary product of different authors and ages? 
and, How far can criticism go toward discriminating the different 
portions of this composite product, and depicting the relations 
in which they have stood one to another? 

In answer to the first inquiry, we may call attention to the __ 
fact, that, even on the traditional view of its Mosaic authorship, 
certain parts of the Pentateuch are plainly of composite struc- 
ture. In this regard Genesis differs from the following books, 
for its close brings the history down only to within several 
hundred years of the Mosaic era. The other books of the 
Pentateuch, however, deal with alleged events presented as con- 
temporary with the traditional author of the writing which 
records them. The composite structure of Genesis is, therefore, 
not necessarily incompatible with its Mosaic authorship; for 
even Moses, if he were its author, must have received its con- 
tents either by direct revelation, or from oral tradition and pre- ) 
existing documents. But the composite structure of writings 
which record events contemporary with Moses, if it be plainly 
such as to show that different parts of the record are separated ; 
by considerable spaces of time, also plainly shows the non- 
Mosaic authorship of the writings in their present form. That 
all the books of the Pentateuch are in fact of composite strue- 
ture, the following summary of some of the proofs will suffice 
to evince : — 

1. The laws of the Pentateuch, considered as an entire body 
of enactments, bear the marks of having originated at different 
and widely separated periods of time. It seems to us undenia- 
ble, that many of the Mosaic laws are such in form and expres- 
sion as would be fit only for a people in the circumstances and 
stage of development which belonged to the Mosaic era. Traces 
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of such great antiquity are found in the dismissal of the he- 
goat into the wilderness (Lev. xvi. 10, 21 f.); in the references 
to the camp, without which the victims of certain sacrifices 
- were to be brought and burned (Lev. iv. 11 f. and vi.); and in 
the laws for the purifying from leprosy (Lev. xiii. 46 and xiv. 
3). The silence of many of these laws, upon points concerning 
which we should expect an utterance in case they were of much 
later origin, tends to prove a similar antiquity. Thus Bleek 
claims that the failure to mention the king in the law of the 
sin-offering (Lev. iv.) proves this law to antedate David! The 
same author would reverse the argument of Kuenen, and main- 
tain that the frequent designation of the priests as the ‘sons of 
Aaron,” in the early chapters of Leviticus (i. 5, 7, 11, ii. 2, 10, 
ii. 2, 5, 13, vi. 9, 14, 18, 20, 25, vii. 10, 31, 83, 84), favors the 
view that these laws were enacted when Aaron and his sons 
actually enjoyed the priesthood. Thus also are we to suppose 
that the law which forbids the slaying of animals elsewhere than 
before the door of the tabernacle (Lev. xvii. 1 f.), and which 
was certainly contravened by the custom subsequent to Moses, 
was adapted to the time when the tabernacle was easy of access, 
but became impossible to keep under changed circumstances. 
The prior antiquity of this law would then further be shown by 
the distinction (verse 3) between “in the camp” and “out of 
the camp ;” as well as by the provision against sacrificing to he- 
goats (verse 7, oY yw), which, as in the similar case of the Greek 
satyrs, were early regarded as inhabited by demons. The cir- 
cumstantiality of the description of the construction and cultus 
of the tabernacle (Exod. xxv.-xxxi.), of the accounts of the 
numbering of the children of Israel (Num. i., 11., iv.), and of the 
arrangements for service in changing the place of worship as 
the place of camping changed, imply the existing circumstances 
of the Mosaic era. But whether the claims of Bleek and others 
against those of Kuenen and his followers be admitted as valid 
in the cases mentioned above, or not, it remains true that both 
parties agree in distinguishing different strata of laws as em- 
bedded in the one Histo 
On the contrary, among the instances of laws which cannot 
well be assigned on any tenable theory to the Mosaic era, are 
the following: the law for the kings (Deut. xvi. 14-20), un- 
less we suppose a most unlikely prophetic and anticipatory form 
of enactment; the ordinances concerning wars with the Ca- 
1 Kinl. in das A. T., p. 31. 
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naanites, especially sentences in Deut. xx. 15 f.; the law against 
the removal of landmarks (xix. 14); the laws for the selection 
of forces to go out to battle (xx. 5 f.); the law for the prompt 
offering of the first-fruits of the field and vineyard (Exod. xxii. 
29 f. and xxiii. 16); the laws for management of fields, vine- 
yards, and olive-orchards (xxiii. 10 f.); the laws for purifying 
houses (Lev. xiv. 33 f.). 

The repetitious and apparently contradictory versions of cer- 
tain laws and ordinances also evince this composite structure 
of the Pentateuch. In this respect, the case of Deuteronomy 
is very peculiar. Deuteronomy cannot, indeed, be considered 
as a compilation of laws in the same sense in which these words 
may be used of the legal contents of the middle books of the 
Pentateuch. It is not a law-book, but a hortatory re-enforce- 
ment and re-exposition of the ancient popular law.! So far as 


the main parts of its contents are concerned, — viz., i-iv. 40, 


iv. 44—xxvi., XXVil.—xxx., — its unity is unique and remarkable. 
And this very fact serves by contrast to make more apparent 
the composite nature of the Pentateuch asa whole. Without 
introducing at this point the question of priority of origin, the 
folowing among the many particulars in which the Deutero- 
nomic law differs from the laws of the middle books will suffice. 
Certain legal enactments recited by the former in substantial 
agreement with the latter are changed to suit the purpose of 
the author. Such are the command forbidding to marry the 
wife of one’s father (compare Deut. xxii. 30 and Lev. xviii. 8); 
the command punishing adultery with death (compare Deut. 
xxii. 22 and Lev. xx. 10); the provision for the pay of the day- 
laborer (Deut. xxiv. 14 f. and Lev. xix. 13).2. The exact verbal 
repetition of the ancient command forbidding to cook the kid in 
the milk of its mother (compare Deut. xiv. 21 and Exod. xxiii. 
19) seems unnatural from the point of view of a common 
authorship for both passages. 

In certain other cases the version of Deuteronomy seems to 
contain additions to and supplements of laws which are given 
in their older form in the middle books of the Pentateuch. 
Thus may we regard the law of Exod. xxii. 16, concerning 
seduction, as supplemented, Deut. xxii. 28 f., by the declaration 
that this act makes an indissoluble marriage-bond. The law 
of Exod. xxii. 25, against interest, is supp:emented, Deut. xxiii. 


1 See Dillmann, Exodus und Leviticus, p. viii. 
2 See Kleinert, Das Deuteronomium und der Deuteronomiker, p. 48 f. 
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20, by permitting it to be received from strangers. The brief 
law of Exod. xxii. 20, banning idolatrous cities, and the law 
banning the Canaanitish cities (Exod. xxiii. 82 f.), are ex- 
panded, Deut. xiii. 12-18 and xx.16f. The enactments against 
witchcraft (Exod. xxii. 18; Lev. xix. 26, 31, xx. 6, 27) are 
given detailed exposition, Deut. xvii. 9-221 In other cases 
the simple and cursory notice of some ritualisti¢ observance, as 
given in Deuteronomy, must be contrasted with an explicit and 
detailed treatment elsewhere: as, for instance, when the notice 
to make memorial borders for the garments (Deut. xxii. 12) 
is expatiated upon, Num. xv. 87 f.; and the simple proscription 
of blemished offerings (Deut. xvii. 1) becomes, Lev. xxii. 17-24, 
a detailed classification and specification of blemishes. Differ- 
ent if not contradictory views of certain points of law emerge 
on continuing this comparison. Examples of such difference 
are found in laws for the provisions for the Levites (compare 
Deut. xiv. 22-29 with Num. xviii. 20-32), for their residence 
in separate cities (Num. xxxv. 1-8 as contrasted with what is 
implied in Deuteronomy) ; and, indeed, the undoubted fact that 
in the middle books the Levites are only temple-servants, and 
the priests are the “sons of Aaron,” while in Deuteronomy the 
priests appear to be the “sons of Levi” in general. 

But even within the first three legal books, instances of repe- 
tition or apparent contradiction of the legal enactments prove 
their composite structure. Some of these may be seen upon 
comparing Exod. xxi.-xxiil. with xxxiv. 18-26 (especially xxiii. 
17-19 with xxxiv. 28-26), and Lev. xviii. with xx. Minute 
apparent contradictions, such as can be best explained by refer- 
ence to two versions of one law, or of two laws enacted at 
different times upon one subject-matter, also occur: for exam- 
ple, in Num. iv. 8, 22, 80, 47, the service of the Levites extends 
from thirty to fifty; but, viii. 23-26, from twenty-five to fifty. 

2. The historical notices and accounts of the Pentateuch 
exhibit marks of an origin at different and widely separated 
periods of time. The existence of repeated, various, and 
apparently discrepant accounts of the same event, within the 
same extended history, is a proof of its composite structure. 
For the Book of Genesis, the two narratives of the Creation 
(Gen. i. 1-ii. 8 and ii. 4-iii.); the two accounts of the Flood, 
which are pieced together into one narrative (vi. 5-ix. 29), yet 


1 Kleinert, Ibid., p. 49; and compare an article in review of Graf, by Riehm, 
Stud. u. Krit., 1868, pp. 350-379. 
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not in such manner as to avoid the appearance of discrepancy 
(especially as to the number of clean beasts taken into the ark) ; 
the two accounts of the origin of the names of Bethel (xxviii. 
19 and xxxv. 9-15) and of Beersheba (xxi. 22-84 and xxvi. 
17-83) ; the divergent traditions as to the names of Esau’s wives 
(xxvi. 84 and xxxvi. 2) and of Israel (xxxii. 27 f. and xxxv. 
10), — will suffice as instances. But the same proofs of com- 
posite structure extend through the remaining books of the Pen- 
tateuch. The giving of the quails in connection with that of 
the manna is recorded, Num. xi. and Exod. xvi. In Exod. vi 
2-12, the summons to Moses to appear before Pharaoh seems 
to be the first summons, although previous appearances in court 
are narrated (chaps. iii; iv., and v.); and even subsequently the 
narrative of vi. 28-vii. T gives a general statement of events 
as though no previous statements had been made. So does 
the visit of Jethro to Moses, which is narrated, Exod. xviii., 
seem to imply the previous establishment of the tabernacle and 
its service (especially the phrase “before God,” 12 and 19); 
whereas only in the following chapter does the account of its 
establishment occur. 

Cases of unnatural order, as where the genealogy of Moses 
and Aaron is interpolated (Exod. vi. 14-27) between two 
portions of narrative, and yet gives points of history men- 
tioned before, further show a composite structure. Discrepan- 
cies in chronology may not infrequently be ascribed to differ- 
ences in the original sources which have been admitted into 
one narrative without being worked over and blended. The 
chronological notices do not always fuse well with the traditions 
which they bind together. Thus may we best account for the 
fact that Abraham, after he had found it difficult to believe the 
promise of a son when he was a hundred years old (Gen. xvii. 
17) should be represented forty years later as taking another 
wife, and having by her six sons.? In respect to numbers, as 
well as dates, the same inference obtains. When, for exam- 
ple, the number of the males among the Levites is given (Num. 


1 The original contents of the interpolated genealogy are given (verse 25) as 
containing the heads of the Levites according to their families: the notice of verse 
26 —‘* This is the Moses and Aaron,” etec.—is scarcely compatible with the Mo- 
saic authorship of the interpolation. 

2 Compare also Gen. xvi. 16 with xvii. 1, 17, xxi. 5 with xxi. 14 f. When 
Isaac was a hundred years old (Gen. xxv. 26, xxvi. 34, xxvii. 46), and ready to die, 
Jacob departs for a wife, but returns eighty years later to bury his father 
(xxxv. 28). 
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iii. 89) at 22,000, — although 7,500 (verse 22) and 8,600 (28) 
and 6,200 (84) make 22,300,—and the number of the Israelites 
fit for war is given (i. 46 and ii. 82) as 603,550, or about 
twenty-seven times as many as the number of the Levites who 
took the place of the first-born, we are inclined to explain such 
an obvious discrepancy between the number of the nation’s 
first-born and the number of its men of war by the theory of 
different sources and different workmen. Instances of his- 
torical repetitions, divergences, and obvious contradictions, in 
the Hexateuch outside of Genesis, might be indefinitely mul- 
tiplied;! but our present purpose does not require further 
detail. 

The relation of such phenomena as those given above to the 
historical trustworthiness of the writings in which they occur 
has already been considered, and is not now the special subject 
of inquiry. Their relation to the question of authorship, which 
is the special subject of our present inquiry, is almost as obvi- 
ous. These are certainly not the characteristics of contem- 
poraneous records, all made at first hand by the chief actor in 
the history which they record.? 

3. The atmosphere and tone of the speech, as well as certain 
more direct allusions incorporated in the narratives, show the 
composite structure of the Pentateuch. It is difficult to believe 
that the tone in which the Mosaic Torah is spoken of through- 
out Deuteronomy belongs to the same author and the same 
age with that of the middle books. The former presupposes 
- the actual occupation of the sacred land: the latter make 
references to the journey through the wilderness as still in . 
progress. ‘The land which I will give to you” is the formula 
mer xoduexx. 12> Ley. xiv. 34, xxiii: 10; xxv. 2;: Num. xiii. 
2, xv. 2.3 Scattered throughout the entire Pentateuch are 
found occasional allusions which seem plainly to imply a com- 
munity of authorship, or at least a repeated revision of more 
ancient writing, and the incorporating of comment into a text 
already existing. We read (Gen. xii. 6), “ And the Canaanites 
were at that time in the land.” Here the word 8 (at that 


1 Compare Reuss, Geschichte der heil. Schriften A. T., I. pp. 85 ff., 156 ff. 

2 The Jewish Rabbi Popper argued from alleged unhistorical and impossible 
elements in the account of the tabernacle (Exod. xxxv.-xl.), and of the inaugu- 
ration of the priests (Lev. viii.—x.), that these accounts must be in origin more 
recent than those concerning the same circumstances in Exod. xxv.-xxxi. See 
Bleek’s Einl. in das A. T., p. 155 f. 

8 Compare Bleek, Ibid., p. 110 f.; Kleinert, Ibid., p. 38. 
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time) plainly points to the fact recorded as having existed much 
previous to the time of the writer; for even if we admit that 
the remark is designed to emphasize the divine promise (verse 
7), and to assert that the heroes who then occupied the ground 
which the divine plan assigned to Abraham must yield it, still 
it is most unnatural except as made by one who looks back 
from the time when the Canaanites were actually no longer in 
possession.t (Compare Gen. xiii. 7, which has less the appear- 
ance of an interpolation.) The words of Gen. xxxvi. 31— 
“And these are the kings that reigned in the land of Edom 
before there reigned any king over the children of Israel” — 
could scarcely have been written in the Mosaic age; and the 
list of Edomite kings must itself be reckoned from immedi- 
ately before the beginning of the kingdom in Israel back 
toward Moses.2 In the same direction point also such expres- 
sions as the following: ‘“ And when the Israelites were in the 
wilderness they found a man,” etc. (Num. xy. 82); ‘These are 
the words which Moses spoke unto all Israel beyond Jordan” 
(Deut. i. 1, ;7NT 732y3, implying the residence of the writer west 
of the river); the phrase “unto this day” (Deut. ii. 14; espe- 
cially when considered in connection with the other tradition as 
to the origin of the name Jair, Judg. x. 8, 4); “ Thou shalt not 
remove the landmark ... which thy ancestors have estab- 
lished” (Deut. xix. 14); the name Dan (Gen. xiv. 14) for 
the city of which we are told (Judg. xviii. 29, compare Josh. 
xix. 47) that it did not bear this name until the time of the 
Judges; the phrase, “the land of the Hebrews” (Gen. xl. 15); 
and the mention of Agag the contemporary of Saul (Num. 
xxiv. 7). What further shall we conclude when we find the 
treatment given to the Horim by the sons of Esau compared 
with that given by the Israelites to the people of Canaan; or 
find Og designated as the last of the giants, and his sarcopha- 
gus or bedstead elaborately described (Deut. ili. 11), who him- 
self died at the latest only a few months before Moses? (Num. 
xxi 3e7t) 

4. And, further, the very manner in which certain isolated 
portions of the Pentateuch are ascribed to their antecedent 
written sources, or are especially referred to Moses as their 

1 See Dillmann, Die Genesis, in loco. 

2 The attempt to explain the statement solely by reference to the promises of 
xvii. 6, 16, and xxxv. 11, is unsuccessful. The statement rather shows that all 


three passages belong to the period when Israel, as well as the other nations 
sprung from Abraham, had had experience of kings. See Dillmann, in loco. 
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author, shows its composite structure as a whole, and suggests 
the fact that not all of its contents belong to this author. The 
Book of the Wars of Jehovah, to which referende is made, 
Num. xxi. 14, could scarcely have had any material adequate 
to its title previous to the death of Moses. If, for example, 
the claim that Moses himself wrote the list of camping-places 
(Num. xxxii. 1-49) be admitted, the composition of this pas- 
sage, and its relations to the rest of the book, are an argument 
against the Mosaic authorship of Numbers. The author of the 
list could not be the author of the detailed history in which it 
is incorporated (especially if we consider the discrepancy be- 
tween verse 45 and xxi. 12 f.). 

And even that writing which, of all the component parts of 
the Pentateuch, shows most of unity cannot, in its present form, 
be referred to one author alone. That Moses wrote the account 
of his own death, not even the traditional view has ventured 
uniformly to affirm: the Talmud hesitates before this step. 
Nor does the author of Deuteronomy in its present form mean 
to claim Mosaic authorship for the whole book in like form. 
He asserts, indeed (xxxi. 9), that Moses wrote this Torah 
(osia mMUAD-nS), referring to a definite record of the law from 
the beginning of chap. xxvil. onward. But in the earlier 
chapters also (i. 5 and iv. 8) he clearly distinguishes himself 
from Moses, the speaker and commander of the Torah., His 
attitude toward that which he records is further indicated in 
the antiquarian notices of ii. 10-12, 20-28, iii. 11, and iv. 41, 47, 
49; he even puts into the mouth of Moses an observation, which 
is clearly his own, on the geographical situation (see iii. 25). 
The Torah which he ascribes, for substance at least, to the 
written record of Moses, is at most (besides the law of xxvii. f.) 
that legislation which les between iv. 44—-xxvi. 15. But there 
are many indications, besides those already given, that he is 
handling this law freely, rather than copying it precisely from 
some one document.?, And the further question may be raised, 
how far the author meant to go.in asserting that even this main 
legal section of the book was lying before him as written by 
Moses. For the command of Moses is recorded (xxvii. 8), that 
all the words of this Torah shall be written on plastered stones ; 

1 See Kleinert, Das Deuteronomium, p. 29 f. ; and compare Deut. xxvii. 3, 8, 26, 
Seyi. 0S, xxix. 27, xxx. 10, xxxi. 11; '12,'26, xxxiil 46; 

2 Certain differences of coloring and of statements of fact, between the main 


legal section and the introduction and conclusion within which it is fitted, can be 
pointed out. Compare iv, 41 and xix. 1f., ii. 29 and xxiii. 3 f. 
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and this it is difficult to understand of a verbatim record of 
twenty-one chapters. The writer of the entire Book of Deut- 
eronomy, then, on his own testimony makes the impression of 
one putting together, from sources which he supposed to be 
Mosaic, a new and hortatory version of the ancient national 
law. To claim that the entire writing in its present form came 
from the pen or lips of Moses, is quite as far from the true case 
as to claim that the pen which did finish the writing in its 
present form was itself fabricating the law ascribed to Moses. 
5. But, finally, the entire structure of the Pentateuch is 
plainly such as to reveal a number of component parts, and the 
work of various original authors and redactors. The Penta- 
teuch is a composite structure: this one fact is, as Strack 
argues, decisive against its Mosaic authorship. Indeed, to one 
who has gone over the evidence, it seems almost like superfluous 
trifling to enumerate the proofs of such a statement. The legal 
and the historical contents, when considered both in themselves 
and in their mutual relations, have the appearance only of such 
a unity as results from an historic and literary growth, and in- 
volves the work of different authors who worked under differ- 
ing circumstances. There is, indeed, a manifest unity to the 
so-called Mosaic Torah; and we have no warrant for speaking 
of a prophetic Torah and a priestly Torah as two antagonistic 
forms of law which struggled together throughout the entire 
history. ‘Every thing,” says Hermann Schultz,? “from the most 
insignificant ordinances for external purification to the funda- 
mental principles of the moral law, is a unity.” But this unity 
is one which belongs to the one spirit of revelation, rather than 
to a oneness of authorship. The law of the middle books is the- 
ocratic and symbolical; that of Deuteronomy, ethico-religious 
and democratic. The reflective tone which justifies the divine 
wisdom and mercy before men, even by frequent use of the 
argumentum ad hominem (see Deut. vii. 7 f., ix. 4 f., x. 12, 14 f., 
xi. 10); the founding of the legal relations in the principle of 
divine love (vi. 4, vii. 6, xi. 1, xiii. 3 f., xix. 9); the advocacy 
of beneficence and kindness to animals, — are pre-eminent in 
the fifth book of the Pentateuch. Yet the theocratic concep- 
tion of the divine holiness appears also in Deuteronomy (xxiii. 


1 See article Pentateuch in Herzog and Plitt, p. 441. 

2 Alttestamentliche Theologie, p. 135. Compare the conclusions of Bertheau, 
Die sieben Gruppen Mosaischer Gesetze. 

8 See Kleinert, Ibid., p. 41 f. 
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1-14, xvii. 1, xix. 8); while the middle books have passages 
setting forth the principle of the divine love (Exod. xx. 6), and 
of love for one’s neighbor (Lev. xix. 34), as well as injunctions 
to varied forms of beneficence and kindness.1 Moreover, that 
minute analysis of the entire legal contents, to which we shall 
soon refer, succeeds in detecting various groups and strata of 
laws in this body of ancient writings. We conclude, then, that 
a certain unity which constitutes the legal contents of all these 
books one Torah, is as little to be denied as is the conclusion 
which analyzes the same contents into different elements of the 
one growth. The law given by Moses became the medium, or 
menstruum, within which all the legal enactments received by 
the nation in the divine process of self-revelation were caught, 
dissolved, and held. The Torah developed as essentially one, 
and from a strong and broad Mosaic root; but it developed in 
a course of providential dealing along two main lines of move- 
ment, — viz., the ceremonial and priestly, and the ethical and 
civil, including the rights of citizens. 

By the same view of the various authorship and composite. 
structure of the Pentateuch, we are able to account for the 
fragmentary and spasmodic nature of its history. It is wholly 
unlikely that any one writer, and especially Moses, would have 
left such an historical composition as the Pentateuch. 

The further consideration of the whole subject may fitly at 
this point introduce us to the second inquiry raised above. 
How far can criticism detect these various elements of the com- 
posite structure, and go over again in description the: process 
of literary growth once accomplished in fact? The conception 
of the work of Pentateuch-criticism which Wellhausen 2 has set 
forth is admirable indeed. We must regard it as our task not 
only to discriminate the various elements, but also ideally to 
reconstruct them in the relations in which they originally stood; 
we must strive to present the whole literary and religious 
product called the Hexateuch, in the aspect of a living process. 
And yet the possibility of accomplishing this reconstruction 
with confidence in our details is beyond our reach. 

The proof that criticism can within certain limits be trusted 
in its analysis is, however, as complete as can fairly be required 
in such a case. He who, on account of its varying conclusions 


1 See Exod. xxii. 21, xxiii. 9; Lev. xix. 13; Exod. xxii. 25 f., xxiii. 6,11; Lev: 
xix. 9. 
2 See Geschichte Israels, I. Einleitung, and pp. 312 ff,: 
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with respect to individual relations and details of growth, re- 
fuses to trust criticism at all, will be as far out of the way as he 
who reposes in it, for all these relations and details, a complete 
trust. 

The conjecture of a French physician of the Roman-Catholic 
confession,! who assumed an Elohim-writing and a Jehoyah- 
writing as the fundamental sources, and who supposed that out 
of these and fragments from ten other documents Moses com- 
piled the Book of Genesis, marked an epoch in Old-Testament 
criticism. Between this original conjecture, and the later con- 
clusions which may be regarded as well established in the minds 
of modern critics, there lies a laborious and much-traversed way. 
But the result of its laborious traversing may be affirmed to be 
as certainly accomplished as any similar result of criticism can 
‘be. There exist in the Pentateuch two different original docu- 
ments, which may be distinguished by various characteristics, 
‘but which, especially throughout Genesis and the first six chap- 
iters of Exodus, are most readily distinguished by the use of the 
divine names Jehovah and Elohim. This distinction of these 
two fundamental sources is, however, no longer to be regarded 
as dependent upon a different use of the divine names; and the 
terms Jehovistic and Elohistic are not to be understood as 
though it were thus dependent. Indeed, it is questionable 
whether these terms might not profitably be abandoned? A 
further distinction of two groups of writings in the Elohistic 
portions, the one of which is mainly historical and the other of 
which is mainly legal and ritualistic, may also be claimed by 
the almost uniform consent of critics.? According to Reuss, 


1 J. Astruc (+1766), Conjectures sur les mémoires originaux, dont il parait, que 
Moyse s’est servi pour composer le livre de la Genese. 

2 Reuss (Geschichte der heil. Schriften A. T., I. p. 249) objects to the name 
Jehovist, on account of ‘its connection with critical theories; and proposes the 
title, Book of the Sacred History. 

8 For the characteristics which enable the critic to distinguish these three 
groups, —so to speak,—into which the contents of the Hexateuch outside of 
Deuteronomy are broken up, see a brief description in De Wette-Schrader, Einl. 
indas A. T,p 270f. The work of Hupfeld — Die Quellen der Genesis — secured 
credence to the affirmation that the different parts of the so-called Jehovistic 
writings are not simply the supplementary notices of a redactor, but portions of 
an independent work. According to the earlier view of Graf, the foundation of 
the Pentateuch is an Elohistic historical work, which in the middle of the eighth 
century B.C. was revised by the so-called Jehovist who added materials in part 
from oralvand in:part from written sources. This historical work contained cer- 
tain legal porfions: e.g., Gen. xvii.; Exod. xiii., xx.-xxili., xxxiv. But the so- 
called Levitical laws arose later, and are to be ascribed in part to Jeremiah and 
Ezekiel, though more largely to Ezra and other post-exilian authors. When, 
however, Graf acknowledged (Merx, Archiv fiir wissenschaftliche Erforschung 
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Wellhausen, and others, the lesser one of these Elohistic docu- 
ments had become incorporated with the Jehovistic long before 
the existence of the greater Elohistic document. The analysis 
of Deuteronomy is thought to enable criticism to distinguish 
clearly the work of at least two authors in it: to one of these 
is due the substance of legal contents, which for the most part 
constitute the book; to the other, the revision and re-editing of 
these contents, together with the introduction of considerable 
new material. The hand of this latter workman is thought to 
be apparent also throughout Joshua, and perhaps, as that of a 
redactor, throughout all the books. In Joshua, as well as in 
the first four books of the Pentateuch, the three groups of 
writings may still be distinguished. Several other (an indefi- 
nite number of them) smaller documents, and also oral traditions, 
have been incorporated at different places; and the whole has 
been worked over by various redactors, but without seriously 
changing either its structure or its essentials of form and aspect. 
Ancient songs, separate legal enactments, groups of laws, scraps 
of tradition and history, — all regarded as items in the divine 
self-revelation, — have been woven in with the longer and more 
serious products of composition in written documents. 

Such in its main outlines, and without seeking to justify the 
details of either process or result, may the verdict of modern 
criticism upon the authorship of the Hexateuch be described as 
claiming to be. The evidence upon which the claim is made 
may fairly be said to be no less than the whole so-called science 
of Old-Testament criticism. While referring for the more com- 
plete presentation of this evidence to the different special works 
whose duty it is to accomplish such a task, we offer the follow- 
ing tables as showing to the eye about the amount of agreement 
which has been reached as to the separate conclusions of criti- 
cism.! 


des A. T., I.) that the ritualistic laws of Leviticus, Exodus, and Numbers, show a 
unity of authorship with the fundamental historical writing of the Pentateuch, 
and that the Jehovist was not merely a supplementer of ancient documents, he 
was by force of theory obliged to hold further, that the whole of the so-called 
Grundschivft of the Pentateuch must be ascribed to a post-exilian author. ‘The 
history of these books becomes then a kind of subjective framework, fabricated 
to hold the laws. It is, as Noldeke expressed it, the result of an effort to frame 
the history and the giving of the law according to theoretic points of view. 

1 The works of the authors whose views are thus tabulated, which have been 
drawn from in forming the tables, are the following: Knobel, Die Biicher Numeri, 
etc., 1861, pp. 491-604; De Wette-Schrader, Einl. in das A.T., pp. 270-325; Dillmann, 
Die. Genesis, 1875, and Exodus und Leviticus, 1880; Wellhausen, Die Composition 
des Hexateuchs, Jahrbiicher fur deutsche Theologie, 1876 and 1877, and Geschichte 
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The first table exhibits the amount of agreement arrived at 
by four independent critics with regard to those passages in the 
Book of Genesis which should be ascribed to its fundamental 
document (called the Grundschrift, the Annalist, the Writing of 
the older Elohist, or the Source (Q) of Wellhausen). 

The second table shows the same thing with regard to the 
Book of Exodus. 

The third table shows those passages in the Book of Exodus 
which these same critics would assign to the other chief source, 
—viz., the work of the so-called Jehovist or prophetic narrator, 
the Judaico-prophetic writing. It should be observed, however, 
that Knobel and Wellhausen both profess to distinguish the ele- 
ments of this source: the former alleging a so-called Ariegsbuch, 
or Book of Wars (the passages in brackets in the table), as used 
by the Jehovist; the ‘latter ascribing the work to the Yahvist 
making use of the compound source called J E. 

The fourth table shows the agreement of these critics as to 
the apportionment of the Book of Leviticus between the fun- 
damental document referred to above as the Grundschrift, or 
work of the older Elohist, and its other sources, one or more. 

The fifth table shows the agreement of three of these critics 
as to the presence of this same fundamental document in the 
Book of Numbers. 

The sixth table shows the agreement of the same critics as_ 
to the passages in the same book which must be ascribed to the 
other chief source. 

The seventh table shows their agreement as to all the sources 
which enter into Deuteronomy. It should be observed, how- 
ever, that the apparent discrepancy amongst these critics is 
here made greater than the real discrepancy by the fact that 
Knobel has broken up one of the sources into a so-called Rechts- 
buch (Book of Rights) and a Ariegsbuch,— documents for the 
separate existence of which he is quite without proof. 

The eighth and last table shows the agreement of the same 
three critics as to the different sources which enter into the 
Book of Joshua. 


Israels, vol. I. In the case of the former two authors, their own tabulated state- 
ment leaves little chance for mistake: in the case of the latter two, the statement 
of the tables has been gathered with great painstaking from a reading of several 
hundred pages, but must be received without perfect confidence as to every detail. 
It is believed, however, to be exact. The chapters and verses are numbered 
according to the Hebrew. 
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V.— NUMBERS. 


KNOBEL. ScHRADER. WELLHAUSEN. 
Grundschrift. Annalistic Narrator. Priester pe tee kernel of 


i,-viii. 22, except iv. 17- | i.-viii. 22 


20 and vi. 21-27. spe Kee bas ow 4 Ke 

8 ie. aes Pe ix.-x. 28 

xiii, 1-174, 21, 25, 26, 32. | xili. 1-174, 21, 25, 26bce, | xiil. 1-17a, 21, 25£., 82. 

82-33a cd. 

xiv. 2a, 5-7, 100, 34, 36-38. | xiv. 1a, 2-Sa, 10, 26-88 .| xiv. 26-29, 34-86. 

SVel—-10; 2a-o0 ss a Re XV. 

xvi. 1-2, 4, 16-24, 27a, | xvi. 1a, 2b, 3-11, 16-24, | xvi. 1,* 2, 6-li, 15a)10m 
382-35. . 27a, 32, 35. 22, 36-50. 

xvii. 1-26, xvili., xix. .| xviixix.. 5 | CRVEL., viii ees 


at Le Os a2 Lae, 30-13, 29-29 é| ex. eS ee 29-99, 
xi 20, aS cae 2 Gal eer 10, WiLL ss ame a] le oe 10, 11. 
xd. Nets 3G. Ses eu en a 
Sxv; 6-15.08 o>. a > a] xV.-O, TO-10. 50... Ole, 

xxvii; 1-8,12-65 . » «+XXvVi. 

xxvii, 1-11, 12-23. . .| xxvii. 12-23 (?). 
XXVLOXERL. oe. we MUU KXVIL=KXEL 2 es.) | KRY RO 


|xxx. 2-17. part from Q. 
6.8.0.4 oe p %.%. 4 | 
xxxii. 1-2, 16-19, 24, 28- | xxxii. 1, 2-4, 16-19, 20a, xxxii. 16-19, 24, 28-33. 
30, 33-38. 24 f., 28, 29,* 380-382, The other verses contain 
33,* "34-38, stray elements from Q. 
xxxiii. 1-51,54. . . .| xxxiii. 1-49, 50f.,54. .| xxxiii. 50-xxxvi. 13, with 
MXXIV.-XXXVI 5} Os || SXXXIV/=XEXVL a foreign element in 


Xxxiii. 50-56. 


VI.— NUMBERS. 


KNOBEL. ScHRADER. WELLHAUSEN. 


The Jehovist using J E and 


a ge as used by nh 
other sources. 


Tahoviat. Prophetic Narrator. 


(iv. 17-20.) 
(viii. 23-26.) 


(x. 29-82) A x. 29 ff. 
(xi. 4-35) 4. ». hhaka aR he ei on. ea ce) oe tei. 
0 a i i rr oe cee 6 eo . oe 
xiii. 83, (176-20) . . .| xiii. 270, 29b, 3b . . «| Xiii, 17b-24, 27-83, exeept 
21 and 32. 
xiv. 1,* (2b-4, 8-10a, 26-| xiv. 8b, 11-25, 39 . . .| xiv.3,4,8f., 11-25, 30-33, 
33, 35). 389-45. 


(xv. 17-21, 31-41.) 
(xvi. 8-15, 25f., 270). .| xvi. 24,27a . . . . «| xvi. 3-5, (6, 7), 12-150, 
23-34. 
(xvii. 27-28. ) 
xx. 1b,8a. . . . . .| xx. 4-11 (except 6), 14-21. 
xxi. 4,* 14a, 17a, 27,*| xxi.4b. . . . . « «| xxi. 1-3, 46-35, except 10 
(1-8, 14b-15, 17b, 18a, and 11. 
27,* 28-35). 
a eesti sass ip tena 


; 
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VI.— NUMBERS, — CONTINUED. 


KNOBEL. 


Kriegsbuch as used by 
Jehovist. 


MMPS Se le lk 

Pxxvo1-5).".... 

xxii. 1,* 29,* (3-15, 20- 
23, 25-217, 31f., 39-42). 


(xxxiii. 52 f., 55f.) 


SCHRADER. 


Prophetic Narrator. 


. | xxii. 22-85; xxiv. 20-24. 


XxVel,* xxvi. 9-11. 
xxxil. 1,* 5-15, 20-28, 
26; 27, 29;* 33, 


x¥xiig52 f.,: 55-1... 5 


WELLHAUSEN. 


The Jehovist using J E and 
other sources. 


XXli.-xxiv. 

xxv. 1-5. 

xxxli. 1-15, 20-27, 34-42. 
These verses are, how- 
ever, ‘‘ tinged with Q.”’ 

xxxiii. 1-49 J E and Q. 


VII.— DEUTERONOMY. 


KNOBEL. 


Grundschrift . . . ; 
Rechtsbuch. .:. . (R). 


Kriegsbuch . 5 (i DNe 
PEMOVAIStE. tart. to. (e))s 
Deuteronomiker . . (D). 


i-iv. 40f.(D) . 

iv. 41-44, 46-49 (R) 

ex.o(D).: . i. 

O90 (R)i ar et ce tie 

x. 9b-xiv. 29(D). . 

xv. 1-4a, 6a (R). 

xv. 4b, 5, 6b-xvii. 20 (D). 

xviii. 1-4 (R). 

xviii. 5-xxi. 23 (D). 

xxii. 1-5a, 9-12, 13-29* 
(R). 

xxii. 50-8, 29,* 30 (D). 


xxiii. 1-5a, 8-9, 16-19 
(R). 

xxiii. 50-7, 10-15, 20-25 
(D). 


Xxiv. (D) except 5-6 (R). 

XXV.-xxx. (D) except 
xxvii. 5-7a (R). 

xxxi. 1-18, 26,* 27-29 
(D). 

xxxi. 14-16a, 23-25, 26* 
(R). 

Xxxi. 160-22, 30 (K). 

xxxii. 1-43 (K), 48, 49,* 
50-52 (G). 

xxxii. 44f. (J), 46f., 49* 
(D). 

od 

Xxxiv. 1-3, 7-9(G) .. 


xxxiv. 4-6, 10 (R), 
(D). 


. | i-iv. 40, 44-49 (D). 


SCHRADER. 


Annalistic Narrator . (A). 
Theocratic Narrator . ( 
Prophetic Narrator . ( 
Deuteronomiker ( 


iv. 41-43 (T). 

v.-ix. (D). 

x. 6-9 (T). 

x. 1-5, 10-xxxi. 18, 24-30 
(D). 


xxxi. 14-23 (P). 


xxxii. 1-44 (P), 45-47, 52 
(D). 
xxxii. 48, 49,* 50. (A). 


0.6.41) on BAB 

xxxiv. 1-3, 5,* 7,* 8, 9 
(A). 

xxxiv. 4, 6(P), 5, 10-12 
(D). 


WELLHAUSEN. 


The view of this critic makes 
Deuteronomy a growth 
which may be described, in 
brief, as below. 


Three stadia are to be dis- 
tinguished in the literary 
process which resulted in 
the present form of this 
book: (1) The original 
Deuteronomy xii.-xxvi. 
was intended as an ex- 
panded edition of the 
Book of the Covenant; 
some parts of this kernel 
of the whole, especially 
the curses in their ori- 
ginal form, are lost. (2) 
Two independent en- 
larged editions of this 
original Deuteronomy 
arose: ViZ., i.-iv., xii.- 
XXVI., XXVii.; and V.-xi., 
xii.-xxvi., ' Xxvili.-xxx. 
(3) These editions were 
combined, and united 
with the Hexateuch, — 
which then consisted of 
J E, and not JE+ Q,— 
by the same hand which 
had worked over J E. 
This hand is the Deu- 
teronomist, as distin- 
guished from the Deu- 
teronomiker, or author 
Of Sxl} —=xxvi. J Lo 
Deut. + Q by the Re- 
dactor. 
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KNOBEL. 


Grundschrift . . . 
Rechtsbuch. . . . (R). 
Kriegsbuch. .. . 
Aap aS Ue ee ee J). 
Deuteronomiker . . (D). 


i. 1, 2, 10-16(K) . . 
i: 8-0) 17-18 (D) v2, 
1 I Le 
iii, 1, 7-17 (R), 2-6 (K). 


iv. la, 4-7, 14, 18, 20-24 
(R). 

iv. 1b-3, 8-15 (K) . 

Sy ahis Lo (ss 

v. 1-9, 18-15 (R) . 

chee AAD ss naes a olen 

vi. 170, 22f., 25 (J), rest 
(K). 

vii. 1-24, 25* (K), 25* 
(D). 

viii. 1-11, 14-29 (IK) . 


viii. 12f., 30, 31,* 33,* 
34,* 35 (R), 31,* 32, 
33 £.* (D). 

ix. 1-26, 27* (K) . 


ix.27*#(D) . .. 


x. 1-11, 16-43 (K), 
(J). 
x. 12-15, except 13* (R). 


mie—xit'(K)".)": 


mind pt. (J), 
9-14 (K). 
xiii. 6* (D), 15-83 (G) . 

xiv. 1-5 (G), 6-15 (R) 
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VIII. — JOSHUA. 


ScHRADER. 


Annalistic Narrator . 
Theocratic Narrator . 
Prophetic Narrator 

Deuteronomiker . . (D). 


i, 1,2, 10-16 (P) . 

4 3-9, 17, 18 oss 
Pa aA Ae eae 

iii. 1, 7-17 (T r), 2-6 (P) . 


iv. la, 4-7, 14, 18,* 20-24 
(T). 

iv. 1b-3,* 8-13 (P). 

iv. 15-17, 19 (A). 

v. 1-8, 18-15(T) . . . 

v.9(P),10-12(A) . 

VAST yea oe a ae 


vied BOR) ents 
viii. 1-11, 14-29(P) . . 
viii. 12-13 (T), 30-35 (D). 
ix. 1-15a, 
(P). 
ix. 15b, 17-22 ( 


(D). 
x. 1-11, 16-43 (P). 


16, 22-27ab 


A), 27c 


ee OY Oo ea 
xi. 1-20, 23 (P), 21 f. (D). 
xiL-( Py, Poa 


2-5, 6,* | xiii. 1-6a, 7-14 (P). 


xiii. 6b (D), 15-383 in) § J 
xiv. 1-5 (A), 6-15 (T) 


xv. 1-13, 20-44, 48-62] xv.1-18, 20-44, 48-62 (A). 


(G). 


xv. 14-19 (R), 45-47, 63 | xv. 14-19 (T), 45-47, 63 


(K). 
xvi. 1-9 (G), 10 (K) . 
xvii. 1-10 (G), 11-13 (K), 
14-18 (R). 
xviii. 1f., 11-28 (G) . 


xviii. 3-10 (K). . . 


(P). 
xvi. 1-9 (A), 10(T) . 


xvii. 1-10 (A), 11-18 (T). 
XViii. 


1, 2, 11-27, 28* 


xvili S10 (UP) 445 & 


xix. 1-46, 47 (K), 48-51 | xix. 1-46, 48-51 (A), 47 


(G). 


(P). 


| xv. (Q), except 13-19. 


WELLHAUSEN. 
Sotrce.*.) 2's Gute (Q). 
Klohistic..' "hs team (E). 
Jehovistic-.-. 7.1eas @. 
Deuteronomist (D). 
i. (D). 

ii. (J). 


iii. 1, 5, 9-17* (J), 244, 
6-8 (D). 

iv., difficult to separate 
sources; but 12-14, 20- 
24, and 6, 7 (D), 1-3,* 
8 (J), 19 (Q). 

v. 2-9, 13-15 (JE). 

v. 10-12 (Q). 

vi., composite. 


vii. (J), except 24 £.* 

viii., mostly (J E), 12-13 
variant. 

viii. 30-35 (D). 

ix. 2-14 (J). 

ix. 15c, 17-21 (Q), 24f. 
(D). 

x. 1-15 (J), 1,* 8 (D). 

x. arppert st ), 28-43 (D). 


.» prepared over by (D). 
xii, (D)s 


xiii. 15-xiv. 5 (Q). 


xvi. 1-3, 9f. 


4-8 (Q), 
E 


xvii. 1-10* (Q), 5, 8, 9, 
10b, 11-18 (J E). 
xviii. 1, 11-25 (Q). 


xviii. 2-10 (J). 
xix. (Q), except 49f. 
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VIII. — JOSHUA, — CONTINUED. 


’ KNOBEL. 
Grundschrift . (GQ). 
Rechtsbuch .. . (R). 
Kriegsbuch oo (Be 
MenOVIst’. . . . « (J). 
Deuteronomiker . (D). 


xx. 1, 2, 3,* 4-5a, 6,* 7-9 
(G). 

meee o0,6*(D). . . 

met -40(G) ... .:. 

eeie¢i-43(K). ... 

xxii. 1-4, 6, 12, 16-20, 
22-29, 33d, 34 (K). 

meee (D), 7f.(R) . . 


xxii. 9-11, 13-15, 21, 30- 
33a (G). 

xxiii. (K), except 2,* 4— 
8, 11, 16 (D). 

met 1b) 2b0(J) . . 

ol ot 

mxiv..except1*(R) . 


SCHRADER. 
Annalistic Narrator . (A). 
Theocratic Narrator . (T). 
Prophetic Narrator (P). 
Deuteronomiker (God 


xx, 1,°2,°3,* 4, 5a, .6,* 7 
9 (A). 

xx: 3,* 56, 6* (D). 

xe lA A) ioe 6) s 

xxi. 41f. (P), 48 (D). 

xxii. 1-4, 6, 160, 18a, 22- 
29,* 34 (P). 

RXTE TOL) iit siden: LOC, 
18h, 19b, 22-29,* 336 
(TT): 

xxii. 9-11, 138-15, 16a, 
19a, 21, 80-38a (A). 

SOUT) ce che Weta s 


xxiv. la c-29a, 32 (P) 
xxiv. 1b, 31 (D). 
xxiv. 29b,* 30, 33 (A). 


WELLHAUSEN. 


Noukces meee meen bene = (Q)'s 
EHlohistic . bio ky MGs 
Jehovisticuumeys en a) Ol) 
Deuteronomist . . . (D). 


xx (QO). 


xxi. (Q), except 48-45, 
which is later. 

xxii. 1-6 (D), Ta, gloss, 
7b, transition, 8 (J). 


xxii. 9-84 (Q). 
xxiii. (D). 
xxiv., by (D) from the 


Jehovistic book of his- 
tory. 


A careful review of all the eight tables shows that the 
amount and kind of agreement arrived at by the representative 
critics is indeed remarkable. As to the necessity for some such 
distinction of sources, the agreement of the critics of every school 
is practically unanimous.! In some cases, as conspicuously in 
those of Genesis and Joshua, the agreement covers nearly the 
entire book, in others it extends to the separation of consider- 
able portions of a single book from their setting, and the point- 
ing-out of their kinship with similar portions of other books , 
frequently it reaches the minutest particulars, so that even 
single verses or subdivisions of verses are by common consent 


1 Compare Strack, Ibid., p. 443. Fault will doubtless be found with the author 
for going even thus far in affirming the results of critical research. Some stu- 
dents would much prefer the statement that criticism has failed hitherto to reach 
any conclusions as to the composition of the Hexateuch ; others would force the 
re-affirmation of the tradition of the synagogue ; still others would desire the full 
and unquestioning assertion of all the details of the theories of Graf, Kuenen, and 
Wellhausen. But we stand upon the facts. Certain general conclusions wholly 
adverse to the traditional view are as well established as any critical results can 
be. It is simple statement of fact to say, that in Germany —so far as we are 
aware — Keil remains the only advocate of a view at all resembling the traditional 
one. Even Delitzsch—so far as can be judged from his statements, which are 
always commendably cautious but often obscure and wavering — could be claimed 
in support of most of our very moderate conclusions. 
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assigned either to some one of the assumed original authors, or 
to the interpolation of a redactor. We notice further, that the 
causes of apparent disagreement lie largely in the attempt of 
some one critic to introduce his special theory in order to just- 
ify a more minute analysis than is attempted by the others; _ 
as, for instance, when Knobel tries to make out that the Jehovist 
put together a supposititious War-Book and Rights-Book, or | 
when Wellhausen tries to work the theory of a so-called Book — 
of Four Covenants, or to adjust too subtly the relations of his 
so-called Source (Q) with his so-called Priester-codex. And, 
moreover, it is of the utmost importance that we should distin- 
guish between the primary question, as to the existence of these 
separate sources in the present Hexateuch, and the secondary | 
questions, as to the chronological and logical and literary rela- 
tions which exist amongst them. This primary question may be 
regarded as already settled, but many of the secondary ques- 
tions will probably always remain unsettled. Accepting the 
conclusions of criticism concerning the former question, as they 
have already been stated in somewhat loose and general form, 
and with so much of confidence as belongs to a subject of this 
nature, we proceed briefly to consider the chief one of the sec- 
ondary questions. 

The chief critical question of the present time concerning the 
origin of the Hexateuch—the question which, indeed, both 
affects and depends upon all our conceptions of the religion and 
history of Israel—is one of adjustment in time and interior 
relations amongst these various component parts. But this 
question may be considered as two: the first concerns the 
origin and date of Deuteronomy, the second concerns the rela- 
tions of the Elohistic document, which contains the main part 
of the ritual of Israel, to Deuteronomy and to the other chief 
source (the Jehovistic) of the Hexateuch. (1) When and by — 
whom was Deuteronomy written? (2) Did the ritualistic laws — 
as a body, with the history pertaining to them, originate either — 
previously to, or contemporaneously with, Deuteronomy? or 
did they originate about the time of the Exile, in the attempt 
to enact ritualistic laws for the post-Chaldean Judaism, and to 
give to these laws the force of historic precedent and of the 
great name of Moses? To present briefly certain important 
points of the varied discussion over these two questions, will 
quite exhaust the possibilities open to us. 

What date and authorship, then, shall we assign to the Book 
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of Deuteronomy as at present constructed? That its author- 
ship as a written composition is not to be ascribed in its entire- 
ness to Moses, we have the implicit testimony of its author. 
That its contents do not all belong to one era, especially to the 
Mosaic era, an examination of them seems to show. We might, 
then, conclude at once that the work, in its final written form, 
was produced long after the time of Moses, by some author, 
who, on the basis of Mosaic tradition and Mosaic writings, pro- 
mulgated a hortatory and prophetic revision of the law of the 
nation popularly ascribed to the ancient lawgiver. Obviously 
he has brought forth out of his treasure-house things both new 
and old. That he has acted in good faith, even where he has 
most modified and supplemented the ancient version, is beyond 
doubt. That he has adopted the literary form of making Moses 
utter his own law, is to the discredit neither of his honesty nor 
of his general accuracy. That the substance of the law which 
he ascribes to the enactment and composition of Moses really 
goes back to that era, and may well enough have even been 
left in writing by Moses, we can find no sufficient reason to 
deny. 

We need_add little here to the proofs already furnished for 
the existence of both ancient and more recent elements in the 
legislation of Deuteronomy. The laws which the author repro- 
duces belong largely to the same section of the Torah as Exod. 
XX.-XXlil., xxxiv., and Lev. xvii.-xxvi.; but these are the very 
laws which constitute the most ancient parts of the entire 
Torah.t There are traces of great antiquity in the facts that 
the command of Deut. xxi. 23 corresponds to the treatment 
given to the corpse of the king of Ai (Josh. vill. 29); and the 
law of Deut. xvii. 19 is apparently referred to by the “ testi- 
mony” laid upon the king at the crowning of Joash (2 Kings 
xi. 12). The relation of Israel to the surrounding nations, as 
depicted Deut. xxiii. 4, 7 f., seems to point to the Mosaic era. 
And, as Kleinert argues,” the critic who can believe that Ezekiel 
(xl.—xlviii.), when in exile, had the faith and courage to make 
laws for his people on their promised future return to Canaan, 
should find no insuperable difficulty in believing that Moses 
had the same faith and courage with reference to their first 
entrance. Nor can we admit that expressions like the “ house 


1 See Kleinert, Das Deuteronomium, p. 52; and compare Graf, Die geschicht- 
lichen Biicher des A. T., pp. 19 ff. 
2 Ibid., p. 125. 
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of Jehovah” (xxiii. 18), and the apparently definite and polem- 
ical allusion to the worship of the stars, and the term “all the 
host of heaven” (xvii. 3), prove a late origin for these portions 
of the book! Nor are the frequent references to one place as 
the expected sanctuary of the nation definite enough to consti- 
tute a cogent argument.? 

But, on the other hand, instances of what we must regard as 
anachronisms, upon the supposition of its origin in its present 
form within the Mosaic era, might also be greatly multiplied. 
As we have already seen, it is presupposed that the people 
have been for some time enjoying the promised land, and owing 
gratitude and service for it to Jehovah. Moreover, the consti- 
tution of the nation seems already to have changed from its 
most ancient form. The chiefs of tribes (O°%%)) who were sup- 
porters of Moses and Aaron, the prefects (o".~) who acted as 
judges and leaders in war, have disappeared; and the senators 
(O.xp) appear no longer as “elders of Israel,” but as “elders 
of the city ;” while the priests have added the function of judg- 
ing to that of teaching. 

This same complexity of most ancient and more modern ele- 
ments is seen even in the so-called Song of Moses,.xxxii. 1-43. 
(Compare the Introduction, xxxi. 16-22.) On the one hand, 
we find writers like Klostermann® asserting that this song 
could never have originated, or have been propagated, unless 
it had been in its present form the prophetic utterance of Moses: 
on the other, we find those who like Kamphausen# are clear 
that Moses could never have been its author. It is only the 
middle position, however, as taken by Knobel® and _ others, 
which leads us to see how an ancient song, originally Mosaic 
and genuinely prophetic, might in the hands of redactors come 
to contain many elements of a later time.® 


1 The very ancient law of Exod. xxiii. 19 has the expression “‘ house of Jeho- 
vah’’ (compare Josh. vi. 24; 1 Sam. i. 7, 24, iii. 15); and ‘‘ house of Elohim”’ is 
applied to the tabernacle (Judg. xviii. 31), and to the private sanctuary of the 
Ephraimite Micah (Judg. xvii. 5). And, although the worship of the stars is first 
noticed as actually existing in Manasseh’s time, the very presence of the title 
‘Jehovah Zebaoth’”’ indicates a much earlier idolatry of this form. See Ewald, 
Zeitschrift fiir Kunde des Morgenlandes, 1840, p. 418 ; Oehler, Theology of the Old 
Testament, IT. p. 270; Herzog, Real-Encyklopadie, X VIII. p. 400. 

2 The place which Jehovah will choose (see xii. 14, 26, xiv. 25, xv. 20, xvi. 7, 
15, xvii. 8, 10) to place (or let dwell) there his name (xii. 5, 11, 21, xiv. 23, 24, xvi. 
2,6, 11, xxvi. 2). 

8 Das Lied Moses und das Deuteronomium: Stud. u. Krit., 1871 and 1872. 

4 Das Lied Moses, Leipzig, 1862. 5 See Die Biicher Numeri, etc., pp. 324 ff. 

6 Compare Bleek, Einl. in das A. T., pp. 43 f. and 118 f. 
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We conclude, then, that the Book of Deuteronomy in its 
present form was composed by an unknown author on the basis 
of documents and traditions which he supposed to go back to 
Moses, and that criticism has discovered as yet no sufficient 
reason for denying the general validity of the author’s supposi- 
tion; but also that there is no doubt as to the free way in which 
this author handled his traditional material in the accomplish- 
ment of his purpose to promulgate the ancient law as a living 
force for the people of his own day. 

Precisely when, however, did the author thus compose this 
writing? This is a question which we cannot answer. The 
common opinion of criticism is, that the composition of Deuter- 
onomy is connected with the discovery of the written book of 
the Torah as recorded 2 Kings xxii. 8 f. (compare 2 Chron. 
xxxiv. 30 f.). It seems to us highly probable, if not certain, 
that this written Torah was the one incorporated into the present 
Deuteronomy, and nearly identical with it as forming the sub- 
stance of the legal contents of the book:? it is possible, but by 
no means certain, that it contained also considerable other por- 
tions of the Pentateuch. But, however much it contained, it 
is certain that this written Torah, when discovered, was not a 
recent composition.2, As we have already seen, we are forced 
back to a remote antiquity for the origin of many of the con- 
tents of this alleged Mosaic writing.® 

If we suppose, then, that upon the basis of the ancient written 
law discovered in the reign of Josiah, and with great fidelity to 
its contents (although with considerable authorial freedom such 
as belonged to his purpose and method), some pious and zealous 
Jew of the same reign constructed the present Book of Deuter- 
onomy, we seem to do justice to all the demands of criticism. 
But, on the other hand, we do not by this supposition in the 


1 Such is the prevalent critical view ; although some names, even among those 
who have not held to the tradition of the synagogue, —e.g., De Wette, Bertheau, 
and Knobel,—can be cited on the other side. Compare Wellhausen in Bleek’s 
inl. in das A. T., p. 158; Graf, Die geschichtlichen Biicher, p. 5 f.; Riehm, Die Ge- 
setzgebung im Lande Moab, p.78f. That the reforms of Josiah are such as imply 
his new acquaintance with the special provisions of Deuteronomy, see Reuss, 
Geschichte der heil. Schriften A. T., I. p. 354 f. 

2 The attempt of Graf (p. 5, note) to overthrow the assertion that the phrase of 
2 Kings xxii. 8 (AWAD DD) indicates that the law-book was recognized, is unsuc- 
cessful. 

3 The difficulties which stand in the way of assigning the composition of the 
Deuteronomic law to the reign of Josiah (Reuss, Knobel, Lengerke), or that of 
Hezekiah (Vaihinger), or Manasseh (Bleek and Riehm), or any time later than 
early in the kingdom of Israel, are presented by Kleinert at length. 
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least impeach either the honesty of its author, or his general 
historical trustworthiness, or the general correctness of his 
impression that he was republishing the ancient law as given 
by Moses, or his claims to credence and inspiration; unless, 
indeed, in the last case, we are willing to make the claims for 
the inspiration of the authors of Sacred Scripture depend upon 
their critical ability to tell with perfect certainty and accuracy 
the original authors of the sources from which they draw. 

We now consider briefly that critical question which is the 
key to all the important positions regarding the origin of the 
Hexateuch. Did the ritualistic laws, and the alleged history 
in which they are set, as far as these are recorded in the so- 
called Grundschrift or fundamental document (the Source Q, 
expanded into the Priester-codex, according to Wellhausen: 
see Tables), originate about the time of the Exile, in the 
attempt of the Jewish priesthood to establish the later Judaism 
upon the basis of Mosaic authority? It is plain that the answer 
‘to this question is one which admits of distinctions and degrees. 
Precisely how far the work of change may have been conducted, 
and the doctrines and impressions of the post-Exilian period 
carried into the ancient Hebrew usages and writings, we have 
only scanty means for affirming in all cases. We are compelled 
to believe that the process which gave to us the Hexateuch in 
its present form was not complete until the close of this period. 
But the question as stated above, or in any one of the many 
forms which it has received at the hands of Graf, Kuenen, 
Duhm, Noldeke, Wellhausen, and others, we answer in the 
negative. For this negative we present, in addition to the 
material given in other chapters, the following statement of 
reasons. These reasons do not all of them, however, hold with 
equal force against the modified form of the theory which 
Reuss? announces in these words: “It is self-evident that the 
existence of a Levitical tradition in relation to ritual as early 
as the time of the kings cannot be denied: we cannot speak, 
however, of a written, official, and sacred codex of this kind.” 

1. The theory of so late an origin for the Elohistic writings 
is opposed by a true historic conception of the age of Ezra and 
his successors. We may not, indeed, theoretically limit the pos- 

1 We cannot share the opinion of Professor Curtiss (Levitical Priests, p. 151 f.), 
that such admissions (?) are fatal to our belief that Deuteronomy is a divinely 
revealed book. This opinion seems to us more dangerous to Sacred Scripture 


than are the so-called admissions. 
2 Geschichte der heil. Schriften A. T., I. p. 76. 
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sibilities of revelation, or of the composition of Sacred Scrip- 
ture, so as to exclude this age from them. ‘The age of Ezra not 
only left its impress upon the entire Old Testament, but also 
gave us certain books of the Hebrew Scriptures. It canonized 
the Pentateuch and other sacred writings then existing. But 
the theory which ascribes to it the main original work of the 
Hexateuch is directly contrary to what little is known of this 
age. The Talmud does not represent Ezra as an author, but as 
a scribe, of Sacred Scripture. The Talmudic precepts, which 
are ascribed to Ezra, differ utterly in spirit and expression from 
the laws of the Elohistic part of the Pentateuch.! On the 
other hand, the theory of Wellhausen leaves the earlier forma- 
tive and fundamental periods of the history of Israel almost 
completely without a literature, in order that it may concen- 
trate all the productive energies of the nation in the age of 
Ezra.? 

2. The theory of Graf, Wellhausen, and Kuenen is opposed 
to all right conceptions of the nature and history of Old-Testa- 
ment revealed religion. If this theory can be independently 
established upon critical grounds, we must, indeed, either aban- 
don our conceptions of Old-Testament religion, or else modify 
them to suit the fact. But it is apparent to every thoughtful 
student of the criticism, that these same so-called critical con- 
clusions are themselves largely shaped by the previous concep- 
tions of the critics as to the nature of the religion. The critical 
theory of Kuenen is not without reason connected by many of 
its advocates with the naturalistic conception of the develop- 
ment of the Hebrew religion. This naturalistic conception the 
theory professes to derive from a study of the earliest trust- 
worthy pictures of the condition of the people and of the 
character of prophecy in the eighth century before Christ. 
That the multitude of Jews in the time of Hosea, Amos, and 
Micah did not distinguish between Jehovah with his pure 
worship and the idolatrous and licentious worship of heathen 
divinities, may, indeed, be a fact (see Hos. ii. 8, 16 f., iv. 18 f., 
vil. 5 f.; Amos ii. Tf., v. 26 f., viii. 14; Mic. i. 5f.). The exist- 
ence of rhabdomancy and other forms of divination, of Penates, 
of the custom of swearing by the dead, and even of occasion- 


1 See Delitzsch, Talmudische Studien, Zeitschrift fiir luth. Theologie, 1877: 
compare Dillmann, Exod. und Lev., p. viii.; and Riehm, Stud. u. Krit., 1868, 
p. 355. 

2 Compare Strack, Ibid., p. 451. 
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ally devoting the living to Jehovah, may be admitted. Heathen- 
ish conceptions of the possibility of buying off Deity with sacri- 
fices were no doubt popular enough (see Mic. iii. 9-11, vi. 6-8); 
and even a prophet might seem to identify the presence of Je- 
hovah with the presence of offerings and priests. But all this, 
and much more, is very far from justifying a conclusion like 
that of Dubm,! who would abolish at one stroke the entire 
heroic and legal age of the people, confine their earlier notions 
of their Deity to the elements of his dreadfulness and pre- 
eminence among the gods, and introduce Amos and the other 
prophets as the founders of an ethical and spiritual religion in 
Israel. But the work of the earliest prophets, as we have 
repeatedly been made aware, rests down upon, and refers back 
to, the existence of a divine covenant and a spiritual govern- 
ment. According to the conceptions and experience which 
they refer back to Mosaism (Hos. xii. 18; Mic. vi. 4), to the 
dealings of God with the nation under his promise and law, 
they threaten and comfort, command and accuse. Their work 
implies a long course of previous religious development (see 
Amos iii. 9-15, iv. 1 f., ix. 1 f.), and a certain definitely fixed 
and recorded code of laws:? the relation between Jehovah and 
the morality of the people is already long established (Hos. iv. 
1, v. 1, vi. 5 f., x. 4, 7, xii. 7).2 The Prophetism of the eighth 
century is not the beginning of spiritual and ethical religious 
conceptions in Israel: on the contrary, this century shows, by 
the character of its prophecy, a great degeneracy and corrup-— 
tion of the previous national religious life, of monotheism as 
taught by Moses. This is the view of Ewald, Oehler, Schultz, 
. Smend, and of the great majority of critical students of Old- 
Testament religion. 

3. This theory is opposed to an adequate conception of the 
personality of Moses, and of the condition of the people Israel 
under his prophetic leadership. Witha different meaning from 
that of their author we quote and emphasize the words of 
Reuss:* “His spirit, proving itself in this regard like one 

1 Die Theologie der Propheten dargestellt als Grundlage fiir die innere Entwick- 
lungsgeschichte der israelitischen Religion, pp. 52 f. and 103 f. 

2 The sentence (Hos. viii. 12), ‘I may prescribe my laws to him by myriads,” 
cannot be considered as a wholly hypothetical declaration without reference to an 
existing reality, as Duhm would consider it. 

8 In refutation of Duhm, see the article of Smend, Ueber die von den Propheten 
des achten Jahrhunderts vorausgesetzte Entwicklungsstufe der israelitischen 


Religion, Stud. u. Krit., 1876. 
4 Die Geschichte der heil. Schriften A. T., I. p. 70. 
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divine, gave stamp and direction to the national development.” 
A large and influential development of religion under the im- 
pulse and guidance of divine self-revelations lies back of the 
earliest form of Prophetism.* Such a development is legal Mosa- 
ism, and Mosaism is due to the influence of the inspired per- 
sonality of Moses. To the same influence must we also attrib- 
ute the fundamental characteristics of the civil polity of Israel.} 
The greatness of this personality and of its influence is due not 
simply to Egyptian learning and natural gifts, but chiefly to 
personal revelation conditioned upon previous revelation made 
to his ancestors. All the history and literature of Israel pre 
supposes a great prophet who is the founder of its development, 
long, long before the eighth century B.C.2 No tradition of the 
nation is older or more firmly fixed than this: Moses communed 
with God (Exod. xxxiv. 29-85, compare xxxiii. 18); he aay 
God face to face (Num. xii. 6; Deut. xxxiy. 10). 
We are not forced to suppose, however, either that all the 
sacred forms in which the divine truths were revealed through 
Moses were invented by him as wholly new, or that he delivered 
them in their minutiae of written form. But the ascription of 
its divine fundamental law to Mosaic authorship 1s wrought into 
the very life of the nation; and in such fashion that all its law 
eame to be considered as Mosaic Torah, and the Book of the 
Torah became the word of the Lord to Israel. That the peo- 
ple forgot this law after reaching Canaan, and even came to be 
largely ignorant of its existence in any written form, is scarcely 
stranger than the fate which Christian truth and Christian writ- 
ings suffered in certain dark ages of the Christian Church. 
How traditional lines of evidence may agree upon a most 
important fact in the history of so remote a personality, is seen 
in the case of the two narratives of the appearance of God to 
Moses with a revelation of Himself under a new name, Exod. 
ili. 1-6 and vi. 2-8. The conviction that the name Jehovah, 
as the solemn and acknowledged title of God, — the Redeemer 
of Israel, —is distinctively of Mosaic origin, belongs to the 
national self-consciousness (compare Hos. xii. 9 and xiii. 4). 
This truth is not damaged, even if we admit with Wellhausen,?* 
“¢ Moses could have done nothing more senseless than to intro- 
duce a new name for the God of their fathers, to whom he was 


1 Compare Reuss, Ibid., I. p. 82 f. 
2 See Schultz, Alttestamentliche Theologie, p. 130 f. 
8 Geschichte Israels, I. p. 359. 
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pointing the people.” In this revelation of the divine name 
made by Moses, there is surely enough both to institute and to 
condition all the minor legal enactments and the ritual which 
belong to the Mosaic era.!. Instead of finding mere theory in 
these narratives, as does the author just quoted, we find in them 
the traditional and trustworthy account of those very founda- 
tions in which all the subsequent law, history, ritual, prophecy, 
and literature of Israel were laid. 

4. The so-called Grundschrift, or fundamental Elohistic and 
legal document of the Pentateuch, contains large and numer- 
ous sections of material which are demonstrably very ancient, 
if not of Mosaic origin. Its very composition and its relations 
to the other parts of the Hexateuch are such that its origin 
must have been for the most part long previous to the age of 
the Exile. The kernel of this Book of Law may probably be 
best designated by comparing Lev. xvii.—xxvi. with Exod. xx.- 
xxill. and xxxiv., and with the legal body of Deuteronomy.? © 
These laws, as we have already seen, are the most ancient of 
the entire legislation of Israel. We by no means deny, how- 
ever, that many of the details of arrangement and language, as 
well as perhaps the incorporation of some of its ordinances and 
historical notices, may have been the work of this later age. 
The fundamental part of the Grundschrift is, according to 
Wellhausen,? Exod. xxv.—xl. except xxxil.—xxxiv.; Num. i— 
X., XV.-XiX., XXV.-xxxvi.; and Ley. i.xxvii. Surely this is 
productive activity come suddenly to its bloom, when in one 
age, centuries after the alleged facts, so many laws and so much 
history could be fabricated, and foisted upon the community as 
genuinely Mosaic! When all the ancient and genuine legal 
contents of the Pentateuch preceding Deuteronomy are reduced 
to a few verses and parts of chapters, such as Gen. xvii. and 
Exod. xiii. and xxxiv.,* we are forced to conclude that there is 
good reason why these critics should attempt to lay in the 
prophecy of 800 B.C. a substitute for the foundations which 
they have so completely removed. But they have removed the 
goodly stones of history, and can only put in their stead a few 


1 Even should we press the meaning of the title Yahveh so as to make it an 
assertion of the metaphysical doctrine of divine self-existence, we might appeal 
to the antiquities of Egypt for a similar thought, or to the Persian name for God 
as the ‘‘self-posited.”’ 

2 For references in these chapters of Leviticus to Deuteronomy and to the Book 
of the Covenant, see Reuss, Ibid., II. p. 453, 

8 Geschichte Israels, I. p. 6. _* Compare Graf, Ibid., p. 94. - 
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perishable timbers of wood. Their foundation itself needs 
founding. We cannot reduce the most ancient legal ordinances, 
and records of legal ordinances, to such inferior proportions. 
For, in spite of the silence which is so much complained of as 
pervading all the early history of Prophetism, there are proofs 
of a much richer inheritance of ritualistic and other ordinances, 
and of written records of these ordinances. 

The fact of the composite nature of some of the sections of 
this fundamental Law-book must be admitted; but this fact is 
adverse rather than favorable to the claim of a late origin for 
the larger contents of these sections. The whole truth may be 
illustrated by the case of Lev. xxiii. We have here a double 
superscription, the first part of which (verses 2 and 8) seems 
superfluous; then a subscription (verse 87); and then, further, 
a division of the whole into smaller sections, between some of 
which (e.g., 9-22, 23-25, 26-32, 33-43) other superscriptions 
occur. This collection of laws differs, moreover, from the 
other notices of the Jewish feasts (Ixod. xxii. 14 ff., xxxiv. 18 
ff., and Deut. xvi.), in that the latter give regulations only for 
those feasts which comprised the entire people, and required pil- 
erimages (0:71) ; whereas the former, beginning with the sabbath, 
includes all the days on which solemn assemblies or set sacri- 
fices were appointed. We cannot argue, then, that Lev. xxiil. 
belongs to a late age, and shows signs of a priestly extension of 
festival seasons and a centralizing of the cultus;! for its au- 
thor does not design to represent all these “‘convocations” as 
involving a pilgrimage of the whole people to Jerusalem. (as 
pin). On the contrary, he leaves the offerers free to bring their 
gifts, and thus gives a token that the laws he records are earlier 
than the law of Deuteronomy; for, while the regulation of a 
pilgrimage was much insisted upon in post-Exilian times, a ces- 
sation from labor for a holy convocation accords with the most 
ancient customs of the Jews and of all antiquity.2 Also the 
passage Lev. xvi. 23 ff. proves its superior antiquity by being 
the only one to mention the feast of the new moon, which we 
know from the early prophets (Hos. ii. 11; Amos vill. 5) and 
from 1 Sam. xx. 5, 18, 24, to have been one of the most ancient 
and important of the feasts. 

Again, the apparent repetitions and late glosses which char- 


1 So Wellhausen, Geschichte Israels, I. p. 107 f.; compare Dillmann, zn loco. 
2 See Cicero, De Leg., 2,12. For other references, see Dillmann, Exod. und Ley., 
p. 577. 
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acterize Exod. xxxy.-xl. when compared with xxy.-xxxi., and 
the departures of xxxvi. 8-88 and xxxix. 2-31 from xxix. 1-35, 
do not prove that either one or both of these composite sec- 
tions can be relegated at once to the products of rabbinical 
studies in the age of Ezra, or even later.1. These chapters are 
not instances of mere repetitions throughout; for we have addi- 
tional accounts of the zeal of the people in executing the work 
(xxxy. 22-28 and xxxvi. 2-6), and of the descent of the glory 
of Jehovah (xl. 34 f.). Nor are the repetitions merely mechani- 
cal, as is shown by the case of xxxix. 2-31 when reproducing 
xxvill. Indeed, the same author might easily have produced 
both narratives from interest in his theme and from the feeling 
that he must preserve all the information from both tradition 
and written documents. The text of the LXX. for this passage 
presents a translation very unlike the present Hebrew: changes 
in order occur, and entire verses have been omitted. But we 
cannot argue that xxxvi. 8°-xxxvill. 20 (the passage which 
contains the most important deviations) was not in existence 
when the Septuagint was made, or that the LXX. represent the 
original condition of the Hebrew; since the Samaritan Penta- 
teuch, with the exception of certain minor points, here agrees 
with the Hebrew. 

The existence of a somewhat elaborate cultus, and of a some- 
what extended written law of the cultus, goes back to the 
Mosaic era (compare Exod. xxiv. 6 ff.; Deut. xxx. 10; Ps. 
xcix. 6, 9), and is required in order to understand at all the 
religious development of the nation. The existence of ordi- 
nances concerning things clean and unclean, of sacred places, 
and set and acceptable forms of worship,” is implied in the com- 
position of Deuteronomy. The history of the temple of Solo- 
mon implies the same cultus; and so do the declarations and 
utterances of the earliest prophets.2 Much of this ritualism, 
instead of being later than Ezra, is probably older than Moses. 

We are also at liberty in part to explain the silence of the 
earlier history concerning many of the earliest ritualistic ob- 
servances by certain general assumptions which are derived 


ia Compare Graf, Ibid., p. 86 f.; Kuenen, Religion of Israel, II. p. 166 f.; Well- 
hausen, Jahrbiicher fiir deutsche Theologie, 1877, p. 415 f. 
2 See Deut. xii. 18 f., xv. 19, 22, xxvi. 13 f., xxii. 9; and compare Smend, Stud. 
u. Krit., 1876, p. 643. 
8 The existence of a pre-Exilian priestly cultus is implied in such prophetic 
passages as Mic. iii. 11; Jer. xviii. 18; Ezek. vii. 26; Zeph. iii. 4; Hos. viii. 12 f. 
Compare Strack, Ibid., p. 451. 
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from what we know of the history of religion in other nations. 
(a) The people as a body had little to do with keeping to the 
letter of the written law. It was often wholly unknown to 
them; and even to the priests it was only partially and very 
imperfectly known. (0) Laws were enacted which never, or 
never for any considerable time and to any large extent, went 
into execution. Graf! admits this with respect to the release 
of claims upon the Hebrew servant in the seventh year. No 
large collection of old laws is familiar to even the lawyers of a 
people unless the laws be kept in force. (¢) Many laws in 
themselves imply the establishment of time-honored custom 
antecedent to the written enactment which but expresses the 
law as already in vogue. (ad) The laws regarding many sub- 
jects were constantly changing, and the codification of them 
was enlarged from time to time. The theory of Graf, Well- 
hausen, and Kuenen constantly makes an unwarrantable use of 
the argument from the non-observance to the non-existence 
of such laws as it wishes to eliminate from the early history of 
Israel. 

Thus —to illustrate the last two statements by the very 
plausible view of Dillmann—the latest portion of Lev. i—vii. 
is chap. iv. But this fact does not justify the late date which 
Wellhausen would assign to the passage on the principle, that, 
so long as the service of offerings existed as a prazis, there was 
no inducement to codify it.2 The record was no doubt made 
as the praxis grew; and codification does not so much altogether 
follow as accompany and reciprocally influence the prazis. 
Nor have we any right to assert that the more carefully legal- 
ized forms which belonged to the central sanctuary always 
followed the looser and more multiform habits of scattered high- 
places and sanctuaries. ‘Two or more forms of cultus may have | 
developed at the same time along different lines, and then have 
been codified simultaneously. How dependent upon custom 
the written law is, may be illustrated from the ordinances sepa- 
rating clean and unclean animals. What is an unclean animal? 
The reply of Ewald, Sommer, and Schultz is most intelligible. 
Those animals are clean which from time immemorial have 
really been used as food by the people.? 


1 Die geschichtlichen Biicher, p. 23. 2 Geschichte Israels, I. p. 62. 

3 See Schultz, Alttestamentliche Theologie, p. 341. Thus when in Deuteron- 
omy the grasshopper, which was reckoned clean in the law of Lev. xi. 21f., is 
left out of the list, an actual change in custom is implied as having taken place. 
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We may confidently assume that Moses did not in his legis- 
lation neglect the regulation of ritual. “In general,” says — 
Reuss,! “ we cannot think of a religion without cultus in Semitic 
antiquity.” Some of the distinctive features of the Israelitish 
ritual —such as those which concern the nature of the offer- 
ings, the treatment of the blood, the fat and the carcass — be- 
long to the most ancient legislation (see Exod. xxiii. 18, xxxiy. 
25; Lev. vii. 25-27, xix. 5-8). But the developed ritual is to 
be understood as Mosaic, only in the sense that it rests upon a 
Mosaic basis and conforms to the Mosaic type; and that the 
written record of the ritualistic laws was all by the hand of 
Moses we are nowhere told, and have ample reason to deny. 

The preceding observations enable us to understand the posi- 
tion of the earlier prophets, who, although they never imply that 
the law in their day was non-ritualistic, nor speak disparagingly 
of sacrifices and offerings as such, do nevertheless relatively . 
exalt the ethical and disparage the ritualistic, in a manner very 
difficult to reconcile with the belief that the entire Grundschrift 
then existed, and was recognized as part of the fundamental law 
of the nation revealed by Jehovah through Moses (see espe- 
cially Amos v. 25 and Jer. vii. 22). 

This general position touching the origin of that great 
Law book which enters into the composition of the present 
Pentateuch might be illustrated in many particulars. Of such 
illustrations we choose the few following. 

A. The Feasts. The feasts of passover and unleavened bread 
are represented by all the historical sources alike as having 
their origin in the beginnings of the national life (for the former, 
see Exod. xii. 1-138, 21-27; for the latter, Exod. xxiii, doje 
14-20, 34, 89, xiii. 3-10, xxxiv. 18; Deut. xvi. 1, 8). But 
according to Wellhausen,? the Mazzoth originally celebrated 
the Becinhing: as Pentecost did the end, of corn-harvest. By 
claiming that the earlier Jehovistic account reverses the relation 
of the Exodus and the passover feast (see Exod. x. 9 and viii. 
25 f.), and by assuming that Exod. xiii. 83-16 is the work of the 
Deuteronomic redactor, the same author would bring the his- 
toric testimony for the origin of this feast down to a late date. 
All we can affirm, then, is an ancient tradition that the escape 
from Egypt coincided with that spring festival which this nation 
kept in common with a large part of antiquity as a result of 
their nature-worship. But for the origin of Mazzoth in the 
1 Geschichte der heil. Schriften A. T., I. p. 80. 2 Geschichte Israels, I. p. 87 f. 
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beginning of harvest there is, as says Dillmann,! absolutely no 
proof; and against it may be urged that in all the laws of the 
festivals except Lev. xxiii. there is no allusion to the harvest, 
that its duration for seven days does not correspond to the one 
day of the Pentecost, and that the desert was no suitable place 


to celebrate a harvest-feast. We see, then, no reason to break 


the firm connection between these religious festivals and the 
early history of the nation; no reason, in the fact that they 
refer to the year’s course and correspond with the usages of 
other nations, why we should either distrust the history, or 
exclude the claim of revelation. 

B. Sanctifying of the First-born. There is uniformity of 
testimony from all the historical sources for the origin of this 
rite. In memory of the deliverance from Egypt, the first-born 


of man and beast were devoted to Jehovah. This historical 


connection is implied (Deut. xv. 19-xvi. 8) in the literary con- 
nection of the law of the first-born with that of the feast of 
unleavened bread, in the theory that the Levites were substi- 
tuted for the devoted first-born of the nation (Num. ii. 13 and 
viii. 17), and in the tradition of the address of Moses (Exod. 
xiii. 1-16; compare xxxiv. 18 f.). Such specific and legalized 
devotement and redemption of all the first-born of the nation 
is peculiar to the Israelites, and no other satisfactory reason 
for its enactment can be given than the one which lies in the 
alleged facts and their related ideas. By the deliverance from 
Egypt the entire nation became the possession of Jehovah, to 
be redeemed and to acknowledge its redemption in the person 
of its first-born children. 

C. Offerings and Sacrifices. In Exod. xxix. 388-46, the law 
of the daily burnt-offering is announced in connection with the 
same great event; viz., the redemption of Israel from Egypt by . 
Jehovah. But even this daily sacrifice of two year-old lambs 
Wellhausen considers? as smuggled into the Pentateuch ritual 
after the time of Ezra, and “factitious/y made a fundamental 
part of the service of God.” Dillmann fitly calls this opinion 
of Wellhausen a reductio ad absurdum of the critical principle, 
that every law which cannot be shown, by other books than 
the one in which it occurs, to have been in use, is to be assigned 
an origin subsequent to those books. The laws relating to 
offerings are, indeed, not given complete in any one place: the 
main collection of those relating to the five general classes being 

1 Exod. u. Lev., p. 581. 2 Ibid., I. p. 81 f. 
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found, Lev. i—vii.; while Lev. xxii. 17-80 and Num. xv. 1-16 
supplement this collection with respect to the animals allowed 
and the relations of the vegetable offerings to the animals used 
in the burnt and thank offerings, and Num. v. 5-10 and xy. 22- 
28 contain additional matter concerning the sin and trespass 
offering. This legalized system of sacrifices is referred to Moses 
for its institution. It is not said, on the one hand, that Moses 
invented all these forms of sacrifices ;! nor is it implied, on the 
other hand, that the custom of the nation subsequent to Moses- 
always complied with his Torah. The question is in each case 
pertinent: How far was the author right in ascribing the par- 
ticular law of sacrifices to the enactment of this one lawgiver? 

D. The Day of Atonement. According to many of the critics, 
this law is another fabrication resulting from the theoretical 
tendency of the later age of Judaism.2 These critics can find 
the germ of this observance only in the time of Ezekiel (xlv. 
18-20), who on the first of the first and seventh months ordains 
a great purification of the sanctuary. Wellhausen ®asserts that 
the great day of atonement (Lev. xvi.) was unknown to Jere- 
mniah, and not in force 444 B.C., the year of the publication of 
the Pentateuch by Ezra. But the introduction, after the time 
of the Exile, of such a feast into the ancient Book of the Law as 
a Mosaic institution, may be pronounced with Dillmann * abso- 
lutely incredible.” Indeed, we can test the value of the argu- 
mentum e silentio, as Wellhausen makes use of it, by this example. 
According, then, to this argument, the day of the atonement 
did not originate until the first century of the Christian era! 
For the first mention of it, outside of the Levitical law, occurs 
in Philo, Josephus, and the New Testament. That this festi- 
val is not mentioned in the prophetic legal writings is, consider- 
ing its nature, not very strange. It is more definitely a priestly 
affair, and must have been less impressive upon the popular 
religious life. The silence of Ezekiel concerning it is no more 
difficult to explain than his silence concerning the feast of 
Pentecost. The need of special days of purification was felt 
by other ancient nations, and was fostered by the Mosaic idea 
of moral purity in the worship of Jehovah. Moreover, traces 
of a remote antiquity appear in the law of Lev. xvi.: such are 


1 On the contrary, see Lev. i. 3, ii. 1, iii. 1, which imply only the regulation of 
existing custom. 

2 So Vatke, George, and Graf. 8 Tbid., I. p. 114. 

4 Acts xxvii. 9; Heb. ix. 13. 
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the ceremony with the goat (verses 10 and 21), and the promi- 
nence given to the ark (verses 2 and 18 f.). 

E. The Tabernacle. The following reasons led writers like 
Von Bohlen, George, Vatke, Noldeke, and De Wette, to regard 
the description of the tabernacle (Exod. xxv. ff.) as resting 
upon a fiction: (1) its costliness, (2) its elaborate art, (8) the 


brevity of the time allowed for the execution of the work, 


(4) the fact that no trace of its existence appears in the history 


-between Moses and the first temple. These objections except 


the last may be answered in detail, but even then the chief 
difficulties have not been reached. The history, according to 
Wellhausen,! only permits us to suppose that a tent may have 
existed as a covering for the ark in the Mosaic era, since we 
learn from Hos. ix. 6 that tents were among the most ancient 
coverings for idols. But the tabernacle of Exod. xxv. ff. is 
nowhere found in the veritable history of Israel as recorded in 
the books of Judges and 1 Kings. When we are told (2 Chron. 
i. 8 ff.) that Solomon solemnized his accession to the throne by 
a great sacrificial feast at Gibeon because the tabernacle and 
brazen altar of Moses were there, we are forced to notice, says 
Wellhausen, that the Chronicler is contradicting the earlier 
narrative of 1 Kings ii. 1-4. That the Chronicler misunder- 
stands the earlier narrative, Wellhausen thinks evident from the 
fact that he misuses the phrase, ‘‘a great Bamah.” 

The original tabernacle certainly appears to have been a 
much simpler affair than the one described in Exodus. It is 
called 319 On (tabernaculum testimonti ; oKyvy Tod paprupiov, 
LXX.; “tent of assembly,” Gesenius; Offenbarungs Zelt, Dill- 
mann). It does not seem to have been the sole place for offer- 
ing sacrifices, nor does the ark appear at first to have had there 
its sanctuary (see Num. x. 83). After the conquest of Canaan — 
the tabernacle and ark appear at Shiloh, where through the 
period of the Judges until the death of Eli we find the chief 
sacred place of the nation. Upon the founding of the new 
sacred place on Zion by David, the ark is brought from Kirjath- 
jearim, and a new tabernacle made for it (2 Sam. vi. 17; com- 
pare 1 Kings i. 39, i. 28-380); this tabernacle was the one 
brought by Solomon into his temple (1 Kings viii. 4). Early 
in the time of the kings, then, neither the Mosaic tabernacle, 
nor —as we judge from all the critical indications as to the 
date of this part of the ritualistic law — its description in Exod. 

1 Geschichte Israels, I. p. 40 f. 
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xxv. ff., were in existence. It may be held that this description 
gives many features of the tabernacle in its more magnificent 
condition, under David; while the norm and law of it belong 
to Moses. We must believe that the temple of Solomon was 
copied from this tabernacle, rather than the description of the 
tabernacle given according to an ideal of the second temple, — 
since this second temple was only a weak imitation of the first, 
without its ark and cherubs and magnificence, — unless we are 
ready to reverse the entire order of the history. 

F. The Priesthood. Upon the difficult and important ques- 
tion as to the origin and nature of the Levitical priesthood, we 
can affirm neither one of the two extreme opinions. We do 
not believe that the origin of the distinctive priesthood of the 
sons of Aaron is of post-I’xilian legislation, and was prepared 
for by Ezekiel, who (xliv. 6-16) degrades the Levites from 
their ancient position of equality, and assigns the priestly pre- 
rogatives, formerly enjoyed by the entire tribe, to the sons of 
Zadok! But neither can we accept any of the attempts which 
have been made to reconcile the legislation of the middle books 
with the historical position imphed in Deuteronomy and the 
historical portions of the Old Testament.2— An examination of 
the above-mentioned passage in Ezekiel shows us that the 
prophet is constructing by progressive approaches —so to 
speak —an ideal priesthood for his ideal temple with its ideal 
service. But in degrading the Levites for their infidelity, and 
in making a few faithful ones from a selected branch of the 
priestly family alone worthy of this ideal honor, he supposes 
himself to be re-enacting the proper and ancient order of things. 
He regards this order as having been disturbed by the illegiti- 
mate practices of the era immediately preceding. He does not 
create, but presupposes, the legitimacy of this distinction (com- 
pare xl. 45 f., xlii. 13, xliii. 19). Furthermore, even in Deut- 
eronomy we find the germ of a distinction between the priests 
and other Levites, as that distinction is made in the full Leviti- 
eal law. Thus (Deut. xxvii. 9 ff.) the priests are distinguished 
from the tribe out of which they sprung; and, although any 
Levite on settling himself at Jerusalem is not to be excluded 
from the priestly functions and revenues, yet only those Levites 


1 See Kuenen, Theol. Tijdschr., III. p. 463; and Wellhausen, Ibid., I. p. 
127 f. 

2 See especially Curtiss, De Aaronitici Sacerdotii Origine, and Levitical Priests, 
Edinburgh, 1877. 
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who are at the central sanctuary are considered as priests, in dis- 
tinction from those who wander about, exercising in an illegiti- 
mate manner their priestly functions (xvii. 6 ff.). The house 
of Aaron appear to have held the priesthood at the national 
sanctuary of Shiloh (see especially Josh. xix. 51). The house 
of Eli, which we find exercising the priestly function as a tradi- 
tional inheritance reaching back to the Exodus (1 Sam. 11. 27 f.), 
is declared by the author of 1 Chron. xxiv. 8 f. to have been of 
the descent of Ithamar. 

But, on the other. hand, other portions of the Pentateuch 
and of the earlier historical books agree only partially with 
the view of the so-called Grundschrift touching the exclusive 
prerogative of the family of Aaron. In the ancient account 
of Exod. xxiv. 5, the young men of the nation are sent by 
Moses to make burnt-offerings; in the provisions for sacrifices 
(xx. 24 ff.), it seems implied that any Israelite may offer upon 
an altar to Jehovah. Not Aaron, but Moses and his attendant, 
who is an Ephraimite, are represented (xxxui. 8-11) as fre- 
quenting the sanctuary. The subsequent notices of ritual seem 
very unlike the stately and set forms of the Levitical laws.1 In 
the time of the earlier kings, the functions of sacrifice appear 
not to have been confined to priests. Saul offers sacrifices 
without rebuke for his profanity (1 Sam. xiv., xv.). David 
appears in priestly linen, wearing the ephod, and offers burnt- 
offerings and peace-offerings before the Lord (2 Sam. vi. 14, 
17 f.); Solomon pronounces the blessing at the close of the 
sacrifice (1 Kings viii. 22, 54,55). Moreover, it is difficult to 


interpret the Deuteronomic law so as to bring it into accord 
with that of this fundamental Law-book. The writer of Deut- 


eronomy seems to teach (x. 8, xvili. 5, 7}? that God at Sinai 
separated the entire tribe of Levi from the other tribes for the. 
exercise of priestly functions. So also (xxxiil. 8-11) are the 
Urim and Thummim and the ministration at the altar made 
the portion of the tribe. We are told (Exod. xix. 22 f.) of 
priests before the giving of the law; and Aaron himself is spo- 
ken of (Exod. iv. 14) as though he came to his distinction from 
his membership in the tribe. That the Deuteronomist uses the 


1 See the case of Samuel and Hannah in their approach to the sanctuary 
(1 Sam. iii. 3 f.). Wellhausen considers this (I. p. 134) to involve a ‘ colossal 
contradiction ’’ of the Priester-codew. 

2 It will scarcely do to refer the words, ‘‘ the Lord thy God hath chosen him ’’ 
(xviii. 5), to the priestly representative of the tribe; for see verse 7, the words, “‘as 
all his brethren the Levites do.” 
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terms “priests” and “Levites” or “sons of Levi” as though 
they were interchangeable, there can be no doubt.1 

We are brought, then, to the opinion, if not to the fixed con- 
clusion, that a difference of view and practice existed at differ- 
ent times as to the relations in which the Levites outside of 
the family of Aaron stood to this family touching the priestly 
rights and functions. The clergy were doubtless as tenacious 
of privilege under the Old-Testament religion as they have ever 
been. Sharp conflicts arose; for both traditional views had 
their foundations of truth in ancient laws and practices, run- 
ning back to the Mosaic era. 

5. The style and language of the so-called Grundschrift do 
not favor its late, not to say its post-Exilian, origin. It must 
be admitted, that upon these points the conclusions of criticism 
are very uncertain and conflicting; yet, on the whole, they jus- 
tify the above statement. As to style, what one critic regards 
as manifestly ancient on account of its concrete and objective | 
manner, another for that very reason pronounces guilty of all 
the circumstantiality and jejuneness of the post-Exilian and 
priestly redactor. As to the possibility of imitating or culti- 
vating the style of an age long remote, it is difficult to pro- 
nounce with confidence. The second Isaiah is instanced as a 
writer who was prevented by his peculiarly classic and noble 
cast of mind, and by his familiarity with the best models, from 
falling into the degeneracy of his age. Haggai, Zechariah, and 
Malachi, although subsequent to the Exile, belong with the 
writers of the previous age. Why may not, then, the Elohist 
so saturate himself with the style of the earlier books, and so 
enter into the spirit of the antiquity of his nation as he con- 
ceived it, that surprisingly few traces of the age in which he 
actually wrote shall appear in his writings? 

But what is the precise truth as to the grammar and ety- 
mology of the author of the Grundschrift? This question is 
still in dispute. The means for making the necessary compari- 
sons are few; and all our conclusions may be largely vitiated 
by our ignorance as to how we shall distinguish between writ- 
ings which are in a body of late date, and early writings into 
which certain words and phrases of late form have been intro- 
duced at a late date. Delitzsch is doubtless right in denying 
the correctness of many of the earlier statements of Graf, 
Popper, and Kuenen. But his own positive affirmation — 


1 See xvii. 9, 18, xviii. 1, xxi. 5, xxiv. 8, xxvii. 9, xxxi. 9, 
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*« The so-called Elohistic language is ancient throughout: ... 
there is no trace of the pecuhar exilic forms and syntax ” !— is 
at best very doubtful. The thorough examination of Ryssel 
led him to the following conclusions. The language of the 
Elohistic portions of the Pentateuch would assign them, so far 
as its Aramaizing is concerned, to the second period of the 
language ; viz., that between Josiah and 536 B.C. It is con- 
ceded by Ryssel, however, that certain parts of Numbers, in 

_ themselves considered, should be referred to the time of the 
later books of the Old Testament. But many of the conclu- 
sions of this author have been most seriously shaken by the 
searching criticism and independent research of Giesebrecht. 
According to this critic, a large proportion of the words and 
roots distinctive of the Elohist can be shown to be either Ara- 
maic or Aramaizing. 

Nevertheless, as the matter now stands, we find no sufficient 
reason to depart from the most general conclusions of the 
former critic, if only we allow due scope to the influences of 
the latest work of redaction upon the language of the writings: 
revised.” 

(1) The book of the Elohist can none of it have been com- 
posed subsequent to the Exile. 

(2) The laws belonging to the priestly service, garments; 
and ritual, are for the most part later than the rest, and were 
written in the second age of the language. 

(3) The principal part of the Elohist, the superior laws. and 
histories, belong to the earliest age of the language. 

The results arrived at by this somewhat detailed examination 
of the single case of the Hexateuch * may be made, after taking 


1 Introduction to Curtiss’s Levitical Priests, p. x. 

2 It was the first intent of the author to present in detail the argument from 
the style and language of the Grundschrift, but the lack of space and the techni- 
cal nature of the subject have prevented. It remains only to indicate some of the 
writings consulted: Riehm, Stud. u. Krit., 1868, pp. 350 ff., and 1872, 283 ff.; Well- 
hausen, Jahrbiicher fiir deutsche Theol., 1877, p. 457 [note]; Klostermann, Zeit- 
schrift fur luth. Theol., 1877, pp. 401 ff.; Ewald, Die Propheten, etc., II. p. 545 f.; 
Ryssel, De Elohistae Pentateuchici Sermone, Leipzig, 1878; Giesebrecht, Zeitschrift 
fiir die Alttestamentliche Wissenschaft, 1881, pp. 177-276. 

8 So much more space than its intrinsic importance might seem to demand has 
been given to the Hexateuch, for the following among other reasons: (1) The great — 
activity and interest at present manifested in this criticism; (2) The intricacy of 
the problem, which fits its discussion to present all the lights and shadows of the 
general work of Biblical Criticism; (8) The importance of the discussion with ref- 
erence to our conceptions of Old-Testament history and revelation; (4) The fact 
that in this case criticism makes out the most complete refutation of that tradi- 
tional view which has been mistakenly supposed to be essential to a true doctrine 
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into account the modifications appropriate to each case, to cover 
all the composite works of Sacred Scripture. Of such works 
many of the books of the Old Testament are examples, although 
no other one can be called a growth in the same sense in which 
the word applies to the Hexateuch. In the New Testament, 
the Synoptic Gospels and the Acts — and they only in a much- 
modified form — constitute the sole examples. These different 
examples of composite structure exhibit the same phenomena 
in different degrees: they may all, with perhaps the exception 
of Proverbs, be contrasted with the Hexateuch in this respect, 
that they show a unity of authorship uniting all the composite 
material, while the Hexateuch shows rather a unity of redac- 
tion. Indeed, in the other cases, although with varying de- 
grees of emphasis, the unity of authorship is the emphatic 
consideration. 

The following few words will suffice with reference to the 
‘ease of Chronicles, Ezra, and Nehemiah. That these three 
books were originally but one work of the same author, has 
been confidently affirmed as an assured result of criticism by 
such critics as Zunz, Ewald, Bertheau, Dillmann, Graf, Néldeke, 
and Schrader. This view was pronounced problematic by 
Bleek; according to Nagelsbach, it is still by no means beyond 
the borders of scientific controvertibility. That the books of 
Ezra and Nehemiah were both written by Ezra, is the tradition 
of the Talmud; that Ezra-Nehemiah was originally one work, 
may be regarded as fairly established. Assuming that this 
complex book was by the same author as the two books of 
Chronicles, the composite nature of the contents of the whole, 
when regarded as.united under one work of authorship, raises 
many interesting inquiries. We have the difficult task of de- 
tecting the sources of which this author, who was also a re- 
dactor, made use. It is enough for our present purpose to 
assert, that these sources are really historical, and are used by 
the author in good faith, although not without large influence 
from his. own conceptions of the history and religion belonging 
properly to ancient Israel. That Ezra and Nehemiah bear this 
trustworthy historical character, can scarcely be denied: this 
fact is a witness to the like character of Chronicles, on the the- 
ory of modern criticism that they all were written by the same 
author. And yet the nature of the different parts of this com- 


of Sacred Scripture; (5) The inaccessibility of most of the material to the reader 
of English only. 
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posite and complex whole varies widely. Even in Ezra-Nehe- 
miah several sources must be acknowledged. In Ezra vii. 27- 
ix., the person Ezra speaks in the first person; in Ezra vii. 1-11 
and x., the same person is spoken of. Neh. i. 1-vii. 5 seems to 
have been written by the person Nehemiah; perhaps also x. 1- 
87 and xii. 27-42, but apparently not xii. 1-26; while from xii. 
4 on, we have again the work of the same author. We seem, 
then, to have in the Book of Nehemiah a work of the person 
Nehemiah which has been interpolated in certain passages ; and 
then the whole has been worked over, and incorporated into 
the Book Ezra-Nehemiah. 

Chronicles is the most extended. and elaborate historical 
work of the Old Testament: its history reaches from Adam to 
the end of the Exile under Cyrus. All our previous conclu- 
sions, therefore, teach us to believe that the character of the 
book — since its late composition is undoubted—must depend 
upon the sources to which the author had access, and the use 
which he made of them. That the chronicler was acquainted 
with our canonical books of Samuel and Kings, has been held 
by Graf, Ewald, Bleek, by Bertheau in his later view, and with 
qualifications by Dillmann; it has been denied by Keil, Hiiver- 
nick, and others; it has been called by Zockler the zpédrov 
weddos of Graf's theory of this book. We believe that the 
author of Chronicles used writings which were substantially 
identical with our present books of Samuel and Kings; but we 
deny that he, out of pure subjectivity and caprice, changed 
these sources. Other sources than Samuel and Kings can be 
pointed out in this composition, especially the work to which 
reference is frequently made; viz., “the Book of the Kings of 
Israel and Judah.” The spirit of the work is undoubtedly 
somewhat intensely Levitical and ritualistic: this spirit has to 
some extent not only given tone to the work, but has also con- 
trolled the management of its material. The character of the 
work is secondary, and its representations of history on the 
whole not so trustworthy as those of the earlier books. But 
all this may be admitted without finding ground to consider it 
wholly unhistorical, or to accuse its author of arbitrary and 
unscrupulous falsifying of history. And, according to the prin- 
ciples of judgment already established, all this may be admitted 
without denying the work a place in Sacred Scripture. : 

The origin of the Synoptic Gospels is the most wonderful of 
all literary problems: in itself considered, and in its relations to 
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our theme, this problem is among the most important. But 
after what has already been said in this and preceding chapters, 
a very brief statement rather than a discussion of the subject 
will suffice. The problem, as related to the doctrine of Sacred 
Scripture, concerns both the origin and nature of the contents 
of these Gospels, and also the personality of their authors. 

In considering the origin and nature of the contents of the 
Synoptie Gospels, as related to the origin and nature of Sacred 
Scripture, we are forced to regard very remarkable phenomena, 


both of similarity and of difference. The phenomena of differ-_ 


ence are such as belong to a real authorship and authorial 
unity, and yet this authorship and unity are of a peculiar 
kind. That different writers will differ in narrating the same 
history is an inevitable result of their authorship. This differ- 
ence will involve the selection and management of their mate- 
rial, the order and style of their composition, the pragmatic and 
dogmatic complexion of their product, the minutiae of the selec- 
tion and arrangement of words. It is already evident that the 
writers of the Synoptic Gospels do thus differ among them- 
selves, and are therefore authors in the full meaning of the 
term. But that writers of narratives whose work it is to give 
a brief picture of the same events and the same personality 
should agree as do the first three Evangelists, this is a rare and 
stimulating phenomenon. And these writers do agree, not only 
in having the same general progress and main divisions of their 


‘ 


history, but also in tying together certain groups of incidents, © 


in surprisingly extended and exact verbal coincidence, in the 
common use of rare words and turns of expression, and in the 
phrasing of certain quotations from the Old Testament in which 
they together depart from both the Hebrew and the LXX.1 

To explain these complicated phenomena of agreement and 
difference we are obliged, therefore, to rely upon the power of 
the constructive imagination, as that power is furnished and 


guided by the results of careful criticism. The general reasons’ 


for the phenomena may, indeed, be understood and described 
without great difficulty: The contents of the Synoptic Gospels 
are themselves the result of a previous process of preaching, 
writing, hearing, and reflecting; they are, moreover, related, 
one to another, in some form and order of acquaintance, and in 
the use made by one author of the materials furnished or used 


1 For a description of these phenomena, see articles by the author in the Bibli- 
otheca Sacra, January and April, 1869. 
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by the others. But when we attempt with greater precision 
to discriminate and describe the precise extent and order of 
this process, our critical means fail us. After all the previous 
researches have been taken into the account, we cannot fix with 
absolute confidence upon the order of the origin (Matthew, 
Mark, Luke; or Mark, Matthew, Luke; or Matthew, Luke, 
Mark) of the Synoptic Gospels.t Nor can we tell how many 
and what sources Luke acknowledged himself to be using; or 
what precise form (if any) of the translation of an Aramaic 
Matthew, or a Greek Ady, may silently lie underneath the pres- 
ent First Gospel; or perhaps whether some more original form 
of Mark may not have preceded the present Gospel. We find 
good grounds for accepting what may be called the prevalent 
critical view, —in spite of the objections of Keim and others, — 
viz., that the priority among the Synoptic Gospels in their pres- 
ent form plainly belongs to Mark.2. We might proceed with 
hypothesis, and describe a supposable form of constructing the 
Synoptic Gospels. But, whatever form this hypothesis might 
take, it is important to notice that the following three classes 
of elements would enter into each one of these Gospels: (1) 
elements of oral tradition, whether as fixed by the early preach- 
ing of the gospel, or as coming to the author's knowledge by 
verbal communication of some one informant; (2) elements 
from previous written documents, whether one or two of our 
canonical Gospels, or one or more of the written sources out of 
which these Gospels were formed; (3) elements of personal 
reflection and individual lnguistic and other authorial pecu- 
harities. 

As to the personality of the authors of the Synoptic Gospels, 
we have, what we do not have in the case of the Pentateuch as 
a whole, the assistance of a tradition which can justify itself 
against the attacks of criticism. None of these Gospels, indeed, 
can in its present form be traced to an apostle: it is even 
doubtful how far any one of the written sources used by them 


1 No other résumé of the state of the case, and proposal of a probable theory for 
these relations, is perhaps on the whole so captivating as that given by Weiss, 
Leben Jesu, I. pp. 24-84. The oldest of all the sources of our present Gospels is 
the Greek translation of that Aramaic version of the sayings of our Lord which 
was made by the Apostle Matthew. Mark was constructed on the basis of tradi- 
tion derived from Peter, and with the use of the original Matthew; Mark and this 
original Matthew were both used by the present writer of the First Gospel. 

2 The priority of Mark among the Synoptic Gospels in their present form ap- 
pears more evident as seen in the comparative and party-colored text of Rush- 
brooke’s Synopticon, London, 1880. 
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was an apostolic work. But two of the three — viz., Mark, and 
with especial confidence Luke — may be claimed to have been 
the work of trained and trusted companions of apostles. Of 
our present Matthew, the author must remain unknown; but 
the contents of this work, either through the other Evangelists 
or through some writing common to them all, may be indirectly 
connected with the personality of an apostle. That this apostle 
was the one according to (xaré) whom the Gospel is affirmed 
by the ancient tradition to have been constituted, there is good 
reason to believe. 

We may sum up the case of the Synoptic Gospels, regarded 
as works of composite contents put together by minds who 
imparted enough of their own thought and ideas to the contents 
to justify us in calling them true authors of the works, in the 
following way. The contents of these writings came to their 
authors at second or later hand. They are, however, histori- 
cally verified for the substance of their statement by all the 
proofs belonging to such contents, and they are indirectly ref- 
erable to apostolic and early Christian authority. So far as 
the elements contributed to the contents by the authors of the 
writings are concerned, they may be referred in two instances 
to men who were companions of apostles. In the remaining 
instance, the composition must be left to speak for itself; this 
witness to itself it gives by the very nature of the composition 
in such manner as to satisfy all reasonable demands. In all 
three cases the contents are such as to make pre-eminent claim 
to the title of Sacred Scripture; for they are substantially true 
records, written in the spirit and from the point of view fur- 
nished by revelation, of the life and teaching of Him who is the 
centre of all Scripture, and of all revelation as well. Moreover, 
this claim from the nature of the contents is enforced by the 
fact that the personality of the authors is both the channel of 
apostolic impulse and inspiration as promised by Christ to his 
apostles, and also the seat of Christian inspiration as vouchsafed 
to all believers. 

We consider now the cases of those books which have an 
undoubted unity of authorship in the stricter sense of the word ; 
we consider them as illustrated in the capital instance of the 
Gospel of John. In this instance the personality of the author 
is raised to the highest grade of importance. Of the Hexateuch 
we may say, that, when once its composite nature and various 
origin is pointed out, we have only a literary interest in the 
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question, who wrote each separate part of the entire record. 
In respect to that part of Deuteronomy which the author of 
the entire book refers to Moses as his written version of his 
own Torah, we have, indeed, a further interest: we have this 
interest, that the author should be correct in making the claim 
when understood as he intended to make it. But even if we 
could not substantiate this claim, we might simply have to con- 
fess again in this instance the general truth: The writers of 
Sacred Scripture were not critics, and were not made infallible 
in their estimate of the date and authorship of the writings 
which they employed as sources. But with regard to such a 
book as the Gospel of John, the whole aspect of our inquiries 
is changed. The inquiry into the authorship of any writing in 
Sacred Scripture, which has a clear claim to be esteemed the 
product of one mind and heart, necessarily lays emphasis upon 
the quality of that mind and heart. Sometimes we can discover 
this quality only by the writing itself. This is the case with 
the Epistle to the Hebrews, on the quite certain conclusion that 
it was not the product of the Apostle Paul. This is the case 
with the Apocalypse, on the probable conclusion that it was not 
written by the Apostle John. This is the case also with por- 
tions of Isaiah and Zechariah, on the assumption that they were 
not written by the prophets of those names; and so with most 
of the Psalms, and with passages scattered throughout many of 
the Old-Testament writers. We do not know who were the 
authors of these portions of Sacred Scripture; but many of 
them we hold to be in the highest sense sacred and inspired, 
on the ground that the contents of the writings are obviously 
sacred, and obviously show their authors to have been men of 
inspired mind and heart. In such cases we may be quite indif- 
ferent, except as we are interested in all such literary problems, | 
to the question of authorship. Some one composed these writ- 
ings; they are with us as portions of Sacred Scripture; they 
are more or less obviously the work of inspired men. What, 
then, if others than David composed hymns of praise, aspiration, 
confession, to Jehovah? What if some one better than Solo- 
mon exhort us to wisdom by proverbs? And if the second 
Isaiah is not also the fitst, he is certainly quite as much beloved 
and blessed of God in his prophecy as was that earlier prophet 
whose work has been united with his in the same manuscript- 
roll. If the so-called second Isaiah be an unknown prophet, he 
is none the less the “great unknown.” To be sure, in cases 
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where the dispute as to authorship lies between a known apos- 
tolic and an unknown non-apostolic source, we cannot regard 
it as a question of merely literary import. We should certainly 
be inclined to regard Hebrews differently, if we knew it to be 
the work of the Apostle Paul; the Apocalypse also, if we knew 
it to be the work of the Apostle John. But even in such cases, 
we have only to substitute —the contents remaining the same 
—the guaranty of Christian inspiration in the apostolic age for 
the guaranty of apostolic inspiration according to the special 
promises and opportunities of the chosen eye-and-ear witnesses 
of Jesus Christ. 

But in the case of the Fourth Gospel the inquiry is a much 
more serious one. We shall not say that the genuineness of 
John’s Gospel is a question of life or death with our present 
conception of Christianity; for this conception would remain 
substantially the same if constructed from the Christian con- 
sciousness upon the elements of fact and doctrine given in the 
other writings of the New Testament. And yet, what other 
writing of the New Testament has so influenced this conception 
as the Gospel ascribed to the Apostle John? What other has 
so moulded Christian experience? We cannot rashly assert 
what changes in doctrine and life would be wrought by the 
accepted proof that this writing is a forgery, its alleged history 
of subjective origin, its doctrine of Christ the semi-Gnostic 
speculations of the second century. That such a case is vastly 
more important than that of any of the alleged spurious Epis- 
tles, or of Daniel, there can be no doubt. The history of the 
Canon will show us why, for instance, the Second of Peter, or 
James, or Canticles, or Daniel, can never make the same claim 
to acceptance which belongs to the undisputed books of Sacred 
Scripture. Moreover, the contents of these books are not to be 
compared for importance with the contents of John. 

For the full treatment of this most important critical inquiry, 
the reader must be referred to the standard authorities! We 
shall only present some of the salient points as they are most 
intimately related to our general theme. 

We begin by asserting the great antecedent improbability, 
not to say full impossibility, that such a forgery should be com- 
mitted and foisted in the writings of the early Christian Church. 


1 For the literature of this question, see Gregory’s Appendix to the English 
translation of Luthardt’s work, ‘St. John the Author of the Fourth Gospel,” 
Edinburgh, 1875; and article in Smith’s Bible Dictionary (American ed.), 
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Késtlin1! has attempted, indeed, to show how by the two forces 
of conservatism and progress, operating upon the material of 
the Old Testament, a history might be changed in character by 
the substitution of idea for fact. Thus that idealzing way of 
construing the Old Testament which is met with in Paul (for 
instance, Gal. iv. 22), and throughout Hebrews, developed into 
the method used in the writings of Justin, Tertullian, Lactan- 
tius, and the Epistle of Barnabas. Justin is so certain that 
the Jewish codices ought to contain these needed passages of 
Seripture, as frequently to charge the Jews with having ex- 
punged them.? In the epistles ascribed to Ignatius, the same 
idealizing process 1s apphed to the person and history of Jesus. 
The Christology of the Epistle to the Trallians finds itself much 
too lofty and mystical to conform to the facts as given by the 
Synoptic Gospels. In Ignatius? the birth of Jesus is accompa- 
nied by the appearance of a star which outshines all the others, 
and gathers them about itself; his baptism is no longer the 
pious conformity to a religious custom, but takes place wa ro 
mada 75 vowp kalapion.* The very natural fact that there was 
great popular eagerness to hear traditions concerning Christ 
and the apostles resulted, Késtlin thinks, in much looseness of 
principle and practice for the sake of gratifying this eagerness. 
Soon strong motives to refer constantly to the apostolic au- 
thority as a source of doctrine were everywhere felt, such 
motives were partly apologetic, partly irenic, partly anti-hereti- 
cal. Moreover, there was not the same reverence which the 
Church afterward felt for the apostles, with respect to the use 
of their names and the effort closely to follow them in doctrine. 
These appeals to apostolic authority to apologize for Chris- 
tianity, to pacify the Church, to oppose heretics, and to set 
forth new doctrine with prestige, resulted, therefore, in many | 
pseudo-apostolic writings. 

As to the diligence and discrimination of the early Church 
with respect to pseudonymous literature, when applying for 
admission to the Canon, we shall remark elsewhere. It is 
enough to say here, that the Gospel of John constitutes a case 
largely unlike any other pseudonymous work, whether actually 
received into the Canon or applying for such reception at the 
hands of the early Church. This writing is prevented from 
the comparison with any other case of pseudonymous Christian 


1 Die pseudonyme Literatur der altesten Kirche, Theol, Jahrbb. 1851, p. 149 f. 
2 Dial. cum Tryph., 71, 72, 73, 120. 3 Ep. ad Eph., c. 19. 4 Ibid., c. 18. 
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writing: (1) by the subtle way in which it claims apostolic au- 
thorship as contrasted with the general ethical character of the 
book; (2) by the fact that its history requires careful analy- 
sis to reconcile it with the synoptic history, while the differ- 
ences are great and obvious; (8) by the fact that a case cannot 
be made out against the author as perverting any of the facts 
of history for subjective considerations; (4) by the superior 
scrutiny which the very contents of the book challenge; and, 
finally (5), by the fact that the acknowledgment of the book as 
presumably genuine can be traced back too early to admit of 
its foisting in as a forgery. It should require, then, the very 
strongest proof to convince us that such a work was composed 
and accepted within the early Church, although spurious and 
unauthentic. : 

We turn now to the establishing of the last of the above- 
mentioned objections to the possibility of regarding the Fourth 
Gospel as ungenuine. That the external evidence for the Gos- 
pel of John shows no weakness or gap which justifies the denial 
of its genuineness, is admitted by some of the opponents of that 
genuineness; thus Keim?! admits that the external testimonies 
reach about as far back in its case as in that of any one of the 
Evangelists. We note at this point the important truth, that 
criticism has been growing more conservative upon this ques- 
tion, and that there has been a recession from the late dates 
fixed by Baur and Schwegler. Few now venture to fix the 
writing and promulgation of this Gospel later than 140 A.D.; 
while Keim at one time dropped the date of its origin down 
even to 100-117.2. As to the existence of a uniform and firmly 
fixed tradition of the Church in the second half of the second 
century, we need present little evidence; for the fact is not 
disputed, and neither is the fact that the tradition of this period 
underlies all the subsequent forms of tradition. Irenaeus 
(} 202), whose connections with Asia Minor make his testimony 
especially valuable, designates John as the latest of our Evan- 
gelists, and reports that he wrote his Gospel during his resi- 
dence in Ephesus, and directed it against the errors of Cerinthus 
and the Nicolaitans.2 He regards it as a kind of moral necessity 
that there should be four, and only four, Gospels. Clement of 


1 Geschichte Jesu, 1867-1872, I. p. 137. 

2 See Mangold’s note in Bleek, Einl. in das N. T., p. 258 f. ; Dr. Ezra Abbot, 
Authorship of the Fourth Gospel, p. 11 f. 

8 Adv. Haer., III. 1, 1, and 11, 1. 4 III. 11, 8 and 9. 
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Alexandria reports that John wrote last of the Evangelists, and 
because he perceived that in the other Evangelists the things 
somatic were made evident (ra cuparixd dedyAwrar), and that at 
the request of his followers, and inspired by the Holy Spirit, he 
composed it as a pneumatic Gospel (avevparixov ebayyeduov).} 
When we add to these most direct testimonies such others as 
might be gathered from individual writers and from the pres- 
ence of this Gospel in the earliest lists of canonical New-Testa- 
ment Scripture, we are founding in assured facts an argument 
which reaches back beyond the facts themselves. This general 
and unquestioning acceptance, involves a preceding process. 
Different critics may differ as to the amount of time necessary 
for the completion of this process, but none can fairly admit 
that the case is not so strong as to need much evidence for its 
overthrow. It is undoubted truth, that in the last quarter of 
the second century the scattered parts of the Christian commu- 
nity had already for some time come unquestioningly to regard 
the Fourth Gospel as the work of the Apostle John. 

In examining history for traces of the existence of this Gos- 
pel previous to the middle of the second century, the amount 
and clearness of the evidence recognized will depend largely 
upon the presumptions taken into the examination. Those who 
find these traces unsatisfactory err in one or more of the three 
following ways: they expect a different kind and degree of evi- 
dence from that which belongs to the age; they make an un- 
warranted use of the argument from the silence of the ancient 
authors; they readily resort to supposititious and assumed apoc- 
ryphal writings to account for the very phenomena for which 
the admission of the existence of John’s Gospel is itself the best 
account. The meagre and indirect and disputable nature of 
much of the testimony is explained (1) by the paucity of early | 
Christian writings; (2) by the loose and uncertain character of 
all the citations (even from the Old Testament) which these 
writings contain; (8) by the fact that no definite canonical 
authority had as yet been given to any of the New-Testament 
writings; and, in many cases, (4) by the nature of the treatise, 
or the persons addressed, where the alleged citation occurs. 

The shifting use of the argumentum e silentio characterizes 
the entire controversy. Hilgenfeld? asserted in 1850 that the 
Clementine Homilies contained not a single example of the use 


1 Eusebius, Hist. Eccl., VI. 14. 
2 Krit. Untersuch. iiber d. Ev. Justins, p. 388. 
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of John. But when in 1853 Dressel edited, from a codex in 
the Vatican, the missing conclusion of the Homilies, there 
appeared in it! a significant citation from John’s narrative of 
the man born blind (ix. 2, 3). The other “echoes” from this 
Gospel contained in the Homilies could then no longer —as 
Hilgenfeld had formerly done — be assigned to a supposititious 
source in the Gospel of Peter. The silence of the Homilies 
could no longer be claimed to show that the Fourth Gospel did 
not exist prior to 160. But the paucity of citations could still 
be made to show that it was then regarded as somewhat new 
and interloping. 

The ready assumption of new and unknown apocryphal writ- 
ings, or of passages suited to meet the case from writings about 
which little more than the name is known, was more resorted 
to some years since than of late. Thus Davidson? was ready 
to follow the expedient of Volkmar and others, when pressed to 
acknowledge an objective connection between Justin and John. 
Beth Justin and the author of the Clementine Homilies, it was 
affirmed, drew from the “Gospel according to the Hebrews.” 
Davidson was even ready to assert the priority of Justin to John. 
And “Supernatural Religion,” in order to escape the charge 
of temerity which it brings against Tischendorf for claiming 
Justin as a witness for the Fourth Gospel, labors through some 
fifty pages to the conclusion that “the writings of Justin not 
only do not furnish the slightest evidence of its existence, but 
offer presumptive testimony against its apostolical origin.” 3 
But that Justin was acquainted with the Fourth Gospel can be 
maintained from his doctrine of the Logos; for, although Justin 
was probably much affected upon this point by Philo and the 
Alexandrine philosophy, he could have derived his doctrine of 
the incarnation from this Gospel alone.* That the doctrine 
of Justin is developed from that of the Gospel, Professor Drum- 
mond and others have placed beyond reasonable doubt. Indeed, 
after the examination which Dr. Ezra Abbot has given to the 
claim that the celebrated passage in the sixty-first chapter of 
the apology is so unlike John iii. 8-5 that it could not have 


1 Hom. XIX. 22. 

2 Introduction to the Study of the New Testament, London, 1868, II. p. 374 f. 

8 Vol. II. pp. 271-316. 

4 See especially the phrase év@pwros yevouevos, Apol., I. ec. 5, 23; and ascore of ref- 
erences given by Dr. Ezra Abbot, Ibid. p. 42. Compare the articles by Professor 
Drummond from which these references are largely taken, Theol. Rev., 1877, April 
and July. 
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been quoted from the Gospel, the controversy upon this point 
may be said to be closed. It may also be said to be settled 
once for all, that Justin was acquainted with the Gospel of 
John. Hilgenfeld! admits the use of John by Justin in an iso- 
lated and subordinate way. Keim? says, “It is easy to show 
that the Martyr had before his eyes a whole series of Johannean 
passages.” Weizsicker 3 has declared that the writings of Jus- 
tin are full of the echoes of the doctrine of the Logos in John. 
We have evidence in Justin Martyr, then, which carries the 
promulgation of the Fourth Gospel at least a decade or two 
back of the middle of the second century. For the First Apol- 
ogy of this author must in all likelihood be placed somewhere 
between the extreme dates, —138 A.D. and 155 A.D. (Keim), 
—and probably belongs to the years 146-148. 

Several unmistakable citations from John in the Oratio ad 
Graecos of Tatian, a pupil of Justin; the existence of at least 
two attempts at a harmony, involving the use of this Gospel, 
soon after the middle of the second century; the citation from 
1 John iv. 3, in the Epistle of Polycarp to the Philippians, on 
the only tenable supposition that Gospel and Epistle are by the 
same author;* the charge of Tertullian against Marcion that 
he rejected the Gospels quae propria et sub Apostolorum nomine 
eduntur, regarded as giving the very probable opinion of the 
Church Father that this heretic about 140 A.D. rejected John ;° 
the acquaintance of Papias with the Gospel, which is proved by 
direct testimony to his acquaintance with the First Epistle, and 
by several forms of indirect testimony,® — these and other lines 
of evidence carry back the argument to a like antiquity. 

But still other evidence seems to reach back yet farther, and 
even into the first quarter of the second century. This more 
ancient evidence is in part derived from the unchallenged use 
of this Gospel which was made by the Gnostic sect of the 
Valentinians. That this sect did make use of this Gospel, 


1 Evangelien, p. 346; and Hinl. in Jas N. T., p. 734. 

2 Geschichte Jesu, I. p. 138. 

3 See article in the Jahrbiicher fiir deutsche Theologie, 1867. 

4 Tt is only as influenced by the desire to disprove the genuineness of the Gos- 
pel, that Baur, Schwegler, Zeller, and Hilgenfeld could deny the identity of its 
authorship with that of the First Epistle. 

._ 5 Adv. Marc., IV. 3. 

6 Keim admits the acquaintance of Papias with the Fourth Gospel, but thinks 
that Papias did not regard it as of apostolic authority. So Hilgenfeld, Der Kanon, 
p: 25. As to the significance of the ‘‘ silence of Eusebius,’’ we shall consider the 
true view in the chapter on the Canon. 
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Irenaeus assures us in the following words: “Hi autem qui 
a Valentino sunt eo quod est secundum Joannem plenissime 
utentes.”! A pupil of Valentinus, Ptolemaeus, in his Epistle to 
Flora,” ascribes John i. 3 to “the apostle.” Tertullian repre- 
sents Valentinus as himself making use of John for the establish- 
ing of his false doctrine. But the date of Ptolemaeus’ work is 
at the earliest not the other side of 150 A.D. (so Bleek), and 
the testimony of Irenaeus may be held to be valid only for the 
sects in his own day. We are then thrown upon the statement 
of Tertullian in proof that Valentinus himself was acquainted 
with the Fourth Gospel, —a statement which has been as much 
over-maligned by some as it has been over-estimated by others. 
Confirmatory evidence to this statement seems to be afforded 
by the writing of Hippolytus, first edited by E. Miller under the 
title “ Origenis Philosophumena,” Oxford, 1851. In this writ- 
ing (VI. c. 33, 34) the Devil is called 6 dpywv rod Kécpov Trovrov 
(compare John xii. 31, xiv. 30, xvi. 11), and John x. 8 is given 
as the word of Christ (VI. c. 85). The Philosophumena con- 
tain abundant references to the ideas and words of the Gos- 
pel, and these ideas and words are attributed to the earliest 
of the Gnostic sects. But the loose manner of citation (¢704), 
and the compounding of the various sects into one Gnostic 
system without distinctions of time and development of doc- 
trine, do not permit us to affirm with certainty that Hippolytus 
cites from Valentinus. When, however, this same writing 
(VII. 22) cites a lengthy passage, with apparently verbal 
accuracy, from Basilides,* another founder of a Gnostic sect; 
and when this citation contains a passage from the prologue of 
the Gospel (i. 9), and an utterance of Jesus at the marriage at 
Cana, the argument becomes all that could be required. The 
attempt to make out that Hippolytus is here only citing a later 
Graecized form of the Gnostic system is only a subterfuge. 
Basilides about the year 125 A.D. used the Gospel of John.® 
Without asserting the worthlessness of undoubted references ® 
to the Gospel in the Ignatian Epistles, on account of doubts as to 


1 Adv. Haer., ITI. 11, 7. 2 Epiphanius, XXXIII. 3. 

8 De praesc. Haer., c. 38. 4 See De Groot, Basilides, ed. Leipzig, 1868. 

5 See Abbot, Authorship of the Fourth Gospel, p. 85 f., for a brief statement 
of the present state of critical opinion. See Jacobi, Zeitschrift fiir Kirchenge- 
schichte, 1876-1877, pp. 481-544; and Hilgenfeld, Zeitschrift f. wissenschaftliche 
Theologie, 1878, pp. 228-250, — for two recent discussions on opposite sides. 

6 Such is the reference to Jolin iv. and vi., which is made in both the shorter 
Greek and the Syriac recensions of Ep. ad Rom., ¢. 7. 
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their date, genuineness, and integrity of text, we are willing to 
dispense with the help of their evidence. 

But we have in the New Testament itself two confirmatory 
witnesses for the genuineness of the Gospel of John. That the 
entire chap. xxi. is by a later hand than that of the body of 
the writing (probably, with the exception of verse 24 f., by the 
author of the book), seems evident from the close of the pre- 
ceding chapter, and especially from the declaration of xxi. 24, 
Without doubt the person who affirms of himself and others, 
“ We know (oldauev) that Ais witness is true (4AnOys abrod 7) paprupia 
éoriv),” is an unknown witness to the most ancient acceptance 
of the Gospel. But this chapter is itself found in the earliest 
MSS. and translations. That 2 Pet. i. 14 recognizes the tradi- 
tion which underlies John xxi. 18, we are confident; although 
the uncertainty of the date of the Epistle renders uncertain 
the value of its supposed testimony to the Gospel. 

In opposition to this evidence, which carries the traces of the 
Fourth Gospel, with as strong probability as fitly belongs to the 
case, back into the first quarter of the second century, there is 
nothing to allege. Opponents of its genuineness on critical 
erounds are not to be found in the history of early Christianity, 
whether in the Church Catholic or among the sects. The im- 
port of the statement of Irenaeus,! which is preserved only in 
the Latin translation, when he speaks of certain ones who 
‘illam speciem non admittunt quae est secundum Joannis 
evangelium,” is not quite clear. Probably these heretics are 
the so-called Alogi who denied that this Gospel was by John, 
— the same persons of whom Epiphanius speaks.2- Those who 
held these views attempted to justify them in part by pointing 
out historical contradictions between John and the Synoptists. 
But the real source of their opposition to the Gospel was their | 
opposition to every thing deemed fanatical; and so to the Logos 
doctrine, and especially to the claim of the Montanists that their 
leader was the Paraclete promised in John.? The worthlessness 
of their critical judgment is seen in the fact that they ascribed 
the Gospel to Cerinthus. 

From the days of the Alogi to the weak attacks of the last 
of the eighteenth and early years of the nineteenth centuries, 
the Fourth Gospel was universally accepted without question. 
In 1820 Bretschneider presented in their modern form and 


1 Adv. Haer., IIT. 11, 9. 2 Haer., LI. 
8 See Bleek, Beitrige zur Ev.-Krit., pp. 207-211. 
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critical connections the arguments against it.) An era of criti- 
cism respecting this writing was introduced by Strauss and the 
Tiibingen school. 

In connection with these modern attacks, and beginning with 
the monograph of Liitzelberger,? the attempt has been made to 
impeach the tradition, which, since the middle of the second 
century, has assigned the last years of the apostle’s activity 
to Asia Minor and Ephesus. For this attempt, almost the only 
impressive argument is from the silence of some of the apostolic 
Fathers, and especially of the Ignatian Epistles. But the silence 
of writings of such a doubtful character as these epistles can- 
not contravene the positive testimony of Polycrates and Irenae- 
us; the former of whom says definitely, in his Epistle to Victor, 
that John died at Ephesus,* and the latter frequently refers to 
John as having lived there.® The view of Liitzelberger, after 
being elaborated by Keim, Wittichen, Holtzmann, and Scholt- 
en, has been sufficiently refuted by Hilgenfeld, Weizsicker, 
Steitz, Krenkel, and others. The relation of this question to 
that established opinion of the Tubingen school which affirms 
the authorship of the Apocalypse by the Apostle John, and at 
the same time denies that the Apocalypse and the Gospel could 
have been by the same author. is decisive. If the apostle wrote 
the Apocalypse, he was in proconsular Asia; if he did not write 
it, the verity of the tradition which places him there is needed 
to explain the false tradition of authorship. 

In conclusion, we must affirm of the external evidence for 
the Gospel of John, that it is so early and consentient as to 
require for its refuting the clearest counter-evidence. That 
such a pseudonymous writing could arise between the very last 
years of the first century, when the apostle was still living and 
teaching at Ephesus, and the later years of the first quarter of 
the second century, and then from the latter date be unques- 
tioningly accepted alike by the Church Catholic and by the most 
influential of the sects, — this makes a great demand upon our 
credulity, even though we are not warranted in pronouncing it 
absolutely impossible. 

The clearest counter-evidence is, however, thought to be 


1 Probabilia de Evangel. et Ep. Joannis Apost. indole et origine. In 1828, 
Preface to his Dogmatik, he explained his doubts as inquiries intended to draw 
out discussion, and expressed his satisfaction with the answers. 

2 Die kirchl. Tradition iiber den Ap., etc., Leipzig, 1840. 

3 Compare Ep. ad Eph., c. 12; and Ep. ad Tral., c. 5. 

4 Eusebius, Hist. Eccl., V. 24; compare III. 31, 5 See Ady. Haer., ITI. 3. 
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found in the Fourth Gospel itself, and in its relations to the 
Synoptists and to the Gnostic speculations of early Christian- 
ity. Let us, then, see whether this be so. But in this kind of 
seeing much depends upon the state of the mind’s eye. We 
cannot claim to be without the desire to make out a case for 
the genuineness of the Gospel; but this is surely no more like 
blind prejudice than the desire to make out a case against it. 
And first of all we propose a few thoughts concerning the 
consciousness of the author. This consciousness is so manifestly 
that of the purest and loftiest Christian experience as to require 
neither exhibition nor argument for the critical purposes of this 
discussion. But it is equally manifest, that no other writing of 
the New Testament —not even the Epistles to the Ephesians 
and Colossians, or that to the Hebrews —makes such a clear 
and serene claim to an inspired and true view of the inmost 
contents and eternal essence of Christianity as does the Gospel 
of John. Apostle or not, this author claims to know by reve- 
lation what is the inmost personality of Jesus Christ, and what. 
are the true divine connections of this personality. The claim,, 
unlike any similar implied claim in such a philosopher as Philo,, 
is an intimate and integral part of the author’s Christian con-. 
sciousness. Apostle or not, he claims to write as one who: 
could verify the promise of the Spirit made by Jesus to those: 
who were his chosen eye-and-ear witnesses (xiv. 26), as one: 
who writes out of that consciousness which is the gift of this 
promised Spirit (xv. 26 f.). Moreover, by a somewhat compli- 
cated series of indications it is made clear that the author 
intends to be understood as writing in the name of the Apostle 
John. There is no doubt that the disciple repeatedly referred 
to (xiii. 23, xix. 26, xx. 2, xxi. 7, 20) as the one “whom Jesus 
loved (ov nydra [épiter] 6 Incots) is meant to be designated, xxi. | 
24, as the author of the Gospel.2- The connections which the 
author makes between himself and the eye-and-ear witness of 
the Apostle John are often very subtle. In proof of the fore- 
going statement, examples may be found in his alleged acquaint- 
ance with the high-priest Annas (xviii. 15); the notice of his 
first meeting with Jesus (i. 85-42); the commission by Jesus 
of his mother to the disciple (xix. 26); and the fact that the 
author does not once find it necessary to distinguish the John. 


1 Compare Kostlin, Theol. Jahrbiicher, 1851, p, 199. 
2 The attempt of Liitzelberger to find in these words a reference to Andrew is 
indefensible. 
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(6 Barriorys) whom he does name from the unnamed apostle. 
The fact that he has been an eye-and-ear witness,! the author 
intends to assert, 1. 14 (kat eGeacdpeba ryv dd€av adrod) and xix. 35 
(kai 6 éwpaxds pepaptipyxev).2 If the claims to inspired insight, 
to which attention has just been called, are mere pretension, 
they are certainly boundless pretension; if the claims to be an 
eye-and-ear witness, to be indeed no other than the Apostle 
John, are historically false, they are also remarkably crafty and 
sly. But such pretension and craft we find it extremely diffi- 
cult to reconcile with the manifest purity and loftiness of the 
author's Christian consciousness. Upon a judgment of this sort 
of probabilities, we decline to yield the superiority to technical 
-criticisin. 

It is plain, however, that the author writes from the depths 
of a reflective consciousness. His insight appears to be no 
mere result of sudden seizure by the spirit of revelation: it is 
rather a growth of much meditation and affectionate care. ‘This 
very fact causes the question to be raised, How far does the 
writer intend to give history or narrative of fact, and how far 
amerely ideas in an historical setting? Beyschlag is quite right 
in objecting to the answer which Keim suggested when he 
affirmed that the Fourth Gospel is “in distinction from the 
others not a purely historical, but an eminently practical, one.” 
For,:as Beyschlag ? joins Hase* in asserting, the other Evangel- 
ists also have not simply an historical, but pre-eminently a reli- 
gious, purpose. That the author of John has new conceptions 
of Christ to introduce, we will not call in question; but then 
so had also the Apostle Paul. The latter is not for that reason, 
however, to be accused of fabricating those instances of the 
appearance of Jesus after his resurrection which he is the only 
‘one to introduce. That the idea has shaped and fused and 
glorified the historical facts, we do not refuse to believe. That 
it has in certain cases so fused itself with the facts as to make 
it difficult to distinguish between the bare objective facts and 
the author’s spiritual comprehension of and commentary upon 
them, we are not loath to believe. But in those very portions 

1 On the self-witness of the Gospel, see Weitzel, Stud. u. Krit., 1849, pp. 578-638; 
and Kostlin, Ibid., 204 f. 

2 The éxetvos of xix. 35 has been made to refer to some third person cited by the 
author as his authority. That écetvos can be used of one speaking of himself, see 
Buttmann, Stud. u. Krit., 1860, p. 505 f. That the édeacdueOa is not subjective seeing 
like that in the passage from Irenaeus, Adv. Haer., v. 1, 1, quoted by Kostlin, the 


whole tenor of the book makes clear. 
8 Zur johanneischen Frage, p. 6 f. 4 Die Tiibinger Schule, p. 35. 
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of his work where the idea has its pre-eminent influence, it is 
always as an influence upon facts which the author claims him- 
self to have seen and heard. And how far he is from mere 
speculation, the most speculative portion of his work may make | 
us aware. How rapidly does he pass over the inviting field of 
doctrine pertaining to the pre-historic Logos, in order that he 
may no later than the sixth verse of the first chapter speak of 
the historical John the Baptist as the forerunner of the histori- 
cal Jesus Christ!! It is he, the Logos made flesh, to whom the 
faith of those who are to become children of God must attach 
itself Gi. 12-14). In the most mystical of his passages the 
fundamental historical facts of the gospel, viz., that Jesus lived 
and died in the flesh, are never lost out of sight. This may be 
history as understood and depicted in the light of an idea, but 
it is not speculation objectifying itself in a fabricated statement 
of facts. Here, again, to suppose that the inmost religious con- 
sciousness of the author of the Fourth Gospel would permit 
him to deal lightly with sweh facts, is only permissible when 
the strongest evidence has been produced that this was the 
ease. So closely, indeed, does he attach his idea to the details 
of history, that he has been held liable to the suspicion of ‘ rab- 
binizing ” in his interpretation of Old-Testament prophecy (xix. 
24, 36, 87). 

Can, then, this strong antecedent probability derived from the 
external testimony, re-enforced as it is by the first impressions 
gained from the whole temper and style of the Gospel, be over- 
come by other internal evidences? In further answer to this 
question we must call attention to the relations in which the 
Fourth stands to the other Gospels. We must not forget that 
these relations are primarily literary relations, about some of 
the elements of which there need be little or no doubt.2. The 
Fourth Gospel followed the others: it presupposed an acquaint- 
ance with them, or with the writings and traditions out of which 
they were composed, on the part of its author and his readers. 
We cannot, however, suppose that these relations are purely 
those of literary dependence: they are not such to the same 
extent as is claimed by Holtzmann and others.2 The motives 


1 Contrast with the truth the offensive declaration of the author of Supernatural 
Religion, who accuses John of substituting for the ‘‘sublime morality ’’ of the 
Synoptists ‘‘a scheme of dogmatic theology ”’ (II. p. 464). 

2 See Beyschlag, Ibid., p. 54 f. 

3 For the view of Holtzmann, see Zeitschrift fiir wissensch. Theologie, 1869, 
pp. 62 ff. 
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and methods of the author of John’s Gospel do, nevertheless, 
furnish us with a general reason for his omitting most of the 
facts and sayings which the Synoptists include. Special reasons 
need to be given for points of contact rather than of diver- 
gence, when this Gospel is compared with the others; this truth 
holds good, however, only up to the place at which the diver- 
gence becomes so great as to make it extremely difficult to 
believe that both pictures of Jesus are substantially correct. 
The entire method of Baur and his followers, when they intro- 
duce the author’s idea — or rather their speculations as to his 
idea — to account for omissions and alleged discrepancies, is at 
once to be rejected. ‘To suppose that the author of the Fourth 
Gospel would undertake to obscure facts which had formed the 
very warp and woof of evangelistic preaching and church 
instruction for one or two generations previous, by merely pass- — 
ing them over in silence, is to suppose him capable of the gross- 
est folly. But whenever he deals with incidents narrated also 
by the Synoptists, and already long familiar to his readers, a 
probable reason must be assigned for his dealing with them at 
all. This reason is the design either to correct (as i. 24, and 
possibly the changed time for the cleansing of the temple) or to 
supplement (as in the case of several minute historical notices 
soon to be discussed) the preceding accounts. 

We do not, then, feel as a crushing weight the force of the 
question virtually discussed by Keim:! Can a Gospel which — 
has only a selection of what is most difficult and exalted, and 
yet undertakes to depict a course of particulars, give a true 
picture? Fora selection of particulars with a view to exhibit — 
an ideal truth through them does not necessarily destroy the | 
historical character of a production, nor even merit the unquali- — 
fied charge of being one-sided; nor do we find in John’s diver- 
gence from the Synoptic picture of Jesus a decisive proof of 
the unhistorical character of his Gospel. In general we may 
allege: It is to be expected that a Gospel in which an eye-and- 
ear witness aims, on the basis of selected incidents of history 
and selected discourses of Jesus, to set forth an idea of his per- 
sonality which is the result of long reflection, will differ from 
Gospels in which those who were not such witnesses have 
gathered into literary products materials which were derived 
from the sources of oral tradition and fragmentary documents. 


1 See Geschichte Jesu, I. pp. 121-136, The Gospel is indeed, as Keim calls it, 
an Auswahl-Evangelium, p. 122. 
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But are we to be told that we must therefore take our choice 
between the two pictures of Jesus looked at in the gross? 
This we decline to do. We maintain, rather, that when due 
allowance is made for the nature of tradition and the limitations 
of compilation, on the one hand, and, on the other hand, for 
the effect of reflective Christian consciousness upon facts really 
seen and heard, the two pictures may be blended in one. 

Let us briefly test this claim in several particulars; and, first, 
as to the difference of theological position and form. The 
theological position and form of the Fourth Gospel are, accord- 
ing to many critics, Hellenic, and belong to the second century. 
Especial emphasis is laid upon the external and sometimes con- 
temptuous fashion with which its author speaks of the Jews. 
Their customs are alluded to as foreign (76 récxa Tav “Tovdaiwv, or 
O Kabapuo [Los TOV Tovdalwr, etc.: see 1. 6, 13, ill. if Vv. 1, Vi. 4, Vil. 2, 
xi. 00): they themselves are in one place, it is said, represented 
as spoken of by Jesus as sons of the Demiurge,—a genuine 
Gnostic term of reproach. But this last charge!is built upon 
a pretentious and false interpretation of John vii. 44. And as 
to the objection, considering the time and circumstances in 
which the Gospel was written by the Apostle John, we have no 
difficulty in supposing that his attitude toward his own coun- 
trymen had become changed, as necessitated by recognition of 
the fact that they had persistently and spitefully rejected Jesus 
and persecuted his followers. We are also warranted in the 
opinion, that some of the precise forms of language which the 
author employs upon this subject mingle his commentary upon 
the character of the Jews with his report of what Jesus said to 
them.2, On the other hand, plain traces of his being a Pales- 
tinian Jew are found in his expressions, “ Behold a genuine 
Israelite”? (i. 48); “salvation is of the Jews” (iv. 22), etc.; in 
his interest in the fate of his nation (xi. 51 f.), and in his 
minute historical and archaeological knowledge of the scenes 
and incidents in the life of Jesus. And, although we cannot 
claim with Bleek that his citations from the Old Testament are 
any of them certainly taken from the Hebrew, we can point out 
abundant Hebraisms in his language. 


1 So Hilgenfeld, Evangelien, p. 288 f. 

2 For example, xv. 25 (compare x. 34), where the law of Moses is spoken of as 
your law, an expression which Mangold thinks could never have been used by 
Jesus. Paul also speaks in similar way of the Jews and their religion: see art- 
icle of Professor Fisher, Princeton Rev., July, 1881, p. 62. 

8 Upon this point there is a tolerable agreement amongst critics of different 
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But especially do the hostile critics insist that the Christology 
of the Fourth Gospel is too remote from the views of the other 
Gospels, and of their time, to be placed earlier than the second 
century. Moreover, it originated from Philo and the Gnostic 
speculations, rather than from the reflective and inspired con- 
ciousness of an apostle, reasoning upon the basis of Old- 
Testament doctrine, and of facts which he had seen and truths 
which he had heard from Christ himself. But consider: (1) 
The specific Logos doctrine, so far as it is definitely taught and 
embodied in the word Logos, is confined to the prologue of the 
Gospel. It is set forth as the doctrine of the author himself, 
and is not put into the mouth of Jesus, or of any other character 
of the history. This forbearance indicates historic truthfulness. 
(2) So far as concerns the teaching ascribed to Christ touching 
his own personality, the Gospel of John is not radically unlike 
the Synoptists. (8) Germs of a similar doctrine existed in the 
Old Testament, and were developed in the apocryphal writings, 
especially of Sirach and the Wisdom of Solomon. Moreover, 
certain passages in the Synoptists show that the teaching of 
Christ himself, as understood by the narrators of his life and 
doctrine in the first century, led up toward the doctrine of 
John. In the writings of Paul we find, without the term 
Logos, an advanced form of the doctrine of the pre-existence 
and divine nature of Christ. 1 Pet. i. 11 designates the Spirit 
of prophecy in the Old Testament as 710 év airots rveipa Xpucrod. 
The Apocalypse (according to these critics, a confessedly apos- 
tolie writing) teaches that Christ is 7 api) rH)s xrivews (ili. 14), and 
gives to him glorified the titles belonging to the divine name 
(see i. 17, ii. 8, xix. 16, xxii. 13): it even calls him 6 Adyos rod Geod, 
although the words are not used in their full Johannean sense 
(xix. 13). (4) The intermediate position of the Fourth Gospel, 
as an apostolic writing, is needed to account for the later forms 
of the Logos doctrine. It is quite impossible to understand 
the language of Justin Martyr fairly, without admitting that he 
appeals to this apostolic authority for his doctrine of the Logos.1 
If, then, we admit with Liicke,? that the transition from the 
Old Testament and its apocryphal writings to the Fourth Gos- 


schools. See in Sanday (Authorship and Historical Character of the Fourth Gos- 
pel, London, 1872, pp. 28 f. and 289 f.), who quotes largely from Wittichen, Ey. 
Joh., pp. 5-7. 

1 See Dial., cc. 48 and 105; and compare the argument of Drummond in the 
article referred to, and of Dr. Ezra Abbot, Ibid., 42 f. 

2 Commentary, I. p. 265. 
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pel could only have been made through Philo, we have none 
the less ground for claiming that the transition from Philo to 
Justin Martyr, and the other Church Fathers, could have been 
made only through an apostolic writing like John. (5) The 
Gospel of John is not docetic, as are the Gnostic writings of the 
second century: the effort to make out a case against the Gos- 
pel upon this ground utterly fails. As to the possibility in the 
first century of a Jewish-Christian view of Jesus which should 
include the two elements of his manhood and his pre-existent 
divine nature, we have other New-Testament writings in proof. 
It has been asserted that the author of the Fourth Gospel in- 
tends by his silence, and by his form of treatment, to discredit 
the birth, baptism, conflict with temptation, and real suffering 
of Jesus! His birth, however,—not to press too much the 
meaning of odpé in i. 14, — is alluded to (xviii. 87) ; his brothers 
Gi. 12, vii. 5), his mother (ii. 1, xix. 25), his father Gi. 46), all 
appear as ordinary personages. He is even called “son of Jo- 
seph,”’ an expression as far as possible from Gnostic docetism. 
His bodily sufferings and weakness are alluded to (iv. 6, 7, 8, 81, 
xix. 28); vehement disturbances of soul are attributed to him 
(xi. 15 contrasted with xiii. 21, xi. 33-38, xii. 27 f.), and even 
strong anger (xi. 83, 388). Nor is his gradual development by 
any means denied. He is represented as learning of things in 
the ordinary human fashion (xi. 3-6, 34). 

We find, then, nothing in the Christology or general doctrinal 
position of the Fourth Gospel which prevents our considering it 
as the result of apostolic and inspired reflection upon the same 
facts as those to which all the Gospels refer. 

But the miracles recorded in this writing are a particular 
offence to many critics; and certainly their value to apologetics 
is by no means too small to account for this offence. Besides” 
the general objections against all miracles, in which these have 
their full share, we are warned that the miracles of the Fourth 
Gospel are unlike those of the Synoptists, and are regarded by 
their narrator from an unreal and speculative point of view. 
Now, if we had to admit exaggerations and misunderstandings 
of the miraculous deeds of Jesus in this Gospel, this would not 
of itself prove the author not to have been an eye-and-ear wit- 
ness. But we are compelled to no such admission ; for it is not 
true of the seven miracles recorded by John, that all or any of 
them are so essentially different from those of the Synoptists 


1 Compare Keim, Geschichte Jesu, I. p. 110 f. 
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as to suggest the theory of another and higher kind of influence 
than that elsewhere attributed to Jesus. Indeed, one of the 
most stupendous of all the miracles—the miraculous multipli- 
cation of the loaves — is attested by all the Evangelists. And, 
as Beyschlag! insists, the very fact of selection involves the 
choice of what is more astounding and extraordinary, or at 
least more impressive for the author’s purpose. The theory of 
Baur, that the author is engaged in setting up miracles that he 
may show the valueless character of a faith which is attached 
to them, is absolutely without proof? The purpose for which 
the miracles are brought forward, the writer of the Gospel 
sufficiently defines (onpeta, xx. 80, 81): it is in order that faith 
may be produced in Jesus Christ as the Son of God. This 
purpose is such as makes an accusation of fabricating the his- 
tory of the miracles no less grave than an accusation of impious 
fraud. 

Again, the discourses of Jesus, as recorded in the Fourth 
Gospel, show a marked peculiarity. This peculiarity is one 
which differences them somewhat widely from those of the 
Synoptists, although the amount and bearing of the difference 
may readily be exaggerated. It cannot be denied, however, 
that a considerable difference really exists, and has also in all 
the past been observed and acknowledged.? But consider the 
contrast which must always exist between the facts of Christ’s 
discourses, and the record which we have of them. For several 
years together, some parts of which were crowded with the 
intensest activity, he spoke to the people. ‘This speech was 
various in occasion, in manner, in the characteristics of the 
subjects taught, and with respect to the characters and needs 
of its hearers. And we have preserved in the Synoptists not 
so much of the whole as would require, for hearing it, as many 
hours as the years during which Jesus taught. Moreover, even 
that small amount of the discourses of Jesus which is preserved 
in the Synoptists owes its peculiarities in part to the manner of 
its preservation , for the Synoptists give us only specimens, or 
examples as it were, which the early preachers of the gospel, 


1 Zur johanneischen Frage, p. 172. 

2 See Professor Fisher, Princeton Review, July, 1881, p. 78 ; and Supernatural 
Origin of Christianity, p. 158 f. 

8 Justin Martyr cannot be judged to have been unacquainted with John, 
because he says of Christ’s sayings, Bpayeis 8 kat ovvrowor map’ av’rod Adyou yeyovactr, 
Apol. i. 14; for Aéyo. probably means in this place ‘‘ discourses,’’ and Justin’s 
intention is to contrast those of Jesus with the long harangues of the sophists. 
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by unconscious process of selection, had preserved and trans- 
mitted to the Church and to the world. But we surely cannot 
say that this meagre record comprises examples typical of all 
the manifold discourses of Jesus, since we have in fact another 
and fourth Gospel, containing selected discourses of Jesus upon 
somewhat different subjects and occasions, some of which were 
addressed to different classes of hearers, and all of which have 
come to us in a quite different way; viz., as fused and shaped 
in the reflectiye consciousness of an apostolic eye-and-ear wit- 
ness. 

We admit without hesitation that traces of the author’s sub- 
jectivity abound in all the discourses reported by John: they 
are what John remembered of the teachings of his Master 
upon his favorite themes, and are not always unblended with 
the commentary upon them furnished by years of reflective and 
inspired thought. Of such traces we cannot use the word 
which Mr. Sanday! employs, “ unauthentic,” without making 
the explanations to which this critic would himself doubtless 
assent. Plain traces of the author’s subjectivity are found in 
passages like vii. 21 and x. 26, where the discourse of Jesus is 
made to refer to actions and words that have just been recorded 
in the Gospel; and ii. 16 or xvii. 8, where the Evangelist lets 
Jesus speak in the third person, although professing to give the 
exact words. To this same subjectivity it is in part due, that the 
discourses of Christ in this Gospel bear so much resemblance in 
_ wording and style to the First Epistle of John; and that John 
the Baptist is made to speak in a manner unlike that reported 
of him in the Synoptists. 

But that Christ did actually teach both his disciples and the 
people concerning those themes which are most dwelt upon in 
John, we may gather from the Synoptists themselves. The | 
doctrine of the Holy Spirit as the Paraclete is touched upon 
in Matt. xi. 81 f. and Luke xii. 10; the office of the risen Lord 
in sending the Spirit, in Matt. xvi. 20, xxviii. 20; and the 
promise of his sending, in Matt. x. 20 and Luke xxiv.49. That 
Jesus sometimes used with the trusted few a form of address 
very unlike his ordinary form, is suggested by Matt. xii. 34; 
Mark iv. 11, 33 f.; Luke viii. 10. Nor are utterances which 
appeared enigmatical, and were misunderstood, wanting in the 
Synoptic Gospels.” 

1 Authorship and Historical Character of the Fourth Gospel, p. 300. 

2 On the whole subject of these resemblances between the Synoptists and the 
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We must further remember that the validity of a certain 
conception of the self-consciousness of Jesus is entangled in 
the substantial verity of the discourses in John’s Gospel and of 
the few similar passages of the Synoptists. To the truth of the 
contents of this self-consciousness of Jesus, the Christian con- 
sciousness in all ages of the Christian Church both appeals and 
responds. 

We notice, in conclusion, the more specifically historic rela- 
tions of the Fourth Gospel to the Synoptists and also to a true 
history of the life of Jesus. And here upon all important mat- 
ters, where a seeming discrepancy exists, we are ready to affirm 
the validity of John as the authentic account of an eye-and-ear 
witness. It is not too much to say, that, in spite of the appar- 
ent divergence of the two histories, we could have no consistent 
conception or symmetrical picture of this life without the his- 
torical notices of the Fourth Gospel. The account of John is 
historical, indeed, only in the sense that it is based upon histori- 
cal verity, and contains many traces of accurate acquaintance 
with historical facts; it uses this knowledge of the verity and 
facts, however, to frame a discourse upon the personality of 
Jesus. Among the examples which may be adduced to sustain 
the statement just made are the following: (1) The number 
of the festival journeys and of the years of Christ’s ministry. 
The very ground on which Weisse declared against the genuine- 
ness of John is an argument in its favor. The antecedent 
probability of several journeys to Jerusalem previous to the 
last passover cannot well be denied. There are, moreover, 
indications of such journeys to be detected in the Synoptists 
themselves (see Luke xiii. 34 f. and Matt. xxii. 387 f.).1. The 
discipleship of Joseph of Arimathea, whose permanent residence 
in Jerusalem seems to be implied in his possession of a tomb 
there (Matt. xxvii. 57 f.), and the relations of friendship be- 
tween Jesus and the family at Bethany (Luke x. 88 f.), look in 
the same direction. On the one hand, then, we can see how 
the more private activity of Jesus at Jerusalem fell out of the 
popular account, out of the more strictly Galilean group of inci- 
dents in his ministry; and how, on the other hand, the Fourth 
Gospel admits of an extended and predominant activity in Gali- 
Fourth Gospel, see Luthardt, Der Johann. Ursprung, p. 185 f.; Beyschlag, Ibid., 
pp. 187-233; Fisher, article in Princeton Review already referred to, p. 72 f. 

1 The efforts which have been made to escape the conclusions from Christ’s 


lament over Jerusalem (rogaxis 79¢Anoa, etc.) are all worthy of the term Bleek uses 
concerning one of them, — ein Mittel der Desperation. 
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lee during the year and a quarter which elapsed between the 
festival of v. 1 and that of vii. 2. (2) As to the day on which 
the Last Supper occurred, two questions may be proposed: first, 
is there a real discrepancy between the account of John and 
that of the Synoptists? second, if such a discrepancy exist, 
which of the two accounts is correct? In answer to the first 
question, we are not as yet ready for an unqualified affirmative. 
It must, indeed, be admitted that the apparent discrepancy has 
never been removed. But in case the apparent be a real dis- 
crepancy, we still feel the force of those considerations which 
would make us give the preference to the narrative of John? 
(8) Beyschlag?® rightly claims that only the Fourth Gospel 
enables us to form a satisfactory and realistic picture of the 
causes which led to the arrest and death of Jesus. Only in it 
do we see the storm of opposition gathering against him through 
the long polemic and intense hatred excited during his resi- 
dence at Jerusalem. (4) Bleek? significantly urges in favor of 
John the fact, that the declaration of the Synoptists as to the 
failure of the disciples of Jesus to understand his predictions 
of his own death and resurrection corresponds better with the 
enigmatical manner in which the predictions are given in John 
than with the definiteness of the form in which they are recorded 
by the Synoptists themselves. 

Furthermore, numerous delicate and subtile indications of 
historical truthfulness and of the apostolic eye-and-ear witness 
may be pointed out in the Fourth Gospel. We do not think 
it necessary at this date to answer in detail the instances of gross 
historical ignorance formerly alleged against its genuineness; 
such as that the author introduces, i. 28, a Bethany in Peraea 
which had no existence (when, xi. 18, he shows himself ac- 
quainted with the Bethany near at hand), or that the etymo- 
logical remark of ix. 7 betrays a distant Gentile writer. That 
the acquaintance of the writer with Palestine, its customs and 


1 Professor Fisher declares (Princeton Rev., p. 68): ‘‘ The renewed examination 
of the Gospels has led me more and more to doubt whether the Fourth Evangelist 
really differs from the Synoptists as they are ordinarily understood.”’ 

2 In favor of the correctness of John, see Bleek, Beitrage, pp. 140 ff.; and Einl. 
in das N. T., pp. 209 ff.; and Usteri, Comm. crit. in qua Ev. Joan., etc.: contra, 
see especially Keim, Ibid., III. p. 469 ff. No discussion of the relation of the 
passover controversy in the second century to the genuineness of the Fourth 
Gospel is introduced here, because we are confident that the choice of the day 
for celebrating Easter has no reference whatever to the seeming discrepancy 
between John and the Synoptists, or to the genuineness of this Gospel: this has 
been proved by Schiirer and others. 

3 Zur johanneischen Frage, pp. 87-94. 4 Kinl. in das N. T., p. 230. 
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geography in the time of Christ, is sufficiently accurate for the 
old age of one who had spent his youth amidst its scenes, is not 
only maintained by Ewald, Weizsiicker, Wittichen, and other 
defenders of the genuineness of the Gospel, but is also admitted 
by Keim! In the background of the loftiest and most ideal 
passages, the soberer colors of history are always to be seen. 
Realistic touches, such as could scarcely come from any other 
hand than that of one whose eye had itself seen and heart most 
keenly felt the thing described, abound in this Gospel. We 
are graphically told, it was the next day after, about the tenth 
hour, that John the Baptist was standing with two of his disci- 
ples Gi. 85); the name of the servant who lost his ear under 
the stroke of Peter’s sword still lingers in the memory, and as 
well the sharp ring of the Master’s command, “Put up thy 
sword” (xviii. 10, 11).2- Even where the impression which the 
disciple received from the words of his Lord may perhaps have 
been originally confused or incomplete, the memory of the 
words seems clear (see xiv. 81; which is not to be understood 
as a mere transcript of Matt. xxvi. 46 or Mark xiv. 42)3 

We may therefore sum up the case, as it stands for and 
against the genuineness of the Fourth Gospel, in the following 
terms. The external evidence is as ancient and uniform as 
could reasonably be expected: it is, however, less complete 
than we could wish. But there is no reason to suppose that 
any lack of desired completeness is due to the tardy or hesitat- 
ing reception of the Gospel by the early Church. In the last 
half of the second century, it was universally received as the 
work of the Apostle John; it was regarded as one of the au- 
thentic and, in some sort, authoritative memoirs of Jesus by 
Justin Martyr in the second quarter of this century; traces of 
its existence and use are found in the last years of the first 
quarter of the same century. There is no reasonable doubt, 
then, as to the bearing of the external evidence. 

The conclusions from the external evidence are confirmed by 
the claim of the Gospel itself. Out of his Christian conscious- 
ness, as enriched by reflection and illumined by revelation, the 
author professes to give to his readers, upon the basis of facts to 


1 For a list of correct archaeological notices in the Gospel, see Beyschlag, 
Ibid., p. 128, note. 

2 Note how realistic are the words Bade riv waxatpay eis Thy OnKny, AS contrasted 
with the form in Matthew. 

8 Asto such indications of truthfulness, see the Untersuchungen of Weizsicker, 
and the work of Sanday already referred to, pp. 246 ff. 
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which he was himself an eye-and-ear witness, the true spiritual 
meaning of the person, the discourse, the life and death, of Jesus 
Christ. It is as the disciple whom Jesus loved, and who knew 
the inner meaning of what he had himself heard and seen, that 
the author writes. We need the strongest proof to charge such 
an one, against the historical evidence of his own and of the 
next following ages, with an unjustifiable fraud, a subtle and 
crafty and pretentious forgery. 

We find such strong adverse proof neither in the Gospel itself, 
nor when we consider it in its relations to the other New-Testa- 
ment writings. We do find here, indeed, a somewhat different 
conception, and a widely different picture, of the personality of 
Jesus. We find undoubted evidences that the Johannean con- 
ception is the result of mature reflection, and that its picture 
of Jesus is composed of selected incidents and discourses as seen 
in the light of this reflection. We find no reason to deny that 
the conception and picture are true to the many-sided character 
and work of Jesus Christ. We find also not a few indications 
that the Fourth Gospel is the writing at first hand of one who 
was himself an eye-and-ear witness; and that, as such, it fitly 
contrasts with the works of those who at the second and third 
remove from the person of Jesus gathered and edited such frag- 
ments of his history and sayings as had been previously selected 
and preserved by the evangelistic activities of the Christian 
Church. 

Having thus grounded in historical and critical researches 
the genuineness of the Fourth Gospel, we have no hesitation 
in affirming what position it must take in Sacred Scripture. It 
is the “heart of Jesus Christ” with which we here come in 
contact. Inspiration and reflection, uniting upon the choicest 
and most undoubted material of history, and fusing all this. 
material with the holy characteristics of revelation, are nowhere 
else so apparent as in the Gospel of the Apostle John. 

Of those books in the Old Testament, the nature of whose 
authorship is related to their position in Sacred Scripture some- 
what in the same manner as is that of the Fourth Gospel, the 
Book of Daniel is, with the exception of Deuteronomy, perhaps 
the most important example. This writing, like the Gospel, 
makes no direct claim to have been composed by its alleged 
author; for the words of xii. 4 may be understood to include 
only chaps. x.—xii. 4, while those of vii. 1 appear to refer only 
to chaps. vii. and viii. There is little doubt, however, that the 
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almost uniform Jewish tradition, which made Daniel the author 
of the book, could rightfully appeal to the fact that the writer 
intended to be understood as speaking in the name of Daniel 
throughout. Nor is there good reason to dispute the unity of 
the book; as has been done not only by some who deny the ~ 
genuineness of it all, but also by others (Sack and Herbert) — 

who ascribe the last part to Daniel, and the introduction (chaps. 
ivi.) to some later hand. Its unity of authorship is made 
clear by the close connection of single words and phrases, as 
well as of different parts of the one plan,—a connection so 
close, indeed, that the first two chapters seem to anticipate all 
which follows. 

The case of this book is made more difficult by the fact that 
the apostles seem to appeal to it as though it were written by 
Daniel (see 1 Pet. i.10 f.; 2 Thess. ii. 8; 1 Cor. vi. 2; compare 
Heb. xi. 833); and to their testimony appears to be added both 
the immediate (Matt. xxiv. 15) and mediate (x. 28, xvi. 27, 
xxvi. 64) witness of our Lord himself. 

And yet it is, critically considered, very difficult, if not quite 
impossible, to believe that this writing in its present form ori- 
ginated earlier than the time of Antiochus Epiphanes. Some 
of the historical objections to the genuineness of Daniel have 
already been elsewhere indicated; it would be easy greatly to 
multiply them. Moreover the external evidence is not only 
weak, but is even on the whole adverse. The mention of 
the person Daniel, with apparent reference to Dan. iii. 26, in 
1 Mace. ii. 59 f., only proves that the prophecy was recognized 
by some as canonical at the time when the apocryphal writing 
was composed. The date of First Maccabees is about 100 B.C.; 
that is, some sixty or seventy years after Antiochus Epiphanes. 
The position of the book in the Hebrew Canon shows its late 
date, and difficulty in finding entrance. The story of Josephus 
(Ant., X.10 and 11, and XI. 8, 5) is itself quite too unhistorical 
to authenticate any thing. The absence of any influence from 
this book upon the other prophecies, which, if it be genuine, 
followed its composition, — upon Haggai, Malachi, and the first 
eight chapters of Zechariah, —is significant. Such epoch-mak- 
ing Messianic predictions could scarcely have failed to impress 
themselves upon subsequent writers. For the same reason the 
silence of Sirach (xlix.), where we should expect mention of 
Daniel among the prophets of Israel, is equally significant. 
Besides all this, the prophecy of Dan. xi. 21-45 and viii. 9 ff, 
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23 f., and other passages, seems to be made with direct reference 
to Antiochus Epiphanes; while much of its history is best 
understood in the light of the history of First and Second Mac- 
cabees. Not a few proofs may be added to those above-men- 
tioned, from the nature of the language used in Daniel. 

As to the highly valuable contents of the book, its apocalyp- 
tic and consolatory passages, its mighty influence upon the doc- 
trine of Messiah, there can be no question, however the question 
of its genuineness may be decided. As to its interpretation, 
we may affirm with Delitzsch:* whether it originated in the 
time of the Exile, or in that of Antiochus Epiphanes, we have 
always to apply to it the apocalyptic measure. Applying this 
measure, we must assign to it somewhat the same position in 
the Old Testament as that which belongs to the Apocalypse in 
the New. The considerations which have occupied us in the 
case of Deuteronomy, combined with such as belong to all 
alleged pseudonymous writing of those times, do not warrant us 
in refusing that acknowledgment which Daniel won from the 
Jews and the early Christian Church. And we have already 
seen that we cannot quote even the apostles as inspired au- 
thority upon critical questions of authorship, and that our Lord 
was quite content to employ the titles belonging to the books 
of the Old Testament without either raising or pronouncing 
upon the assumptions concealed in those titles. 

We close this discussion of the relation which exists between 
critical conclusions as to the authorship and structure of the 
biblical books, and the general doctrine of the origin and nature 
of Sacred Scripture, with the following summary of results: — 

1. This relation may be affirmed to be in general very inti- 
mate, and sometimes controlling. Each special case, however, 
has its own rank, and requires in some sort a separate treat- 
ment.. Of many of the books of the Old Testament we may 
affirm, that in respect to our estimate of them, and our defer- 
ence to their claims for a place in Sacred Scripture, it makes 
little or no difference by whom they were written. The author- 
ship of a considerable number of the sacred writings will always 
remain unknown. We have simply to judge of them by their 
contents as considered in their relations to the entire record of 
revelation, and by the fact that they have been admitted to a 
place in canonical Scripture. This statement applies, however, 


1 See Schrader in De Wette’s Einl. in das A. T., pp. 498-501, 
2 Article in Herzog, Real-Encyklopadie. 
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to only a few of the New-Testament writings. But, as we have 
already seen, it is, for the most part, the nature of their con- 
tents which constrains the later biblical writers to accord ‘the 
predicates of Sacred Scripture to the earlier writers. Of the 
inspiration of such writings, in the narrower and more technical 
meaning of the word “inspiration,” we can speak only so far 
as we are warranted by the contents. Hebrews is what it is, 
whether it be written by Paul or not. Inasmuch as criticism 
has made it clear that this writing is not from an apostolic 
hand, we are amply satisfied to accord to it such Christian inspi- 
ration as the nature of its contents permits. But Leviticus, if 
it were written by Moses, would be only what it is; and neither 
Chronicles nor Ezra-Nehemiah can be made the equal (the one 
in accuracy, the other in broad prophetic spirit) of the earlier 
historical books by assigning them to any particular one of the 
Jews after the Exile. 

In certain cases the authorship of the sacred writings is not 
wholly unknown: it is known, or supposed to be known, with 
a given degree of confidence. In certain cases we cannot avoid 
feeling that the question of authorship is important in its bear- 
ing upon the question of inspiration: in some cases it may seem 
almost decisive. There can be no doubt, that, in the narrow 
and more technical sense of the word, we should pronounce the 
Pentateuch “inspired,” as we cannot now, if we could show that 
it was written by Moses. On the contrary, it does not appear 
that the latter part of Isaiah could present any larger claims to 
be regarded as the work of an inspired mind, if it could be 
shown to have been composed by the first Isaiah; for the un- 
known prophet is obviously not simply the peer, but even the 
superior, of the one whom we know by the name Isaiah. The 
question of the authorship of the Pentateuch, however, is not 
one which has its most important bearings upon the doctrine of 
Sacred Scripture as a mere question of authorship. The more 
important critical inquiry is not, Who wrote the Pentateuch? 
It is the question of authorship as indirectly affecting all our 
views of the reality of Old-Testament history, and of the nature 
and origin of Old-Testament revelation, which most intimately 
affects also the doctrine of Sacred Scripture. And, finally, in a 
case like that of the Fourth Gospel, the question of authorship 
becomes of the utmost importance to our doctrine. We cannot, 
indeed, safely affirm, that, if the Apostle John did not write 
the Fourth Gospel, historical and doctrinal Christianity must 
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suffer a total change; nor can we safely forget, that, whoever 
wrote this Gospel, its conception of Christ, and of the truth of 
Christ, receives abundant confirmation from the continuous wit- 
ness of the Christian consciousness. But, on the other hand, 
it must be admitted, that complete critical proof of the spurious- 
ness of the Fourth Gospel would profoundly change our concep- 
tion of Sacred Scripture, and would not leave untouched our 
conception of Christianity itself. 

While, then, the relation of critical questions as to the 
authorship of the biblical books, and the general question as 
to the origin and nature of Sacred Scripture, is always very 
intimate, this relation admits of a large range of importance 
and interest. Some questions of authorship are comparatively 
unimportant; others are important, but not decisive; still 
others are of the greatest concern. 

2. We may distinguish two classes of biblical writings, be- 
tween which, although in a somewhat crude and indefinite way, 
the different books of Sacred Scripture may be divided. Of 
these two classes, one comprises such writings as are more com- 
posite in structure; the other, those which are more truly the 
literary product of a single mind. ‘To the former class essen- 
tially belong even such writings as the Synoptic Gospels; which, 
although they are manifestly the works of single authors, never- 
theless sustain complex relations of dependence to one another, 
and to the previous compositions of other authors. ‘To the latter 
class essentially belong such writings as the Book of Isaiah; for, 
even upon the admission of its double authorship, we have to 
consider it not as one composite whole, but as two works which 
have suffered the fate of being edited and bound together. 

The foregoing distinction is not without great importance for 
our subject. Of a whole so composite in structure as is the 
present Pentateuch, we cannot affirm the quality of inspiration — 
in the same sense in which we employ the word when speaking 
of a work like the Fourth Gospel. We cannot affirm, that is 
to say. that such a writing is the work of a single inspired mind, 
—like that, for instance, of the Lawgiver Moses, the Poet David, 
or the Apostle Paul or John. It is, to be sure, abstractly pos- 
sible that the last redactor of the Pentateuch might have been 
a specially inspired mind, and that, as being such a mind, he 
might so have managed all his material as to confer upon it the 
quality of his special inspiration; but, as a matter of fact, we 
have no reason to make any such claim for a redactor. ‘The 
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last redactors of a writing are, as far as appears, precisely those 
persons whom we should not select as the ones in whose person- 
ality to lodge its claim to inspiration, and to a place in Sacred 
Scripture. For the very work of redaction is a subordinate 
work: it proceeds upon the assumption that the work previ- 
ously done is that which is worthy of the highest predicates 
which can be affirmed of the whole. It is not the inspiration 
of Ezra, or of the scribes of his era, to which we can attribute 
the moral excellence of the Pentateuch. We have, then, to 
regard the Pentateuch as a growth rather than a work; but a 
growth may be as truly inspired as a work, although in a differ- 
ent manner and sense. 

In cases like those of Ezra-Nehemiah, and especially of the 
Synoptic Gospels, the above considerations must be supple- 
mented with others like the following. Our estimate of the 
origin and nature of some portions of Sacred Scripture depends 
upon the answer to two inquiries: What are the contents of 
this Scripture? and, Who was its author? For the origin and 
nature of a writing, as shown even by its contents, may be two- 
fold. Some of its elements may be due to previous growths of 
tradition and written documents; other equally important ele- 
ments may be due to the mind and heart of him who is not sim- 
ply their compiler and last redactor, but is also, in the full sense 
of the word, their author. For the Christian inspiration of the 
authors of the Synoptic Gospels, and for their special fitness 
through intercourse with the apostles, we have special proof 
which lies outside of the contents of these Gospels. 

In still other cases, the emphasis of our estimate is laid upon 
the personality of a known author. We can, indeed, affirm 
nothing of any writing, by reason of its authorship, which is 
contradicted by the contents of the writing itself. We cannot 
affirm that the writings of Moses are true history, simply on the 
ground that Moses could not make mistakes in history; nor can 
we make the personality of John and Paul bar out all examina- 
tion into the validity of the facts, or the truth of the doctrines, 
which they record and teach. But knowing what we do of these 
personalities, and of the verity of the divine communion with 
them, we cannot fail to regard differently any writings which 
can prove their claim to bear their names. 

3. We see, therefore, that the phenomena of the authorship 
and composition of the biblical books re-enforce the lesson . 
which has already been often enforced. We have a large variety 
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of works united under the general term of Sacred Scripture ; 
we have various opinions to form respecting the origin and 
nature of these works. The questions before us are those of 
fact and history. There are many differences of estimate and 
claims to admit: there are many distinctions demanded in the. 
effort to understand each case. Judged by their contents, some 
portions of Sacred Scripture put forth no claim to be regarded 
as the work of inspired minds, beyond that general claim which 
belongs to every writer who has his individual share (whatever 
it may be) in the ideas of revelation, and in the interest of be- 
lievers touching the things of the divine kingdom. Judged solely 
by the token of their authorship, many portions of Sacred Scrip- 
ture have no claim whatever to make: we do not now know, 
and we shall never know, who or what manner of men their 
authors were. | 

But whether judged by their contents, or by the known . 
personality of their authors, or by both tokens, certain other 
portions of Sacred Scripture put forth far different and higher: 
claims. These portions are such in contents that the Spirit of 
revelation shines and breathes through both their thoughts and. 
their words. They are contents of truth, which, as we know 
with a certainty proportionate to the evidence afforded in each 
case, have been given to the Church by men pre-eminently 
moved by this same Spirit. That the Spirit was given to these 
minds and hearts, we know from all our knowledge of their 
personality ; and we infer without doubt that the same Spirit 
has been communicated through the personality to the written 
products. Moreover, that these products may fitly be called 
inspired, we also infer from inspection of the products them- 
selves. 

Sacred Scripture, then, is made up of a considerable number 
of different literary products, whose claims differ widely as to — 
trustworthiness both with respect to fact and to doctrine, and 
as to the possession of the Spirit of revelation. In brief, we 
are considering the origin and nature of each separate scripture — 
in the total of Sacred Scriptures, when we are considering the 
authorship and composition of the separate books. And, accord- 
ing to the results of our consideration, do we affirm or deny 
certain qualities with respect to each. At this point of our 
inquiry, however, we stand again upon the threshold of another: 
truth. 

4. It is the divine historic process of revelation, and the 
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work of the community of believers in recognizing, collecting, 
and preserving all its separate writings, which give to the total 
product called Sacred Scripture whatever unity of origin and 
nature it may possess. In other words, a Spirit of revelation 
moving in history, and the same Spirit moving as Providence 
in the formation of a Canon of Scriptures, is the truth necessary 
to our examination both as its postulate and as its result. 

It has been said, that a collection of writings which is one 
growth may be spoken of as inspired, as truly as the individual 
composition which must be regarded as one person’s work; but 
the attribute of inspiration must here be understood in a some- 
what different way. It is true, however, of all inspiration, that 
while on the one hand it belongs to the individual soul, it is 
also on the other hand to be regarded as arising out of, and 
coming to, and operating for, the community of believing souls. 
A growth like the Pentateuch is to be regarded as inspired in 
the degree in which it can be shown — by whomsoever or by 
how many soever written —to have partaken of the Spirit of 
revelation vouchsafed to the community in which it grew. 
The Bible is not the poorer because it contains such inspired 
erowths. 

To this great truth, that the Bible is, not only in its separate 
parts but also in its totality, the product of the Spirit of reve- 
lation working largely by historic processes and by providential 
guidance and inspiration of a community of believing souls, — 
to this great truth we shall return again and again. Upon it 
our investigation into the history of the Canon relies; and 
it will shape the entire second part of our inquiry into the doc- 
trine of the Sacred Scriptures as holding, scripturally fixed, the 
eternal word of God. 
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THE DOCTRINE OF SACRED SCRIPTURE AS RELATED TO THE 
LANGUAGE AND STYLE OF THE BIBLICAL BOOKS. 


SOME of the more indirect relations which exist between 
the language and style of the biblical books and the doctrine 
of Sacred Scripture have already been briefly considered. The 
phenomena of language are of more or less importance in de- 
termining every critical inquiry concerning the date and au- 
thorship of ancient writings; these phenomena are, indeed, in 
certain instances, of capital importance. Nor do the biblical 
writings constitute in any respects exceptions to this general 
rule. The researches of the last chapter made it clear, how- 
ever, that, in the case of certain writings of the Old Testament, 
the very nature of their origin as composite growths, or as 
ancient compositions which have been subject to one or more 
redactionary revisions, demands especial caution in applying 
the argument from the characteristics of language to the criti- 
cal theories of origin. But this caution must be impartially 
applied. If Wellhausen is right in applying it to the linguistic 
researches of Ryssel and others whose conclusions are adverse 
to his theories, we are equally right in applying it to those who, 


like Giesebrecht, support these theories by the favorable con- 


clusions of their linguistic researches. | 
We are now to consider certain general reasons, which belong 
to the very nature of the Hebrew language and of its use by 
the biblical writers, and which explain why it should be diffi- 
cult to argue from the language and style of the Pentateuch to 
the date of its origin. In some cases of the Hebrew books, it is 
possible to make this argument with more confidence than 
belongs to the case of the Pentateuch. The late date of some 
of these books is as manifest from the character of their lan- 
guage as is the relative feebleness and lowness of that Spirit of 
revelation which moves within them. In these cases both the 
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the nature and degree of inspiration, are, to a certain extent, 
included together in the language. In still other cases, and 
these by no means unimportant, the question of the unity of a 
biblical book may be determined with’ some good degree of 
probability from the phenomena of its language. In this way, 
as we have already seen, we may assume with considerable con- 
fidence the existence within the Pentateuch of the works of 
various authors. In this way also may we draw conclusions as 
to the single or double authorship of Isaiah or Zechariah. But 
in none of these cases can we safely make our investigations a 
mechanical counting and tabulating of words. The general 
questions of the development of the language as a whole, of the 
effect of redaction and textual changes, of the unconscious and 
self-conscious selections of the author, — selections, as deter- 
mined by his education, acquaintance with and preference for 
other preceding authors, taste and purpose in writing, and, in- 
deed, all the influences which enter into authorial peculiarities, 
—and of the laws pertaining to the kind of literary composition 
taken in hand, must all enter into each conclusion. 

Such argument as the foregoing is especially conclusive in 
the cases of certain writings of the New Testament; for in 
these cases we do not have the same difficulties to contend with 
as those which belong to most cases from the Old Testament. 
It cannot be denied that the great difference in language and 
style between the Apocalypse and the Fourth Gospel is a 
weighty argument against their unity of authorship; but, on 
the other hand, the similarity in these respects between this 
Gospel and the First Epistle of John is an argument in favor 
of their common authorship. It is difficult to convince one 
whose sense for language and style is not confined to mere num- 
ber and roots, that the author of Hebrews is the Apostle Paul. 
Moreover, by the same means, we see at the first inspection that 
the Book of Acts must have been composed from different 
sources, so great is the difference in the language and style of 
its different parts; and still, by the same means, we conclude 
on further investigation that the same author made use of these 
different sources throughout. 

The more indirect relations which exist between the doctrine 
of Sacred Scripture and the language and style of the biblical 
books might be greatly multiplied; but enough has already 
been said concerning them in the various preceding chapters. 
It is our present purpose to set forth certain relations more 
direct than any of those. 
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The general claim which involves the consideration of the 
more direct relations has also already been considered. We 
have found the writings of Mosaism professing to bring before 
us a few messages in the precise language in which they were 
given by Jehovah to Moses; and although we cannot verify 
this claim in any instance for the Hebrew words which we now 
possess, the general bearing of all such claims is no less apparent. 
We have seen that the general formula for the concrete enact- 
ments of the Mosaic ritual is: ‘The Lord spake unto Moses, 
saying ;”’ or some equivalent for this formula. The prophets 
also claim to bring to the men of their own time the words of 
Jehovah to Israel; and, so far as we ave an authentic record of 
their utterances, we have the means of examining the language 
which they claim to have been the result of the revelation and 
inspiration given to them. Most clear and unmistakable of all 
such claims is that made by the Apostle Paul in the passage 
which is the biblical locus classtcus for this subject; viz., 1 Cor. 
ii. In this passage, the claim is made that the form of speech 
— simple, unpretentious, free from rhetorical artifice and adorn- 
ment, yet effective —which the writer employs is adapted to 
the contents of truth which it conveys. Nor is this adaptation 
to be regarded as a matter of accident, or even of human con- 
trivance and effect: it is rather brought about by the same 
Holy Spirit who revealed the contents of truth which the lan- 
guage served to convey. Form, in some deep significance and 
practical import,—form and content were adapted to each 
other: they were both divinely adapted. The Spirit which 
gave the content gave also the form. 

But that we cannot press the seemingly conclusive claim to 
speak and write inspired words so as to base upon it any theory 
of verbal inspiration resembling that of the Jewish rabbis, the 
Church Fathers, or, above all, the post-Reformation Protestant 
theologians, has also been asserted. The assertion has been 
further demonstrated by the results of every step of our re- 
searches hitherto. In respect to the claim of Paul, however, 
we are not, by reason of such failure, in any the worse case ; 
for this claim is abundantly confirmed by the appropriate phe- 
nomena. It is confirmed with all the depth of meaning which 
the apostle himself seems to have attached to it. It is confirmed 
by a scientific examination for which he himself had neither 
equipment nor necessity, and by historical and linguistic re- 
searches which elevate the claim to a position far beyond that 
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which it could have had in the apostle’s own mind. The claim 
goes to the extent only of asserting that the Divine Spirit fur- 
nished to those who taught the truths of the gospel a form of 
expression for its truths, which was far fitter and more effective 
than any of the forms to be learned from the rhetoric of the 
schools. But the investigation shows us how this same Divine 
Spirit, acting as the Spirit of providence through thousands of 
years of human history, and as the Spirit of revelation through 
hundreds of years of scriptural experience, and as the Spirit 
of providence, revelation, and inspiration, in the personality of 
the individual authors, has fitted the linguistic expression 
of biblical truths to the inmost essence of the truths them- 
selves. It is to a brief sketch of some of the results of such 
scientific investigation that our attention must be directed in 
the present chapter. The more strictly dogmatic and specula- 
tive consideration of the relations between ideas, feelings, and 
purposes, and the language which bodies them forth, between 
the divine mind and the human as requiring a means of com- 
municating thought, and between the authority of the message 
and the fallibility of its manner of conveyance, belongs to 
another great division of our general theme. Such dogmatic 
and speculative inquiries will, therefore, be deferred to their 
proper place. At present we deal only with facts, and quite 
direct inferences from facts. 

It is true that the alleged facts are very difficult of exact 
ascertainment, even by use of the best authorities upon the 
nature of the languages in which the Bible is written. It is 
also true that the drawing of the most direct inferences often 
depends upon the attitude assumed toward the whole question 
of revelation and inspiration. The linguistic critic, who sees 
nothing new in the ideas and vital forces of Christianity, will 
set a low estimate upon the power of its constructive spirit in 
originating the New-Testament Greek; and certainly he who 
sees nothing divine in those ideas and forces will scout at the 
conviction that there is any thing divine to be recognized in 
the linguistic phenomena of the New Testament. But with our 
assumptions, and with the helps provided —as yet in only too 
meagre abundance — by modern scholarship, we may reach tol- 
erably satisfactory conclusions along the lines of fact. We 
shall try not to claim for the biblical ideas and spirit a power 
over language which they have never evinced. We shall try 
not to read our own conceptions into the inferior or different 
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import of scriptural words. And yet, especially in the case of 
the New Testament, we shall also try not to underestimate the 
constructive power of its spirit and ideas.! 

_ It is presumable from the first, that the general effect of reve- 
lation and inspiration upon the language and style of Sacred 
Scripture will vary in form, and differ in degree. Certain effects 
may be of the most general sort: they may, therefore, be con- 
sidered as belonging to the very nature of Hebrew as a Semitic 
language, and of the later Greek as that out of which the New- 
Testament Greek was specifically shaped. Other effects may 
be quite plainly traceable to the influence, more or less direct, 
of certain definite ideas of revelation. In still others, the indi- 
vidual authors may have to be taken more prominently into the 
account. In general we may distinguish between language and 
style; although, in the case of the Hebrew Scriptures, we shall 
find that the peculiarities of the language are so marked and 
strong as to force into the background individual diversities 
of style. And, with regard to authorial peculiarities of style in 
general, when we have once noted their undoubted existence, 
and the bearings of the fact of their existence upon the general 
doctrine of revelation and inspiration, their further considera- 
tion belongs rather to Biblical Introduction, or to the special 
introductions which preface the study of particular books. We 
shall confine our discussion, for the most part, to the general 
claim made for the language and style of the Bible as adapted 
by the Divine Spirit to the contents of biblical truth. 

In regard to the language of the Old Testament, we are met 
at the outset by the paucity of our means for forming a true 
estimate from the comparative point of view. The origin and 
relative antiquity of the Hebrew language, and of its earliest 
written forms, cannot be determined with certainty; nor have | 
we the materials for making a definite and detailed comparison 
between it and the other Semitic languages, or between the 
biblical Hebrew and that employed in non-biblical literature 
or in the intercourse of common life. But, although we cannot 
tell when and where the Hebrew language originated, we can 
classify it with the Aramaic and Arabic as one of the three 
groups of languages which have been brought, since the time 
of Eichhorn, under the common term Semitic: by Jerome, and 
by students preceding this time, they were called “ Oriental lan- 


1 As to the necessity of avoiding the mistakes of both extreme views, see some 
remarks in Schleiermacher’s Hermeneutik und Kritik, p. 56 f. 
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guages.” These are easily separated from all the Indo-European. 
languages, and are united among themselves by several quite 
permanent characteristics, especially by the definite patterns 
and substantially common forms of their triliteral roots. But 
the Hebrew which the Israelites used before they became a 
nation, and which was by their use developed into the biblical 
Hebrew, was yet more closely allied with contemporaneous 
forms of speech, all record of which has perished from the earth. 
Of Hebrew, Renan! says, ‘‘ We cannot doubt that this language 
has been common to many other peoples.” It is, however, only as 
the particular language of the sons of Israel that it has reached 
us. That the Canaanites, on the invasion of the Hebrews, spoke 
a language very analogous, there is sufficient reason to believe :? 
there is not, however, sufficient reason to affirm that the latter 
borrowed their subsequent language from the former. Essen- 
tially the same language was spoken by kindred tribes surround- 
ing Canaan. The Moabite language from the stone of Mesha, 
the Phoenician proper names on ancient inscriptions and coins, 
the ancient Canaanitish names of persons and cities, and the 
fact that no difficulty anywhere appears between the Hebrews 
and these neighboring peoples in understanding one another, 
are an evidence of this. The use of the word “sea” (0) for 
the west seems to show conclusively that Canaan was the an- 
cient seat and home of the Hebrew. Fragments, inserted in 
the Hebrew literature from the archives of these neighboring 
peoples, are supposed to be found in the genealogy of the Edom- 
ites (Gen. xxxvi.); the narrative of Gen. xiv., where Abraham 
is spoken of (verse 13) as though he were a stranger; and Num. 
xiii. 22, where the synchronism between the founding of Hebron 
and that of Tanis in Egypt is pointed out. 

The origin of written characters among the Hebrews is in- 
volved in the same obscurity which envelops the origin of the 
language. A very large measure of independence in the use of 
their alphabet must be admitted for all the Semitic languages ;® 
but whether the most ancient centre of this use, and of its de- | 
velopment, was in Babylon or in Egypt, cannot confidently be 
affirmed.t Nor is it possible to trace the art of writing Hebrew 
back to any definite date within which it must be confined. In 


1 Histoire générale et Systeme comparé des Langues Sémitiques, p. 108. 

2 See Gesenius, Geschichte der hebraischen Sprache, p. 16 f. 

8 See Ewald, Lehrbuch der hebriaischen Sprache, p. 116. 

4 Compare Renan, Langues Sémitiques, p. 113, with Ewald, Ibid., p. 116 f. 
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the oldest writings —in those of the Mosaic era, and even pre- 
ceding it—the art appears as already having passed through 
a long period of development. It appears, indeed, as so far 
developed, that the literature which remains from the earliest 
times shows no essential differences of language from that of 
the times not long preceding the Exile. The most ancient 
known form of the language is that which has already been 
used as the language of writing! Indeed, the degree of gram- 
matical development which their most ancient form possesses 
seems to imply several centuries of previous use in writing: 
just as the comparative freedom from onomatopoetic roots for 
the names even of the most familiar animals implies a great 
antiquity lying still farther back for the development of the 
spoken language. Inasmuch, then, as the art of writing was 
a growth of centuries, even at the time of the Exodus, and as, 
on account of the radical difference which exists between the 
Hebrew and the Egyptian systems, the former system could not 
have been derived by the Israelites from the latter, we must 
hold that they shared it, in common with other Semitic peo- 
ples, in a period antecedent to their sojourn in Egypt. To this 
conclusion, neither the frequent use by the Israelites of me- 
morial stones, trees, and altars, in the patriarchal period, nor the 
apparent infrequency of the use of writing in the narratives of 
the same period, is a formidable objection. Both are rather to 
be explained by the ancient usages of all the Semitic peoples.® 
For a more detailed comparison of this ancient written He- 
brew with the contemporaneous written forms of the most closely 
cognate languages, we have, as has been said, no material. This. 
is both cause and effect of the fact noticed by Renan: “In 
Hebrew we attain the primitive archives of that race whose 


records have by a remarkable destiny become the archives of |. 


the human race. For the Hebrew is to the Semitic race what 
the Sanscrit is to the Indo-European race,—the purest and 
most complete type of the family, and the depositary of its 
historic, linguistic, and religious secrets.’* We see, then, in 
this fact, the general effect of Old-Testament revelation and 
inspiration upon the Hebrew language, regarded as a literary 


1 See Ewald, Ibid., p. 22. 

2 See Gesenius, Geschichte der hebr. Sprache, p. 14: compare Herder, Geist 
der hebraischen Poesie, Leipzig, 1825, I. p. 305 f. 

8 Gen. xiv. and xxiii. seem to imply contemporaneous records: see Keil, 
Einleitung in das A. T., p. 19 f. 

4 Langues Sémitiques, p. 108. 
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whole, and compared with the other most closely allied lan- 
guages; but we are unable to specify the characteristics which 
enter into the general effect by a comparative study of these 
languages. 

In regard to the effect which this revelation and inspiration 
may have had in differencing biblical Hebrew from the language 
of contemporaneous common life among the same people, we 
have almost as great a lack of evidence. We know little of 
Hebrew except as the Old-Testament language.! The literature 
of the Old Testament is, however, itself so varied in character, 
and in its relations to the ideas and forces of Old-Testament 
religion, that certain very valuable truths are to be illustrated 
by a comparative study of this literature.. We may compare 
certain books, or parts of books, with others, to detect the rela- 
tive effect of the admixture of foreign influences. With the 
Hebrew of the rest of the Old Testament we may compare the 
Chaldaic passages of Dan. il. 4-viil. 28; Ezra iv. 8-vi. 18, vii. 
12-26; and Jer. x. 11. The effect of their aloofness from 
Greek culture, and lack of sympathy with it, may be illustrated 
by the absence of all Greek words and ideas from the Old- 
Testament writings, except in the Chaldaic passages of Daniel. 
and Ezra. The limitations of Hebrew intercourse and concep- 
tions may be illustrated by the occurrence of certain Indian. 
words like m°AN, Lignum aloé's (Num. xxiv. 6; Proy. vii. 17; 
Ps. xlv. 9; Cant. iv. 14); and 4)p, a species of ape (1 Kings x. 
22; 2 Chron. ix. 21), and o73n, peacocks; or of Egyptian 
words like 1%, a canal or river, and %48, marsh-grass or bul- 
rushes, and ww, byssus; or of certain Persian words.2 By a 
comparison of the language and style of the earlier with that 
of the later books, very important: conclusions concerning the 
influence of the ideas and spirit of revelation may be attained. 
Such a comparison results in establishing a marked difference 
between the admirable clearness, simplicity, purity, and gran- 
deur of most of the earlier writings, and the lack of these 
qualities in many of the later. The difference, when established, 
evinces the general truth, that the form of expression corresponds 
to the amount and kind of the indwelling spirit: as in the case 
of all other human literary products, so also in the case of those 


1 Upon the extra-biblical means of studying ancient Hebrew, see Gesenius, 
Geschichte der hebr. Sprache, pp. 47 ff.; and Introduction to Hebr. und Chald. 
Handworterbuch, ed. 1878. 

2 See Gesenius, Geschichte, etc., p. 59 f. 
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which we are wont to regard as sacred and divine. The Spirit 
of revelation which moves through the ethico-religious ideas 
of the time, or by more direct methods upon the minds of the 
writers of Sacred Scripture, shows its own force and quality 
by the approach which it secures to a certain ideal standard of 
expression, — the language and style of revelation itself. To 
acknowledge and freely to discuss this difference, is only to 
recognize intelligently the divine method of self-revelation. 
The style of Ezekiel and Daniel, when compared with that of 
the earlier prophets, simply gives token which is unmistakable 
of a less clear and pure and elevating influence from the spirit- 
ual impulses that unite with the historic and personal to form 
this style. 

Moreover, we may compare those books, and portions of 
books, belonging to whatever age, which exhibit few or no to- 
_kens of influence from the ideas and spirit of revelation with 
those which exhibit the clearest tokens of this influence. Even 
in the Old-Testament writings as they have come down to us, 
there are certain portions which, for this purpose, may be con- 
sidered as purely secular. That considerable secular literature 
once existed in the ancient Hebrew language, we have some 
indications in Sacred Scripture itself. In 1 Kings iv. 29 f. 
we find mention, as attributed to Solomon, of three thousand 
parables and proverbs and one thousand and five lyric songs, 
besides botanical and zodlogical works. ‘To the class of writ- 
ings the language of which is more distinctively secular, certain 
entire books of the Old Testament belong; viz., Canticles, 
Proverbs, Esther, and, much less completely, Ecclesiastes. 
Fragments of literature which primarily arose outside of the 
sphere most moulded by ethico-religious ideas and by the spirit 
of revelation, have found their way within this sphere after 
being somewhat changed in linguistic form. Such fragments 
are the ancient song of Lamech (Gen. iv. 28 f.), the enumera- 
tion of the sons of Japheth (Gen. x. 2-5), the snatches of the 
popular songs upon the taking of Heshbon (Num. xxi. 14 f. 
and 27-80), the ancient song of the well (Num. xxi. 17 f.).? 
The song of Deborah and the mashal of Balaam should perhaps 
be enumerated in this connection. The great abundance of 
similar literature, only a part of which has found its way into 


1 Tt is thought by some that the title Al-Taschith is taken from a vintage-song, 
of which the first line was, ‘‘ Destroy it not, for a blessing is in it’’ (see Ps. lvii., 
and compare Isa. lxv. 8). 
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even the uttermost limits of Sacred Scripture, is indicated also 
by the allusions to fables about plants and trees in Judg. ix. 
8 f.; 2 Kings xiv. 9 (compare 1 Kings iv. 33). If we adopt the 
view of Ewald,! that Canticles originated in Northern Palestine, 
and therefore under the influence of Aramaic and Phoenician 
forms of speech, we have in this a partial explanation of its 
peculiar position in respect both to the rest of Hebrew litera- 
ture and also to the remaining books of the Canon. But these 
examples, and whatever others might be collected, of portions 
of writings, both within the Sacred Scriptures and without, the 
language of which must be regarded as secular, do not suffice 
to modify the general conclusions. The only Hebrew of which 
we have any considerable knowledge is sacred Hebrew; it is 
that particular cast of one of the three great Semitic languages 
which was produced through its use as the means of express- 
ing and recording the facts and ideas of the revelation made to 
ancient Israel. It is only by noting certain general character- 
istics which belong to Hebrew in a superior degree when com- 
pared with other forms of the Semitic, or to it as one form of 
the Semitic when compared with the Indo-European, that we 
are permitted to illustrate our general theme. 

Among such characteristics we note, first, a certain remark- 
able exclusiveness. The group of peoples which have been 
called Semitic, for the most part with respect to their language, 
form a class apart with respect also to religion and religious 
influence. According to Renan, the effect of monotheistic reli- 
gion upon their language is seen in the fact that their names 
for Deity, “even when they take the plural form, all imply the 
idea of supreme and incommunicable power, of perfect unity.” 2 
The exclusiveness of biblical Hebrew, the language of Old- 
Testament revelation, is especially characteristic. ‘The word 
‘goddess’ would be in Hebrew the most horrible barbarism.” 
The conceptions and terms which distinguish the speculative 
pantheism of India, or the mythology of ancient Greece and 
Rome, are excluded from Hebrew; and so is the literature be- 
longing to them. Poems reciting the genealogies of the gods, 
epics telling of the wars of the gods, have no place in Hebrew 
Scripture. Philosophie and scientific terms, both on account 
of the Hebrew cast of mind and conception of culture, and also 
on account of the close connection in ancient literature of such 


1 Die Dichter des Alten Bundes, p. 78. 2 Langues Sémitiques, p. 6. 
8 Compare Ewald, Dichter des Alten Bundes, p. 23. 
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terms with the language of religion, are also almost entirely 
excluded. Certain styles of expression are, for similar reasons, 
rarely or never found in Hebrew. Punning, sarcasm, and 
various kinds of wit, do indeed appear; but humor, except in 
the narrative of the exploits of Samson, rarely makes a ripple 
upon the surface of an Old-Testament manuscript-roll. The 
language of discussion, the forms of dialectic, the terms of ex- 
pression which exhibit the subtler analyses of thought, are only 
meagrely found. Nor, unless we accept the doubtful views 
which would find exceptions in Canticles and Job, does the 
dramatic element appear. 

We notice next the fixedness, permanency, and consequent 
independence, of biblical Hebrew. These qualities belong to 
Hebrew pre-eminently, even when compared with the other 
most closely allied members of the Semitic group.t Fixedness 
is, in a wonderful degree as compared with the Indo-European, 
a characteristic of all this group. ‘This characteristic is in part 
conditioned upon the strength of the consonants, and the per- 
sistency with which given sounds, with their meanings, are con- 
nected with a given number of invariable characters. Lan- 
guages which can construct a verbal root out, of a single vowel, 
or a single consonant and a short vowel, must be in a perpetual 
flux.2. The element of stability is connected with the perma- 
nence of the written form of the language. This form is such 
as to make the written word not a full equivalent for the 
sounds uttered when it is spoken, but rather the symbol for an 
idea which the mind of the reader fills up with its complement 
of sounds; it is, however,-for this reason a symbol fixed, and 
not subject to the changes of vowel-sounds in the word as pro- 
nounced. For the conveyance of ideas in fixedness of form, the 
trisyllabic consonantal method of writing is wonderfully adapt- 
ed. The fixedness of these Semitic languages is further due to 
the type of mind, and habit of life, to which they correspond, 
to an inherited and organic adaptability for the utterance of 
certain fixed sounds, and to the relatively inorganic and un- 
plastic condition of the languages themselves. Such immobility 
is illustrated by the finding of the Moabite stone, the language 
of which, both lexically and grammatically, in the turn of its 
sentences, its style, and whole manner of expression, agrees 
with the Hebrew of the historical books of the Old Testament.? 


1 See Gesenius, Handworterbuch, p. xxiv. * Compare Ewald, Lehrbuch, p. 25 f. 
8 See Bertheau in Herzog and Plitt, article Hebraische Sprache. 
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Renan goes so far as.to affirm, that, upon matters of prime 
necessity, an Israelite of the time of Samuel and a Bedouin of 
to-day could manage to understand one another. This charac- 
teristic, which belonged to Hebrew as a Semitic language, bib- 
lical Hebrew possesses in heightened degree ; because the forma- 
tion so early of a classical literature, and the fixedness of idea 
and form which belongs to a somewhat definite ethico-religious 
sphere, co-operated in its case with the normal tendencies of 
the language. 

Closely connected with the characteristic of fixedness is that 
of the unity and uniqueness of biblical Hebrew. All the devel- 
opment of this language from the time of Moses, and onward 
through a long series of great historians, poets, and prophets, 
concerns only the peculiarities of expression.! Certain differ- 
ences in style appear: words distinctive of particular books or 
groups of books may be pointed out. But, with the exception 
of the few passages which bear most plainly the marks of Ara- 
maizing, for nearly a thousand years the literature appears essen- 
tially identical in linguistic peculiarities. A special unity marks 
the literature for about five centuries, from the epoch of David 
and Solomon to the time of the Exile. Moreover, the Exile 
itself had comparatively little effect upon the biblical Hebrew; — 
because those Jews who were carried into captivity belonged to 
the aristocracy of the nation, took the national archives with 
them, and, although dwelling in Babylon, really were less Ara- 
maized in language, views, and customs, than the poorer orders 
of the people who remained at home to be corrupted by admix- 
ture of Syrian influences. From these Babylonian Jews came 
the post-Exilian Scriptures and the later redactionary work 
upon the whole Old Testament. A remarkable grammatical 
and linguistic unity, a form of language which is fixed and con- 
ventional to such a degree that the legal and historical literature 
is almost completely impersonal in character, thus belongs to 
most of the Hebrew Scriptures. This unity and uniqueness 
evince the effect of the normal peculiarities of a Semitic 
language, and the special effect of repeated redactions; but they 
also evince the unity and uniqueness of that historic process of 
revelation whose record the literature contains and preserves. 

The simplicity of the biblical Hebrew is largely the result of 
the simplicity and unique unity of the biblical ideas; but it is 
also grounded in the native simplicity of the Semitic languages. 

1 See Ewald, Lehrbuch, p. 33, 
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Certain deficiencies of these languages, as contrasted with the 
Indo-European, furnish in part the linguistic basis for this sim- 
plicity. Calm reflection, the contemplation of cause and effect, 
the deliberate process of ratiocination, are lacking: the sen- 
tences are accordingly lacking in real periodicity. There is 
little or no interweaving of parts under complicated relations 
of superiority, co-ordination, and subordination. Subject and 
predicate are merely placed together, and left without defining 
their relations. The different parts of the sentence are bound 
together by the simple repetition of vav. An absence of parti- 
eles signifies a lack of nice distinctions in the relations of ob- 
jects one to another. The distinction between the perfect and 
imperfect is the inadequate substitute for a system of tenses. 
The neuter gender is lacking. The verb does not precisely 
characterize its own mood. ‘These peculiarities of language are 
certainly very grave linguistic defects; they are such defects as 
must always enter into the results of the study of the Old Tes- 
-tament. They render it difficult to prove truth from the inter- 
pretation of single passages. For, beyond a few simple reli- 
gious ideas presented in different relations and connections, it 
is difficult to secure the testimony of the Hebrew authors to, 
definite statements of truth. Old-Testament theology, so long: 
as it relies upon the scientific interpretation of single proof-- 
texts, does not succeed in founding itself securely. But these: 
peculiarities are by no means to be regarded merely as linguistic: 
defects. From a higher point of view they show another side. 
From this higher point of view they show the adaptation of the 
language to the kind of a literature through which the record 
of revelation was to be preserved for the race. This childlike 
simplicity is adapted to the language of poetry and prophecy ; 
it is, moreover, very favorable to the revealing and fixing of the | 
ideas of revelation in the language of poetry and prophecy. <A 
few great truths regarding God and the soul, and the relations 
of the soul to God, must be lodged in expansive form, and with 
expansive force, within the mind of the race. They must be 
lodged at a time when, and in connections where, the most con- 
crete and direct conceptions and terms are alone apprehensible 
by the mind. The simplicity and unique unity of the ideas to 
be communicated demand a corresponding form of expression. 
It does not follow, however, that these characteristics are in-. 
compatible with real definiteness of knowledge, or even with a: 
fitting comprehensiveness and variety of knowledge. For the 
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very process of revelation tends to fix and define as well as to 
multiply its own ideas; and, when the record of the process 
can be studied in its own unity, the application of historico- 
critical methods, combined with religious sympathy and insight, 
can derive from this record as a whole all that variety of com- 
prehensive ideas which it contains. 

Closely connected with the above-mentioned characteristic is 
that quality of sensuousness and passionateness which belongs 
to the Hebrew of the Bible. The Semitic languages have re- 
course to the description of an organic movement in order to 
set forth the idea of a human mental activity. The predomi- 
mance of the verb and verbal elements gives also a pervasive 
witality to all the sentences. Anger is depicted by physical 
‘accompaniments of the passion; by the hard breathing (48), 
by the heat (jn), ‘by the tumultuous movement of boiling 
(vy), by the noise of breaking (119), by trembling (ayy)? 
‘Slowness in breathing (O28 yin) is patience, shortness of 
‘breathing (@'28 W¥P) impatience. The idea of the true is 
taken from solidity or stability, that of the beautiful from light. 
The ‘bone (Oxy) of any thing is its very substance; the word 
for ““bone” is used with the genitive of things for the pronoun 
self. ‘Similar phenomena are, indeed, found in all the earliest — 
forms of language; but, as Renan remarks, what distinguishes 
the Semitic family is, that “this primitive union of sensation 
and idea is always preserved.” The Hebrew continues to re- 
mark, that a man opens his mouth when he speaks, and that 
when he grows angry his countenance falls. The special influ- 
ence of this characteristic sensuousness and concreteness upon — 
the Hebrew poetry will attract our attention farther on. We 
remark here, that this characteristic gives a certain poetic effect — 
to all the language; and with it are connected some of the © 
most effective types and figures of speech which are embodied 
in the very lexicography of the Hebrew in common with the — 
other most closely affiliated languages.’ ws, the diminutive 
of ws, the little man, is the pupil of the eye (either because 
of the image reflected in miniature [Gesenius], or as a term of — 
endearment [Fiirst]) ; to be slain or conquered by wine is to be © 
drunk; to shine and to be proud (771) is applied to the bright- 
ness:of fresh verdure:and beautiful flowers. 


1 See Herder, Geist der hebr. Poesie, I. p. 6 f. 
2 See Renan, Langues Sémitiques, p. 22 f. 
8 Compare Gesenius, Handworterbuch, p. xxv. f. 
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These qualities of fixedness, unique unity, concreteness, and 
lack of reflective analysis and periodicity of sentence, form the 
partial explanation of the fact, that the Hebrew writings are so 
largely wanting in what is, technically called, literary style. 
The Semites, according to Renan, rarely turn the stylus. <A 
strict regard for literary unity does not characterize the Old- 
Testament works. The character of the divisions into which 
the sentences fall, both in poetry and in prose, is largely 
physical, and determined by the need of repose in respiration. 
Rhetoric and grammar were not recognized by these writers as 
specific and necessary forms of knowledge in preparation for 
authorship. Their language, as we have it, shows an almost 
complete absence of distinctively grammatical and literary cul- 
ture , its anomalies stifle the rules which modern grammarians 
have constructed for it, its exceptions and illogical contradic- 
tions, rather than its studied variety of expression, make possible- 
the prolix grammars of Ewald and Gesenius. The reader of 
the Old Testament must not be disturbed by such trifles as 
changes of gender, or unfinished, suspended, and inconsequen- 
tial phrases. He can read intelligently only as he lives over 
again the very vital, the compressed and abrupt, the passionate 
and unreflecting, mental experience of its authors. But if he 
thus read he will understand how such a language and mode 
of literary effort, in the wisdom of divine providence, may be 
best adapted to send forcefully into the dull minds of men the 
truths which can well dispense with mere smoothness and pol- 
ish of form. 

We need not enter at length into the debate as to the rela- 
tive wealth in words and ideas of the biblical Hebrew. In 
general we may agree with Keil and others in maintaining, that, 
although poor in words for abstract conceptions and definite 
erammatical relations, it is sufficiently rich in those images, 
ideas, and conceptions which have to do with the practical and 
religious life! Leusden counts the number of Hebrew and 
Chaldaic words in the Bible as 5,642; the number of Hebrew 
roots has been estimated at 500. Herder calls attention to the 
fact, that the number of botanical names in so small a circuit as 
the remains of the Hebrew writings is 250.2. In his just view, 


1 See Einl. in das A. T., p. 40 f. ; and compare Schultens, De defectibus hod. 
linguae hebr., § 12 f.; Gesenius, Geschichte, pp. 47 ff.; Winer, Ueber die Armuth 
der hebr. Sprache; Renan, Langues Sémitiques, p. 136 f. 

2 Geist der hebr. Poesie, I. p. 8. 
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it would be unfair to demand of the Hebrew writers a vocabu- 
lary of Phoenician wares or Arabian philosophic speculations. 
Numerous names appear for natural objects, such as the ox and 
the lion; there are no fewer than eleven names for the rain, 
with reference to the different seasons and modes and effects 
of its falling. In general we may say that the circle of ideas 
is limited, but the vocabulary for these ideas is extensive. The 
paucity of roots is compensated for by a variety of forms, in 
some instances remarkable. Thus 01, to raise up, is made to 
do service in searcely less than a score of different conceptions ; _ 
and dip, to station or cause to stand, in even more. In Ps. 
cxix. the 176 verses relieve their monotony of ideas by a great 
diversity of terms for the law of Jehovah. Fourteen synonyms 
have been counted for the idea of trust in God, nine for the 
pardon of sin, twenty-five for the keeping of the Torah. The 
poverty in compounds which represent complicated processes 
of conception, and in those auxiliary words which imply nice 
discriminations of relations, is to be contrasted with the wealth 
in words which stand for objects as representing some particular 
form of their qualities, or manifestation of their activities, and 
especially in words for definite Old-Testament religious and 
ethical conceptions. 

The illustration’ of these general characteristics, however, 
varies with that wide difference which obtains amongst the 
different portions of the Hebrew Scriptures. This difference 
is due to one or more of the following four causes: (1) the 
varieties of the literature; (2) the changing nature of the lan- 
guage; (8) the personality of the different authors; (4) the 
amount and quality of influence from the ideas and the spirit 
of revelation. 

The varieties of literature in which the Hebrew Scriptures 
are given may, for our purpose, be spoken of as these three: 
prose; poetry; and the literature of prophecy, which has prosaie, 
poetical, and semi-poetical elements combined. 

In its prosaic passages the biblical Hebrew is least distinetigal 
ly the language of revelation. The prose of the Old Testa- 
ment shows only those general providential influences which 
operated to shape this one among the Semitic languages so that 
it might become the vehicle and record of the facts and ideas 
of Old-Testament revelation. The Hebrew style of writing 
prose was not, during the golden age of Hebrew, essentially 
different from the popular manner of speaking. ‘ According to 
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its essence,” says Ewald,! “the Hebrew prose is perfectly simple 
and artless, but alive with beautiful imagery, and in places 
where the material furnishes an impulse it rises to poetic 
flights.” 

It is in its poetry, and in its prophecy so far as this is either 
strictly poetical or semi-poetical, that the influence of the ideas 
and spirit of revelation upon the Hebrew language is most 
clearly manifest. For this reason a more careful discrimination 
of some of the characteristics of Hebrew poetry is indispensable 
to our subject. The variety of forms assumed by Hebrew 
poetry is small; this poetry is in general pre-eminently lyric. 
The lyric sometimes approaches the epic, or, as Ewald expresses 
the truth, contains the stuff and germ of epic; as, for example, 
in the Song of Moses (Exod. xv.), or that of Deborah (Jude. v.). 
Poetical compositions approaching the dramatic, or introducing, 
as it were, the speech of different personalities responding to 
each other, are found in passages like Judg. v. 28-30; Ps. xxiv. 
7-10, and in the Books of Job and Canticles. The gnomic 
poetry (so-called) of the Hebrews belongs to a later age, and is 
rather the product of reflection upon the accumulated wisdom 
of the past than of inspired feeling in view of great ethico-reli- 
gious thoughts made clear by revelation to the poet’s soul. In 
the various forms of the lyric the Old-Testament literature is 
rich, as both its contents and its various names for this species 
of poetry abundantly testify.2 Snatches of song are found em- 
bedded in the narrative: as, for example, Gen. iv. 23; Num. 
Pex tuo 0Ssixod.) xvii. 16°C?) 28am. nie 83ificv..8, xx: 
1; 1 Kings xii. 16. Hymns of thanksgiving and praises, hymns 
of contrition and mourning, — whether for the sins and suffer- 
ings of the nation or for the sins and wrongs of the poet him- 
self (see Ps. iii., iv., V., V1., Vil., X., X1., Xlll., XXx1x., li.),— abound . 
in the Hebrew Psalter. Of songs in lamentation for the dead 


1 Lehrbuch, p. 20; compare Herder, Ibid., II. p. 14 f. 

2 See Ewald, Die Dichter des Alten Bundes, pp. 29-50; and compare art. He- 
brew Poetry, in Smith’s Bible Dictionary, for the names used to designate the 
different forms of the song. The term Vw, song, is the most general name for a 
poem as spoken by the voice alone; it is applied to Canticles (i. 1), and to the 
poetical prophetic passage of Isa. v. 1. allelier a song to be accompanied by an 
instrument, translated Waduds by the LXX., is used in 57 superscriptions of the 
Psalms (Fiirst), and in these only (Gesenius). Sawn, a special kind of lyric, 
which, as Ewald affirms on the basis of its etymology and on the ground of Ps. 
xlvii. 7 (‘sing ye praises with understanding’’), denotes a skilled and artistic 
production, is used of various Psalms (xxxii., xlii., xliv., xlv., lii.-lv., lxxiv., 
Ixxviii., Ixxxviii., 1xxxix., cxlii.): this is, however, a doubtful conjecture (see 
First). 
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we have notice in the case of Josiah (2 Chron. xxxy. 25); in- 
stances of such songs ascribed to David are found, 2 Sam. i. 
17-27, and iii. 33 f. That wedding-songs abounded, we may 
conclude from Jer. vii. 34, xvi. 9, xxv. 10, xxxiii. 11. In the 
Psalter, Ps. xlv. is the only example of a wedding-song; and 
this has been preserved in canonical Scripture, because the alle- 
gorical interpretation of it made it the vehicle of ethical and 
religious truths. Of songs for temple-service, Ps. xlvi. and 
xlviii. may serve as examples. Of special songs for occasions 
like the celebration of a victory, or of the birthday of a king, 
or of special offerings, Ewald instances Ps. xx., xxi., lx., lxxxv., 
and exv. We cannot fail to notice certain important relations 
between this great predominance and variety of lyric poetry 
and the influence of revelation and inspiration upon the struc- 
ture and uses of Hebrew Scripture. It is characteristic of the 
sacred songs of Israel, to be free and unpremeditated outbursts 
of the moral and religious thoughts and feelings of the human 
soul. Their fitness to be the vehicles of revelation, and the 
effect of inspiration upon their linguistic form, are both con- 
nected with this characteristic. With it are also connected 
certain ethical imperfections, — as, for instance, in the case of 
some of the imprecatory Psalms, — which are due to the uncon- 
trolled expression of feeling. 

Other truths similar to the foregoing are suggested by a study 
of the various forms of figurative language which abound in 
the Hebrew poetry. Here, as in all literature, the images pre- 
sented are dependent upon the nature of experience ; this is as 
true when the speech is of the loftiest matters as when it is of 
the lowliest. “In the tent of the shepherd,” says Herder, * God 
is a Shepherd.” ! And in the life of the family he is best known 
asa Father. But by virtue of these Hebrew figures of speech 
-the human race will continue to know the Infinite One under 
the terms of the twenty-third psalm, — “The Lord is my shep- 
herd;” and will continue to pray to him after the manner of 
Jesus, —“ Our Father who art in heaven.” So to the mind of 
the Hebrew poet or seer, God appears a husbandman going 
through the various processes of the husbandman’s life He 
threshes the mountains, and reduces the hills to chaff, he uses 
the winnowing-fan to scatter the enemies of Israel, or beats them 


1 Geist der hebr. Poesie, IT. p. 9 f. 
2 See Hab. iii. 12; Joel iii. 13 ; Jer. li. 33 ; Isa. xvii. 13, xxi. 10, xli. 15 f. ; Mic. 
iv. 13. : 
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with a flail, or prostrates and overrides them with a corn-drag 
ora threshing-wain. He clears up his vineyard from the stones, 
and then, when he is disappointed in its fruitage, throws down 
_ its wall and makes it waste (see Isa. v. 1-7). Or, most terrible 
of all, he treads his enemies under feet, and appears stained 
with their blood as one who has trodden the bright-red juice 
from the grapes in the wine-vat. It is the narrowness of expe- 
rience which necessitates the limitations of the Hebrew figures 
of speech; but this narrow experience is made to yield its 
utmost service in vivifying and enriching the poetic language. 
The one river with which the writers were most familiar sup- 
plied them with metaphors variously wrought out; the one 
high range of mountains visible to them served as the recurring 
symbol for the august and the sublime.! The fructifying power 
of the word of Jehovah is like rain and snow upon the earth; 
the utterances of Deut. xxxii. 2 f. drop as rain and distil as 
dew. Light and darkness stand for prosperity and adversity, 
joy and sorrow; and the figure of speech is pushed to its extreme 
limits as it rises to its loftiest majesty, when it is declared that 
Jehovah will be the light of the nation so as to dispense with 
sun and moon (Isa. lx. 19 f.), or to put them both to shame 
(xxiv. 23). The ravaging king of Assyria is compared (Isa. x. 
14) to one who robs a bird’s nest, the strongholds of the land 
are represented (Nah. iii. 12) as falling into the hand of the 
conqueror like the first ripe figs into the hand of him who 
shakes them from the tree. Not a few of these metaphors, even 
such as abound in the loftiest poetry, would appear, were it not 
for their ethical and religious significance, coarse and offensive 
to modern eyes: they are all judged fairly, even as respects 
their literary excellence, only when sympathetically regarded 
from the ancient Hebrew point of view.? It is only in those 
cases, relatively few in the Old Testament, where a seeming — 
violation of modern rules of taste is not obviously connected 
with the presentation of ethical and religious truth, that the 
influence of the spirit of revelation over the language totally 
ceases to be felt. The license of Solomon’s Song is one of met- 
aphors rather than morals; its obscurity is rather due to sur- 
plusage of metaphor than to any supposed need of an allegorical 
interpretation. 


1 See Isa. ii. 13; Ezek. xxxi.; for the people, or the church-state, Isa. xxxiii. 9, 
xxxv. 2; for Jerusalem, Isa. xxxvii. 24; for the temple, Zech. xi. 1. 
2 Compare Lowth, Poetry of the Hebrews, ed. 1789, I. p. 112 f. 
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The influence of the ideas and spirit of revelation upon the 
poetic and prophetic language is especially marked in certain 
cases of personification. Of the forms of personification, that 
which is the most sublime and most fraught with consequences — 
is the personification of an attribute or activity of Jehovah him- 
self. The personification of the word of Jehovah as a creative 
energy or formative force in nature is closely connected with 
the Hebrew view of the supernatural (see Gen. i. and Ps. exlvii.). 
It has been brought about in the long historic process of reve- 
lation, that those truths which were first apprehended rather in 
figurative form, and presented by the oriental imagination in its 
intense personifying power, have become the great guiding ideas 
of the world’s religious thought. Idea and imagination united 
to make the Hebrew poet and seer:conceive of the thunder as 
Jehovah's voice, the light as his garment, the heaven his tent, 
palace, or temple, the winds his messengers, but especially of 
all events and things as the products of his word. This per- 
sonification of the divine word, at first a figure of speech fit. 
for the inspired poet and seer, has entered as a vital germ into 
all Christian thought and doctrine regarding the very being of 
God. 

Wonderful and spirited instances of prosopopoeia occur in 
many passages of the Prophets, as, for instance, where Jeremiah 
(xlvii. 6, 7) addresses the sword of Jehovah, or Isaiah (xiy. 4— 
27) represents all the products of nature, the existences of earth 
and Hades, as exulting over the downfall of Babylon. 

All our Christian language, and much of our sublimest mod- 
ern poetry, represent similar ethical and religious objects of 
thought by repeating these ancient Hebrew metaphors and 
other figures of speech. Herder declares! that the tone of Job, 
the Prophets, and the Psalms still resounds in the poetry of all 
the European languages, Milton’s creation-hymn and his morn- 
ing-song of Adam repeat the figures of speech found in Ps. civ. 
and exlviii. 

And, when we inquire more technically into the poetic struc- 
ture of the ancient Hebrew lyrics and other poetic compositions, 
we need not fail to discover proofs in it of the influence of the 
spirit of revelation upon the structure of the language. ‘These 
proofs follow in part from a study of the psychological nature 
and origin of Hebrew parallelism.? Into a detailed examina- 


1 Geist der hebr. Poesie, I. p. 76, and note. 
2 Compare Herder, Ivid., I. p. 19 f., and II. p. 2 f. 
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tion of the nature of the Hebrew poetic rhythm, we cannot 
enter; nor can we even raise the question whether there be not 
tokens of metres in some degree resembling those of the ancient. . 
Greeks. We need simply to bring forward the fact which 
Ewald? elaborates with a rare combination of Hebraistic learn- 
ing and philosophical insight. The use of such rhythm as the 
Hebrew poetry employs testifies to the successive flow in upon 
the soul of mighty thoughts which stir up strong emotion: hence 
that movement of increase and relapse which is like the rising 
and falling of the breast under the force of the troubled soul, 
like the movement upward or downward with the successive 
strokes of the bird’s pulsating wings. The form of rhythm 
most characteristic of Hebrew poetry is that known as parallel- 
ism. The sententious style, which is especially adapted to 
poetry in genomic or didactic form, is common in the Hebrew lhit- 
erature to every form of poetry. The accumulation of thought 
and feeling result, then, in the repetition of short sentences which 
are disposed in distichs: they are, as Lowth remarks, like what 
Sirach says of the works of God, — “two and two, one against 
the other.” It is the sublimity of the thought, and the indis- 
pensableness of the method to all Hebrew poetry, which pre- 
vent us from regarding this form as essentially repetitious and 
tedious. The Recuey a style and grace of rhythm —in what- 
ever degree these qualities Belong to Hebrew poetry — are, 
that is to say, largely dependent upon the quality of the ethico- 
religious ideas which they express; it 1s the spirit of revelation 
moving amidst the poetic members which prevents them from 
falling into unbearably graceless and ungainly motions. For 
these reasons also it is that the poetical quality of the Hebrew 
songs cannot be found by the application of the laws of versifi- 
cation, as we understand this term. It is only when the spirit | 
of the reader follows after the spirit of the writer, runs forward 
and then checks itself, rises and then falls, utters its sorrows in 
short-lived sobbing, or its joys in brief outbursts of exultation, 
—only, indeed, when a spirit somewhat the same in its ethical 
and spiritual quality has animated both writer and reader, that 
the truest and most enduring poetic value of these compositions 
can be felt. 

The influence of poetic inspiration has to a certain extent 
been felt, not simply upon the form of expression, but even 


1 As Lowth (II. pp. 2 ff.) and others have maintained. 
2 Dichter des Alten Bundes, pp. 5 ff. 
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upon the vocabulary of the language. This influence is felt in 
all languages; but in the case of Hebrew it is noticeable only 
so far as it has been predominatingly ethical and religious. 
m>x and m and 5x, as used alone, are poetic names for God. 
Antique words, which are either remnants of earlier poems, or 
were in their earlier use employed in prose, have lingered in the 
poetry. Forms, the antiquity of which reaches back into the 
usage of the common Semitic, Ewald’ would find in the use 
of nin, Ps. vill. 2; and of d3p (“their string,” as of a lyre, and 
so “their sound”’), Ps. xix. 5. 

We should notice in passing the relation of the simplicity, 
ethical weight, and rhythmical parallelism of Hebrew poetry to 
its translation. These qualities render it more poetical when 
somewhat literally translated than when paraphrased in metrical 
form. And although, as Herder complained, the relative dif- 
fuseness of modern languages compels them to use ten words 
where the Hebrew used three, the straightforward unpoetized 
translation of the Hebrew is the most poetical way of rendering 
its peculiarities. Even such pregnant constructions as Ps. lxxiv. 
T, ** They have profaned to the ground thy sanctuary,” and Ps. 
xiii. 1, 2, “ How long, Jehovah, wilt thou forget me forever?” 
are scarcely exceptions to this rule. 

It has already been said that the language of prophecy lies 
between that of poetry and that of prose. Hyfnns or odes 
appear in the prophetic compositions (for example, Jon. ii. ; 
Ezek. xix.; Hab. iii.; Isa. xxxiv. and xxxv.; the song jam 
Balaam, Mic. vi. 6-8). Prophecies that are songs are found, 
Deut. xxxiii.; 2 Sam. xxiii.; Num. xxiv.; and in the Psalter 
In times of peculiar exaltation of spirit, the prophet rises natur- 
ally into the higher form of poetic or semi-poetic speech; and 
then he descends again to prose for making his announcements 
of fact (compare Isa. viii., ix.). Instances of the various kinds 
of parallelism have been pointed out in the writings of the 
prophets; antithetic parallelism combined with the repetition, 
twice or thrice, of the same sentiment, is found Isa. liv. 7, 8, and 
Ixy. 13, 14; synthetic parallelism forming triplets, in Isa. xiv. 4- 
9, and Hos. xiv. 6, 7; other beautiful examples of parallelism in 
prophecy meet us in Isa. lx. 1-3 and liii. 1-5, or in Hos. xi. 8 f. 
Instances of strophe of various kinds have been alleged by 
Ewald in his work upon the Prophets (I. pp. 59 ff.). Nor does 

it appear strange that much of prophetic language is nearly or 
1 Dichter des Alten Bundes, p. 207. 
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quite rhythmical, when we remember the use of music in the 
earlier prophecy (see 1 Sam. xix. 20-24, Exod. xv. 20 f.; and 
compare 1 Chron. xxv. 1-8), and consider that the movements 
of the soul which express themselves in either poems or prophe- 
cies are so similar, while the very effort to write down the pro- 
phetic utterances of the past would kindle anew the fires of 
thought and feeling. 

Thus, then, are all the more important characteristics in re- 
spect to which the Hebrew language has been influenced by 
the ideas and spirit of revelation, evinced in the most marked 
degree by the more poetic passages of the Old Testament. 
Inspiration, considered as affecting the manner and form rather 
than the subject-matter, exhibits its chief effect in the language 
of poems and semi-poetic prophecies. But this manner and 
form are not in the Old Testament confined to designedly artis- 
tic compositions, as is the case in our modern languages. What- 
ever the soul clearly apprehends and forcefully feels, that is 
most likely to be expressed, if at all, in poetic form. The soul 
of this form, when assumed by the ancient and biblical Hebrew, 
is the distinctively ethico-religious thought and feeling which 
demand to be expressed. The Old-Testament form of impas- 
sioned and figurative expression is pre-eminently ethico-reli- 
gious; with a few exceptions it is exclusively so. The plastic 
art which fashions the language is learned only by referring the 
writer’s condition of mind and heart to the indwelling Spirit of 
Jehovah. | 

It was said, in the second place, that the characteristics of 
language vary in the different portions of the Old Testament 
according to the historic changes which were undergone by the 
Hebrew language as a whole. A remarkable stability and fixed- 
ness did indeed belong to the biblical Hebrew. But this lan- 
guage would have been either more or less than human if its 
stability and fixedness had been complete. Moreover, the 
literature of the Old Testament lies upon both sides of the cul- 
minating point in the life of the language ; and in this accumu- 
lating literature we can trace the growth of the language to its 
perfect bloom, and through its subsequent decay. This historic 
process gives the explanation in part of those relative imperfec- 
tions of most of the later literature to which attention has already 
been called. 

The history of the sacred poems of Israel follows closely the 
history of its sacred rites. The impulse which the deliverance 
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from Egypt gave to the national literature of Israel has been 
compared by Delitzsch! to that received by the Greek literature 
from the defeat of the invading Persians. The influence of the 
Torah and of prophecy upon psalmody was by no means small 
in every period of the Hebrew literature. The author just 
quoted is warranted in declaring, that, great as were David and 
Isaiah in lyric song and prophecy, without the law of Moses 
there would have been neither David’s psalmody nor Isaiah’s 
prophecy. Ewald sees the germ of a song invoking Jehovah 
in the cry with which the camp was broken up, —‘* Arise, 
Jehovah, and let thine enemies be scattered, and let them that 
hate thee flee before thee;” and as well in that with which it 
was pitched again, —‘“ Return, Jehovah, unto the myriads of 
Israel.” Instances of Psalms only remotely connected with 
the law and the prophets are, indeed, not infrequent (e.g., viii, 
XX1x., xxxill.). But that many songs, especially such as were 
designed for the temple-service, were born of the revival of the 
national interest in ritual after the return from exile, we have 
abundant proof. The nation was then frequently called upon 
to sing unto the Lord a “ new song” (see Isa. xlii. 10; Ps. xevi. — 
1, movin. 15 "cxlixed): 

The inferiority, both literary and ethico-religious, of the later 
compositions of the Hebrew Scriptures, cannot be denied; 
although we may not say, as Renan? does quite too indiscrimi- 
nately, of Ezra, Nehemiah, Esther, Jonah, Chronicles, Haggai, 
Zechariah, Malachi, Daniel, Ecclesiastes, and the post-Exilian 
Psalms: “The style of these books is flat and without relief, 
their thought is dull, their religious ideas more narrow, their 
credulity less naive, their poetry less spontaneous.” As to the 
last complaint, it is quite certain that the Psalms now lose much 
of their spontaneity and freshness; they are made up after the 
copy of earlier versions of divine praises, rather than passionate 
outbursts of souls stirred by communion with the object of 
these praises. But even the spirit of revelation does not inspire 
individuals to move with freedom, purity, and originality in a 
language which is no longer that of the fullest popular life and 
present religious experience; and this spirit did not move in 
the nation as in the days of its earlier poets and prophets. 

The various conditions, already briefly mentioned, combine 
with those indescribable conditions which are furnished by a 


1 Zeitschrift fiir luth. Theologie, 1870, p. 21 f. 
2 Langues Sémitiques, p. 150. 
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free personality to occasion the third order of differences spoken 
of above. The ideas and the spirit of revelation move upon the 
individual author in shaping his expression according to his 
individuality. And inasmuch as the individuality of the in- 
spired author is none the less truly, because of his inspiration, 
a free personality, these ideas and this spirit find expression in 
many different forms. Precisely what the form will be in each 
ease, depends not simply upon the movement of ideas and spirit, 
but also upon the nature of the person within whom, and of 
the historic conditions under which, the movement occurs. We 
have, as a result of these varying influences, various forms of 
language and style, more or less commendable (and more or less 
faulty) from the literary point of view. We have this variety 
because we have many workmen set by one Spirit to do each 
his appointed work for the common weal. We may, therefore, 
speak of Ecclesiastes as penetrated with Aramaisms, and as 
resembling in some respects the Talmudic and rabbinical writ- 
ings. We may speak of the language of Job as a peculiar com- 
pound, apparently of different, and almost diverse, elements. 
In its ruling ideas and poetic diction it approaches some of the 
Psalms; in its gnomic character, and frequent introduction of 
wise and sententious sayings, it is like the so-called Solomonic 
writings ;+ on account of its dramatic and conversational strue- 
ture it borrows much from the common speech, and from idioms 
that are either Aramaic, or belong alike to Hebrew, Aramaic, 
and Arabian forms. We may in like manner freely examine 
the peculiarities of language which belong to each Hebrew 
writing. 

With the beginning of the prophets who wrote their prophe- 
cies, that is, just before and after 800 B.C., there begins a new 
epoch in Hebrew literature; the more ancient impersonal writ- 
ing of law and history gives way to the personal authorship of 
the inspired messenger of Jehovah. It is from this time onward, 
then, that the peculiarities which belong to personal authorship 
become more strikingly marked; considerations of style, in the 
more definite meaning of the word, enter henceforth into the 
estimate which we have to form of the origin and nature of each 
Hebrew composition. Each of the prophets has his peculiar 
character, as Jerome? long ago observed. Judged by all the 


1 Parallels between Job and Proverbs are given in Rosenmiiller’s Scholien zum 
Hiob. Proleg., pp. 32-34; and see Gesenius, Geschichte der hebr. Sprache, p. 34. 
2 Pref. in XII. Proph. 
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highest and most exacting standards, the writing of Isaiah 
presents the most finished literary style attained by ancient — 
Hebrew; this is true as respects “ taste, proportion, and perfec- 
tion of form.” His elevation, majesty, elegance, and diversity, 
combined with dignified simplicity, render him classic when 
compared with the best literary models of all languages and — 
times. Amos, coming forth from the ranks of the people, em- 
ploys such Aramaic forms as belonged to the speech of common 
life in distinction from the language of books;! but the other 
marks of rusticity in style, of which complaint has been made, 
are mostly confined to the figures of speech natural to a shep- 
herd and gardener,? and do not prevent a high estimate of his 
sublimity of thought, splendor of diction, and elegance of ex-— 
pression. Hosea and Micah may be described together as for- 
cible, pointed, and concise; but the former is obscure on account 
of his brevity, and his tone is strikingly local and individual. 
Nahum is bold, ardent, sublime. Of Habakkuk, if we follow 
Michaelis in saying that his excellences are those of an imitator, 
we must also affirm with the same critic that they are in the 
first rank; his * Pindaric ” ode, as Ewald characterizes chap. iil., 
is unrivalled in majesty of thought and diction. Of others of 
the prophets, considered as stylists, we cannot speak so highly ; 
and, moreover, we cannot fail to discover, that in certain in- 
stances the lowering in quality of style implies a lower degree 
of influence from the ideas and spirit of revelation. The infer- 
ence from style in expression to degree of spiritual influence is 
not made on the false assumptions that revelation and inspira- 
tion cannot manifest themselves in varieties of style, or that the 
fact and degree of their influence are to be measured by literary 
niceties. Nevertheless, it remains true that form of expression 
and degree of spiritual influence bear some relation to each 
other; and style, in Hebrew literature, is so largely a result of 
ethical and religious causes, of the ideas and spirit of revela- 
tion, as to warrant an inference between the two, whether the 
inference relegate the particular writing to a high or low grade 
in the scale. 

The objection to the rusticity of the language of Jeremiah is 
ancient, as are also the complaints of his grammatical ignorance. 
A relatively smaller portion of his work is truly poetic; he has 


1 See Ewald, Lehrbuch, p. 21. 
2 See i. 1, ii. 13, iii, 4, 5, 12, iv. 2, 3, 7, 9, v. 8, 11, 19, vi. 12, vil. 1£., vill. 8, ix. 3 
9, 13, 14, 
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not the dignity of movement, or purity of diction, which belongs 
to the earlier prophets; there is a certain suggestion of a rela- - 
tive weakness, rationally and ethically considered, when we 
compare his style with theirs. We must admit, then, that the 
total difference is not one merely in the amount of apparent 
Aramaisms. Jeremiah and Zephaniah have neither the literary 
nor the ethical loftiness of the earlier prophets. And, if our 
position with regard to the entire relation between the Hebrew 
language and Old-Testament revelation is correctly taken, we 
note something deeper than a merely superficial difference of 
style when we note how prosaic are Haggai and Zechariah. But 
Ezekiel has justly been called the worst of all the prophets from 
a literary point of view. Certainly many impurities of language 
and grammatical abnormities are to be found in his writings.! 
His most highly wrought passages are prosaic and imitative.” 
He takes up the familiar figures of speech used by the older 
prophets and poets, and draws them out into such details, with | 
such rhetorical excesses, as to mar their effectiveness.2 “ His 
imagery,” says Lowth, “is crowded, magnificent, terrific, some- 
times almost to disgust; his language is pompous, solemn, 
austere, rough.” The peculiarities of style in this prophet - 
also are not wholly to be explained by the change which the 
Hebrew language was undergoing: they are rather due in a 
higher degree to the personality of the author as influenced, 
not alone by his surroundings, but also and chiefly by the ideas 
and spirit of revelation. They are, then, themselves to be con- 
sidered in proof of the nature of those ideas and the character- 
istic influence of that spirit. 

The further consideration of the more general relations which 
must be held to exist between the language and style of the 
Old-Testament writers, and the origin and nature of their writ- 
ings regarded as Sacred Scripture, must be postponed until we 
have examined also the case of the New Testament. 

In passing from the study of the language of the Old Testa- 
ment, regarded as both a vehicle and a product of revelation, to 
that of the New, we are at once made aware of a great increase 
in means for comparative examination, and a corresponding 
increase in the extent and definiteness of the results which can 

1 Gesenius, Geschichte der hebr. Sprache, p. 35 f. 

2 Compare Keil, Hinl. in das A. T., p. 23. 

3 See his method of dealing with the figure of speech, that the beasts and birds 


of prey shall assemble to feed upon the slain of Jehovah (xxxix. 17-20, ae 
xxxi, 13 15); and see Michaelis’ note in Lowth, II. p. 89 f. 
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be reached. The New-Testament Greek can be copiously illus- 
trated, both as respects its similarities and differences, by com- 
parison with that of the classic Greek authors. It can be less 
copiously illustrated by comparison with contemporary or sub- 
sequent authors who used the «ow, or later literary Greek. It 
can to some extent be compared with that form of the later 
Greek which prevailed in the common speech, and upon which, 
as its distinctive linguistic basis, it is itself built. Moreover, 
the history of those changes and growths of concepts, and rare 
or wholly new forms of words, which it embodies, can be some- 
what satisfactorily traced in the LXX., the apocryphal writings 
of the Old Testament, and in some other Jewish writings which 
have the same religious tinge. Finally, then, the quickening 
and moulding power over language of distinctively Christian 
ideas, the more exact lines and forms of speech with which the 
inspiring new religion, and the inbreathing of the Holy Spirit, 
have wrought out effects in human consciousness and human 
expression, can also be made clear. We can affirm with confi- 
dence what Schleiermacher! called the “ sprachbildende Kraft 
des Christenthums :”’ we can speak, as does Rothe,? with good 
reason, of a language of the Holy Ghost. The process of com- 
parison by which we reach the scientific form of these affirma- 
tions cannot, of course, be followed by us in detail. The 
barest sketch of its elements and outline must suffice. Neither 
the ancient classic Greek, nor the «ow, whether as spoken by 
the multitude, or as written by the authors of the time, con- 
tained a phraseology which was fit for the conceptions and for 
the religious phenomena of Christianity.2 The Greek of the 


LXX., and of the Old-Testament Apocrypha, must also be re- _ 


formed and enriched in order partially to meet the demands of 
this new form of religious life. And yet both the xowy, and the 
religious language of Judaism, are to a large extent found every- 
where in the very substance of New-Testament Greek. 

We find, then, three principal elements, or factors, each of 


which must be considered in order to understand the relation — 


that exists between the language and the spiritual life of the 
New Testament. These three are: (1) the xowy, which forms 
the substance and menstruum, or linguistic solvent, of the 
other elements of the New-Testament language; (2) the words 


1 Hermeneutik, Berlin, 1838, p. 68. 2 Zur Dogmatik, p. 238. 
8 See Winer, Grammar (translation of Professor Thayer), p. hh compare Reuss, 
Geschichte der heil Schriften N. T., I. p. 35. 
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and forms of speech which had resulted fram the previous 
attempts of the Jews to express the conceptions of Old-Testa- 
ment religion in Greek, and the chief source of which is the 
Septuagint; (8) the words, and turns of expression, which are 
the most special result of the formative influence from the 
specific ideas and spirit of Christianity itself. 

We consider first, very briefly, the origin and nature of the 
xowy. The earliest forms of the Greek language, as made known 
to us by its most ancient literature, are three, —the Aeolic, the 
Doric, and the Ionic dialects. The peculiarities which distin- 
euished the spoken language are matters of indirect proof; 
but, as written language, each dialect is the form which in 
the most remote historical antiquity had established itself as 
the favorite one for a particular kind of lterature. The Ionic 
is the favorite form for epic poetry; the Doric, for lyric in the 
war-songs, religious hymns, and the choruses in general; the 
Aeolic, for that peculiar kind of lyric which may be called sub- 
jective, and in which Alcaeus and Sappho sung. But the Attic, 
which originated chiefly from the Ionic, and occupied a middle 
position between the hardness of the Doric and the softness; 
of the Ionic, became the prevalent language of literature after: 
Athens had become the literary centre, and after the ancient: 
forms of literature had for the most part given way to the 
drama, the oration, history, philosophy, and the other forms in: 
which the Attic writers of Athens excelled. But the Macedo- 
nian conquest, in its general breaking-down of ancient barriers 
and distinctions, included those of language as well. How 
profound were the changes which took place in the Greek 
language, we can judge, although calling in question the pro- 
priety of the assertion of Steinthal,! who insists that genuine 
Greek died soon after the time of Alexander: its organic and 
living development as a language, that is to say, forever ceased. 

But a certain kind of Greek, which in its turn underwent a 
certain kind of development, became far more than ever before 
the speech, not only of the civilized ancient world, but even of 
barbarians; if, indeed, the jargon of the latter can properly be 
called Greek. In Athens itself, a form.of the Greek language 
relatively very pure continued to maintain itself; but the 
Attic, which was spoken in the Macedonian court and by the 
Macedonian soldiery, spread itself not only over the lands 
inhabited by the ancient Hellenes, but also over the Macedonian. 

1 Geschichte der Sprachwissenschaft bei den Alten, p. 386. 
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provinces of Syria and Egypt. For we are not to look upon a 
Macedonian dialect as the fundamental form of the xowy, but as 
constituting after the time of Alexander the leading form or 
type of those various corruptions and debasements which united 
to form this xow7. And inasmuch as they who were most active 
in thus mixing the ancient forms and usages of the Greek with 
one another, and with other elements from languages not Greek, 
were largely merchants, soldiers, strolling players, and quondam 
slaves, it is not doubtful that the spoken Greek of the crowds 
became a much debased and corrupted affair. Under the worst 
conditions, a jargon was formed in which the nice distinctions 
of the classic language were almost wholly lost. Different 
case-endings of nouns were confused. Monstrosities of verbal 
construction appeared, even to the extent of phrases and sen- 
tences which it is impossible to translate with confidence on 
account of their breach of all the laws of grammar known to 
the ancient Greeks.1. A mixing not only of different dialects 
of ‘Greek with an admixture of foreign languages, but also of 
the rural forms of speech with those of the centres of trade and 
commerce, went on. “If Antioch was an Asiatic Athens,” de- 
clares Steinthal, “it was only a Hellenic oasis in a Hellenistic- — 
barbarian desert.” But the Spirit of revelation, moving in his- 
tory as Providence, did not permit the language of the New 
Testament to attach itself either to an Asiatic jargon or toa 
special Alexandrine dialect. 

While the xow/, considered as the spoken language of the 
world’s motley crowds in intercourse, was undergoing these 
various stages of corruption, from the slight changes of Athe- 
nian Attic after Alexander’s time to the barbarisms of Nubia 
or rural Syria, this same xowy, considered as the language of 
the later Hellenic literature, was undergoing its own changes, 
closely related to those of the spoken language. For, on the 
one hand, many of the writers of this entire period made praise- — 
worthy and quite successful efforts to write a Greek which 
should be pure from the worst corruptions; but, on the other 
hand, not even the most strenuous and successful of them could 
exclude the influences which were in the very air they breathed. 
Among the Jews, only a few of the most learned, such as Philo 

1 See Steinthal, Ibid., p. 405 f. For example: édAwr for cuurdavtwr, vnpdv (that 
which is liquid) for water; ro pév mporov arag, for the first time; vicnua meta tov 
€x9pav, for victory over the enemy. Oi yap ¢iAdverko’ mov apragw tay yuvatk@v Kal Ta 


radia avrav (I rob my enemies of their wives and children), is a specimen of 
Nubian Hellenism. 
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and Josephus, attained a style approximating to literary Greek.} 
But the literary Greek to which they most nearly attained was 
itself not classic Greek. The extreme purists of the old ortho- 
doxy looked upon the assertion that New-Testament Greek 
is not faultless, when judged by the ancient classic models, as 
savoring of blasphemy. ‘The work of the Holy Spirit upon the 
language of the Christian writings which their view demanded, 
could have been nothing less than a perpetual miracle, reaching 
to the minutest details of etymology and syntax. But careful 
research has now made it certain, that the writers of the New 
Testament can as little be commended for being perfectly true 
to the best models of the written xow7, as they can be charged 
with writing the worst form of the jargon described above. 

We must, then, consider the basis of the New-Testament 
Greek as laid in that form of the xow7 which was the spoken 
language of the region in which the New-Testament books 
arose. In other words, the New-Testament Greek is, funda- 
mentally considered, Hellenistic Greek; it is such Greek as 
was spoken by the Jews and other surrounding peoples in their 
daily intercourse at the centres of civilization. The New-Tes- 
tament diction is itself the best example of the spoken xowy. 
In this diction it is not important, even if it were possible, to 
distinguish the peculiarities of a so-called Alexandrine, or a so- 
called Syrian, dialect. But some examples of those differences 
between classic Greek and this spoken xow7, which the New- 
Testament diction itself illustrates, must be noted in passing. 

That greater uncertainty of spelling which belonged to the 
first MSS. of the New Testament is a variation from the classic 
Greek which was shared by the written and spoken «owy. The 
process of changes in spelling through which all New-Testament 
MSS. have passed makes it difficult to cite with confidence in- 
stances illustrating this fact. But these MSS. have the style 
of spelling which belonged to the time and region in which they 
were made, or to their models: their spelling is in part, then, to 
be accounted for on the supposition that it originally varied 
with the different authors of the first models. A confusion 
appears of short and long vowels and of single vowels and 
diphthongs.2. In some cases there is a failure to observe the 
augment, in others a false augment, in still others a repetition 


1 See Winer, Grammar, p. 21. 
2 See Steinthal, Geschichte der Sprachwissenschaft, p. 415; and compare Lip- 
sius, Grammatische Untersuchungen aber die biblische Gricitat, Leipzig, 1863. 
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to the number of two or even three augments.! These faults, 
as judged by a classical standard, were not confined to the New- 
Testament diction, as the writings of Phrynichus and the prac- 
tice of Plutarch and others assure us. Confusions of gender, 
innovations in the inflections of nouns and verbs, also appear. 
Words from the different ancient dialects had become absorbed 
into the common speech; such are the Attic 6 oxdros, and from 
the Ionic the word évpdw (see Acts xxi. 24; 1 Cor. xi. 5)? 
Other words which were rare in the ancient literature of Greece 
had become parts of the speech of common life. Newly com- 
pounded words, or new significations of words found in the 
classic Greek, had been made part of the «ow, and thus pre- — 
pared to serve the purpose of expressing Christian thought. 
Such words are dyeveaddyyros (Heb. vii. 3), avriAvtpov (1 Tim. ii. 
6), éykparevopar (1 Cor. vii. 9, ix. 25), dyvorns, rapaBdrns, for a 
transeressor of law (found in Aeschylus, Eum. 553), @eoorvyys in 
the passive sense (found in Euripides: see Rom. i. 30), dywyy for 
one’s mode of life, edxyapicrety to return thanks, dvaxAivew to re- 
cline at table, and certain diminutives like xopac.y, not admit- 
ted into pure Attic, but derived from popular usage, and found 
in later literary Greek. Changes of ancient customs had in- 
troduced changes in the meanings of their descriptive words: 
for example, the word yevéou. — which had originally meant a 
feast in honor of the dead, held on the recurrence of his birth- 
day — had come to be used instead of yevé6Ava, a birthday feast. 
Thus the word in late Greek for an announcement — érayyedia 
—had been made ready for its New-Testament use in the 
meaning of that supreme announcement which is the promise 
of salvation by the gospel. Thus also da/pov or dapoviov had ac- 
quired in the later spoken-Greek the meaning of an evil spirit. 
Especially interesting are the cases of certain words, which, 
having been employed only for coarse uses in the classic Greek, 
had even by the vulgar usage been preserved for the nobler uses 
of the New Testament: xoprdfew (to fodder, or fatten in a stall) 
was used as a low word in the later comedy for filling one’s self 
full of food; but by popular usage to signify the satisfying of 
a human being with food, it had been made ready to be used in 
the ideal sense of satisfying the hunger of the soul (see Matt. 

1 See jvewynevn, Rev. iv. 1. 

2 For lists of these words, see Winer, Grammar, p. 24; Planck, De Vera Na- 
tura atque Indole Orationis Graecae N. T., p. 18 f.; Schirlitz, Grundziige der Neu- 


testamentlichen Gricitiat, p. 15 f.; and the larger lexicographical works to which 
these writers refer. 
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v. 6). It is, then, only in the exercise of its right as one form 
of the xowy, that the diction of the New Testament and the 
LXX., after the analogy of classic Greek, forms and employs 
compounds like aiwarexxvoia (Heb. 1x. 22), and dccatoxpioia (Rom. 
ii. 5), and the various compound verbs with zpds and trp and 
other prepositions that add less to the meaning than to the 
sonorous sound. 

That the spoken «ow; was the form of language alone suit- 
able for the expression and promulgation of the religious ideas 
of Christianity, is clear from both its subjective and its objective 
relations to this use. The capacity for figurative construction, 
the manifoldness, the versatility, the wealth of accumulation, 
which belonged to Greek, were incomparably greater than be- 
longed to any other language of antiquity. But since the good 
to be distributed was a common good; since, as Zezschwitz ! 
declares, “it is the sacred prerogative of the gospel never to be 
first preached otherwise than in the language of humanity and 
to the poor,’ —the diction of the New Testament was most fitly 
not the classic Greek, nor the lterary Greek of its own time, 
but the language of the multitudes, the spoken «ow? A seeth- 
ing sea of language — ancient dialects compounded, old poetic 
forms, and new constructions of popular speech, with somewhat 
from many other forms of popular expression — was waiting to 
be brooded over by the Divine Spirit. 

But the impress of the ideas and spirit of Old-Testament rey- 
elation upon the Greek language had already been felt in the 
formation of the language of the LXX. and of the apocryphal 
books of the Old Testament. Upon the basis of the «ow, espe- 
cially as spoken in Alexandria, a technical religious language 
of the Jews had arisen, and had become the principal medium 
for the internal communication and the outward promulgation 
of Old-Testament ideas. The Greek translation of the Old 
Testament had become for great numbers of the Jews, who 
were either obliged or inclined to use a translation of their 
ancient Scriptures, at once the only version of those Scriptures 

1 Profangracitat und biblischer Sprachgeist, p. 9. 

2 As to the extent to which the Greek was used in the Christian era, see Renan, 
Histoire générale des Langues Sémitiques, p. 223; De Wette, Einl. in das N. T., 
§ 1, and the references to Hug and Credner found there; Schirlitz, Grundzige, 
p. 18 f.; Reuss Geschichte der heil. Schriften N. T., p. 31; Milman, Bampton 
Lectures, 1827, p. 182 f.; Fairbairn, Hermeneutical Manual, p. 10; Westcott, 
art. New Testament, Smith’s Bible Dictionary; and Roberts, Discussions on the 


Gospels, pp. 26-316. (The view of this last author, that Jesus and the apostles 
customarily spoke in Greek even when addressing Jews, cannot be justified.) 
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and the only form of Greek literature which they knew. This 
translation, therefore, exerted a pre-eminent influence over the 
form of Greek written among the Jews, both of Judaea and of 

the Diaspora. Considered as Greek, it represents the grade of 
- purity retained by the spoken «ow# of Alexandria! The LXX. 
give us poor Greek, even as compared with Philo and Jose- 
phus; but the LXX. for the most part keep clear of the worst 
of the jargon which must have prevailed in the region around 
them. This Greek of the LXX. differs, however, from that 
spoken by the Greeks and Macedonians of Alexandria in that 
day, chiefly by containing innumerable manifestations of the 
Hebrew form of thought and language. What we know as 
Hebraisms, in the widest sense of the word, abound in the Sep- 
tuagint. The necessity for these Hebraisms in biblical Greek 
may be considered as twofold: it consisted partly in the sub- 
jective feeling of the Jews, that the Greek which they heard 
spoken had no words and phrases with the import needed, and 
had not the ring, the traditional form and manner of expression, 
which satisfied them; it consisted also in the objective fact, that 
they must communicate the ideas of Old-Testament religion in 
Greek, and in such Greek as they could construct and manage 
with reference to the materials at their disposal. These Hebra- 
isms, then, are not simply many in number; they are also mani- 
fold in form and completeness. Their range is from the most 
perfect Hebraisms, or those words, phrases, and constructions 
which are most strictly peculiar to the Hebrew and averse to 
Greek usage, to the most imperfect, or such words, phrases, and 
constructions as were probably derived from Hebrew and yet 
are not infrequent also in Greek usage. The following kinds 
of Hebraisms (in the widest meaning of the word) need only 
to be noticed: 2 (1) Hebrew-Aramaic words which are simply 
transposed into Greek letters; (2) words where the Hebrew 
derivative meanings were attached to a Greek word the primary 
signification of which most nearly corresponded to the Hebrew 
(thus why — bride — denotes also daughter-in-law after the 
analogy of 153 in Gen. xxxviii. 11, and elsewhere ; <iAoyeiv, like 
the Hebrew 793, means fausta per deum precari ; and xriows means 
thing created) ; (3) derivative words formed to fit Hebrew con- 
ceptions, but after the analogy of the Greek vernacular (such 


1 See Steinthal, Geschichte der Sprachwissenschaft, p. 409. 
2 Compare Winer, Grammar, p. 27 f.; Bleek, Einl. in das N. T., p. 87 f.: Schir- 
litz, Grundziige, p. 30 f. 
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are ordayxvilerOar, dvabeuarilev, and mporwroAnmrey) ; (4) words 
and phrases which have a derived and figurative meaning, not 
unknown to Greek, but familiar to Hebrew, and introduced into 
biblical Greek from the Hebrew (o7éppo for proles, évayxn for 
distress, oréua of a sword); (8) phrases which arose from the 
verbal translation into Greek of Hebrew vernacular expressions 
which were more or less foreign to the Greek (yevecOa Gavdrov, 
aipa éxxéev, dvolyewv 70 ordua, all of which a Greek would readily 
understand ; and rpdcwrov AapBavev, and AoyilerOar eis dixacocvyy, 
which a Greek would perhaps have found at first unintelli- 
gible); (6) phrases that show the Hebrew predilection for cir- 
cumstantiality and figurative forms of speech (such as devyev 
dd mpocwrov Twos and éypady dia xepds) ; (7) technical terms and 
phrases of religion. 

Without dwelling upon those Hebraisms which consist rather 
in the departure from the grammatical forms of Greek, we con- 
sider several examples of that class of Hebraisms which was 
mentioned lastabove. The chief office of the Greek of the LXX. 
in preparing a diction for the New Testament was rendered in 
the form of those technical words and phrases which were made 
to represent the ideas of Old-Testament religion. Inasmuch, 
then, as Christianity is in some sort grounded, both ideally and 
historically, in the Old-Testament religion, the language of the 
Greek version of the Old-Testament Scriptures is pre-eminently 
the religious language made ready for the writers of the New 
Testament. Indeed, most of those words and phrases of Chris- 
tianity which express its technical religious facts and ideas are 
the gift of the LX X.: they are so, although the import of these 
words and phrases was much changed and expanded by the 
spirit of Christianity. Of this general statement an illustration 
or two will for the present suffice. 

The conception which corresponds to the Hebraistic phrase 
Bactreta rod Geod is the grandest of all human conceptions, and of 
erowth so slow as to correspond with its grandeur. The foun- 
dation of this conception is in the covenant relation into which 
Jehovah enters with Israel, and which distinguishes this people 
from the other peoples of the earth, making them the people of 
his kingdom (see Exod. xix.6; Deut. xxxiii. 5). Between this 
most ancient and the Christian conception of the kingdom of 
God, stands the prophetic. Upon this basis of Old-Testament 
revelation is built the import of the phrase BactAcia rot Gcotd in the 
Christian dispensation. For the expression belonged to the 
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school-language of the religious community among the Jews. 
The biblical conception of the divine holiness as affecting the 
speech of the LXX., and, through them, of the New Testament, 
has been discussed by Zezschwitz and others.' For this general 
conception four principal classic Greek words were employed; 
VIZ. ayvos, venvos, dows, and ‘epds, — dyvos, Which is allied to dyvos, 
becoming comparatively infrequent. Of these iepds and datos 
turned the thought rather godward (‘epds, according to Pape, 
being used of whatever concerns the gods, and especially of what 
is consecrated to them). But iepds is used only twice in the 
New Testament, and in neither case as implying ethical quality : 
in the LXX. it (tepov) is used only twice for the sanctuary, and 
in both cases to translate a word expressing only the externals 
of the sanctuary (1 Chron. xxix. 4; Ezek. xlv. 19), but in the 
Apocrypha of the Old Testament it is regularly used for the 
Jewish temple. Biblical Greek, then, rejects the word iepds in 
a sense implying the idea of ethical holiness.2 But although 
icpds and ayvos appear synonymous in non-biblical Greek, biblical 
Greek makes a distinction between them, and reserves the lat- 
ter word for human purity. But dows in biblical Greek remains 
true to the fundamental classic meaning, while gaining much in 
depth and intensity: it is used by the LXX. some thirty times 
to translate Ton, the fundamental conception of the Hebrew 
being “to be well-disposed.” It is aywos— a word rare in Atti¢e 
Greek and in the literary xow7— which the religious community 
adopted and regularly employed to express its religious idea 
of holiness. And here all local concentration of holiness is 
involved in the appearance and self-revelation of Jehovah. This 
term the LXX. employ nearly one hundred times for wp; for 
the presence of the source of all holiness is that which renders 
things really sacred. The New Testament, while departing 
from the usage of the LXX. by using ‘epov for the temple, con- 
forms to its use of dyws, the departure, as Zezschwitz thinks, is 
due to the fact that the inner principle of holiness has stripped 
from the external place of divine glory its former quasi-moral 
sanctity. For the New-Testament use of the word xoopos also, 
the LXX. prepare the way by departing from the Greek usage. 
Pythagoras, according to Plutarch, was the first to call the 
world by this term on account of its etragia; Platonism used it 


1 Profangracitat, pp. 13 ff.; and comp, Trench, Synonymes of the New Testa- 
ment, I p. 182 f. 
2 This although iepevs is the word which the LXX. use to translate j7J5. 
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for the ideal world-order. But of the Hellenistic writings, only 
those which are apocryphal (especially the Books of Wisdom 
and Second Maccabees) use the word in this meaning; by the 
LXX. kécpos and xoopetv are used only in the debased sense of 
adornment (7). In New-Testament usage the xocpos is the 
very opposite of an ideal world, or a divine, orderly, and beauti- 
ful whole. The opposition which the Old Testament sets forth 
as existing between the people of Jehovah and the Gentiles, 
Paul and John enlarge: it is the opposition between the present 
fleeting and sensual order of affairs, which calls out the lusts of 
men by external adornment, and the pure moral beauty of God 
and his kingdom, that expresses itself in the changed meaning 
of the word kéopos. 

Other instances of this mediating office which the language 
of Old-Testament revelation, when given in the forms of the 
kown, performed for the diction of the New Testament, we need 
not notice. Old-Testament revelation and synagogical use com- 
bined with the later use of Greek to prepare a form for the 
utterance of Christian facts and ideas. But we cannot mag- 
nify the action of the preparatory forces so as wholly to account 
for the new diction. Not all these forces in their combined 
working could shape the form of speech which should be fitted 
for Christian experience and reflection to employ and fill. If, 
as Schleiermacher ? justly claims, every spiritual revolution de- 
mands in some regards a new form of expression, this demand is 
pre-eminently valid and imperative on the part of the greatest 
spiritual revolution of all. For the ideas and the spirit so won- 
derfully new, there must be found a new language which should 
serve them as their recognizable form. We have, then, to con- 
sider the elements of the New-Testament diction which are 
most distinctively due to the Christian spirit and the Christian 
ideas. 

The elements which constitute the claim of the New-Testa- 
ment writings to be called the language of the Holy Spirit as 
the inspirer of Christian minds and hearts are three: (1) certain 
specifically Christian symbolism, (2) a certain new and dis- 
tinctively Christian import given to words formerly in use; 
(8) certain new compounds formed by the necessities of the 
new Christian ideas. 


1 This is true, according to Zezschwitz, even of those passages which speak of 
the stars as being the adornment of heaven; see note, p. 22. 
2 Hermeneutik, p. 64. 
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In constructing the more specifically Christian symbolism, the 
need is manifested that the new ideas should have a definite 
new circle of figures of speech and figurative phrases fitly to 
embody and convey them. Such figures of speech are for the 
most part constructed after the analogies of Semitic, and espe- 
cially.of Old-Testament language. Thus does Christ call him- 
self 6 zouwnv 6 kados and 7 aduzedos 7 dAnOuy. Thus also do the 
phrase, dvobev yevvaoba1, and the Aourpos radvyyevecias of the soul, 
come to stand for Christian conversion; as well as the word 
éeruatpepew, Which Lucian (Conse. Hist. 5) used in the moral 
sense, and which the LX X. used for a positive obedience to the 
authority of Jehovah. In the same manner xara odpxa . . . eivae 
or qv or wepirarety becomes contrasted with the life and activity 
which are mvevpari, ev rvevpari, Or b70 Tov tvevpartos.4 . 

In estimating the new wealth of meaning which Christianity 
gave to the technical religious terms of Judaism, we can scarcely 
speak too strongly. The words are the same familiar words of 
Old-Testament revelation which must have fallen without shock 
from their sound upon the ear of the reader of the LXX. or the 
hearer of the talk in the Jewish synagogue. And yet no more 
completely new words were ever given to the world of religious 
thought. It has been said of the Pauline use of dicaoovvn, that 
every Jewish hearer or reader would have been obliged to say 
of the apostle, “ This man uses our word in a different sense 
from ours.” 

The wealth of new meaning imported into the ancient words 
by the life-giving spirit of Christianity has been, after all the 
special investigations, quite too little prized or understood. 
But a very few from the many most notable examples which 
might be adduced must now stand for them all. 

Among all the examples, none is more notable than éyarn, a 
word, as representing the pure conception of love, not found in 
unbiblical Greek, in such Greek dyarnos stands for affection. 
The LXX. employ the word seldom outside of Canticles; but 
the conception which they attach to it includes, according to 
Cremer, affection that chooses its object with decisive will and 
readiness for self-sacrifice. The biblical conception of éyary as 
a moral energy is distinguished from that of the noble Greek 
word ¢AavOpwria, to which the biblical pAadeAdia more nearly 
corresponds: dAavOpwria is that affection which duly belongs to 
the object as a personal friend and benefactor, or a fellow-citi- 

1 See Schirlitz, Grundziige, pp. 36 ff. 
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zen, or as one entitled to it on account of misfortunes. But the 
New-Testament conception of dydrn as the fruit of the Spirit 
(Gal. v. 22) is a creation of Christianity. This love is not pri- 
marily regarded as a characteristic of humanity but of divinity, 
—the very reverse of Aristotle’s view, that Deity exists not to 
love but to be loved. This dyéry is given to men for recog- 
nition in the self-sacrifice of Jesus Christ (1 John ii. 16); 
it characterizes the divine essence, for God is essentially love 
(1 Johniv. 8). Surely here is life-giving power creating a body 
for itself from the materials furnished by the human develop- 
ment of language. 

The Christian meaning of ziors is much more nearly in accord 
with the fundamental idea of the word in classic usage. Even 
in classic Greek, ziorcs is persuasion which is based on confidence 
in the person or thing trusted, rather than on knowledge; more 
rarely it is fidelity, or the pledge of fidelity, an oath, or its 
means, or some form of evidence and proof. So that in Plato 
(Rep., X. 601, HE.) riots and émornun, 6 moredov and 6 «idus, are 
contrasted. By Xenophon (Mem. I. 1, 1) the word vouilw is 
used to designate belief in the gods, although the confidence is 
regarded as based on tradition. The idea of confidence in a 
person, as distinguished from knowledge, is the priceless gift of 
classic Greek to the New-Testament idea of zioms (compare 
Uo. ( Heb.xi. 27; ‘Rom. iv.18 3) John xx)29). But classie 
Greek could not fully evolve the idea of religious faith: such an 
idea did not correspond with the fundamental Greek conceptions 
of the relations existing between the human and the divine. 
Personal relations with God as a basis of confidence aré, -how- 
ever, involved in the Hebrew use of the words nwa, non, and 
mp. But in the New Testament the idea is expanded so as to 
include all the essential relations of the religious life. The New- 
Testament era becomes contrasted with that of the Old Testa- 
ment as pre-eminently characterized by riomus (see Gal. iil. 23, 
and compare Acts vi. 7, xvii. 31). 

The word édris was originally used of the expectation of 
future things; sometimes of evil things (as in Herodotus, vi. 
109, 3, ix. 118, eAmdpevos 8€ 7/ of Kady evar), but generally of future 
good. In the later Greek also éAmis sometimes meant anxiety, 
or fear. In the New Testament the word is always employed 
in the good sense, but more specifically of that expectation of 
eternal salvation which is joyful and full of firm confidence. 
That one expectation is alone deemed worthy of being called 
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hope (Ais) which concentrates in itself and satisfies all the 
other expectations of the human mind. The relation of this 
word to another word for a cognate conception is further in- 
structive: irouovy is patient and constant expectation. This 
latter conception is most prevalent in the Old Testament, as 
the LXX. clearly saw, and showed by using it to translate Mpn 
and ™pA,— words in which the idea of binding fast, and so of 
mental strength or constancy, is fundamental. In neither sense 
can hope be recognized as existing where the promises of salva- 
tion under a covenant have not reached; and, where there is no 
such hope, there the power of moral purification which belongs 
to such hope cannot exist (see 1 John iii. 3). 

That conception of the LXX. which is nearest to the New- 
Testament conception of xépis is €Aeos as a translation of 10m. 
In the New Testament’ our thought is raised from the signifi- 
cance of simple kindness and good-will, to that favor of God 
and Christ which secures and dispenses the benefits of the gospel. 
The special meaning, then, of the word xdprs in the Christian ter- 
minology, is most definitely due to the specifically Christian 
ideas which it embodies. In classic Greek it signifies whatever 
is pleasant (alles woriiber man sich freut.— PAPE). But what 
a vast distance between this meaning and the specifically Chris- 
tian import which is the gift of revelation to the world through 
the inspired mind of the Apostle Paul! 

Zezschwitz has shown at length in what a wonderful manner 
Christianity has dealt with certain words in the vocabulary of 
the Greek psychology. Of principal significance is the fact, that 
the word Adyos in the sense of “reason” — the rational faculty 
in man—is foreign to the Scriptures, while zved~a, which is in 
its psychological meaning foreign to other Greek, becomes from 
the first the predominant psychological conception of the bibli- 
eal Greek. The conception and use of zvedya for the self-con- 
cious and innermost psychical life of man, or for the divine 
principle of life which is imparted to man as the principle of 
his new divine life, belong to the Bible alone. The Bible, then, 
can introduce us to the phrase rvetpa tot Ocot, —a phrase which, 
according to Zezschwitz, would be unintelligible in classic Greek. 
But all the theology of the Bible, and all the experience of the 
Christian life, are dependent upon the true and full conception 
of this phrase. 

Only a little less suggestive and forceful than the instances — 
in which Christianity has given a positively new import to its 
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own words and phrases are those in which it is negatively dis- 
tinguished by the absence of certain ethical or quasi-ethical 
conceptions and terms, important and common to the diction 
of non-biblical Greek. Such are the terms with their concep- 
tions, KaArds Kdyaos, pndev ayav, avdpeia, dpéryn, and ocwdpoartvy, in the 

peculiarly Greek sense. The sacred words cicéBaa, océBo, and 
Bono, from which we might expect so much, are used, Jon. i. 
9, when the prophet confesses his fear of divinity, and in the 
New Testament for the service of idols, or the traditional piety 
of heathen and proselytes. Yet this feeling of natural piety, and 
the externals of worship to which it leads, are not treated in 
the New Testament as they were in the Old, while the opposite 
doéBea is implicitly condemned. But plainly this kind of piety, 
concept and word, could not satisfy the conditions of Chris- 
tianity. In the room of these vanished or diminished concepts 
and words come others which fill the vacant places. Of raze- 
vorys, Tarevoppoovvyn, in the meaning of the ancient Greek for 
tarevos, Viz., servile and crouching, the biblical usage knows 
nothing; but it dignifies the ancient word, and employs it for 
the virtue of modesty, and freedom from arrogance. The right 
attitude of lowliness before God in view of sinfulness, and of 
gratitude in view of pardon, demands an expression for a new 
and crowning virtue of Christianity. And if New-Testament 
Greek makes little of the vots as an independent faculty in man, 
it emphasizes the cvve(dyois,! or conscience, which is regarded, 
not as an independent ethical faculty, but as the seat and organ 
of divine ethical ideas and influences. 

Of the power of Christian ideas and the Christian spirit to 
make absolutely new compounds, we cannot speak with perfect 
confidence ; for we cannot often affirm with perfect confidence 
that any compound is absolutely new. In order to make this 
affirmation in the case of the New-Testament diction, we should 
need to know all the words which occurred, not only in previous 
literature, but also in that technical religious speech which was 
distinctive of the Hellenistic Jews. Not a few cases occur, 
however, in which we must with great probability refer a new 
compound to this power; in the case of those compound words 
which are most manifestly vehicles for purely Christian thought, 
we need have no hesitation at all. 


1 According to Zezschwitz (p. 53), this word is found in a sense allied to 
the biblical, only in one passage, viz., of Diodorus Siculus (iv. 65); but, on the 
contrary, see the investigations of Kahler in his Das Gewissen, 1878, I. pp. 32 ff. 
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How marvellously intense and comprehensive this formative 
power over language, due to the influence of distinctively 
Christian and spiritual causes, must be estimated to be, it is not 
easy to describe in words. But let any thoughtful reader go 
carefully through with a list of such expressions as most exhibit 
this power, and then make the estimate for himself. What 
strange new life in language has entered the world in the 
diction of the New Testament! What changes would modern 
thought and literature have to undergo in order to abstract 
from them all that is due to the new import and power which 
Christianity gave to human speech !! 

The detailed consideration of the linguistic characteristics 
which are exhibited by the different authors of the New-Testa- 
ment books belongs to the special Introduction of those Books. 
But to our purpose it belongs rather to note the nature of these 
differences, and the inferences from the fact that the differences 
exist at all. The one spiritual influence was, in respect to lan- 
guage as in respect to other fornss of its expression, distributed 
in a variety of powers and gifts. The distribution corresponded 
in general with the laws which have already been considered in 
other connections. In the case of the New Testament the per- 
sonal elements are more prominent, and consequently the au- 
thorial peculiarities more marked, than in the case of the Old. 
This difference between the two Testaments is in part due to 
the superior flexibility and more subtle variability of the Greek 
as compared with Hebrew, and in part to the fact that the 
expression of the various forms of Christian inspiration was less 
limited by conventionalities than was the case with the Old- 


1 The following list of words and phrases, which have been either compounded 
or largely changed in import by the influence of Christianity, will perhaps be 
helpful in an investigation like that suggested above. "Adda (éyw eiue 70 a Kat TO w, 
Rey. i. 8), a8vacos (7) for the bottomless pit; ayaSoovvn, ayaboepyéw, ayabororew, ayLosy 
a&y.oe (oi) for Christians; ayrdgw, aysdtys, aywwovvn, ayracpos, ayarn, adeAporns, avTidutpor, 
amdaToA0s, aTOAUTpwots, afiddyados, Barrigw ANd Barticua, yevvarbar avwhev, Suaxovos, duxaro~ 
ovvy and the other compounds of dicatos, d6€a and évdogagw, eipyuvn, éexxAyala, exAeyerBar 
and éxAexrot (oi), éAmis, évdvvaudw, ériaxomos, étLaKxoTH, aAAOTPLOEMLoKOTIOS, Epya, evayyeALtor, 
evayyeriGecOar and evayyedrtarns, evdoxia, Cw, Oavaros, Kabapigw, kapdioyvwaTns, KaTadAAaooen’, 
Knpvtrey ANC kyjpvyma, KAaGv . . . Tov dprov for the sacred repasts; cadrceiv, cAjots ANA KAnroi 
(01), xocvwvia, Kdamos, AovTpdv, AVTpwors ANA AvTpwTHs, MapTUS, MaTaLoTNS, MaTatow ANA pwaratc~ 
Adyos, meTavoca ANA peravoew, wvotyprov (used, however, for a revealed secret in classic 
Greek), 646s, the manner of life belonging to the Christian community; oixosouy and 
oixodovery in the figurative sense; dAryémiertos, dmoAoyia, dpyi, mapaxAntos (6), macxey IN - 
the technical sense of Christ’s passion; miorts, moroi (oi) for Christians, and morevew 
eis (¢v OF éxc) X., rvedua ANA mvevuarikds, mperBUtepos, capt (yn) aNd capxixds in the theo- 
logical sense; oxavdadov and cravdadrcCecOar, cwev, gwrip ANd owrnpia, tamevdryns and 
Tamevvoppogvvy, xapts and xdpioua, wuxy and Wuyxikds. 
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Testament forms. The manifold forms of Christian utterance 
which the writers of our Christian Scriptures adopt is what we 
should expect from the intensity and limitless character of the 
new spiritual life. 

In the Synoptic Gospels we have the narrative of Christ's 
sayings and life given to us in common language and style, which 
are largely determined by the characteristics of the gospel mes- 
sage as spoken by Jews in their peculiar religious and techni- 
eal form of the xowy But abundant subtle indications show 
that each of the Synoptic Gospels is the work of an author who 
contributes to his materials not only the selection and arrange- 
ment, but also presents them in his own language and style. 
Among the Epistles, different groups of authorial peculiarities 
can be pointed out as characteristics that may fairly be claimed 
for a particular author; and where, as especially in the case of 
Paul, enough works of one authorship exist for comparative 
study, the changes and progress of the literary style of the 
author may also be pointed out. A somewhat wide range of 
purity or impurity is plainly indicated, from the quite purely 
Greek prologue of Luke’s Gospel to the thick-set Hebraisms of 
the Apocalypse. Of pre-eminent importance and value for the 
diction of the New Testament, and therefore for the expression 
of Christian ideas and experience to the end of time, are the 
inspired personalities of John and Paul. The characteristic 
nomenclature of the former, with its vocabulary of words like 
Aoyos, pas, dAnGera, CwH, 6 dpros THs Cwns, Koopmos, cap, and other words, 
each in the Johannean sense, and his marked forms of arranging 
the sentence, as, e.g., his frequent epideixis, or pointing-out of 
his subject by the pronoun otros (see i. 19, 30, iii. 19; vi. 29, 
39, 50, xvii. 3; 1 John ii. 25, ili. 28, v. 3, 6, 14), are perma- 
nent forms of Christian speech. And as for the Apostle Paul, 
who shall describe him in any other manner so well as by de- — 
scribing the marked peculiarities of his language and style? 
and who shall estimate his service to Christianity and to the 
world without taking into account the new import which he 
gave to many ancient forms of technical religious speech? It 
is significant of a mighty and new divine progeny of thoughts 
which are entering the world, when we see this inspired fol- 
lower of Jesus Christ travailing in the Spirit to make known to 
- others what is divinely made known to him. Nor is it strange 
if a whole group of words from the one root din, — dixarow, dicar- 
ovobar, dikavos, Suxatws, dikalwua, duxaiwors, duxavorvvn, — bearing these 
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new divine thoughts, presently appear. Nor will any one who 
notices sympathetically the linguistic peculiarities of this apostle 
—his effort to bring the larger members of his sentences into 
an organic movement, his frequent failures even thus to make 
them truly periodic, his rush of words forward and the sudden 
intervening turns, his slpping-in of new thoughts, his inter- 
jectional questions and remarks, his starting off at a word of 
his own, his piling-up of compounds as though he could not 
even thus secure sufficient utterance, his frequent antitheses, 
his readiness ever to fall back upon the language of experience, 
his mighty tentative struggles to put into a firm form his mova- 
ble thought and feeling — be slow to grant his claim that he 
teaches the truth of the gospel in words taught him of the 
Holy Ghost. The language is such as the Divine Spirit may 
use when it gives form to the new divine ideas of Christianity 
through a personality like that of the Apostle Paul. 

In the present chapter we have considered the last one of 
those special classes of phenomena into which for convenience 
we divided this part of the entire theme. In the preceding 
chapters the claims and the phenomena suggested conclusions 
which had reference chiefly to the substance and ideal contents 
of biblical truth: in the following chapters we shall consider 
the Bible rather as a whole. But in the present chapter the 
consideration and conclusions have reference chiefly to the 
form assumed by the ideal contents: the form in which the bib- 
lical revelation comes to us is, of course, the form of written 
Janguage. In the phenomena which have reference to form, we 
discover a sign and proof of the most valid claims which the 
writings of the Old and New Testaments make to the title of 
Sacred Scripture. 

We reach, then, the following conclusions concerning the 
relations that exist between the linguistic form of the books 
of the Old and New Testaments and the general claim which 
they make to the title of Sacred Scripture. These conclusions 
may be given in the following three statements : — 

The linguistic form of the Bible evinces a providential prep- 
aration of two kinds of human speech to become in turn the 
fitting vehicles for the ideas and spirit of revelation. One 
Semitic language, namely the Hebrew, and one Indo-European 
language, namely that kind of Greek which may be known as 
the Hellenistic, xow7, — constitute the linguistic form of the Bible. 
Each of these languages has certain definite peculiarities which 
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difference it from the most nearly allied forms of human speech; 
and some, at least, of these peculiarities can be seen to stand 
in definite relations to the work of revelation which was to be 
accomplished through them. The ancient Hebrew, it may 
be affirmed, was providentially selected and prepared to be the 
idiomatic medium of Old-Testament revelation; the Hellenistic 
Greek, of New-Testament revelation. In the case of the He- 
brew we can only for the most part infer what was the special 
character and course of this providential preparation, since the 
actual history of it is for the most part lost; but in the case 
of the New-Testament Greek we can more clearly trace the 
course of its actual history. In both cases the phenomena 
warrant the same conclusion: the Spirit of God as the Spirit of 
Providence has wrought upon the structure and secured the 
use of these languages. Moreover, we find abundant reasons 
for concluding that this Spirit has not been unmindful of fit 
times and seasons. It is doubtful whether Old-Testament reve- 
lation could have been given and secured so well through the 
Greek, or through any other of the Indo-European languages, 
as through that form of the Semitic known as the Hebrew. 
It is certain, on the other hand, that Hebrew could not have 
been the language of Christianity, and that no other form of 
speech than the xowy could have served this purpose. Inas- 
much, furthermore, as the New-Testament ideas were deeply 
rooted in the Old Testament, the wisdom of God is seen in 
this, that a more definite shape in the Greek had already been 
given to these ideas by the LXX., and by the religious writ- 
ings and speech of Greek-speaking Jews. By the slow pro- 
cesses and wonderful correlations which we know or infer to 
have existed, the Hebrew of the Old Testament and the Greek 
of the New were prepared, and adjusted to their offices, in the 
work of divine self-revelation. This adjustment, together with 
all the correlations of forces which the processes display, is a 
divine work, it is the work in history of the same Divine Spirit 
who reveals and inspires. 

And should it be said that so much of divine work is true 
of the language of every great classic literature, the answer 
may fearlessly be made, ‘“ Yes, a certain divine work is involved 
in the preparation of all such forms of speech.” But the special 
nature of the preparatory work in the case of the Hebrew and 
Greek Scriptures is furthermore to be judged by the purpose 
held in view, and by the result achieved. The purpose held in 
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view has been to prepare two forms of language which shall 
be especially fitted in the exact seasons and manner of their 
use, to the work of an historic revelation of ethico-religious facts 
and ideas. The result has been the attainment of that purpose 
in the forms actually employed for this use. And by as much 
as we exalt in thought the necessity and magnitude and grace 
of the purpose, and at the same time consider the perfection of 
the result with reference to this purpose, by so much shall we 
increase our estimate of the general argument. To him who 
is at once a believer in revelation, and also a student of com- 
parative language, there is no reason for hesitation in affirming 
the providential impress upon the diction of Sacred Scripture. 

But our second conclusion from the consideration of the 
phenomena of biblical language reaches much farther than 
the foregoing. Some of the linguistic form of the Bible evinces a 
direct and powerful influence from the ideas of revelation. The 
phenomena reveal nothing else more clearly than that the entire 
language is under the influence of a peculiar class of ideas: 
these ideas are ethico-religious ideas; they are, furthermore, 
such religious ideas as are peculiar to biblical revelation. The 
ideas are, then, those that have themselves been given in the 
process of revelation, and have been lodged in the language 
which they have also so largely moulded to fit themselves. We 
are thus introduced to the thought of a reciprocal influence 
between form and contents, word and idea. The nature of this 
influence, so far as it is a matter for dogmatic and speculative 
treatment, will occupy our attention elsewhere. But the most 
superficial consideration of the history of the biblical language 
serves to make the fact of this influence clear. In insisting 
upon the fact, we need not rehearse again the phenomena of 
the language: we are warranted in affirming the fact as a con- 
clusion from the phenomena. 

We must, however, make again a distinction in the character 
of this influence, according as it is more direct or more indirect. 
The larger and yet larger import of the words, and the chan- 
ging forms of grammatical structure and style, depend upon the 
progress in the revelation of the ideas. Much of the language 
used by any individual author must have, of course, the tra- 
ditional import; he must use the same words, with substantially 
the same import, as his predecessors. But every author, or at 
least every great and most truly inspired author, will himself 
also contribute something to a new and enlarged import of the 
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words; and he may even contribute new words for the new 
and enlarged import. Every author will also be likely to 
introduce original figures of speech, which may in their turn 
become traditional, and influential over the language of suc- 
ceeding authors. It would be difficult to estimate the influence 
of that author who first wrote of God as El-Shaddai or Jeho- 
vah, or who first called Jehovah by any one of the great titles 
derived from his moral attributes or activities. All through 
the Bible, therefore, we may trace the influence, direct or indi- 
rect, which the ideas of revelation have had upon its language. 
This influence might be measured, in the case of the Old Tes- 
tament, if we could compare the biblical Hebrew in all its 
characteristics with some other equally extended and diversi- 
fied literature written in the ancient language, but without 
this influence. It may be measured, in the case of the New 
Testament, by considering in detail how its language and style: 
differ from the other literary productions of the «ou. 

We conclude, then, that the influence which the language: 
of the Bible receives from the ideas of revelation is such as to 
compel us to speak of its books as given in the idiomatic form 
of Sacred Scripture. The language is the form of the ideas, 
the ideas are ideas of revelation: the language is therefore, 
so far as it is the language of these ideas, a sign and proof of 
the work of the Holy Spirit. 

In making our third and last conclusion from the phenomena 
of language and style, we must recur to the distinction made 
above. ‘The influence of the ideas and spirit of revelation upon 
the language and style of each author of Sacred Scripture is 
for the most part to be considered as indirect: each author 
receives from the past the lexical and grammatical elements 
already prepared for his use, and as a free personality combines 
them in the construction of his style. But the possibility, 
and even the necessity, of a more direct influence, is involved 
in the very process of revelation itself. New import is to be 
given to old words, newly compounded words are to be intro- 
duced: a new language and style is gradually to be formed by 
the contributions of individuals inspired to know and promul- 
gate revealed truth. It may well be, then, that a more imme- 
diate influence of the Divine Spirit upon the forms of expression 
which the individual writers employ be recognized as taking: 
place. The suggestio verborum of the old theology is by no 
means unphilosophical if the conception be rightly limited and 
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understood. A new ray of spiritual influence penetrated the 
speech of humanity when the Apostle John wrote of the pre- 
existent Christ as the Logos, or when Paul defined the terms 
of salvation by giving new meanings to the words dxaocvvy, 
xdpis, wioris, and the different conceptions of 6 véuos. Who that 
does not know all the subtile workings of human thought and 
choice shall venture to affirm the impossibility of a direct divine 
influence, fitting the form of language to the idea to be revealed ? 
In such influence, and that in large measure, we may fully 
believe ; for, although from the very nature of the case we have 
here to deal with the presence of a force which does not mani- 
fest itself directly to sense, the nature and the history of the 
biblical language sufficiently justify our belief. This direct 
inspiration of words by suggestion and guidance has doubtless 
been an important factor in the formation of Old-Testament 
Hebrew and New-Testament Greek. It is not, however, to be 
‘compared to the influence which the dictator of words to be 
written has over the mind of him to whom he dictates. It cer- 
tainly has not secured a language which is lexically or gram- 
matically faultless, or peerless in literary style. It has been no 
security against the use of such words as have committed to 
record manifold mistakes of various kinds. But it has secured 
what the Apostle Paul claimed for the influence, a form of words 
in telling the truths of religion which is adapted to those truths 
themselves. And in the contributions to this total result which 
have come through the different authors of Scripture, we can 
see proofs of direct divine communications, as well as of more 
indirect.influences from the same great spiritual Source. 


CAH ASE AST Te? TX. 


THE DOCTRINE OF SACRED SCRIPTURE AS RELATED TO THE 
HISTORY OF THE CANON. 


THE intimacy of that relation which exists between histori- 
cal researches into the growth of the Canon, and a true concep- 
tion of the Bible as a whole, is too obvious to need argument. 
It is the special work of Biblical Introduction to make us 
acquainted with the origin and characteristics — historical, 
antiquarian, linguistic, etc. — which belong to the separate 
books of the Old and New Testaments. We are thus pre- 
pared for that subsequent work of exegesis which deals with 
the meaning of each part regarded as complete in itself, and 
of each passage in each part. But even this work of exegesis 
cannot in the case of any of the more important of those sep- 
arate books now bound together into one, and called “the 
Bible” (or the Book), be confined within the particular writing 
whose meaning we are most desirous to evoke; for in some 
cases several compositions present themselves to us under the 
claim to a common authorship. It cannot fail, then, to aid us 
in the understanding of each writing of a given author, to know 
how he has expressed himself in the rest. Especially if the 
author be one of those great religious teachers whom God has 
selected and inspired to be the media of his revelation, — an 
apostle or a prophet, — we have in this fact an inducement to 
form a collection of his writings, and to study them in their 
mutual relations. It is but a step farther to the forming of an 
indefinite number of such collections. 

But, furthermore, it is pre-eminently true of the biblical 
revelation that it claims to be an historic process; and this pro- 
cess began in a remote antiquity, and came through the various 
stages of Mosaism and Prophetism to its culmination in Jesus, 
and the founding of the Christian Church. Should writings 
be produced, and, however modified subsequently, remain ex- 


tant, which gave to the community of believers the means of 
629 
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tracing and appreciating the stages of this process, such writings 
would surely be set apart as sacred in their sight. Indeed, in 
the case of a revelation which is an historic process, we can 
scarcely conceive of it as securing a community of believers 
without a record of its progress. But only God himself, the 
Author and Inspirer of the historic process, could fully foresee 


the future needs of this community: he alone could also as 


Providence make sure that these needs should be satisfactorily 
met. We are right, then, in assuming as the indispensable 
necessity of an historic process of revelation a certain provi- 
dential care over the records of the process. 

That the collection of books to which we have given the 
title of a Bible has at least a loose correspondence of parts, and 
that it is so far a unity as in some sense to demand Providence 
for its author, the theist and Christian critic will not wish to 
deny. We have no hesitation in declaring with Westcott,! 
“That annals and prophecies and letters thus (apparently) 
casual in their origin should combine into a whole marvellously 
complete and symmetrical in its spiritual teaching, is, indeed, a 
clear intimation of the presence of a controlling power, both in 
their composition and in their preservation.” In what sense we 
can understand the words “a whole marvellously complete and 


symmetrical,” and yet remain true to the facts of critical inquiry, ~ 


we shall consider in another place. One result of such consid- 
eration will be to make intelligible the intimate and organic 
connections in thought and history which unite together the 


different books of Scripture. From the first verse in Genesis. 


to the last in Revelation, there is not a verse which does not 
suggest considerations lying outside of the particular writing 
in which it occurs, and within some other of the biblical writ- 
ings. Moreover, an examination of the various orders of phe- 
nomena which belong to the Bible as a whole has suggested 
a certain unity of the various books. It has, indeed, demon- 
strated their great range and diversity. But it has also demon- 
strated that a certain similarity obtains throughout these various 
books ; and this fact, if it do not prove them to have been all 
brought together under the impulse of a definite set of ideas, at 
least suggests something like a “canon,” or rule, to measure 
and control the limits of the collection. The miraculous con- 
tents are, so to speak, spread throughout the principal separate 
writings of the Canon: these contents have a marked resem- 

1 Bible in the Church, p. 9. 
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blance to an ideal norm with respect to the conception and final 
purpose of the miracles they narrate. The history of the Bible, 
although by different authors, and much of it having come to 
us at second-hand and after various redactions, has a certain 
unity of subject and historical point of view. It also conforms 
for the most part, if not wholly, to an ideal norm, in that it is 
the history of the kingdom of God as planted in Israel and as 
reaching perfection in the Christian dispensation. This history 
is regarded by all its writers with more or less of manifest sym- 
pathy, insight, and affection. The predictive contents of Sacred 
Scripture are by their very nature likely to stimulate both an 
organic view and an organic construction of the different parts 
of the Bible. This is made evident especially by the fact that 
Christianity itself had much influence in developing the idea of 
a distinctive unity as applied to the Old Testament. This influ- 
ence it exerted in part through its representation that all the 
Hebrew prophecies were fulfilled in Christ: it thus confirmed 
and expanded the idea of a fixed collection of prophetic utter- 
ances by imparting somewhat of its own unity to the ancient 
predictive writings (compare 2 Cor. ii.14). If, then, there is to 
remain in the world such an historic revelation as Christianity, 
it would seem indispensable that it should have something like 
such a collection of sacred writings as the Bible. That the 
record of such a revelation, if it exist at all, will contain many 
and varied works by different authors, we may surely expect, 
for the expectation les in the very nature of the case. But 
what limits have been set to the number of such writings? 
What law or idea has defined the exclusions which have been 
made from so-called canonical Scripture? The only possible 
answer to this question is the one derived from historical criti- 
cism. Or rather, the form and meaning of the question must 
be changed: we must rather inquire, Under what historical 
conditions did the present Canon actually grow up? 

Yet we cannot answer even this latter inquiry without taking 
into account the present facts of Christian judgment and feeling. 
Let it be granted, that neither the judgment of Jewish rabbis 
nor that of the early Christian authors is competent absolutely 
to control the judgment of modern Christendom : the fact still 
remains, that the modern judgment, even after being enlightened 
by criticism, substantially confirms the more ancient. It is true, 
that, considering Christendom in its full extent, certain impor- 
tant questions concerning the Canon are still unanswered. 
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Among such questions are those as to the place of the apoc- 
ryphal books of the Old Testament, and as to the propriety of 
renewing the ancient distinction between the Homologoumena 
and the Antilegomena of the New Testament. To the latter 
question it is no fitting reply to aver, as did Westcott,! that 
the statement of Augustine, who favored this distinction, rests 
upon “no logical basis.” For such an averment seems to imply 
the dogma, that the Canon of Sacred Scripture must be con- 
structed on what the critic may deem to be a “logical basis:” 
in order, that is, that it may as a whole best correspond to the 
post-Reformation notion of a regula fidet. It seems also to in- 
volve the reversal of the true principle which the same author 
has himself pointed out: “ History must deliver its full testi- 
mony before internal criticism can find its proper use.” For the 
priority of history as compared with internal criticism, certainly 
extends also to dogma. Nevertheless, history did not come to 
an end with Origen, Jerome, and Augustine. And whatever 
may have been the dates at which the canons of the Old and 
New Testaments were respectively closed, the inquiry whether 
they are not now closed can never be without interest or impor- 
tance. Should this inquiry be raised, it can scarcely be an- 
swered otherwise than in the affirmative. The judgment and 
consciousness of the Church has somehow come to regard a 
certain number of books as constituting its collection of Sacred 
Scriptures. It has by some process, however obscure, formed a _ 
canon called the Bible. The same fact to which the first col- 
lective title (Bibliotheca divina) used by Jerome bore witness is 
further affirmed in that common collective title (8.8Ata), which 
by a solecism (whether “happy” or unhappy) came in the thir- 
teenth century to be regarded as a feminine singular. As to 
the limits of this collection, there is still in dispute only the 
section accepted by the Roman-Catholie Church, but rejected by 
Protestants. That the present limits will ever be extended so 
as to receive other works now lying outside their farthest com- 
pass, there is no room even to conjecture. That they will ever 
be contracted so as to exclude any important works now lying 
within their narrowest compass, there is no reason to suppose. 
It can, then, be neither the aim nor the result of a critical study 
of the Canon, to get a practical reversal of the judgment of past 
and present time. The demand to attempt this reversal is not 
included in the claim to the fullest historical investigation. 
1 Canon of the New Testament, ed. 1866, p. 306, note. 
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Critical and historical study of the Canon does not aim at a 
reconstruction of it as at present constituted. As even Hilgen- 
feld expressly declares,! our inquiry does not concern the dis- 
turbance or destruction of the present Canon, but it concerns 
the construction of an historical conception of the Canon. 

The question of the Canon, as one of historical criticism, is, 
however, complicated with other questions of a like criticism ; 
it is in a large measure dependent for its decision upon the 
decision reached in regard to these other questions. This state- 
ment is especially true of two subjects which come in some 
detail before us in other portions of this work. The author- 
ship and composition of the books of the Bible, and the history 
of the doctrine of Sacred Scripture, are the two subjects most 
closely allied to the question of the Canon. 

It is at once obvious, that the current opinions concerning 
the nature of its separate writings must have had much influ- 
ence in determining the limits of the Bible. In general, how- 
ever, the more precise definition of the idea follows, rather than 
precedes, the actual formation of that collection of writings to 
which the idea corresponds. Nor is it true that canonical 
scriptures, and sacred or inspired writings, are precisely one 
and the same in idea or extent. In the case of the Old Testa- 
ment, nevertheless, almost all the information which we derive 
from the Apocryphal and Talmudic writings, relates to the con- 
ception of Sacred Scripture, rather than to the conception and 
historical process of an Old-Testament Canon. To a certain 
degree, a similar truth must be observed in the case of the New 
Testament. Inasmuch, then, as we are to give several chapters 
to a more detailed examination of the history of the doctrine 
of Sacred Scripture, we may in this chapter assume certain 
conclusions which will subsequently receive a more thorough 
examination. Even thus we shall be obliged to repeat some 
references, while leaving a detailed statement of facts to such 
works as treat especially of the Canon? 

It is also obvious, that the history of the Canon must to a 


1 Der Kanon und die Kritik des Neuen Testaments, etc., Halle, 1863, p. 2. 

2 Most of the authorities consulted and chiefly relied upon in the preparation 
of this chapter will be cited in their appropriate places. It is a mistake to sup- 
pose that an acquaintance with all the more voluminous works on the Canon is 
indispensable in order that the general reader may form a tolerably correct and 
complete view. For such a view of the New-Testament Canon the following two 
books will suffice: Canonicity, by A. H. Charteris, Edinburgh and London, 1880 
(for the text of early testimonies); and Reuss, Geschichte der heiligen Schriften 
N. T., II. pp. 3-86 (for a fair and compendious statement of the main truths). 
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large extent be made up of inquiries as to the authorship, date, 
and simple or composite structure of the separate books; as to 
alleged revisions and redactions of these books; and even as to 
the purity of the transmission of the text. The extent of this 
dependence in the case of the Old Testament is largely increased 
by the great deficiency, amounting to an almost total lack, of 
direct information concerning the origin of its Canon. Within 
the canonical writings themselves, a few uncertain and obscure 
references to earlier works which were collected, preserved, and 
deemed in some sense important and sacred, constitute all our 
testimony at first hand. This fact leaves each critic free to 
understand the references in accordance with his own views 
(otherwise obtained) as to the origin of the separate books; 
indeed, the references themselves he may perhaps suspect to be 
interpolations. We shquld prefer (were it possible) not to 
make our argument from the Canon of the Bible to the origin 
and nature of Sacred Scripture dependent upon those conserva- 
tive views as to the origin of the separate books which we have 
previously presented. This dependence, however, belongs to 
the very nature of the case. May not, then, a tenable concep- 
tion of the Canon be made to consist with a sufficiently large 
allowance for the alleged results of criticism? We believe that 
it may. Let it be assumed that a part of the Old-Testament 
Canon is of late origin, that many of the earlier writings have 
been revised, and to a considerable extent made over, by later 
hands; that during all the period of the second temple, and for 
a century afterward, there was free judgment among the Jews 
concerning each writing produced with a claim to reception as 
inspired and sacred; that the decision concerning certain writ- 
ings — viz., Ecclesiastes, Esther, Ezekiel, and Solomon’s Song 
— remained long in dispute: must we, then, reject the present 
Canon? Must we not rather recognize it as exhibiting essen- 
tially the same mixed phenomena which everywhere compel a 
recognition of two sets of considerations?! There is everywhere 
the evidence of power from the Spirit of revelation, now wax- 
ing, now waning; but there are also abundant evidences of 
human imperfections and errors. 

With regard to the New-Testament Canon, the entire ques- 
tion is much more serious. The authorship and date of its 
writings are made by hostile criticism almost a matter of life- 


1 Compare an interesting passage in Geiger, Urschrift und Uebersetzungen der 
Bibel, p. 73 f. 
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and-death interest to Christianity itself. The real power of 
Christianity does not lie, indeed, in the critical decision as to 
when and by whom any of its sacred writings were composed. 
But this critical decision is often so presented as to carry with 
it the whole question of the historical verity and moral integrity 
of Jesus Christ. Nor can we wholly disentangle this serious 
question of the Canon from certain other critical inquiries 
which in themselves are comparatively trivial. Our view of 
the Canon of the New Testament is, then, somewhat intimately 
dependent upon our previous conclusions as to the genuineness 
and authenticity of its books; and these conclusions we must 
tacitly assume in the present chapter. 

We have before us now the comparatively simple task of an- 
swering briefly the following specific inquiries: (1) What is 
the true conception of a Canon of Sacred Scripture? (2) By 
what process did the Christian Church arrive at the Canon 
which it now regards as fixed and closed? (8) What light do 
this conception and the study of this process throw upon the 
question as to the origin and nature of Sacred Scripture ? 

In the first place, then, What is the true conception of a 
Canon of Sacred Scripture? ‘To this question also the answer 
must be largely, but not wholly, derived from the early history. 
For a true conception of the Canon cannot be reached without 
understanding the process by which the present collection of 
sacred writings was really secured. But, on the other hand, it 
does not follow that owr conception of the Canon, in order to 
be true, must correspond in all respects with that of early 
times. <A critical study of the historical process shows that 
elements of dogma have invariably had much to do with shap- 
ing the process. The conception of the Canon of the Old 
Testament which grew up among the Jews was an historical de- 
velopment, and depended upon the history of the Canon in its 
actual formation rather than gave shape to that history. Yet 
this conception was itself in part the result of the prevalent 
dogma as to revelation and inspiration; it was, that is to say, 
in part the effect of theological opinion, rather than of a purely 
historical process. The same truth holds good as to the Canon 
of the New Testament in the early Christian Church. More- 
over, the purely theological and unhistorical conception which 
the Reformation introduced and fostered is itself now a matter 
of history ; it is one item in the general account; it is sure to 
leave its impress upon all subsequent discussion, although in 
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its earlier form it has already yielded to the assaults of criti- 
cism.! The true conception of the Canon of Sacred Scripture 
must, then, take into account both the historical and the theo- 
logical considerations ; it must both investigate the process by 
which the present collection was formed, and also determine 
the nature of the separate books which enter into the collection, 
and of the relations which they sustain to one another. It is 
only as the result of a careful study of the claims and phe- - 
nomena of the Bible, and as well of a candid investigation into 
the history of its rise, and of the opinions held by the Church 
concerning its nature, that we can say what is the true concep- 
tion of the Canon. The complete answer can be given in no 
other way than by a description of the Bible as a whole. 
We may, however, at once define this conception somewhat 
more clearly by stripping it of certain accretions which it re- 
ceived especially from post-Reformation theology. The history 
of the growth of opinion upon this subject in the early Church 
furnishes us with means for doing this. But it also discredits 
that utterly unhistorical and undefined view, which, in the | 
name of criticism, would separate our idea of the Bible as a 
whole from all Christian truths as to divine revelation, and as | 
to the work of the Holy Spirit. ; 
The history of the title * Canon,” as applied to the writings 
of the Old and New Testaments, is a noteworthy item in the 
general history of the Canon. From the original and literal 4 
meaning of the word xavév,— that which, being itself straight, 
serves to measure or keep straight somewhat else, — the transi- 
tion to the metaphorical meaning —that which furnishes a 
norm, rule, or model of proportion or excellence — would seem 
to be easy and natural. According to Credner, this word is 
not from a Greek root, but is Oriental, and came into Greek 
usage through the Phoenicians (compare the Hebrew 4p). 
It is used in two passages of the New Testament (Gal. vi. 16, 
and 2 Cor. x. 13-16) ; in the former passage, of a regula vivendi, 
agendi (Grimm), and in the latter with a significant transition 


1 Compare Reuss, Geschichte der heil. Schriften N. T., II. p. 79 f. 

2 Compare Credner, Zur Geschichte des Kanons, pp. 3-68; Westcott, Ibid., 
Appendix A; Hilgenfeld, [bid., pp. 63-77. ‘So Allgemein auch die katholische 
Kirche, und mit ilr alle die spater allmalig aus derselben hervorgegangen 
Kirchen, das Wort xavwy ... von der Sammlung ihrer heiligen Schriften ge- 
brauchen; so dunkel und verworren ist doch die Entstehung dieses Sprach- 
gebrauches ”’ (Credner, p. 3). 

8 Ibid., p. 6 f. 
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in the meaning from the active sense to the passive. The 
metaphorical use became common with the later Christian 
writers. Hilgenfeld would introduce it into the conjectural 
Greek translation for the Latin text toward the close of the 
Muratorian Fragment (lines 62 and 63), by rendering the 
words in ordinatione ecclestasticae disciplinae into rp Tod éxxAy- 
ciactiKod Kavovos Ta€a. The words “canonized” and “canonical,” 
as applied to the Scriptures, are repeatedly found in the Latin 
translation of the writings of Origen.2 According to Euse- 
bius,? Hegisippus spoke of those who tried to corrupt “the 
sound rule (rov ty xavova) of the saving proclamation.” From 
the time of Irenaeus onward, such phrases as “the Rule of the 
Church,” the “ Rule of Truth,” the “Rule of Faith,” occur in 
the Church Fathers, especially in their controversy with here- 
tics; and both the objective and the subjective uses of these 
phrases appear. The earliest known use of the word “ canoni- 
cal,” in opposition to uncanonical or apocryphal, occurs in the 
Festal Epistle of Athanasius (865 A.D.), the genuineness of 
which, however, has been called in question by Baur, and is 
pronounced by Hilgenfeld to be not altogether beyond doubt. 
The Catalogue of the Scriptures ascribed to Amphilochius 
(ce. 880?) has an undoubted application of the word to the total 
of sacred writings: otros dWevdérraros Kavav av ein trav Georvevorov 
ypapov, are the words which occur at the close of this enumera- 
tion of books, and which indicate both a collection deemed 
complete, and also the influence of theological considerations 
in fixing the limits of the collection. Isidore of Pelusium 
(Cj ¢. 440) speaks of the “canon of the truth” (tov xavova ris 
ddnOeias), by which he says he means to designate the divine 
Scriptures (ras Geias pyut ypadas). And at this point we reach 
the more strictly dogmatic conception of the Bible as consti- 
tuting a measure of Christian truth; a conception which the 
post-Reformation theology hardened into that of a perfect and 
inflexible regula fidet, every part of which is of equivalent value 
and equally and infallibly inspired. 

But that this post-Reformation conception of the Bible, as 


1 See Westcott, and compare Grimm’s interpretation, — descriptum ac definitum 
spatium. 

2 Quae in his Scripturis quas canonicas habemus, Comm. in Matt., 117, and 
compare 28; for other references, see the notes of Hilgenfeld and Westcott. 

8 See Hist. Eccl., III. 32, and II. 22; compare Credner, Ibid., p. 15 f. 

4°O xavav tas éxxanoias, Clems. Alex. Strom. VII. 16; ‘0 caviv ris adndecas, Ibid.; 
'O kavav tis mictews, repeatedly in Tertullian; see the notes in Westcott. 
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such a canon in the active sense of the word, finds no adequate 
warrant in the usage of the early Church, is beyond doubt. In 
this early usage, the words “ canon,” “ canonical,” and “ canon- 
ized,” as applied to Scripture, are almost if not quite uniformly 
employed in the passive sense. The canonical writings are not 
those which give law to the teaching of the Church, but those 
which have themselves been ratified by the tradition of the 
Church. We cannot, indeed, accept the argument of Semler 
and Baur,! from the use made of the word xavwv in the spurious 
Synopsis of Athanasius, that it means simply a catalogue or 
list of books. The rather might the origin of the ecclesiastical 
usage be referred to that of the Alexandrine grammarians, who 
designated by the term xavwv such of the classic authors as they 
judged to be models of excellence. But neither direct testi- 
mony (which is wanting), nor the history of this usage (which 
can be only imperfectly traced), could be urged in confirmation 
of even the latter view. Whatever may have been the induce- 
ment to use the word at all, which came from its prevalence 
among grammarians of the classics, the early and most genuine 
custom of the Church seems to confirm the meaning given 
above. Canonical Scripture is that which the judgment of the 
Church has measured and decided to be referable, either directly 
or indirectly, to accredited sources. Zhe Canon is the collection 
of writings canonized by the decision of the Church. 

This conception of the Canon is, indeed, rather immature ; 
but it may be carried toward completion by contrasting it with 
the early conception of apocryphal writings. For the two con- 
ceptions necessarily had their development in company. It is 
helpful, also, to refer to the distinction by which the early 
Church classed certain books of the New Testament somewhat 
by themselves as the so-called Antilegomena. 

The term Apocrypha (azéxpudos), when applied to writings, 
designates either such as contain something hidden in their 
contents, or those whose origin is hidden. Thus might that 
naturally have come about which Hilgenfeld® maintains actu- 
ally happened in the usage of the Jews. The public use of 
certain writings was forbidden, either because they were not 
highly enough esteemed, or because their contents were too 
sacred on account of their esoteric character. In the Apoc- 


1 In the Zeitschrift fiir wissensch. Theologie, 1858, p. 141 f. 
2 See Hilgenfeld, Der Kanon, etc., p. 66 f. 
3 Tbid., p. 7 f. 
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alypse of Ezra (xiv. 44 f.) we find mentioned, together with 
the twenty-four books of the Old Testament, seventy other 
secret writings which are adapted to be a source of wisdom for 
the wise. It was the attempt to dress over the thoughts of the 
Old Testament in the language and philosophy of Greece, which 
gave rise to the apocryphal literature of the Alexandrine Jews: ! 
this attempt even made itself apparent in the translation of the 
LXX.2. The use of the word “Apocrypha” to designate writ- 
ings whose origin is hidden, and which are therefore judged to 
be spurious, is found in Irenaeus (Adv. Haer., I. 20, 7AjGos 
amokpvpuv Kat vdbwv ypapov): it is explained in the words of Au- 
eustine,? “ Apocryphae nuncupantur eo quod earum occulta 
origo non claruit patribus.” This term was not, however, cus- 
tomarily employed in the ancient Church for the extra books 
of the LXX.; and, according to Schirer, Jerome is entirely 
alone in his utterance, when, after enumerating the writings of 
the Hebrew Canon, he declares, ‘‘ Whatever is outside of these 
must be placed among the apocrypha.”® The very limited use 
of these writings which is made in the New Testament has 
already received sufficient consideration. How general was 
their use in the early Christian Church, and how near some 
of them came to being placed perfectly upon a level with the 
works of the Jewish Canon, — Clement of Rome making men- 
tion of “the blessed Judith,” in company with Esther, as an 
example of a female hero, and Clement of Alexandria habitually 
citing them as 7 ypady, or 7) Geta ypady, etc., — we shall elsewhere 
consider. But in the case even of these writings, and in some 
respects especially in their case, we are led to notice the distinc- 
tion, somewhat fitfully and indefinitely made by the early 
writers, between inspired writings and canonical scripture. 
When, then, it came to the definite question of fixing theoreti- 
cally a Canon of Sacred Scripture, we find many in the ancient 
Church who were inclined to adhere to the more clearly marked 
limits of the Palestinian collection, rather than adopt the weaker 
and more vacillating circuit of the Alexandrine version. We 
have from the fourth century a number of lists of canonical 


1 See Siegfried, Philo, etc., p. 7. 

2 So Frankel shows in his works, Ueber den Einfluss der palastinischen Exegese 
auf die alexandrinische Hermeneutik, Leipzig, 1851 ; and Vorstudien zu der Sep- 
tuaginta, Leipzig, 1841. 

3 De Civ. Dei, XV. 23. 

4 See article in Herzog and Plitt, Apokryphen des A. T. 

5 Prologus galeatus to the Books of Samuel. 
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writings, which either omit the Apocrypha altogether, or else 
distinctly relegate them to an inferior rank. Athanasius in his 
Festal Epistle 39, after enumerating the canonical books of 
both Testaments, adds the Wisdom of Solomon, Sirach, Esther, 
Judith, Tobit, the Teaching of the Apostles, and the Shepherd, 
as not canonical, but fit to be read to catechumens.! But they 
are not alluded to by Cyril, Gregory of Nazianzum, and Am- 
philochius.2, These deliberate judgments lost much of their 
force, however, from the fact that the usage of many of these 
same writers seemed to place the apocryphal and canonical 
writings precisely upon the same level. Augustine's influence 
was the chief factor in leading the synods of Hippo (895 A.D.) 
and Carthage (897) to class the two together: this he himself 
expressly does in his writings.2 Even Jerome does not hesitate 
to cite Sirach as seriptura sancta. 

This twofold view as to the limits and meaning of canonical 
writings, in contrast with the so-called apocryphal, will be fur- 
ther presented in the subsequent historical chapters. It is here 
described in its relations to that conception of a Canon of Sa- 
cred Scripture which was held by the early Christian Church. 
This conception, so far as it is thus fixed, corresponds with 
that already derived from the early use of the word “ canon.” 
Canonical writings are not primarily those which themselves 
constitute a canon, or rule of faith; they do not comprise all 
such as are thought to be sacred or inspired, and therefore wor- 
thy to be quoted as % ypafy, or by similar customary formulae. 
They comprise rather such as the tradition of the Church has 
passed judgment upon, and has either admitted within or rele- 
gated without the prescribed limits. As to the grounds of the 
early tradition, we find little to guide us outside of the tradition 
itself. In the case of the Old Testament, the Christian Church 
inherited a divided tradition: one canon of its writings was 
favored by connections with Hebrew sources and with the Pal- 
estinian Jews, another by the freer usage of the Alexandrine 
Jews and the common use of the version of the LXX. In the 
ease of the New Testament, the appeal was made to the same 
principle of tradition. This appeal, in its earliest form, was 
taken to the custom of the apostolic churches; it was afterwards 

1 'Ov xavovigoueva méev TeTuTwpéva S& Tapa Tov TaTepwy avayiwwcKerOat Tois apTL mpoce- 
i ae Charteris, pp. 18 ff.; Schiirer, Herzog and Plitt, Ibid.; De Wette-Schrader, 


Einl. in das A. T., p. 54 f.; Keil, Einl. in das A. T., p. 652 f. 
8 De Doct. Christ., II. 8, 
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submitted to the declaration of the bishops, as possessors of the 
true Christian consciousness; still later it was made to the 
decision of councils! The result of all these appeals was not, 
however, to establish a perfect uniformity of judgment, either 
as to the limits of the Canon as a whole, or as to the valid and 
useful distinctions amongst the separate books. The West 
and the East reached somewhat divergent points of view; the 
former, largely through the influence of Augustine, obtaining a 
synodal recognition of all the books read in the churches, the 
Canon in the wider sense; the latter rather excluding those 
now called apocryphal, although Jerome and Athanasius stcod 
upon middle ground. The result of the appeal was also to 
establish a distinction of classes amongst the admitted books; 
some were regarded as more especially available for proving 
doctrine, others for building up the Christian life. 

The conception of a Canon of Sacred Scripture as held by 
the early Christian Church may, then, be somewhat loosely 
defined in the following way: The Canon is that collection of 
writings (presumably inspired and authentic) which believers 
in past time have judged to be useful for teaching Christian 
doctrine and for building up the Christian life. 

That the formation of this conception concerns the pres- 
ent writings of the New Testament, there is abundant proof. 
The doubt as to the seven so-called Antilegomena is prima- 
rily a doubt as to the tradition belonging to them, but it is also 
a doubt which involves the above-mentioned distinction in the 
use to be made of them. We cannot, then, wholly approve of 
the method which Westcott adopted in treating the claims to 
canonicity put forth by these books. What we know about 
them is not to the effect that they were accepted as fast and far 
as they were known, but rather, that they were known to be 
doubted, and accepted to be placed upon a lower grade than 
the other New-Testament writings. ‘It involves,” said this 
author,? “a manifest confusion of ideas, to compensate for a 
deficiency of historic proof by a lower standard of canonicity.” 
But the deficiency of historic proof is as unavoidable for us as 
it was for the Church when it began to consider the case of 
certain alleged apostolic writings. It-is no confusion of ideas 
to hold that we may use for building up the Christian life a 


1 Compare the discussion of Diestel, Geschichte des A. T. in der christlichen: 
Kirche, pp. 68 ff. 
2 History of the Canon, 1866, p. 306. 
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writing to which, on account of our unavoidable doubt con- 
cerning its apostolic authorship, we can never appeal as though 
it had such authorship. This, as we understand it, was the 
position to which the early Church was forced; and that not 
through a confusion of ideas so much as through a confusion 
of traditions, and through a fortunate absence of the purely 
theological idea of the Canon. To claim that the undoubt- 
edly authentic Epistle to the Romans is received on the same 
“standard of canonicity” as the very doubtful Second Epistle of 
Peter, is —it seems to us — to fall, in logical precision even, far 
below the standard of the early Church. If, for example, we 
admit the passage in Rufinus’ version of the Homily on Joshua? 
to be really an expression of Origen, in which he speaks of 
Peter as “sounding loudly on the twofold trumpet of his Epis- 
tles,” and of Paul as “thundering on his fourteen trumpets of 
Epistles ;”’ we nevertheless know that Origen is here speaking 
popularly for exhortation, and not as a scholarly exegete proy- 
ing doctrine by the teaching of an apostle. 

"The further answer to che first of our three questions is 
involved in.the answer to the second; that is to say, we must 
derive other elements of a true conception of the Canon from a 
study of the historic process by which it was actually formed. 
The detailed description of this process can be found, as has 
already been intimated, only in those special works, which, while 
they have necessarily left much still to be accomplished, have, 
nevertheless, minutely described the most important period in 
the history; viz., that from the close of the first to the close of 
the fourth century after Christ. We confine ourselves to | a very 
brief sketch of some of its pr incipal features. 

The difficulty of giving a precise history of the Canon of ne 
Old Testament is so great, on account both of the meagreness 
of information and of the impossibility of securing an agreement 
of different investigators upon the principal critical questions 
which underlie the description of this history, that we may safely 
declare, with Wellhausen,? it will never be done. Two methods 
of attempting this history present themselves to the investigator 
from the very beginning of his undertaking; the one of which 
relies much upon tradition, and the other more entirely upon 
internal.criticism.. Neither of these methods alone, nor both of 
them combined, can show a satisfactory result. Of the two, 


1 Eusebius, Hist. Eccl., VI. 25 f. 
2 Bleek, Einl. in das A. T., p. 2. 
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however, the latter must in this case have the decided prefer- 
ence: the former, indeed, is not regarded as valid by any mod- 
ern critic except Keil! The tradition of the Jews as to the 
formation of the collection of Hebrew writings is undoubtedly 
made up of untrustworthy stories and myths. The statement 
that Ezra and the men of the Great Synagogue constituted the 
Canon is an hypothesis found in Elias Levita? (+ 1549), which is 
therefore of late origin, rests on a misunderstanding of certain 
passages from earlier rabbinical writings, and is now without 
hesitation rejected by critical inquiry. The narrative (4 Ezra 
xiv.) which tells us how Ezra was inspired to restore the sacred 
writings that had perished at the burning of the temple by the 
Chaldeans, although implicitly accepted by some of the Church 
Fathers, is of interest only as a legend. The men of the Great 
Synagogue have fitly been called “an exegetical myth:” the 
only historical foundation for their existence, and for the tradi- 
tion which connects them with the Old-Testament Canon, must 
be found outside of the tradition itself. The opinion of Keil,? 
that the legend of Ezra has an historical foundation in the fact 
that he collected and revised the twenty-four books of the writ- 
ings which were already regarded by the nation as canonical, 
can by no means be maintained. If we should admit the explana- 
tion given by Keil for the lack of all positive testimony to a 
completed canon from the time of Nehemiah to that of Jesus 
Sirach, we could not even thus reconcile his opinion with the 
witness of Sirach. 

The grounds of that view which denies even the substantial 
veracity of the later Jewish tradition as to the origin of the Old- 
Testament Canon are, indeed, composed of fragments of evi- 
dence, gathered by doubtful research from different sources: 
they do not serve to lay the basis of an assured historical ac- 
count. But the fragments can be joined into an hypothetical 
whole which is, if not precise and complete, at least much more 
trustworthy than the tradition. 

Through scattered indications in the Old Testament itself, 
as interpreted in the light of carefully formed opinions upon the 
date and authorship of the separate books, we may arrive at 
the following tentative conclusions. The historic fact of a 
divine covenant which was understood to be made between 


1 Hinl. in das A. T., pp. 494-523. 
2 Praef. 3 to the Masoreth ham-Masoreth. 
3 Tbid., p. 499. 
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Jehovah and Israel is the point of starting for the formation of 
a Canon of Scripture. The preservation of the record of this 
covenant is the first act toward constituting a body of sacred 
writings. The beginning of this body was referred back, then, 
to the work of Moses, inasmuch as the laws contained in the 
so-called Book of the Covenant were attributed to him as their 
author. To him were also attributed certain other portions of 
the Pentateuch of uncertain extent, the writing-down of certain 
of its laws, and perhaps the composition of some of its historical 
parts! The relation of the main portion of the Book of Deut- 
eronomy to the entire Mosaic Torah, to Moses as the author to 
whom it refers itself, and to the other writings of the Penta- 
teuch, has already been discussed. That this small number of 
writings was preserved, and enlarged by the occasional addition 
of other bits of sacred literature, we may readily enough suppose. 
In accordance with a custom which Keil,” following Havernick, 
asserts to have belonged to all the peoples of antiquity, the 
Hebrews are represented as laying up their sacred writings in 
their temple. The very nature of the writings would in the 
first instance give them admission to this sacred place, and their 
sacredness in the estimate of later generations would be en- 
hanced by the fact that they had been preserved in such sacred 
connections. As writings laid away before Jehovah,’ we find 
mentioned the Book of the Covenant (Deut. xxxi. 9, 26, com- 
pare xvii. 18), the narrative written by Joshua of the renewal 
of the covenant at Shechem (Josh. xxiv. 25, 26), and the writ- 
ing by Samuel containing the fundamental law of the kingdom 
(1 Sam. x. 25); the two latter of which may be regarded as 
written into or added to the former. 

We do not, however, reach the full recognition of any writing 
by the people Israel as.a canonical scripture until the institu- 
tion of Deuteronomy in that relation according to the narrative 
of 2 Kings xxii., xxiii. This event took place in the eighteenth 
year of Josiah, 621 B.C. The codified Torah contained in this 
writing has fitly been called “the decisive step by which scerip- 
ture came into the place of oral tradition, and the people of the 
word became a people of the book.” 4 


1 Compare the description of the development of Hebrew literature in De 
Wette-Schrader, Einl. in das A. T., p. 18 f. 

2 Tbid., p. 494. | 

8 According to 1 Kings viii. 9 (compare Josephus, Ant., ITI. 1,7; V. 1,17), not | 
in the ark: the Elohist, however, has the law placed in the ark (Exod. xxv. 76 ) 
xl. 20). 
4 See Wellhausen in Bleek, Einl. in das A. T., p 557. 
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The Pentateuch itself bears witness to the fact that other 
writings, besides those already referred to, had been esteemed 
and preserved before its own canonization; for some of these 
writings have entered into the composition of the so-called 
Books of Moses. Among such writings are the Book of Ori- 
gins, the Book of the Wars of Jehovah (see Num. xxi. 14), and 
the Book of Jasher (Josh. x. 13); and doubtless also many 
fragments as well as those fundamental documents, the proba- 

. ble existence of which can be detected by criticism. Beyond 
the limits of the Pentateuch we find notices of ancient works, 
like this same Book of Jasher again referred to 2 Sam. i. 18, 
and the works of the royal historiographers; among the latter 
are the Book of the History of Solomon (1 Kings xi. 41), and 
the Book of the Kings of Judah, and of the Kings of Israel 
(1 Kings xiv. 29, xv. 31; compare 1 Chron. xxvii. 24). But 
we cannot at the earliest speak of the Pentateuch as canonized 
Scripture until it is made a sacred book xar éfoxyv for public 
religious reading (having, according to Ezra vii. 6, 10 f., been first 
brought to Jerusalem in the seventh year of Artaxerxes Longi- 
manus, 458 B.C.), by the action recorded in Neh. viii-x. The 
writings of Mosaism were thus formally adopted as the sacred 
and authoritative source of the national law. As we have 
already seen, the Book of Deuteronomy had been earlier canon- 
ized. This event of Neh. viii._x. had reference, we believe, to 
the Pentateuch, which then existed as a whole in substantially 
its present form. The nature of the event is such as to prevent 
the suppositions, either that the Pentateuch had not for some 
time previous been in existence, or that, having been in exist- 
ence, it had lain wholly latent. The former supposition can 
scarcely be reconciled with the fact that the Pentateuch was 
canonized at all; while the previous activity of at least the | 
Deuteronomic law is shown by comparing passages like Ezra 
i. | f. and x. 3 with Deut. xii. 5 f. and vii. 2 f., and with Neh. 
vil. 73 and viii. 1. 

The actual formation of the Canon of Old-Testament Scrip- 
ture, and the doctrine of its nature, have their nucleus, there- 
fore, in the canonizing of the written Torah after the return 
from the Exile. That this event is the point of starting for all 
that follows, both in belief and in fact, is made evident by the 
use of the term Torah to designate the entire collection of the 
sacred writings of Israel.1. Before the Exile there doubtless 


1 See 4 Ezra xiv. 21, and compare 44-46. 
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existed a somewhat indefinite collection of prophetic writings. 
The same value which belonged originally to his oral utterances, 
was naturally attached to whatever was understood to have been 
written by a true prophet of Israel in the judgment of those 
who believed his testimony. The more precise estimate of these 
writings as canonical arose, however, only after the Exile; this 
estimate was derived from the canonized Law, and was, as it 
were, spread over the Prophets from the Law as its central and 
primary object.! The conviction that the sufferings of the Exile 
were due to national transgression of the law, and to the refusal 
of the nation to heed the voice of Jehovah through the proph- 
ets, doubtless added to the esteem in which these two classes 
of writings were held, and to the assiduity with which they 
were collected and canonized.2 The decay of Hebrew, and its 
tendency to fall into the position of a sacred language, may | 
also have aided this process. The steps by which a canonical 
collection of the Prophets was reached are, however, not dis- 
tinctly traceable by internal criticism; and we are without 
direct witness until we reach the later time of the Greek writ- 
ers among the Jews. Ezekiel, Daniel, Ezra, and Nehemiah were 
acquainted with the Prophets and the Psalms. The plural of 
Dan. ix. 2 (09952) seems to indicate a number of prophetic 
books which were regarded as of divine origin and authority ; 
although we are not warranted in regarding this language as | 
proving a definitely fixed canon of prophetic writings, and must 
also remember the undoubtedly late authorship of Daniel itself. 
The tradition of the Talmud? asserts, indeed, that the men of 
the Great Synagogue wrote down (composed or put together?) 
Ezekiel, the Twelve Prophets, Daniel, and Esther. The historic 
basis for the Talmudic tradition reaches no farther, however, 
than the fact that a period of great activity in composing, col- 
lecting, and canonizing the sacred Hebrew writings began with 
Ezra and Nehemiah. But, as Hamburger’ says, we cannot 
conceive of this activity as though it reached its close in the 
time of Ezra: on the contrary, it continued through several . 
centuries. pete) 

The frequent occurrence of the term “the Law and the 
Prophets,” to designate the entire Old-Testament Scriptures, 


1 Wellhausen in Bleek, Ibid., p. 555. 2 Keil, Einl. in das A. T., p. 497. | 

3 Baba bathra, f. 14 b, 15a. This passage, which will be referred to elsewhere, | 
seems to teach that the prophecies were thus committed to writing by men infal- 
libly inspired for that purpose. Pict, 

4 See article Bibel, in his Real-Encyklopidie fiir Bibel und Talmud. | 
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bears witness to the late origin of the canon of the Hagiographa ; 
and: the usage of the apocryphal writings in RS to the 
Old Testament confirms this witness. Of the third division of 
the Canon, the Psalms constituted the earliest and most firmly 
fixed portion. The use of the Book of Psalms as divided into 
five parts seems to be indicated by 1 Chron. xvi. 86, where the 
closing doxology of the fourth division— viz., that of Ps. evi. 

ean represented as used by the people in worship. A 
Canon of the Psalms may have been in existence before the 
Canon of the entire Old Testament, considered as a whole in 
three parts, was even begun. But this Canon of the Psalms 
was not definitely. anes until much later: it was perhaps 
opened repeatedly, as even Delitzsch 1 admits, as late as during 
the Maccabean era, to receive new Psalms of recent composi- 
tion. Besides this one book, which the Talmudic tradition 
ascribes to “David through ten venerable men,”? the other 
writings of the Hagiographa were for the most part not simply 
canonized, but also composed, after the Exile. The causes which 
stimulated the post-Exilian writings of Judaism were largely 
the same as those which made them inferior in spirit, originality, 
and power, to the earlier writings of the Old Testament. The 
learned and pious men of the nation found themselves again 
in their native land, with the possession of a certain amount of 
conceded freedom, and with the literature and language of their 
national antiquity. The impulse to review and revise this 
national literature was inevitable, and also the impulse to add 
to its treasures. by the production of new works. -But these 
new works could not escape the influence of the captivity upon. 
their language and their thought; nor could they fail to show 
signs of the subservient condition of the national life. The 
influence of the Greeks must. also be taken into the account; 

although chiefly manifest -in the Alexandrine version, it is by 
no means wholly lacking in the Hebrew writings of the Pales- 
tinian Jews. That the eh. view of eed Scripture dis- 
tinctly recognized the inferiority of the Hagiographa with 
respect to inspiration, we shall show more in detail in another 
connection. The very fact, of the threefold classification, as it 
was originally made,’ was an admission of this fact of inferi- 


1 Commentary on the Psalms, I. p. 13. 

2 Baba bathra, f. 15: ‘‘ David scripsit librum Psalmorum, per decem vener- 
abiles senes.”’ 

3 Compare Geiger, Urschrift und Uebersetzungen der Bibel, p. 38 f. 
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ority. The Books of Chronicles, Ezra, Nehemiah, Esther, and 
Ruth, belong by nature with the historical books like Joshua, 
Judges, Samuel, and Kings,— the so-called * former Prophets;” 
and Daniel belongs with Ezekiel as one of the Prophets in the 
more special sense of the word. 

The Jewish Canon consists, then, of three divisions, or strata 
as Wellhausen! has not unaptly denominated them; and of 
these three the third is, according to the direct and indirect 
testimony of those whose judgment formed the entire collection, 
the latest, the most indefinite in contents, and the one inferior 
in its claims to canonical recognition. The third and last step 
in forming the completed Canon of sacred Hebrew writings 
consisted in selecting from a much larger number of similar 
works — poetic, prophetic, historical, didactic — certain ones 
such as are now comprised in the Hagiographa. Their very 
name, “the writings” (0°22) shows the originally indefinite 
and manifold nature of their contents. 

Besides these three divisions of the Canon, — the reasons for 
which are certainly objective and historical,? whether or not 
they also include subjective grounds,® — we must also recognize 


different epochs in which especially “ redactionary revisions ” 


of the writings have taken place. Of such epochs Hamburger * 
distinguishes the following four: (1) The first epoch followed 
the destruction of the Syrian rule and the establishment of the 
Maccabean dynasty. The so-called Asmonean College, which 
flourished from 165 to 107 B.C. under Judas, Jonathan, Simon, 
and John Hyrcanus, undertook a redaction of the Bible. ‘The 
Book of Esther was then revised, and seven chapters now found 
in the LXX. were excluded from the Hebrew. (2) In the sec- 
ond period, from 44 B.C. to 80 A.D., a struggle took place be- 
tween the Sadducean tendency and the intruding Alexandrine 
philosophy. The Books of Ezekiel, Koheleth, Solomon’s Song, 
Job, and Proverbs, were then revised. In this period a strong 
divergence of view prevailed as to the canonizing of certain 
of the Hagiographa. The indefinite language of Josephus, — 
the Law, the Prophets, and the other books, —and of Philo, 
who designates the third division of the Bible as “ Praises to 
God (Psalms), and other writings,” is a witness to this fact. 


1 In Bleek’s Einl, in das A, T., p. 547. 

2 See Schrader in De Wette, Einl. in das A. T., p. 28. 

3 As is maintained by Hengstenberg, Delitzsch, Keil, and Bleek. 
4 Art. Bibel in Real-Encyklopadie fiir Bibel und Talmud. 
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(3) After the destruction of the temple, and under the patri- 
archate of Rabbi Gamaliel II., the study of profane authors and 
the encroachments upon Judaism of the Alexandrine philosophy 
and of Judaizing Christianity became the occasion for another 
redaction. At this time there was dispute particularly over 
the canonizing of Esther, the Song of Solomon, and Koheleth. 
(4) At the end of the second and in the beginning of the third 
century, the strife over Koheleth was still unsettled; some 
teachers rejecting the book as profane, and others questioning 
its canonical position.! Certain teachers of the third century 
wished to exclude Esther from the Canon. The influence of 
their decision made itself felt upon the Christian Church; for 
Athanasius denies the canonicity of Esther, and Melito of Sardis 
does not enumerate it among the books deemed canonical. 

In view, then, of all the facts, and in spite of the apparent 
bearing of the testimony of Josephus, it must be conceded that 
the limits of even the Palestinian Canon of the Old Testament 
were not perfectly fixed until some time after the Christian 
era ;2 this indefiniteness was, however, confined to a few mem- 
bers of the Apocrypha as debated by the learned. With re- 
spect to the Alexandrine version, it is a matter of doubt whether 
we can speak of a Canon, in any strict and intelligible sense of 
the word. This first work of hermeneutics in the domain of 
general literature had, indeed, a great influence upon the Jews, 
not only of Alexandria but also of Palestine itself. The Pales- 
tinian writings show a knowledge of the inaccuracies of the 
Septuagint; but they do not hesitate at times also to praise it 
as a work of divine characteristics.2 So far as any thing like a 
fixed text is necessary to the construction of a canon of sacred 
writings, according to Frankel,* we cannot claim it even for the 
Pentateuch of the LX X.; the translation of which was, in the 
opinion of the same author, completed not later than the third 
century B.C.2 Upon the whole matter of the origin of this 


1 Tt is said of the school of Shammai, that they refused to put the book on a 
level for sacredness with the other Scriptures, because ‘‘ it defileth not the hands” 
(Edajoth, 5, 3). Others spoke of Solomon's Song in the same way (Jadaim, 3, 5). 
Upon the dispute whether these two books defile the hands, —i.e., are sacred 
writings, — see Gfrorer, Jahrbicher des Heils, I. p. 238 f. 

2 See Diestel, Geschichte des A. T., p. 19 f 

8 See Babyl. Talmud, Megilla f. 9; Jerus. Talmud, Megilla f. 9: ‘f Hingebung, 
wenn auch nicht Inspiration im Sinne der Kirchenvater gemeint ist,’’ Frankel, 
Vorstudien zu der Septuaginta, p. 25 f. 

4 Thbid., p. 45. 

5 Ueber den Einfluss der palastinischen Exegese auf die alexandrinische Her- 
meneutik, p. 2 f. 
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version, and of its relations to the Hebrew Canon, there is still, 
however, much obscurity; upon several important points, no 
opinion can be held with any confidence. ‘The early practice 
of the Christian Church shows a vacillation between the practi- 
cal canonizing of the entire Greek version, Apocrypha included, 
and a theoretical tendency to restrict the lmits to the Pales- 
tinian tradition, with its firmer historical basis. 

We must, then, look upon the Canon of the Old Testament as 
the result of an historic process; and not only this, but we must 
also consider the process as such that the Jewish Church came 
to the self-conscious knowledge of the meaning of its decision 
after the decision had already been reached. And if we search 
for a definite reason in each case why one book was preserved 
and received into the Canon, while another was rejected or lost, 
no such reason can be found. Various conflicting or concurring 
considerations united with external circumstances to produce 
the general result. We are not warranted in maintaining ! that 
the Hebrew Old Testament contains all the relics of Hebrew- 
Chaldaic literature up to a certain point of time. There is more 
likelihood in the supposition that the nation, on its return, from 
exile, gathered and preserved all the monuments of its sacred 
antiquity which had escaped the national ruin.2 According to 
a view which has some appearances in its favor, no work could 
find its way into the Palestinian Canon of which there was not 
in existence an original Hebrew text: the Apocrypha were ex- 
cluded, therefore, fone either they had not been written in 
Hebrew, or, as in the case of Sirach and First Maccabees, the He- 
brew text had perished. The temporary canonical estimate of 
Baruch grew, then, out of its being appended to Jeremiah.’ If 


we assert that dogmatic and purely subjective considerations 


turned the scale in the last decision as to the reception or rejec- 


tion of a writing, it is difficult to see why Sirach, after struggle. 


and debate, should have been rejected and Ecclesiastes received ; 
or why Daniel should have attained what was denied to Baruch, 
Esther what was denied to First Maccabees. That nearness 
of relation to the antiquities and religion of Israel had much 
weight, and that the Jewish notions of revelation and inspira- 
tion were intimately connected with the process of forming the 
Canon, will be shown elsewhere with more of detail. The 


1 So De Wette-Schrader, Einl. in das A. T.. p. 13. 
2 Compare Wellhausen in Bleek, Ibid., p. 558. 
8 See Kneucker, Das Buch Baruch, Geschichte und Kritik, Leipzig, 1879, p. 89. 
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nature of the contents of the separate writings was one chief 
determining reason for their relation to the Canon: the writings 
were received and declared as coming within the limits of Sacred 
Scripture, on account of the fact that they bear in them the 
supernatural elements of the divine revelation to Israel. At 
this point, then, does the doctrine of the Canon, as that doctrine 
was unconsciously acted upon by the Jewish Church, meet and 
unite with the claims of the writings admitted to the Canon. 
The writings must have a certain normative or law-giving power, 
because they have brought to the nation that law upon which, 
and that history in which, Jehovah had dealt with them. Doubt- 
less, also, certain books were admitted either because they bore 
the name of men who were, in the estimate of the nation, ven- 
erable and inspired messengers of Jehovah, or because they 
were understood to have been written by such men, as, e. g., 
David, Job, Daniel,.and even Solomon. 

In other words, the Canon of the Old Testament was not de- 
cided and declared at any one time, or by any man or number 
of,men, or upon any well-defined grounds of judgment. It was 
reached as the result of a long process of living experience, and 
its most formal declaration was accomplished by successive 
steps and through varied influences. The almost complete lack 
of critical judgment which characterizes the entire process is 
seen in the efforts made by the Jews, as well as by the early 
Christian writers, to make the number of the Old-Testament 
books correspond to the number of letters in he Hebrew al- 
phabet. . 

The foregoing view. Of that historic process which resulted in 
the formation of the Old-Testament Canon is not contradicted, 
but rather, confirmed, by the more. direct testimony of the few 
available witnesses. Of these -witnesses, the earliest for the 
threefold division is the Prologue of the Greek translation, of 
Sirach, whose, author came Ae: the year 182 B.C. to Egypt, 
‘and there some time later translated the work of his grand- 
father... The witness of Jesus Sirach cannot be eerptc esd how- 
ever, :so as to prove that the. writings’ to: which he refers then 
existed as a collection of canonical Scriptures ‘in its three 
parts long ago: definitely fixed.” 1 :The Book of Sirach itself 
makes pretensions to prophetic and canonical significance (see 
xxiv. 30-34).; it cannot, therefore, be said to regard the Canon 
as s definitely fixed. The author is represented by his translator 

1 So Keil, Hinl. in das A. T., p. 500 f.. 
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as aspiring to accomplish the same ethical purpose to which he 
understands the more ancient writings to be directed (eis radefav 
kai codiay) ; he prepares himself for his composition by a long 
and ardent study of these models ;1 he does not hesitate to place 
the ancient and the recent writings by the side of each other 
for the moral training of his countrymen. The position of the 
Hagiographa at that time is indicated by the more indefinite 
and even less respectful titles which he applies to them (rév 
d\Nwv ratplov PiBAov and tov Kar’ abrods NKoAovOnKOTwY). 

The author of 2 Mace. ii. 18, after stating that fire had de- 
scended from heaven in response. to the prayers of Moses and 
Solomon, adds the following words: “ These things are narrated 
both in the registers and in the memorials of Nehemiah (xara 
tov Neewiay), and how he founded a library and collected the 
writings of the kings and prophets (7a wept rv BaciA€wv Kat mpo- 
¢ytov), and those of David, and letters of kings concerning 
votive offerings 4 (kat érirtoAds Baciiewv rept avabenarwv). It is 
manifest that these words do not describe a canon of Sacred 
Scriptures “in its three parts long ago definitely fixed.” The be- 
ginnings of the tradition which developed into the later Talmudic 
view concerning the fixing of the Canon by Ezra may perhaps 
be traced to this statement of Second Maccabees, as Bretschnei- 
der? supposed. According to the very probable view of this 
same writer and of others, the letters of the Persian kings, in 
which they permit the building of the temple and assure the 
Jews of support and of presents, are here referred to. They are, 
then, as containing important records of the theocratic history 
of Israel, regarded in the same light with the works of David 
and the Prophets. 

More clear and unequivocal as to the main question, how- 
ever, is the still later testimony of Josephus, in that most 
important passage, Contra Apionem, Book I. chap. viii. This 
testimony cannot be considered as a mere private judgment; 
and yet it certainly would not have commanded the consent of 
all of the learned in Palestine, much less of the Alexandrine 
Jews. Itis evident that Josephus did not regard the added 
books of the LXX. as canonical, although he uses the apoc- 
ryphal Ezra in Ant., XI. 1-5, and the additions to Esther in 


1 "Em mAciov éavrov dois eis Te THY TOU VOMOU Kal Tov mpodyTaY Kal TOV GAAwY TaTpiwy BLBALwy 
avayvwotr. 

2 Systematische Darstellung der Dogmatik und Moral der apoc. Schrift., p, 59. 

8 See J. G. Miller, Des F. Josephus Schrift gegen den Apion, pp. 99-106. 
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Ant., XI. 6, 6. His claim that the Canon was definitely closed 
in the time of Artaxerxes is undoubtedly false. He gives the 
number of books at twenty-two, according to the letters of the 
Hebrew alphabet; and this method, which was followed by 
Origen and Melito,! is to be regarded as earlier than the divis- 
ion into twenty-four books. He also adopts the threefold 
division as found in Sirach, the LXX., the Talmud, and Philo. 
But as to his manner of arranging these two methods of 
division, a difference of view is possible. The five of Moses 
are fixed. But Josephus makes the Prophets thirteen, and the 
Hagiographa four; while the Talmud gives the Prophets at 
eight, and the Hagiographa or Ketubim at eleven. Weare left 
in doubt, then, whether the four of the third class of Josephus 
are, (1) Psalms, (2) Proverbs, (3) Solomon’s Song, (4) Ecclesi- 
astes (Prideaux, De Wette, Bleek, Stahelin, and others); or, 
(1) Psalms, (2) Job, (8) Proverbs and Solomon’s Song, (4) Ec- 
clesiastes (Havercamp ). 

In turning from the Old Testament to the New, the historical 
process by which the collection of canonical writings was made 
admits of a different method of investigation: many of the more 
important doctrinal conclusions from the study of this process 
remain, however, substantially the same. We are no longer 
compelled to prefer the uncertain results of internal criticism 
to a much more uncertain tradition, — a tradition, indeed, 
which grew up centuries after the facts, and is manifestly for 
the most part composed of myth and legend. And yet the 
first century or more of this historical process has, even in the 
case of the New Testament, little direct testimony to present. 
We first behold the Canon as within certain limits already 
formed, but we cannot study in detail the process of its form- 
ing. The course by which the early Church came to a decision, 
or rather to a consciousness of having already made a decision, 
regarding the circuit of its sacred writings, lay neither through 
acts of councils, nor through independent criticism of individual 
scholars. The former had nothing to do with the earlier de- 
cisive eras: the opinions of individuals, although numerous 
and freely enough given, were not independent results of criti- 
cal judgment so much as declarations of results reached through 
the uncritical moral and religious instinct of the churches at 
large. The influence of the central churches was from the 
first, no doubt, considerable: later on, the influence of the 

1 Eusebius, Hist. Eccl., IV. 26, 6, and VI. 25. 
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bishops availed much ;! but wider and more permanent Chris- 
tian considerations are the chief elements of the account. 
“Private judgments,” says Reuss? truly, “are only our witnesses 
to the condition of opinions in a quite limited sphere.” A divine 
leading of the Church is manifest; and yet “we must not for- 
get that antiquity itself never made the formation of the Canon 
in any one conception, considered apart from its history, the 
subject of a dogma.” 

Three tolerably well-marked steps in this historical process 
need to be distinguished, and three periods during which the 
Church was advancing by these steps. Of these periods the 
first comes to a close soon after the middle of the second cen- 
tury. During the preceding time the idea that Christian be- 
levers had a body of writings from apostolic sources which 
might be considered sacred, and in some, sort placed upon a 
level for public instruction with the sacred Hebrew writings, 
was in process of formation. At the close of this period, and 
at the beginning of the next, this idea was by common consent 
of the churches unhesitatingly applied to all but seven of the 
New-Testament writings. The important questions for all 
the earlier portion of this period are not those of canonicity 
at all, but rather those of the genuineness and authenticity of 
the separate writings. The second period extends from toward 
the close of the second until toward the close of the fourth 
century. The conflicts of the Church with heretics made it 
necessary that the limits of those Scriptures to which an appeal 
could be taken as. authoritative should be more definitely 
fixed: at the same time the firm position of a Church Catholic 
over against the sects made the work of fixing these limits 
possible. The question of the Canon was practically deter- 
mined by the reception of all the books of the present New 
Testament. It was understood, however, that the so-called 
Antilegomena were not to be received as being in the same 
rank with the other writings, and were not to be used as 
authoritative sources of apostolic doctrine. To this distinction 
amongst the New-Testament writings, the very authorities on 
whom we rely for all our proof are almost unanimous in testi- 
fying, whatever minor differences of opinion are shown by 
Athanasius, Jerome, Rufinus, Augustine, Eusebius, Cyril, and 
Sozomen. To this class of books thus placed in the second 


1 See Hilgenfeld, Der Kanon, etc., p. 33 f, 
2 Geschichte der heil. Schriften N. T., II. p. 27. 
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rank belong Second Peter, Second John, Third John, James, 
Jude, and, with less unanimity of testimony, Hebrews and the 
Apocalypse. From the close of the fourth century and the be- 
ginning of the third period onward, no change as to the limits 
of the New-Testament Canon appears; but the distinction of 
its books into two classes becomes in large degree practically 
lost. The chief interest of the churches being in the use of 
its sacred books for public instruction, a distinction which 
by its very nature demands some acquaintance with ancient 
tradition was destined to be laid aside. 

From the nature of the case, we can scarcely expect to find 
much which resembles a distinct recognition of the canonical 
authority of the New-Testament writings in the earliest of the 
three periods mentioned above. A large amount of recogni- 
tion, as given to individual writings for their sacred origin and 
contents, necessarily precedes the establishment of a canon of 
such writings. The proofs that such recognition was actually 
accorded to the New-Testament writings by the early Chris- 
tians will be given more in detail in another place. The con- 
sciousness of a vital connection with the apostles, in respect to 
instruction and practice, for a considerable time satisfied the 
Christian mind and heart, and there is much reason to believe, 
although the definite proof is scanty, that the Christian congre- 
gations transferred the reading of the Old Testament from the 
Jewish synagogues to their own assemblies (see 1 Tim. iv. 13). 
The epistles were, doubtless, at first read publicly by the 
churches to whom they were addressed; but this reading was 
probably not at all regular, nor was it placed on a level with 
that of the Hebrew Scriptures. They were received as they 
were intended by their authors, as affectionate teaching and 
exhortation from those whom the Lord had deemed worthy of 
this work.! The consideration naturally given to apostles, the 
encyclical character of some of their epistles, and the conse- 
sequent multiplication of copies, help us to conjecture the 
process by which these writings won their way to canonical 
regard. In the mean time certain other writings, credited with 
either direct or indirect apostolic origin, were slowly spread- 
ing themselves abroad according to the customary methods of 
the time. 


1 Note the manner in which Clement of Rome and the Ignatian Epistles speak 
of these apostolic letters: tuivy éypaverv (Clemens Rom. ad Cor., xlvii. 1); wrnuovever 
iuvav (Ignatius ad Eph., 12), and the manner of citing Corinthians, Galatians, and 
1 John (Magn., 10; Philad., 1; Smyrn., 6). 
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Scattered traces of the existence and regardful use of a 
number of the New-Testament writings precede the middle of 
the second century. ‘Thus early these writings appear as vested 
with the characteristics of sacred and authentic records of 
Christianity, or as inspired words of teaching and exhortation 
from the apostles. But it is not until some time after this, that 
even the idea of a definite canon of Christian scriptures appears. 
That these writings are quoted as 4 ypa¢y, and publicly read in 
the churches, does not prove the existence of such an idea. We 
have already seen more than once, that inspired writing is not 
necessarily canonical Scripture. The Shepherd of Hermas was 
used somewhat widely for public reading in the churches, and 
was thus endued for a time with a qguasi-canonical authority.} 
It is never, however, — declares the author of the Muratorian 
Canon, —to be placed on a level with Prophets and Apostles. 
This book was, according to Eusebius, contested by some, on 
whose account it was not placed among the Homologoumena; 
but he also bears witness to the fact that it was read in some 
churches.2, Sozomen mentions that it was read once a year 
in some churches in Palestine. The Epistle of Clement is 
declared to have been read of old in most of the churches.4 
Dionysius of Corinth is made to report that the Epistle of Soter 
was read by the Corinthians on the holy Lord’s Day, as they 
had read the earlier epistle written to them by Clement. Both 
these epistles were used in the public services for admonition 
and instruction in righteousness.? The same distinction was 
in some places given to the Apocalypse of Peter. We can, 
then, neither rely upon the citation of these writings as Sacred 
Scripture, nor upon their public reading in the churches, to prove 
the existence of the definite idea or fact of a canon of the New 
Testament. 

But, on the other hand, we need not admit that the really 
important question for the validity of the historical process is a’ 
matter of great doubt. The question, it has already been said, 
is simply that of the existence of these writings. For if we find 


1 So, it would seem, we must interpret the words of the Muratorian Fragment: 
et ideo legi eum quidem oportet. There is doubt, indeed, as to whether ‘‘legi’”’ 
should be understood of public reading. But see the long note in Pat. Apost. 
Opera, ed. Gebhardt, Harnack and Zahn, Prolegomena, p. xlvii. 

2 Hist. Eccl., IIT. 3. 8 Thid., VII. 19. 4 Ibid., ITT. 16. 5 Thid., IV. 23. 

6 When the author of the Muratorian Canon declares that ‘‘certain ones of 
us are unwilling to have it read in the public service,’’ he certainly implies the 
existence of the custom of its public use. 
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them existing, and esteemed by the Church as authentic records 
and sacred testimonies to truth, we may expect the definite 
fixing of canonical limits to take place in due time. As to this 
really important question, we present some items of the proof 
concerning the first of our three periods. And, as has been 
declared by an author! who has much misused his own valuable 
advice, “the silence of early writers should receive as much 
attention as any supposed allusions to the Gospels.” This 
attention should, however, be so directed as to avoid unwar- 
ranted and hasty conjectures from any alleged silence; espe- 
cially in cases where the writings extant are very meagre in 
quantity, or where the design of the writings —it being, per- 
haps, to controvert those who could not be influenced by 
quotations from Christian sources — would naturally result in — 
silence. The cases of Papias and of Eusebius are worthy of 
especial note, because their “silence” cannot be explained by 
apologetic reasons, and has been much used to throw discredit 
upon the genuineness of some of the New-Testament books.. 
But as to the former, until his lost five books are brought to: 
light, we can scarcely affirm any thing confidently beyond the 
fact, that his testimony seems to favor certain conclusions as to 
the origin of Matthew and Mark. We certainly cannot con- 
clude with the author of Supernatural Religion,? “It is manifest 
from the evidence adduced, however, that Papias did not know 
our Gospels.” On the other hand, it is difficult to believe that 
Papias could have recognized all our present Gospels as having 
the sacredness or divine authority of apostolic writings.2 Nor 
are we sure how far the writings which he, as a “ well-inten- 
tioned caterer of tradition,” regarded as inferior to oral sources 
of information, were corrupt Gnostic versions of the life of 
Jesus. The conclusion of Hilgenfeld,* that Papias held the 
- other written Gospels in low esteem as compared with oral tra- 
dition and with the writings of Matthew and of Peter through 
Mark, has at first the appearance of truth. We should not 
expect, however, that one who used testimonies from the First 
Epistle of John would depreciate the kindred Gospel in case it 


1 Supernatural Religion, I. p. 212. 2TI p 485. 

8 As John Delitzsch seems to think possible, De Inspiratione 8. S., p 69. 

4 Der Kanon, etc., p. 15 f. Hilgenfeld finds in the language of Papias proof of 
an intention to oppose the claims of Luke. Semler said of Papias (see Praef. 
ad illust. orig. cath. ecclesiae): ‘‘ Ceterum nec Lucae evangelium amasse videtur’ 
qui Pauli comes fuerat; nec illud Johannis, quod satis alienum erat a judiaco 
charactere.” 
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were known tohim. But the silence of Papias concerning John 
is, until we have his own lost writings, very largely due to the 
silence of Eusebius; and the silence of the latter would indeed 
be remarkable and important, if we could trust the statement . 
of Supernatural Religion,! that Eusebius “never fails to enu- 
merate the works of the New Testament to which the Fathers 
refer.’ How untrustworthy, however, this statement is, has 
been made apparent by many of the researches of criticism, and 
especially by the detailed examination given to it at the hands 
of Lightfoot.2 It appears clear, that the design of the Church 
historian as respects the Canon of Scripture led him only to 
notice the use made by any ancient writer of the books still 
disputed in his own time, and to record any anecdotes about 
the canonical books. ‘Too much attention can, indeed, scarcely 
be bestowed upon the “silence” of the earliest Christian writ- 
‘ers, if only this attention preserve us from filling up the gap 
produced by the silence with assumption and conjecture. 
Scarcely less important is it that we should allow sufficient 
consideration for the inaccurate and free manner of quotation 
which prevailed amongst the Church Fathers. To conclude 
that verbal changes — even when so great as under other con- 
siderations to be conclusive — disprove the acquaintance of an 
ancient Christian writer with our present Gospels and Epistles, 
and also prove the existence of various other supposititious 
and apocryphal writings from which the changed words must 
have been taken, ‘is, of all methods of reasoning, the worst sub- 
stitute for sound criticism. The very process by which the 
Synoptic Gospels grew into being, and the early variations of 
text, make us uncertain as to the precise words which must 
have lain before the ancient writer in any MS. from which he © 
might be quoting. The habit of quoting at least the shorter 
passages from memory is a sufficient general account of many 
variations. Only in the case, then, of the longer and more un- 
familiar quotations (which are at the same time least likely to 
be made at all) should we expect the writer to consult his MS. _ 
roll.and to transcribe accurately its text. Nor can we tell even 
in these cases what was the text of the particular MS. employed. 
Out of fifty-seven quotations made by Clement of Rome from 
the Old Testament, only seventeen are exact:*® “some of the 


1 T, p. 483. 
2 See article on the Silence of Eusebius, Contemporary Review, 1875. 
8 Sanday, Gospels in the Sec. Cent., p. 26; Charteris, Canonicity, p. xii. f. 
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others are so widely variant as to make it doubtful whether 
even a treacherous memory could be the cause of the diver- 
gence.” Yet we do not need to announce the absurd conjecture 
that Clement in most of his quotations used spurious and apoc- 
ryphal editions of the Old-Testament writings. Nor do we need 
to resort to similar conjecture when we find the same Church 
Father giving (xiii.) a brief account of some of Christ’s sayings 
upon the Mount, which may very well be a kind of fusion and 
compound of Matt. v. 7, vi. 14, vii. 1, 2, and Luke vi. 81, 37.! 
So also in the case of Justin Martyr, we have a sufficient gen- 
eral reason for his alleged silence, in the apologetic nature of 
his work; and for the deviations of his language from the text 
of our four Gospels, in the universal habit of his age.? 

Bearing in mind the above-mentioned and other similar cau- 
tions, we may claim a tolerably complete proof that all the 
principal New-Testament writings were in existence, and held 
worthy of a certain peculiar regard, previous to the middle of 
the second century. 


1 The author of Supernatural Religion (I. p. 223 f.), after quoting from Clement 
the words following his introductory ovtws yap cirev, adds with characteristic calm- 
ness in assumption, ‘‘ It must be evident to any one who carefully examines the 
parallel passages, that ‘the words of the Lord Jesus’ in the Epistle cannot have 
been derived from our Gospels.’’ But nothing of the kind is evident: in fact, we 
may say, that from this passage alone nothing of any kind is especially evrdent. 
We have, however, to consider the fact, that this same Clement (xxix. 4) intro- 
duces with words of citation, as from the Old Testament, what seems to be a 
similar compression and combination of three passages: viz., Num. xviii, 27; 
Deut. iv. 34; 2 Chron. xxxi. 14. Moreover, Polycarp quotes the Sermon on the 
Mount with as many (but not the same) variations as those of Clement. And, if 
the different elements of this compressed compound are not from our Gospels, no 
one can tell whence they came. 

2 The bearing of these facts upon the quotations in Justin Martyr has been pre- 
sented by Dr. Ezra Abbot (The Authorship of the Fourth Gospel, Boston, 1880) 
with admirable clearness and thoroughness. His note A is an overwhelming 
refutation of the claim of Supernatural Religion (I. pp. 401-412), that the quotation . 
of Justin (Dial. c. Tryph., c. 100) could not have been taken from Matt. xi. 27 
(compare Luke x. 22). Such variations as rapadedorac for rapedo0n, the omission of 
nov and of tis émeyevooxer, etc., are Shown to be trivial in the estimate of the time, 
and are actually found in places where the present Gospel of Matthew was un- 
doubtedly quoted. Indeed, the first substitution is found in Luke x. 22, in MSS. 
K and M1, and in several cursives. Of the two omissions mentioned above, one is 
found in Cursive 71 and even in the Sinaitic MS.; and the other or its equivalent 
is found in numerous early writings. Even the transposition of clauses which 
Justin here adopts is found in one MS. of Matthew, in an Armenian version of the 
Diatessaron of Tatian, and in a full score of the writings of the Church Fathers. 
The differences between the language of Justin and the Gospel of John ili. 3-5 (see 
Apol I., c. 61) do not show that he was unacquainted with our present Gospel, 
but rather the reverse. Dr Abbot points out that Jeremy Taylor, *‘ who is not 
generally supposed to have used many apocryphal Gospels,” in quoting this same 
passage nine times presents all the peculiarities of variation which are shown by 


Justin. 
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The spurious Epistle of Barnabas, which was _ probably, 
however, written previous to the founding of AZlia Capitolina, 
A.D. 119, gives as clear evidence as could be expected of an ac- 
quaintance with Matthew; especially by citing its words in two 
places (c. iv. 14, compare Matt. xxii. 14; and ec. v. 9, compare 
Matt. ix. 13; in the former passage, with the use of the formula 
ws yéyparra), and by several other probable references.! Cer- 
tain relations of thought and language suggest, but do not 
distinctly prove, an acquaintance also with the Gospel and 
First Epistle of John. The writer regards the incarnation of 
Christ in the same way as does the apostle,? and deals in cer- 
tain phrases which have a Johannean cast.® 

The First Epistle of Clement of Rome, which itself attained 
the dignity of liturgical use and even of a place in certain MSS. 
of the canonical writings, and which must have been written 
previous to A.D. 100, contains both direct and indirect testi- 
mony to several writings of the New Testament. Its resem- 
blance to the thought and language of Hebrews is so marked 
as to have led to the theory that Clement was the author of 
the canonical Epistle. We have already seen that he ascribes 
Corinthians to Paul by name (AvaAafPere tiv éricrodqy Tod paxapiov 
IlavAov rod drroorddov, xlvii. 1); he also makes other indubitable 
references to this work of this apostle, especially when quoting 
(xlix. 1) at considerable length from 1 Cor. xii. His acquaint- 
ance with Romans seems also to be proved by several quota- 
tions and indirect references. The use of First Timothy and 
First Peter seems clear; that of Second Timothy and Titus, 
probable, but more doubtful; echoes apparently from other 
Pauline epistles resound within our ears as we read Clement. 
The seeming references to the Synoptic Gospels are such as 
serve neither, on the one hand, to vindicate his acquaintance 
with them, nor on the other, to give ground for assuming the 
existence of apocryphal writings as his source. The words 
6 dAnOnvos Kai povos seem to allude to the Gospel of John.® 


1 Compare iv. 3 with Matt. xxiv. 6, 22, v. 12 with Matt. xxvi. 31, vii. 11 with 
Matt. xvi. 24, xii. 11 with Matt. xxii. 45, and xix. 11 with Matt. v. 42; and see 
Charteris, Canonicity, p. 102 f. 

2 See Keim, Geschichte Jesu, I., pp. 141-143, 

3 Such are conspicuously the phrase, év capxi davepodcba, vi. 7 and 9; and 6co- 
édaxto., XXi. 6, compare John vi. 45. 

4 The Codex Alexandrinus has it as an appendix to the books of the New 
Testament; but the Syriac MS. found in Paris in 1876 inserts it in the middle after 
the Catholic Epistles. 

5 See Clement, c. xliii.: other apparent allusions to John are to be found, xxxi. 
2, xlix. 1, 6. 
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The author of that homily which has gone under the name 
of the Second Epistle of Clement (written about 150 A.D. [?]), 
quotes (c. i. 4) from Matt. ix. 13 as ypa¢y, using the same word 
which he uses (c. vi. 14) for the Old Testament. “ Thus saith 
the Lord,” is a formula repeatedly used by him for the New 
Testament: in one place (c. xiv.) he alludes to both Testaments 
under the title ra B.BA‘a Kat ot drdarodo.;1 he cites the words of 
Christ from the written record “as God saith” (ce. xiil.); and 
refers to the substance of this record as Adya rod @eot. But, on 
the other hand, he quotes words which are not found in our 
Gospels, with the formula, “the Lord saith,” and reports a dia- 
logue of Jesus which Clement of Alexandria ascribed to the 
“Gospel according to the Egyptians.” While, then, the testi- 
mony of this author does not establish the canonical position 
(in his age) of any of our present writings, his references seem 
to show an acquaintance with all the Gospels,? and with Ro- 
mans, Corinthians, Ephesians, First Timothy, First Peter, and 
James. 

The testimony of Justin Martyr falls within the first period, 
and, considering the nature of his writings, must be regarded 
as quite clear and tolerably complete. This author quotes 
frequently * from certain writings which he styles memoirs, — 
dropvnpovedvuata, With or without the adjunct rév drocrédwv, — 
and even Gospels (etayyédc).4 He also recites the custom of 
the time as being this: “On the day called Sunday, there 
occurs an assembly in the same place of all those who dwell in 
cities or in the country, and the Memoirs of the Apostles or the 
Writings of the Prophets are read, as long as time permits.” ® 
He is thus the first to give us clear information of the liturgical 
use of any part of the New Testament.® That the “ Memoirs ” 


1 The reading here is, however, doubtful: see Charteris, Ibid., p. xx. f. 

2 Note, as to the Fourth Gospel, the éyévero cépé of c. ix. 5; and compare the 
entire passage with Johni. 14. 

3 According to John Delitzsch (De Inspiratione S. S., p. 70), the first title is 
used by Justin fifteen times, twice in the First Apology and thirteen in the Dia- 
logue; and the second title four times, all in the Dialogue. According to the more 
exact statement of Ezra Abbot (The Authorship of the Fourth Gospel, p. 20), 
they are called ‘‘Memoirs of the Apostles’ eight times, the ‘‘ Memoirs ”’ simply 
four times, and at several other times by more descriptive expansions of the title. 

4 The author of Supernatural Religion (I. p. 294) claims that the phrase 4 
Kadeirar evayyédca (Apol., I. 66) is a manifest interpolation. Against this claim some 
of his own suspicion as to the unworthy motives of other critics might well 
be utilized. ‘‘ Perhaps,’ says Otto (I. p. 182, note), ‘‘there are some who would 
boldly expunge these words, and congratulate themselves on their emendation; 
but verum nihil muto.”’ 

5 Apol., I. 67. 6 See Reuss, Ibid., II. p. 16. 
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of Justin included our present canonical Gospels, there can be 
no reasonable doubt. His acquaintance with Matthew is evi- 
dent from the correspondence of his narratives with those of 
this Gospel, from numerous quotations, and especially from the 
long section in the Apology I., 15-17, which closely follows 
Matthew’s version of the Sermon on the Mount. In certain 
quotations from the Old Testament he has followed this Gospel, 
while departing from both the Hebrew and the LXX.! Per- 
haps the most decisive passage to show Justin’s acquaintance 
with Mark is his reference in the Dialogue (196) to the naming 
of Zebedee’s sons as Boanerges.2- The view which Justin takes 
of the life and teaching of Jesus, his diction, and his frequent 
minute verbal agreements, prove his acquaintance with Luke. 
His reference (Dial. cum Tryph., 103) to the sweat of Jesus 
in the garden points to the narrative of Luke xxii. 44. The 
evidence that Justin had read the Gospel of John may be re- 
garded as cumulative, and as having attained a high degree 
of probability. The complete answer which can be made to 
objections derived from Justin’s minute verbal changes in the 
case of John iii. 8-5 and the First Apology, c. 61, has already 
been alluded to. The probability is increased by the apparent 
use of the First Epistle of John (iii. 1 in Dialogue, c. 123).% 
Nearly a score of other similar references still further heighten 
the degree of probability. Justin is the first to give us an ex- 
plicit quotation from the Apocalypse,* which he ascribes to the 
Apostle John. In the opinion that he nowhere alludes to Paul 
or his writings, Hilgenfeld® is ready to conclude that these 
writings were not recognized by Justin as belonging among 
the primeval apostolic group, although he may have been ac- 
quainted with them. That he was acquainted with them seems 
involved, however, in the very fact of his controversy with 
Marcion,® and especially in the remarkable coincidence between 
his quotations from the Old Testament and those of Paul, 
Westcott’ asserts of Justin, in contradiction of an opinion like 
that of Hilgenfeld, that “the Apostle of the Gentiles had 


1 See Kirchhofer, Quellensammlung, p. 89 ff ; and Charteris, Ibid., p. 120, 
note. 

2 If the airod in this passage be retained, we have an ascription of this Gospel 
to the Apostle Peter; Otto (I., ii. p. 380, note) shows considerable reason for 
emending the reading to aiv7@v. Compare Mark iii. T. 

8 See Ezra Abbot, Ibid., p. 51; especially the additional «ai éouev in both Justin 
and John. 

4 Dial. cum Tryph., ec. 81. 5 Der Kanon, p. 27 f. 

6 See Charteris, Ibid., p. 1 xii. 7 Canon of the N. T., 1866. 
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helped to mould both his faith and his language.” The Epistles 
from which such traces of influence can be most distinctly seen 
are Colossians, Romans, Corinthians, Galatians, Ephesians, and 
Second Thessalonians. 

If the researches of M. Waddington may be said to have 
fixed the death of Polycarp at February, 155 A.D., this Church 
Father also can be regarded as standing at the close of the first 
period in the formation of the Canon. Polycarp certainly 
quotes First Peter, First John, and all the Epistles of Paul ex- 
cept Philemon, Second Timothy, Titus, and Colossians.1. Among 
the Gospels, he seems to have made use at least of Matthew.” 
In one passage (i. 2) he appears to quote the words of Acts 
i. 24. 

Of other more obscure and contestable traces of the New- 
Testament writings in this first period, it is not necessary that 
we should at present take detailed account. In the Shepherd 
of Hermas, only one tolerably plain allusion appears; viz., that 
to Matt. x. 33, in Visio II. 2. We pass over to the next period, 
then, carrying with us these precious fragments of evidence 
from the earliest age. When arranged and viewed in one hght, 
they show us that the principal writings of our present New 
Testament were known and recognized separately as of worth 
for their authentic record of the life of Christ, or for their 
apostolic instruction and exhortation. They had attained a 
certain liturgical standing in the use of the churches, and were 
sometimes quoted as Sacred Scripture; but they were not yet 
known as a collection with an authority which belongs to the 
idea of a sole and completed canon. 

On taking our stand somewhat within the second period, we 
are at once made aware of a decided advance toward definite- 
ness in the usage of its writers. Beyond dispute, at the close - 
of the second century the present four Gospels were received 
as the genuine and sole canonical Gospels: their public reading 
was firmly and widely established: and many copies were in 
existence throughout the entire Christian world. They were 
continually quoted and appealed to as authoritative scripture. 
Of the Acts, thirteen Epistles of Paul, one of Peter, one of John, 
and the Apocalypse, the judgment of the churches was concord- 

1 See Charteris, Ibid., p. xxxix. f. 

2 The passage from the Epistle ad Phil., ii. 3, seems to be made up from both 
Matthew and Luke. As we have already seen, the relation of the quotation of 


Polycarp to that of Clement and to the canonical writings excludes the hypothesis 
of one lost source for both. See Sanday, Ibid., p. 85. 
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ant: they, too, were regarded as canonical. And if we inquire for 
the reasons of this more rapid advance, we shall find them not 
only in the nature of the case, but also in the force of ecclesi- 
astical changes, and in the conflicts with heretics to which the 
Church Catholic was compelled. From this point onward, we are 
able to consider the undisputed books of the New Testament 
as constituting one Bible with the canonical Hebrew Scriptures. 

The unsatisfactory nature of oral tradition, and the need of 
written sources, could not fail to become more apparent with 
the lapse of time; and especially in the face of those dangers 
from heretical sects which threatened the early churches. The 
number of spurious and apocryphal writings made some agree- 
ment necessary as to the more definite limits of acknowledged 
Christian Scripture. It is a noteworthy fact, that some of the 
earlier attempts to form an acknowledged and selected body of 
writings for their followers were made by the leading heretics. 
Marcion, a pupil of Cerdo, and the head of an anti-Jewish 
Gnostic sect, selected, on dogmatic rather than critical grounds, 
the Gospel of Luke! and ten of the Epistles of Paul as repre- 
senting the true teachings of Christianity. It does not appear, 
however, that he denied the genuineness of those Gospels and 
Epistles which he rejected.2_ He is, therefore, a valuable direct 
witness to the existence and genuineness of the writings which 
he received; and he may also be considered as indirectly bear- 
ing testimony to those which he rejected. We may, perhaps, 
admit the truth of the statement of Reuss,? that the heretics 
of the second century recognized, cited, and commented upon 
the writings of the apostles before the Church Catholic had 
come to an agreement upon the precise limits of the Canon. 
We may even use this fact, both to prove the genuineness of 
the writings, and also to show the reason why the Canon was 
now in its principal elements so speedily shaped. For when 
Irenaeus * accuses the Gnostics of acknowledging the Scriptures, 
and yet perverting their interpretation; and Tertullian ® com- 


1 The priority of the canonical Gospel of Luke to Marcion may be regarded 
as definitely settled; the linguistic arguinent of Sanday (Gospels in the Second 
Century) having convinced the author of Supernatural Religion, who had resisted 
the previous conclusive arguments of Volkmar and Hilgenfeld. Compare Char- 
teris, Ibid., 393 f., note. 

2 See Kirchhofer, Ibid., p. 357, note. 

3 Geschichte der heil. Schriften A. T., II. p. 13. 

4 Adv. Haer., III. 12: ‘‘Scripturas quidem confitentur interpretationes vero 
convertunt.”’ 

5 Praescr., c. 17 and 38. 
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plains of Valentinus, that he does not receive them in their 
entirety ; and Hippolytus! charges Apelles with choosing only 
those things from the Gospels or Apostles which suited him, — 
we must believe that the idea and fact of a New-Testament 
Canon had already for some time existed. 

The key to a true knowledge of that historical process by 
which the Canon of the New Testament was formed is, accord- 
ing to Hilgenfeld,? to be found in this fact: “It is referable 
to the overcoming, by the Church Catholic, of an original oppo- 
sition between Jewish Christianity and Paulinism.” This truth 
Semler saw, although only somewhat dimly. In the view of 
Credner, the origin of the New Testament as a collection 
of acknowledged sacred writings is contemporaneous with the 
triumph of the Church Catholic over Jewish Christianity. But 
Credner here reverses the order of dependence, and ascribes 
the triumph of catholicity to the unity attained by the churches 
in the matter of the Canon. His theory, however, although 
often overwrought and so forced as to become a caricature of 
the facts, especially by the so-called Titbingen School, contains 
indubitable and important elements of truth. And some of 
these elements are duly taken into the account, even by critics 
as cautious as Westcott. The uniting of the two principal 
tendencies, which had earlier run somewhat separate, — viz., the 
Jewish-Christian and the Gentile-Christian,— into one force 
of a Christian Church Catholic, made it then possible to estab- 
lish a Canon of Sacred Scripture. To the view of the Bible 
which underlay this Canon, each of these tendencies contributed 
some influence. The Jewish-Christian tendency had so far 
prevailed as to soften the sharp contrast which Paul had made 
between the spirit and the letter: hence the writers of this 
period give more emphasis to the perfect and enduring charac- 
ter of the Old-Testament revelation. On the other hand, the 
opposition to the more distinctively Gentile form of Christian- 
ity had itself so far softened as to permit the writings of Paul 
to be considered upon a level with those of the Old Testament. 
This recognition of one Bible with two classes of books, those 
of the Old Covenant and those of the New, and both to be 
placed in a like position of authority, was consummated in idea 
and in fact toward the close of the second century.2 The 


1 Philos., p. 259, Tav evayyeAiwy ToD amoaToAov Ta apécKovTa aUT@ aipeirar. 
2 Der Kanon, p. 112; compare pp. 1 ff. 
8 See Reuss, Geschichte, etc., II. p. 18 f., for a brief but candid presentation of 
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increase of influence and of ecclesiastical authority in the 
hands of the bishops doubtless aided the work which was now 
consummated by the Church, — united, as it was, in the faith 
and in common opposition to those whom it deemed heretical. 

It is needless to prove in detail, that the Christian churches 
and teachers of this period recognized the Old Testament 
(excepting the Apocrypha) and the New Testament (excepting 
the seven so-called Antilegomena) as constituting one Bible 
or collection of canonical and authoritative Scriptures. The 
proof, if needed, would be abundant and conclusive. We con- 
fine our consideration to a few important features. 

The more formal co-ordinating of the writings of Apostles 
and Evangelists with those of the Hebrew Bible led to the 
common application of the title, “the Scripture” or “the Scrip- 
tures,” to. both classes. To distinguish the two, a term was 
taken from themselves: they were called respectively the scrip- 
tures of the Old and the New Covenant. This term being 
afterwards mistranslated, abbreviated, and applied to the books 
themselves, they became respectively the Old Testament and 
the New Testament.! How far the use of the distinctive terms, 
the ‘“*Gospel” and the “ Apostolicon,” which is found in Ire- 
naeus,? Clement, and Tertullian,? and which disappears in the 
next century, points to two separate collections of writings, 
the one including the Four Evangelists, and the other including 
the Acts and a shifting unregulated number of Epistles, it is 
not easy to determine. The term “Catholic” to distinguish 


this truth. Of the Ebionites, Irenaeus says (Adv. Haer., I 26): ‘‘Solo autem eo, 
quod est secundum Matthaeum, evangelio utuntur et apostolum Paulum recusant, 
apostatam eum legis dicentes.’’ Compare Origen, Con. Cels., V. 65; Eusebius, 
Hist. Eccl., III. 27, 4; and frequent references to the same fact in Epiphanius. 
Semler, who in so many of his conclusions both anticipated and impelled the 
statements of later criticism, even asserts that Tertullian, Irenaeus, Justin, and 
other writers of the second and third centuries, failed to know any thing aright 
about the origin of the Gospels and Epistles, because they neglected istud discri- 
men Evangelii duplicis which Paul as diligently as bravely pointed out (see Praef. 
ad illust., ete.). Compare Credner, Geschichte des Kanons, p. 23 f.; Hilgenfeld, 
Ibid., pp. 35 ff.; Westcott, Ibid., p. 292 f. 

1 The earlier terms were, the Law and the Gospel, or the Prophets and the 
Apostles; or, the Law, the Prophets, and the Gospel. Compare 2 Cor. iil. 14, ém 
TH avayvwcer THS Tadaas SiabyKys; SO Ta BLBALa THs madaras (Katv7s) SvaOyxns became y madaa 
(xavvy) ScaOjxn. The Vulgate translates Matt. xxvi. 28 with testamentum. (See 
Cremer, art. d:a@jxn, Worterbuch.) Novum Testamentum is first found in Tertul- 
lian, Adv. Prax., c. 15. The Greek terms used by Origen in his [epi apxav, IV. 1, 
are wanting in the translation of Rufinus. Scriptura omnis in duo testamenta 
divisa est, says Lactantius, Instit., TV. 20. 

2 Ta ebayyeAtka Kat Ta avooroAcka, Irenaeus, Adv. Haer., I. 3. 

8 In Evangeliis et in Apostolis, so Tertullian. 
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one class of Epistles seems originally to have indicated a rec- 
ognition of the wider circle of readers who were ‘addressed by 
some of the epistolary writings. According to Reuss,! this 
term was at first applied to the First Epistle of John and to 
the Epistle of Barnabas: it was afterwards used to designate all 
the non-Pauline letters, because the Epistles of Paul were in 
general more definitely addressed than those which came later 
into the Canon. 

The order of books in the Canon was determined differently 
by different writers and by the influence of various considera- 
tions. The supposed order of origin, the rank of the supposed 
authors, the assumed rank of the congregations and persons to 
whom the writings were originally addressed, seem all to have 
been variously taken into the account. The Catholic Epistles 
ordinarily stand before the other Epistles, and in the earlier 
MSS. are connected with Acts. “The Epistle to the Hebrews,” 
says Reuss,’ “like an intruder, wanders from place to place.” 

The unity of view which was attained early in this period by 
individual teachers and churches in widely separated regions 
and under differing circumstances, is the most convincing proof 
of the substantial validity of the Canon and of the genuineness 
of its uncontested books. For such unity of view the names of 
Irenaeus, Tertullian, Clement of Alexandria, and Origen stand 
as sufficient witnesses: each of them speaks for a large circuit 
of churches and a wide compass of time. They clearly show an 
intelligent concordance of view — although differing in details 
of opinion concerning the Antilegomena —as to the assured, 
and also as to the yet doubtful, limits of the Canon. Irenaeus 
(7c. 200 A. D.), on account of his birth in Asia Minor (probably 
the cradle in which grew the infant Canon of New-Testament 
Scripture °), testifies to some extent for eastern Europe, Greece, 
and Palestine. In the front rank he places the Gospels,* of 
which he speaks in such manner as to emphasize the harmon- 
istic view: the canonical number of four he regards as due to 
an interior necessity on the part of a church which has spread 
itself to the four quarters of the earth. The one tetraform 
Gospel is held together and pervaded by one spirit. Among 
the Antilegomena he cites the Apocalypse and Second John, 
the latter of which appears as an integral part of the First 


1 Geschichte der heil, Schriften N. T., IT. p, 22. 2 Thid., IT. p, 24. 
3 Reuss, Ibid., II. p. 20. 4 Adv. Haer., III. 1, 1. 
5 Tbid., III. 11, 8: édwxev vuiv retpapopdov evayydAroy, évi Sé mvevmare TvvEXOMeEVOV. 
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Epistle ;! he perhaps also made use of Hebrews, but not as a 
writing of Paul.2. Of James, Jude, Second Peter, and Third 
John, no undeniable traces appear. Tertullian (fc. 220) shows 
from his writings that he regards the Old and New Testaments 
as together constituting the generically Sacred Scripture, but 
his method seems to confine the canonical writings of the New 
Testament to those of undoubtedly apostolic origin. In one 
passage he confines himself to the Gospels, Apocalypse, Acts, 
and Pauline Epistles ;? in another he adds the First Epistle of 
John, but places it with the Apocalypse at the end:* of James, 
Third John, and Second Peter, he makes no recognition, and 
probably none of Second John. His single reference to Jude 
does not fully serve to class it with canonical Scripture. He- 
brews he does not regard as canonical, but as much more worthy 
than the apocryphal Shepherd of Hermas.6 Clement of Alex- 
andria (fF after 211) co-ordinates the Law and the Prophets 
with the Gospel, as, in the name of Christ, leading to one form 
of knowledge,’ and as constituting one body of Scriptures: his 
frequent and formal citations from the Epistles permit no doubt 
that he included them also in this category. But his manner of 
using Scripture indicates ill-defined and vacillating notions as to 
the nature and limits of the Canon. That he was acquainted 
with James, Second Peter, and Third John, his extant writings 
show no trace of evidence , but if we may trust the declaration 
of Eusebius ® concerning the scope of his lost work, the “ Hypo- 
typoses”’ (or “ Outlines”), he gave in it concise explanations 
of all the disputed books of the New Testament, — as well as of 
the Epistle of Barnabas and the Apocalypse of Peter, —and 
asserted that Hebrews was written by Paul in the Hebrew dia- 
lect, and translated into Greek by Luke. To substitute a more 
precise view of the Canon for this vacillating one, was the aim 
and effort of Origen (f 254). For the execution of this effort 
he relied upon the principle of tradition; but in its execution, 
even when confined to a domain comparatively so narrow, he 
found many difficulties. His influence upon the view to be 

1 Ibid., IIT. 16, 5; I. 16, 3. 
. 2 See Hilgenfeld, p. 36, note. Stephen Gobarus says of Irenaeus and Hippoly- 
tus: rhv mpos ‘EBpaious émiatoAnv IavAovu ov« éxeivoy eival dao. 

8 De resurr. carnis, ¢c. 33 f. 4 De pudic., ec. 6 f. 

5 De hab. muliebri, ec. 3: ‘‘ Enoch apud Judam Apostolum testimonium pos- 
sae pudic., c. 20: **receptior apud ecclesias epistola Barnabae illo apocrypho 


pastore moechorum.’’ 
7 Strom. IIIL., 1V., V. 8 Hist. Eccl., VI. 14, 1. 
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taken regarding the Old Testament was in favor of confining 
its Canon to the limits of the Hebrew version; and this influ- 
ence was widely prevalent in spite of the customary use of the 
Alexandrine version.! Of the apocryphal books of the Old 
Testament, he expressly introduces into the Canon only the 
Epistle of Jeremiah. To this effort of Origen we must refer the 
significant distinction of the New-Testament writings into the 
époroyovpeva and audiBarroueva. Concerning the Gospels he found 
universal agreement;? yet in one passage of his writings he 
uses somewhat doubtful language as to the position of the 
Gospel according to the Hebrews.? In the Epistle to the He- 
brews he found a matter of strife: “If any church, therefore, 
holds this Epistle to be Paul’s, let it not be found fault with 
on that account; for the ancients have not handed it down as 
Paul’s without a show of reason.”* The relation of Origen to 
the Catholic Epistles cannot be determined with certainty. 
First Peter, First John, and the Apocalypse he received as 
canonical, Second Peter, Second and Third John, he looked 
upon as disputed; it is doubtful how he regarded James and 
Jude, unless a distinction is made between Origen the scholar 
and Origen speaking popularly. On the other hand, it must 
be remembered that he was scarcely less loath to exclude from 
the Canon certain undoubtedly spurious books. He not only 
regarded the Shepherd of Hermas as useful and inspired Scrip- 
ture, but speaks of it as though he himself could see no reason 
for not receiving it among the canonical writings; and, while 
excluding in one place the Preaching of Peter, in another he 
refuses to decide whether it be genuine, spurious, or mixed.® It 
is not without good grounds, then, that Hilgenfeld makes the 
disputed writings as given in Origen include Hebrews, five 
Catholic Epistles, and the Shepherd of Hermas. 


aX 


In substantial accord with this personal testimony stands 


that of contemporaneous collections of canonical writings. Of 
these, the ancient Canon of the Syrian translation, the Peshito, 


1 See Diestel, Geschichte des A. T., p. 71 f. 

2 Tom. I. in Matt., Eusebius, Hist. Eccl., VI. 25, 4 f, 

8 Tom. II.in Joan: éav 8€ mpogierai tus To Kad’ ‘EBpaious evayyédvcov: compare Hom. in 
Jer., XV.4; Tom. in Matt., XV.,14. It may be used at pleasure, non ad auctorita- 
tem, sed ad manifestationem propositae quaestionis. 

4 Kusebius, Ibid., VI. 25, 13. 

5 See Hilgenfeld, Der Kanon, p. 49, note; and compare Canonicity, p. 1xxxiv. 

6 Of Hermas, Origen says, ‘‘ Quae scriptura valde mihi utilis videtur et ut puto 
divinitus inspirata’”’ (Ad Rom., x. 31; compare De Princ., I. 3, 3; II. 1, 5). On the 
Preaching of Peter, compare De Princ. praef., VIII., and In Joan., tom. XIII. 17. 
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is in the East the earliest witness. Its list of books is lacking 
in respect only of the Apocalypse, Jude, Second Peter, and 
Second and Third John. The earliest form of the old Latin 
version, which had been some time current before Tertullian, 
was, with the exception of Hebrews, Second Peter, and probably 
James, the same as our own. The evidence of the Canon of 
Muratori, on account of some manifest eccentricity of judgment 
in its author and of the imperfections in the text, cannot be 
considered wholly satisfactory: its list, as made up and com- 
pared with the present, would probably exclude Hebrews, 
James, the Epistles of Peter, and the Third of John; while 
perhaps including a Book of Wisdom and an Apocalypse of 
Peter. 

Of the third and last step by which the Church reached its 
more permanent conclusion as to the nature and limits of the 
Canon, still fewer details need be presented. 

During the third century the books hitherto disputed, with 
the exception of the Apocalypse, continually won their way 
into favor: especially was this true of Hebrews in the Eastern 
Church. The exception of the Apocalypse was not due, how- 
ever, to an increase of doubt upon purely critical grounds, but 
rather to its supposed chiliastic tendencies. In the West the 
case of Hebrews and the Apocalypse was rather the reverse. 
Caius, presbyter at Rome early in the third century, did not 
accept Hebrews as a Pauline writing ,? and Hippolytus, bishop 
in the same vicinity somewhat later, rejected it altogether. 
We are told by Eusebius that some of the Romans, and by Je- 
rome‘ that the Romans in general, down to their times denied 
its authorship by Paul. Cyprian (7 258), whose arrangement 
of the canonical writings seems, however, to be controlled by 
the mysticism of numbers, does not cite any of the contested 
Epistles. The Apostolic Constitutions commend the Gospels, 
Acts, and Pauline Epistles for liturgical uses, but do not men- 
tion the other books of the New Testament: they contain, 
moreover, a warning against false and interpolated writings.® 

1 See Reuss, Ibid., II. p. 29 f., for an excellent summary of the facts and points 
in discussion. For the text, see Tregelles, Can. Mur., whose remark (p. 10) is to be 
kept constantly in mind: ‘‘ Its evidence is not the less trustworthy from its being 
a blundering and illiterate transcript of a rough and rustic translation of a Greek 
original.” 

2 Compare Eusebius, Hist. Eccl., VI. 20. 

8 Stephen Gobarus ap. Phot., cod. 232. 


4 De viris illustr.,c. 5 f.; and Ep. ad Dardan. 
5 See II. 57, VI. 16. It is probable, however, that this spurious writing belongs 
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Even Eusebius (+ 340) does not show a settled view as to the 
limits of the Canon, but with respect to the disputed writings 
holds somewhat the same equivocal position which we found in 
the case of Origen. In his principal passage upon the Canon! 
he classes among the books generally recognized and genuine, 
(oporoyovpeva or dvavrippyra), the holy quaternion of the Gospels, 
the Acts of the Apostles, the Epistles of Paul, First Peter, First 
John, and doubtfully (etye ¢ave’n) the Apocalypse. The doubt- 
ful and contested writings he subdivides (?),? and in the first 
subordinate class places the Antilegomena, James, Jude, Second 
Peter, Second and Third John; but among the spurious and 
plainly uncanonical (vo) he mentions the Acts of Paul, the 
Shepherd of Hermas, the Apocalypse of Peter, the Epistle of 
Barnabas, the Apostolic Constitutions, and doubtfully («i ¢avey, 
nV TwWeEs, WS env, AOerotoW, ETepor dé eyKpivovet Tots duoAoyoupevois) the 
Apocalypse of John. Elsewhere (VI. 13, 6) Eusebius classes 
Hebrews with the Epistles of Barnabas, Clement, and Jude, as 
belonging to the Antilegomena; although his own testimony is 
that Paul is its author.2 James and Jude, also, he in one place # 
calls by the title “spurious.” In all this we see no signs of ad- 
vanced opinion concerning the seven disputed books as compared 
with the position of a full century earlier. 

And yet a firmer condition of these doubtful limits seems to 
begin from about this time; and, if we are to trust the opinion 
of Credner and others,° it was largely due to the action of Euse- 
bius himself. This Church Father, on being commissioned by 
Constantine (331 or 332) to prepare for the use of the church 
in Constantinople fifty copies of the undisputed sacred writings 
(trav Oeiwy dyad} ypapov), laid aside his critical doubts as to the 
canonicity of some of the Antilegomena, and introduced into 
these copies all the books of the New Testament except the 
Apocalypse. This Canon is the one given somewhat later by 
Cyril of Jerusalem as constituting the inspired Scriptures of the 
Old and New Testaments.® The class of the Antilegomena 
as formerly held by Origen and Eusebius no longer appears; 


to the fourth rather than to the third century, where Reuss places it. See Char- 
teris, Ibid., p. 25, note. 

1 Hist. Eccl., III. 25; compare III. 3; 31; 39, and VI. 13. 

2 As tothe nature and number of classes which Eusebius would make, there is 
inevitable difference of view: see Charteris, Ibid., p. 10, note; Hilgenfeld, Der 
Kanon, p. 53 f.; Reuss, Ibid., IT. p. 36 f. 

8 Through a translator: see Ibid., III. 37; and compare Strom, VI. 8. 

APM, LA. 23. 5 See Hilgenfeld, Ibid., p. 56, note. 

6 @cémvevero. ypadai, Catech., IV. p. 36 f. 
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although Cyril alludes to certain writings of the second rank 
which are to be read only for private instruction, and probably 
placed the Apocalypse among this number. But Athanasius 
places even this writing among the canonical, and thus seems 
to recognize in our present New Testament what may be called 
a closed and fixed Canon of Sacred Scripture: nevertheless 
even he recognizes the “previous fluidity” of this Canon by 
esteeming certain writings —as the Shepherd of Hermas and 
the Teaching of the Apostles — worthy of being read for Chris- 
tian instruction.? Sporadic doubts, however, still appear; as, 
for instance, that of Theodore of Mopsuestia concerning the 
Epistle of James. Rufinus (¢ 410) recognizes certain books 
which are not canonical, but which are called by many “ eccle- 
siastical,” because they are to be read in the churches; among 
these, as in the New Testament, he mentions the Shepherd of 
Hermas.® 

In regard to the Old-Testament Apocrypha, reference has 
already been made to the vacillation of view which prevailed 
at this time. The fact may be still further illustrated in the 
name of Epiphanius (+ 403). In one place he mentions twenty- 
seven books of the Old Testament, enumerating* them as 
twenty-two. Jeremiah appears as including Lamentations, the 
Epistle, and the Book of Baruch. ‘These writings he explains 
to be those received by the Jews; while others, like Sirach and 
the Wisdom of Solomon, they held doubtful: still others were 
to be regarded as apocryphal. In another passage,°® he places 
the two Books of Wisdom at the conclusion of the Wew Testa- 
ment; and regards them as useful, but not to be reckoned with 
canonical writings. On the whole, then, the tendency in the 
Eastern Church was toward the stricter view of the Old-Testa- 
ment Canon; and even in the Latin Church, some authors who 
preceded Augustine appear to have adopted the same view.® 
Thus Hilary * (f 868), who does not mention the five contested 
Catholic Epistles, follows Origen in his stricter construction of 
the Old-Testament Canon, although with him including the 
Epistle of Jeremiah with the Prophecy and Lamentations in 
one book; and Rufinus, who received the entire New Testa- 


1 See Charteris, [bid., p. 19, note ; and Hilgenfeld, Ibid., p. 58, note. 

2 Hilgenfeld, Ibid., p. 59, note; and compare Charteris, p. 13, note. 

8 Expos. in Symb., ce. 37 f. 4 In Haer., VIII. 6. 

5 Ibid., LX XVI. 6 Diestel, Geschichte des A. T., p. 70£ 
7 Praef. ad Psalm. 
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ment, expressly says of Judith, Tobit, Maccabees, Sirach, and 
the Wisdom of Solomon, that they are non canonici sed ecclesi- 
astici, and are therefore not to be brought forward in proof of 
doctrine. And yet the list preceding the Codex Alexandrinus 
includes the foregoing apocryphal writings, and First and Second 
Ezra besides. The order of the apocryphal writings in the 
Codex Vaticanus is such as to interject them at various points 
between the canonical. These facts, and many others similar 
which might be adduced, show a still unsettled doctrine and 
practice regarding the Apocrypha of the Old Testament and 
the Antilegomena of the New. 

The two names which have most significance for the question 
of the Canon in this and all the subsequent ages are, undoubt- 
edly, those of Jerome and Augustine. Of these two authorities 
Reuss ! declares with excessive sharpness, but not without good 
grounds in truth: “To the critical examination of the Canon 
the former brought no courage, the latter no learning; and 
both, neither critical principles nor independence.” As to the: 
Old Testament, Jerome does not present us with a perfectly. 
consistent view. In one passage” he utters a lively warning: 
against the Apocrypha; but elsewhere ® his judgment is milder, 
and he seems to concede (without positively commending) the 
reading of certain of these books, in deference to their wide- 
spread existence, and especially to the fact that he had found 
some of them (First Maccabees and Sirach) in Hebrew. Nor 
are his statements consistent as to the chief ones of the Anti- 
legomena. Concerning Hebrews he declares that it is placed by 
many outside of the Pauline Epistles, its style being regarded 
as unlike Paul, and even that the custom of the Latin churches 
does not receive it as canonical,* concerning the Apocalypse, 
that some of the churches of the Greeks take the same liberty » 
with it, —although we receive both. A difference in style be- 
tween the two Epistles of Peter had also led some to reject the 
Second.® He also affirms that James attained its position gradu- 
ally and with great difficulty, and that Jude was still rejected 
by very many.® He gives notice that Second and Third John 
have been ascribed to the presbyter of that name whose tomb 
was still seen at Ephesus.’ 


1 Geschichte der heil. Schriften N, T., IT. p. 46. 2 Ep. 107 ad Laetam. 
3 Prolog. galeat. ad lib. Reg., and Praef. in lib. Salom. 

4 See De viris illustr., cc. 1-9; Ep. ad Paulin.; Ep. ad Dardan. 

5 De viris illustr., c. 1. 6 De viris illustr., c. 4. 7 Ibid., c. 9. 
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It was largely Augustine by whose influence the questions 
concerning the Canon were — we cannot say settled, but form- 
ally put to rest. His influence must be declared on the whole 
unsatisfactory and even pernicious. ‘Tradition was the avowed 
principle of authority upon which this Church Father would 
have determined the precise limits of the Canon; but tradition 
itself was not uniform, and could not be made so to appear. 
The necessities of a more strictly theological use of the Bible 
operated, however, to induce in his mind a sense of the value 
of some formal and authoritative pronunciamento. The custom 
of the Church, then, must not only be evoked, but even made 
binding upon the future by distinct acts of self-consciousness, 
in order that the Bible might logically furnish the Church with 
an authoritative regula fider. It was the liturgical and practical 
custom of the Christian congregations, rather than the critical 
judgment of scholars as to the true traditions of canonicity in 
the strictest sense, which triumphed at the present time: the 
triumph was, therefore, fit to establish a future uniformity of 
custom, rather than a true conception and historical definition 
of the Canon.! Jn the opinion of Augustine, the two Books 
of Wisdom deserved to be received as genuine prophetic and 
authoritative writings ,2 of Maccabees he says, ‘This Scripture 
is received by the Church, not without profit if it be read and 
listened to with sobriety.”® He enumerates forty-four books of 
the Old Testament. The Synod of Hippo (893), where his 
influence was strong, enumerates as canonical five Books of 
Solomon, two of Maccabees, two of Ezra, and Tobit and Judith. 
Among the canonical writings of the New Testament, Augus- 
tine enumerates fourteen Epistles of Paul. 

The authority of the more critical Jerome retarded, especially 
in the East, the adoption of the views of Augustine; and even 
at Rome vacillations of view continued to manifest themselves.* 
Cassiodorus places the two registers of Jerome and Augustine 
side by side.6 The Ethiopian Church appears to have had no 
fixed conception:or praetice with regard to the Canon. Yet the 
more formal view of Augustine and the African Church gained 
sround on the whole, and the theological and practical concep- 
tion of the Canon prevailed over the attempts to establish one 
on historical:and critical grounds. 


1 See Diestel, [bid., p. 75'f. 2 In auctoritatem recipi meruerunt. 
8 Con. Gaudent., I. 31. 
4 See Credner, Ibid., pp. 151-290. 5 De instit. div. lit., c. 11 f. 
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It must not be forgotten, however, that neither now, nor at 
any time previous, do we find any proof that the doubts which 
were felt concerning the Antilegomena of the New Testament 
originally covered a more extended sphere. We cannot follow 
Hilgenfeld,! then, in refusing to affirm that the Homologoumena 
of Eusebius and Jerome were such from the first. The only 
items of proof by which this author can justify his refusal con- 
cern the Gospel of John. This Gospel he mistakenly regards 
as contested in Asia Minor down to the time of the fourth 
century. | 

At this point it is in place to add a word concerning the esti- 
mate of pseudepigraphy, and concerning the critical sense in 
general, within the ancient Church. We cannot believe that 
the Church Fathers were devoid of skill or conscience as to ht- 
erary forgeries. If it appears as a fact that a certain presbyter 
of Asia in the second century, when he was caught in a forgery 
put forth in the name of the Apostle Paul, affirmed that he had 
done the deed amore Pauli, it is an important part of this fact 
that he was caught in his forgery.27 When Dionysius of Corinth 
complains that many of his epistles had been corrupted by his 
own contemporaries, he indeed bears witness to the possibility 
of a successful literary forgery ; but he is scarcely a witness to 
a universal lack of conscience about the matter, since he calls 
these forgerg “the apostles of the Devil,” and pronounces a 
woe upon them.? The real critical question is not, however, 
whether the scholars of the latter half of the second century 
had the diplomatic skill to select from a large number of MSS. 
(some genuine, some spurious) those belonging to the century 
previous: it is, rather, whether they were interested in the 
question of apostolic authorship, and were able to maintain on 
this matter a sufficiently pure tradition for even a single cen- - 
tury. As to the definiteness with which they proposed to them- 
selves the real question of genuineness, there can be no doubt.* 
As Westcott has well said, their testimony is “an inheritance, 
and not a deduction.” The ability to raise, and in some good 
degree to answer, the question of genuineness, is involved in 
the very distinction which they made between the Homologou- 


1 Thid., p. 72 f. 

2 And, moreover, was caught upon a critical point: see Tertullian, De baptis- 
mo, cy 17; 

3 See Eusebius, Hist. Eccl., IV. 23. 

4 Compare the perfectly conclusive passages from Tertullian, Adv. Marc., IV. 
2 and 5. 
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mena and the Antilegomena, and in the fact that the term va 
came to mean both spurious and morally base or misleading. 
On what ground, indeed,—if we grant for a moment the 
assumptions made by the opponents of its genuineness, — did 
those who refused to receive John’s Gospel base their refusal ? 
Was it not on the ground of its alleged ungenuineness? 

It is true that the process by which the formation of the 
Canon took place was an essentially uncritical process. It is 
true that the Church Fathers show many tokens of being with- 
out critical acumen. ‘They in general accepted the myth as to 
the origin of the Septuagint. Tertullian referred the Book of 
Enoch to the patriarch of that name.! Irenaeus admitted the 
apocryphal saying of Christ concerning the enormous growth of 
the grape in the Messianic time.2. Innumerable other proofs 
might be given of the unworthiness of these worthies to sit 
in the seats of critical judgment on a level with the modern 
critics. And yet there are not a few noteworthy facts of an 
opposite kind. Lardner was a penetrating and learned critic ; 
although he might well enough have believed in witches, so far 
as the time of his critical writing is concerned. In the case of 
Hebrews, Origen certainly showed a penetrating critical judg- 
ment. And if the skill of his pupil Dionysius led him to 
anticipate most of the modern objections to the Johannean 
authorship of both the Gospel and the Apocalypse, we, on our 
part, are not inclined to depreciate that skill because he did 
not use it to decide the case in favor of the Apocalypse rather 
than of the Gospel. 

From the Council of Carthage onward, the Canon of both 
Testaments — regarded as giving the authoritative rule (or 
canon) of Christian teaching — was substantially a closed 
question. Sporadic doubts and eccentricities of judgment, 
however, still appear. The seven Catholic Epistles are more 
uniformly included among the canonical writings in the stricter 
sense, all except certain favored ones of the Apocrypha of the 
Old Testament are more uniformly excluded. In the New 
Testament, Hebrews and the Apocalypse meet with least uni- 
form favor. Esther is most apt to be excluded from the Old. 
The verse of Amphilochius (written about 380 [?]) declares: 
* They do not speak well who say the Epistle to the Hebrews 
is spurious, for its grace is genuine;”’ but of the Apocalypse 
he asserts that most call it spurious. Gregory of Nazianzum 

1 De cultu fem., I. 3. 2 Adv. Haer., V. 33, 3 f. 
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omits Esther and Revelation from his catalogue; but Philas- 
trius (f 887) in one passage denounces as heretics those who 
reject the Pauline authorship of Hebrews and the Johannean 
authorship of the Apocalypse. Later, Euthalius revived, in 
order to controvert, the ancient grounds of doubt regarding 
both these writings; but Cosmas! (about 535) confidently ap- 
pealed to antiquity for justification in rejecting all the Catholic 
Epistles. Junilius? (about 560) proposes a unique division of 
the scriptural writings into three classes; viz., books of perfect, 
of medium, and of no authority ( perfectae— mediae — nullius, 
auctoritates): among those of the first class he places Sirach; 
among those of the second, the books of Job and Esther; while 
Canticles appears to be relegated to the last division of all.8 
As to the Apocrypha of the Old Testament, we find Pope 
Gregory First excusing himself for citing a passage from First 
Maccabees, and disclaiming its canonical authority ; and Isidore 
of Seville placing them at the end of the other books. Both 
Leontius and the stichometry of Nicephorus omit Esther from 
the Old Testament: the latter omits the Apocalypse from the 
New. Hrabanus Maurus‘ (7 856) gives a catalogue of seventy- 
two books belonging to the Bible, but refers to the ancient 
doubts as to the Antilegomena. Elsewhere® he says of the 
Apocrypha, in allusion to Jerome, “In recent times the Church 
numbers these among the Sacred Scriptures, and reads them as 
she does the other canonical books.” 

But during these centuries an unhistorical and unscrupulous 
spirit held almost unbroken sway. Even the theological truth 
of the Bible was determined by appeal to the dogma of the 
Church Fathers, rather than to its own authority. Biblical his- 
tory was freely mingled with all manner of traditions and myths. 
The purpose of this perversion of doctrine and corruption of 
history was alleged to be the edifying of the people. The pious 
purpose to build up faith and religion justified the removal of 
all clearly defined lines as to the classes of legitimate means for 
accomphshing the purpose. 

Yet the more critical view of Jerome was in the mean time 
not altogether wanting in influence. Nearly all the writers of 
the twelfth and thirteenth centuries give tokens of a distinction 


1 De Mundo, lib VII. 2 De part. div. leg., I. c. 3 f. 

8 It is in general true of the Song of Solomon, that it gained its place in the 
Canon only by the help of the allegorical interpretation. 

4 De instit. cler., IT. 53 f. 5 Prolog. ad Sap. 
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between the canonical books and the Old-Testament Apocry- 
pha; and the sentiment that the latter are not to be used to 
establish doctrine is often repeated. The general rule of the 
time may be stated in the words of Hugo of St. Victor: 
“The divine Scriptures are those, which, being published by the 
teachers of the catholic faith, the universal authority of the 
Church has received to be reckoned in the number of divine 
books for the strengthening of the same faith, and has retained _ 
to be read.” ! But Roger Bacon expresses his astonishment 
that the writings of the Patriarchs have not been received 
into the Canon, for they treat more expressly of “the articles 
of faith” than do the canonical writings. Nicolas of Lyra, 
while distinguishing the Apocrypha from the canonical books, 
as uncertain in origin, asserts that there can be no doubt as to 
their truth ; and Erasmus wishes to oppose no obstacle to their 
reception, on the principle that nothing forbids the approval 
of a book whose author is uncertain. 

It was the indirect influence of the study of the classics 
which in large measure revived the interest in questions of the 
Canon, as in all other historical questions. In conjunction 
with the motive of historical and critical interest, that of bibli- 
cal dogmatics came also into full play. The principle of the 
Reformation was by its very nature fitted to stimulate new and 
independent researches into the limits of those books which 
it required that the Church should acknowledge as its sources 
of faith. By the force of this motive the early Reformers were 
for a time impelled toward the position of the Church Catholic 
in the fourth century; but, when over-driven by the same force 
perverted, the post-Reformation theology surpassed even the 
Roman Catholicism of the Middle Ages in its disregard of the 
claims of history and of criticism. 

The freedom of Luther’s views is well known, as well as the 
fact that his later views were more conservative than his ear- 
lier; although, according to Reuss,? with regard to his posi- 
tion toward the Antilegomena he took no retrograde steps. 
Hebrews, James, Jude, and Revelation he placed at the end of 


1 See Diestel, Geschichte des A. T., p. 181. Hugo of St. Victor says of Sirach, 
Judith, Tobit, and the Maccabees, that they are read indeed, but not enrolled 
in the Canon (Erud. didac., IV. c. 1 f.). 

2 Thid., II. p. 65. With significant and pardonable bitterness does Reuss say: 
**Luther’s Vorreden sind von solchen die keine altere echte Bibel zur Hand 
haben, bei Walch ... zu suchen, nicht in den cursirenden yon frommen Gesell- 
schaften castrirten Special-Ausgaben.’’ 
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the New Testament, and spoke of these four as entitled to a 
lower consideration than “the right genuine and chief books 
of the New Testament.” Of Hebrews he judged that it was 
the work of a worthy and learned man who was a disciple of 
the apostle: it has some wood, hay, and straw, but also much 
gold and silver! Of James he spoke contemptuously, and 
judged that its contradiction of Paul was such that it could 
not have been written by an apostle.2~ Jude he considered a 
transcript of Peter’s Epistle, and unnecessary for laying the 
foundation of faith. The Apocalypse he did not consider to be 
the work of an apostle, and placed it in the lowest rank of pro- 
phetic writing, on a par with dreams and other such means of 
knowing the future.t| Melanchthon’s judgment was similar to 
that of Luther, though more mildly expressed. Carlstadt® 
attempted to fix the canonicity of the books of the New Tes- 
tament upon Protestant principles. He divided the writings 
of the Bible into three grades: (1) those summae dignitatis, 
viz., the Pentateuch (not, however, written by Moses) and 
the Gospels; (2) those secundae dignitatis, viz., the Prophets 
and the fifteen undisputed Epistles; (3) those tertiae et infimae 
dignitatis, viz., the Jewish Hagiographa and the Antilegomena 
of the New Testament. Oecolampadius and Bucer held that 
the latter are to be received as canonical, but not as upon a par 
with the other books. Calvin, however, does not recognize 
grades in canonicity; although he cannot bring himself to 
believe that Hebrews is Pauline, and ascribes Second Peter toa 
disciple of the Apostle, while passing in silence the canonicity 
of Second and Third John and the Apocalypse. The position of 
the early Reformers toward the Old-Testament Apocrypha may 
be expressed in the words of Oecolampadius:® “We do not 
contemn Judith, Tobit, Ecclesiasticus, Baruch, the two last of 
Ezra, the three of Maccabees, and the last two chapters of Dan- 
iel, but we do not give them the same divine authority with 
the rest.” That the Apocrypha are useful for edification, but © 
not authoritative in doctrine, is the position of the Helvetic, 
Gallic, Anglican, and Belgic Confessions. 

It is in respect only to the last-mentioned position that the 
Reformation made any improvement upon the view of Roman 


1 Works, edition of Walch, XIV. p. 146. 


2 Ibid., pp. 105, 148. 3 Tbid., p. 150. SSEDICy De 151 f. 
5 In his De canonicis scripturis libellus: see Credner, Geschichte des Kanons, 
pp. 291-412. 


6 Ep. ad Valdenses, 1530. 
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Catholicism concerning the Canon of Sacred Scripture. Per- 
haps we should rather say, that, while Protestantism stood for 
a time in this position, — substantially where the Church had 
stood in nearly all the past, — Roman Catholicism went on to 
take a new and false position, from which it can hardly retreat, 
and from which it cannot possibly advance. The Council of 
Trent, not without opposition, and “in the spirit of the Synod 
of Carthage,” anathematized all who did not receive all the 
books contained in the Latin translation, in the same form and 
the same contents in which they existed therein. This action 
of the Council relegates almost the entire Church Catholic 
among the heretics, and stigmatizes the Church Father Jerome 
as the archbishop of heretics. It has been claimed, indeed, by 
writers both within and without the Roman-Catholic Church, 
that this decree does not forbid the distinction of the biblical 
books into ecclesiastical and deutero-canonical, or canonical 
of the first and second rank. This very distinction has since 
been advocated by certain Roman-Catholie writers like Sixtus 
Senensis, Bellarmine, and others... That the express intention 
was, however, to forbid any view which did not place the 
Apocrypha on a par with the other books of the Bible, there 
can be no reasonable doubt.? Priestly influence gave to the 
same loose construction of the Canon an easy triumph in the 
Greek Church, where the people neither knew nor cared as to 
the real limits and valid contents of the Sacred Scriptures. 

In the post-Reformation time, the distinctions which Luther 
and others had made in the books of the Canon, on the princi- 
ple of a greater or less degree of conformity to the central doc- 
trines of faith, were abandoned. The reign of tradition in its 
worst form again controlled the whole question, but now the 
tradition was divided. The Protestants agreed to disregard 
all the ancient views of Christianity upon the subject, while_ 
they attempted to level up all the books to the lofty demands 
of dogmatic infallibility. The Roman Catholics had decreed 
to level down all, that they might throw around them the forti- 
fications of churchly infallibility. 

Chemnitz (} 1586), indeed, still maintained the distinction 
between the canonical and the apocryphal (Antilegomena) 
books of the New Testament. But Gerhard (} 1637) reduced 


1 So Jahn asserts, Einl. in das A. T., 1802, I. p. 140 f. 
2 Compare Reuss, Ibid., II. p. 67 f.; and an article by Welte in the Tiibingen 
Quartalschrift, 1839, II. pp. 224 ff. 
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the distinction to one of merely historical importance; and 
although Calixtus (+ 1656) revived it as a matter of conse- 
quence in Christian dogma and Christian life, it was soon sub- 
stantially lost out of account. The lack of historical studies, 
the absorption of criticism in dogmatics, and the polemical 
exigencies of the time, conspired to destroy the fruitage prom- 
ised by the utterances of the early Reformers. The complete 
identification of Scripture and the Word of God effectually 
prevented all inquiry into the true limits of the Canon; the the- 
ologians generally rejected every attempt to discriminate classes 
of writings in the Bible. Occasional advocates of another 
view appear, however, in the sixteenth century: Wolder, for 
example, in his Polyglot distinguished between canonical and 
uncanonical writings, even in the New Testament, and placed 
Revelation, Hebrews, James, and Jude among the latter.! 
Schroder, Hafenreffer, and others regarded the disputed books 
as unfit for the establishment of doctrine. But in the seven- 
teenth century so compietely did the regard for history and 
criticism disappear, that to distinguish grades in New-Testa- 
ment books became a deadly heresy; and thus the customary 
view of the early Church Fathers took refuge in the post-Ref- 
ormation era among heretical sects. We reach, finally, the 
false and misleading statement of Quenstedt,? that history 
shows no dispute as to their equal authority, but only a differ- 
ence as to their equal recognition among men. The crafty 
inquiry is plainly seen to underlie all other inquiries into 
the Canon, whether it is worth while to injure the arguments 
of theologians by reviving an old and useless distinction; or 
else the entire subject is passed over in disingenuous silence.? 
Nor do the symbols of all this period offer any relief to the 
mind which seriously raises the questions: What books consti- 
tute the sole divine and infallible regula fidei? and, On what 
grounds are precisely these books separated from other claim- 
ants to equal honors? ‘To these questions the Belgic Confes- 
sion can only answer, ‘The canonical books are those to which 
no opposition can be made;” and as to the reason for its answer 
it declares with a like uncertainty, “We receive only those 
books for canonical . . . not so much because the Church re- 


1 See Reuss, Geschichte der heil. Schriften N. T., II. p. 71 f. 

2 Theol didac. pol., IV. quaes. 23. 

3 Grotius (+ 1645) denied the genuineness of Second Peter, doubted that of 
Second and Third John, and gave to Hebrews only mediate apostolic authorship. 
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ceives and approves them for the same, as especially because 
the Holy Spirit witnesseth in our hearts that they came from 
God, and that they have their approbation in themselves.” 
According also to the Gallic Confession, it is not only from the 
common consent of the Church, but even much more from 
the testimony and intrinsic persuasion of the Holy Spirit, that 
the canonical books are recognized. The stark conclusion that 
each body of Christians may make its own Canon on purely 
subjective grounds is thus enunciated in ill-considered proximity 
with a mistaken appeal to a tradition whose facts were kept 
covered from sight.! To what lengths this identification of the 
Bible (however published) with the Word of God may carry 
its declarations, can be judged by the following sentence: “It 
is enough (that is, in determining the canonical writings) to 
take the Bible in the original languages, and run over the titles 
of the books.” ? 

The sceptical spirit of the eighteenth century, although 
essentially uncritical, did not hesitate to attack with bold asser- 
tions the orthodox view of the Canon. Spinoza’s opinion, that 
the Old Testament originated in the time of Ezra did not, how- 
ever, gain the credence of his own time. Diderot? and De la 
Serre‘ rejected all authority whatsoever in the historical decis- 
ion as to the number of sacred writings, Edelmann in coarser 
language did the same. Some of the English Deists, like Tol- 
and, regarded the entire Old Testament as ungenuine: others, 
like Whiston,° were ready to enlarge the Canon. 

It was Semler (f 1791) who made the first attempt to form 
an historical and critical estimate of the origin and nature of 
the Old and New Testament Canon. He strove to break the 
bands of dogmatism, and inclined rather to the Latin principle 
of a church-Canon than the Greek principle of a faith-Canon.® 
He denied the complete identity of the inspired word of God 
and the canonical collection of sacred writings , he claimed as a 
critic the same right which the ancient community of believers 
had exercised, viz., the right of making true distinctions amongst 

1 The Strassburg Kirchenagende of 1596 avers an agreement with Dr. Martin 
Luther as to the inferiority of Hebrews, James, Jude, and the Apocalypse, and 
states that they should not be used for the settlement of doctrine ; but the edition 
of 1670 omits this. 

2 Du Moulin, Bouclier de la foi, p. 38, ed, 1846, as quoted by Reuss. 

8 Pensées philos., 1746, especially § 60. 4 La vraie religion, 1767, p, 37. 

5 Whiston wished all the Apostolic Fathers, the Apostolic Constitutions, and 


other writings to be canonized. 
6 So Reuss, Ibid., II. p. 76. 
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different portions of the whole. Others followed with the same 
opinions; among whom we may mention Michaelis and Herder 
as being in substantial accord with the spirit of Semler. The 
old bands of dogmatism being somewhat loosed and broken, the 
newly freed critical desire showed that lack of moderation for 
which it is always prepared by long and severe repression. 

The criticism of the present century has much enlarged the 
number of cognate interests and researches Which enter into 
any well-considered view of the Canon. By its complete return 
to the original inquiry, When and by whom were the separate 
books composed? and by the varied new means which it 
has brought to light for the answer to its own inquiry, it has 
greatly increased the dignity and importance of the ancient 
history of the Church. The view which Baur and the so-called 
Tubingen School took of early Christianity has been of special 
importance with reference to the history and concept of the 
Canon. This view, in its extreme form, renders all inquiry 
into the canonicity of most of the New-Testament books of 
relatively little account to Christianity. By this view the 
direct or indirect apostolic origin of most of the books is made 
impossible; and the alleged manner of their production dis- 
courages any earnest intent to recognize a particular divine 
guidance in the complex origin of the Bible. But the facts to 
which this view, in its modified form, has directed attention, 
have been of great value in rendering a full and realistic 
account of that process by which the Christian Church came 
to have and to use its present collection of sacred writings. 
Much regarding the origin of the New Testament, both as a 
whole and with respect to its separate parts, is still obscure, 
in the history of the Old-Testament Canon the light places are 
few indeed. The important facts are, however, substantially. 
such as have been presented in the foregoing pages. The story 
of criticism as to the origin and nature of Sacred Scripture, so 
far as this may be determined by the history of the Canon, is — 
now before us. We are prepared, therefore, to answer summa- 
rily the third one of the questions proposed; viz., What doc- 
trine of Sacred Scripture accords with a true conception and 
accurate history of the biblical Canon ? 

1. The history of that process through which the Church has 
obtained its present collection of sacred writings authorizes us 
to affirm that the result has been reached by guidance of the 
Holy Spirit. With the proper limitation of the words, we do 
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not hesitate even to say: The Canon of the Old and New Tes- 
taments is inspired. That the separate parts should so unite in 
history as to enclose a spiritual whole which closely resembles 
a living organism, is a proof of a divine work. The character 
of the total instrument of grace is to be ascribed to Providence; 
the indwelling of the Divine in that course of history by which 


the result has been reached must be assumed in order to ex- 


plain the result itself. That the Canon of neither the Old Tes- 
tament nor the New was formed by any single act of individual 
or collective judgment, is made evident by the history.1. Some- 
thing may be due, in the case of the Old Testament, to Ezra 
and the men of his time, but we do not know that it is much: 
without doubt the myth largely exaggerates their services. 
The influence of Augustine by his writings and through the 
Synods of Hippo and Carthage was considerable ; but no Church 
Father or Synod either constructed or finally determined the 
New-Testament Canon. Its final existence is the result of a 
complex and a somewhat tardy and contested growth. The 
author and director of the life which is manifest in this growth 
is spiritual and divine. 

The doctrine of the providential origin of the Canon, how- 
ever, does not negative a single one of those secondary and his- 
torical causes to which attention has been called. It does not 
in itself guarantee the infallibility in details of the process of 
selecting and combining the separate books. The secondary 
causes are rather to be regarded as the means through which 
the Spirit in providence and history has wrought; the uncriti- 
cal character, the faults and strifes of the individual judges, 
only serve to enhance the substantially noble and trustworthy 
result. The process of forming the Canon of Sacred Scriptures 
is in these respects precisely similar to that in which God has 
obtained all the greatest results of moral and spiritual growth 
through an historical process. The divinity of the Bible as a 
whole is all the better assured because it can be so closely 
correlated with what we know of the general nature of revela- 
tion. That the writings of the Old and New Testaments form, 
in their totality, a perfectly unique body of canonical Scrip- 
tures, is simply a matter of fact. In the earlier sense of the 
word, “canonical” Scripture is somewhat more than merely 
sacred or inspired writing. .A Canon of Scriptures is composed 


1 Canon non uno, quod dicunt, actu ab hominibus, sed paulatim a Deo, animo- 
rum temporumque rectore, productus est, 
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of such ones among the larger number of sacred and inspired 
writings as the community of believers, guided by the Holy 
Spirit, has selected and set apart for its various historical, ltur- 
gical, educational, and doctrinal uses. 

2. The foregoing statement brings to view another most im- 
portant conclusion as to the nature of Sacred Scripture when 
considered in the light of the history.of the Canon. A place in 
the Canon does not, of itself, guarantee the relative nature or 
value of any particular writing. All canonical Scripture is 
not necessarily the same in value, degree or kind of inspira- 
tion, doctrinal authority, degree or kind of usefulness, or even 
in claims to the title of canonicity. In brief, the history of the 
Canon not only permits, but imperatively demands, the making 
of distinctions amongst the books of Scripture. The actual 
process of forming a canon of sacred Hebrew writings was 
largely based upon such distinctions. The Prophets were not 
placed upon the same level with the Torah, the Hagiographa 
were ranged below both. Certain books, moreover, such as 
Canticles, Ecclesiastes, and Esther, found their way into the 
collection only at a late period and after much opposition. 
While even the Palestinian Canon was not perfectly fixed as to 
the precise limits of the Hagiographa, that of the LXX. —if, 
indeed, we can speak of a canon for the Alexandrine version — 
was much more loose and indefinite. Traditional distinctions 
were inherited from the Jewish Church by the Christian 
Church, and were also modified by the latter. For several 
centuries after the Christian era, the position of the Church 
Fathers toward the Apocrypha of the Old Testament, and even 
toward some of the canonical books (as, for example, Esther), 
was more or less equivocal and shifting. The position involved 
the fundamental postulate, that the privilege of making distinc- . 
tions in Scripture belongs to the Christian Church. The same 
postulate also underlies the formation of the Canon of the New 
Testament. The seven Antilegomena — although the remark 
does not apply with the same force to Hebrews and Revelation 
— were neither originally received nor finally canonized as in 
all respects upon a level with the other New Testament writ- 
ings. And, although the distinction fell into disuse during the 
period when Christianity made the least practical use of any 
of its Scriptures, and was formally abolished during the post- 
leformation period, nevertheless the facts upon which the dis- 
tinction is made can never be disregarded nor effaced. 
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It does not follow, however, that we must make precisely the 
same distinctions amongst the different parts of the Canon with 
which its history makes us familiar. The guaranty of sound 
judgment in that history is, nevertheless, partially given in the 
fact, that, on the whole, the distinctions of the past were well 
taken. Such a declaration is much more widely applicable in 
the case of the New-Testament Canon than in that of the Old. 
Since we do not resort for the divine command in ethical mat- 
ters to the Mosaic Torah in precisely the same way in which 
did the pious Jews of old time, we are likely to accord rela- 
tively more of authority and influence to some of the Hagio- 
grapha, — especially to many of the Psalms. Since, moreover, 
we consider all things in the Hebrew Scriptures from the point 
of view which He furnishes who is the fulfilment of this Torah, 
we are inclined to esteem the religious teachings of the Proph- 
ets more highly than those of the Pentateuch. Nor can we, 
from the nature of the case, rate so highly that “ Wisdom” in 
which the ancient Hebrews delighted: the writings of the 
Hokhmah of the Old Testament do not stand in the same 
relations to the Christian consciousness in which they stood 
to the religious consciousness of the ancient Jews. 

In several important respects, however, the Christian con- 
sciousness, even when enlightened in its judgment by the results 
of modern criticism, commends and enforces the ancient dis- 
tinctions. On the whole, we must judge, as did the Jewish 
Church, that the later writings of the Hagiographa are inferior 
to the older prophetic and historic writings. The books of 
Chronicles, Ezra, Nehemiah, Esther, and Ruth, with respect to 
their religious tone and historic trustworthiness, deserve on the 
whole a rank much below the books of the Former Prophets. 
And yet, by relegating them to a position of inferior authority, 
we do not necessarily show a disposition to disregard their 
valid claims: much less do we advocate their removal from the 
Canon. In refusing to place Daniel upon a level, for prophetic 
authority, with Isaiah, we do not forget that the former has 
given us that vision of the coming “Son of man” which Christ 
appropriated to himself. The grounds, both objective and sub- 
jective, upon which the Jewish.Church hesitated so long before 
canonizing Esther, Canticles, and Ecclesiastes, were valid: 
they remain in the main unchanged to the present day. In 
respect to Canticles, we even find the difficulties greatly in- 
creased, because the alleged authorship of Solomon does not 
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carry with us the weight which it had with the Jews, and the 
allegorical interpretation cannot be employed by us with the 
same confidence which the early Christian Church possessed. In 
rejecting the allegorical interpretation we might seem also war- 
ranted in excluding Canticles from the Canon. 

And yet the result of making the above-mentioned distinc- 
tions is not, on the whole, that of encouraging changes in the 
number of recognized books: it is rather that of accomplishing 
a change in our conception of the Canon of the Old Testament. 
In respect to the Canon of the New Testament, the character 
and grounds of the needed discriminations are much more clear. 
Objective and subjective grounds combined — the history of the 
process and the nature of the writings themselves — warrant us 
in receiving the entire collection of Christian writings as it now 
stands. With regard to all but the seven Antilegomena, the 
case was determined from the first beyond a reasonable doubt. 
Of the once disputed books, Hebrews and the Apocalypse, if 
we waive the question of their apostolic authorship, and agree 
to an inferior confidence in them for the establishment of doc- 
trine upon apostolic authority, may be held to have been placed 
as inspired and canonical Scripture on incontestable grounds. 
Nor need we consider, even in the case of Second Peter and 
Jude, the expediency of retiring them from the New-Testament 
Canon. We cannot, however, receive these two writings, or 
indeed, any of the Antilegomena, to the same undoubted posi- 
tion for all the purposes of canonical Scripture which we accord 
to the other writings of the New Testament. In forming both 
the Canon of the New Testament and that of the Old, we must 
admit all the facts and truths which go to make up the entire 
case. There are various degrees of evidence, and there must 
be varying degrees of certainty. The great body of the biblical. 
writings stands before us with sufficiently undisputed, and in- 
deed indisputable, claims, but some writings in both Testaments 
have gained their places as the result of a struggle, as the ter- 
mination of a difference of view. Such writings stand upon 
somewhat nebulous places. On subjective grounds we might 
affirm that some of the Old-Testament canonical writings have 
scarcely a better claim to canonicity than some of the Apocry- 
pha which Protestantism rejects: on objective grounds, how- 
ever, we can affirm the fact that the former have reached a surer 
position than the latter. On subjective and objective grounds 
combined we are perhaps justified in fixing the line between the 
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canonical and uncanonical Hebrew writings, so as to exclude 
the Apocrypha, and so as somewhat doubtfully to include Can- 
ticles, Esther, and Ecclesiastes. On neither ground, moreover, 
have we the right to class Second Peter and Jude with the 
Shepherd of Hermas and the Epistle of Clement, or Revelation 
with the Apocalypse of Peter. 

Shall we, then, definitely revive the ancient distinction be- 
tween writings of the first and second grade, between the more 
strictly canonical and the so-called deutero-canonical Scriptures ? 
The answer to this inquiry may be in part given in the follow- 
ing considerations. 

3. We are to recognize the varied uses of the different parts 
of the Bible, and their differing degrees of value in these uses. 
This variety of uses, with its differing degrees of value, is a 
proof of the divine nature and origin of the entire Bible. The 
truth will be made more apparent by a subsequent consideration 
of the Bible as furnishing the rule of faith and the instrument 
of grace: at present it is enough to announce this truth. The 
Church of God has a varied life and many needs in its course of 
historic development through the successive ages. No unity is 
made up of parts which are each alike useful for every pur- 
pose, or alike indispensable for any one useful purpose. We 
have some light upon essential Christian truth, and more light 
upon the early history of Christianity, through the Epistle to 
the Hebrews; even though we are obliged to acknowledge that 
it deals largely with the argumentum ad hominem upon the basis 
of an allegorical interpretation of the Alexandrine version — 
certain mistakes of the Greek translation included. We are 
not to follow Luther in calling James “a right strawy Epistle,” 
even after admitting that the central truths of Christianity are 
taught in a more advanced form by Romans and Galatians. 
The Church of to-day has, however, the same right which has 
always belonged to the community of believers: viz., the right 
of testing truth, and of making distinctions between truths and 
half-truths, and between different forms, degrees, and values of 
truth. The power to build, upon the foundation of the truth 
as it is in Christ, a varied and symmetrical manhood, and to 
serve the complex and changing uses of the Church of Christ — 
this power it is which constitutes the chief claim of the Bible to 
be divine. 

+. The claim to a divine origin and nature belongs of neces- 
sity to the entire Bible, regarded as a collection of sacred and 
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canonical scriptures, in a manner and measure beyond any claim 
which can be made for its separate and isolated books. What 
one member of an organism may not do, that another can ac- 
complish. The means for correcting such errors as may lie 
within the Bible is also given in the Bible itself. And certainly, 
much of the Bible which would more justly be accused of great 
imperfection if it were regarded apart from its normal connec- 
tions, may be excused when regarded in the light of the rest. 
The foregoing statement may be applied even to the biblical 
history as a whole. As history, the Synoptic Gospels, for ex- 
ample, supplement each other; when taken all together, they 
are supplemented by the Epistles and the Acts, and especially 
by the Gospel of John. The same statement is pre-eminently 
applicable to the ethical and religious contents of Sacred Scrip- 
ture. The morals of the Mosaic Torah are not perfect in 
themselves; the Prophets are but mistaken soothsayers unless 
they be regarded as interpreted ideally in Jesus Christ. We 
are not called upon to deny any fact of criticism in the affirma- 
tion of such a truth. But the historical errors of the Bible 
might be many times more manifold than they are, or its ethical 
imperfection in the earlier portions much more perplexing, and 
yet the truth regarding the Bible as a whole would remain the 
same. 

5. For we are led from this point in our general discussion 
back to the point from which we set out, and to which we must 
be perpetually returning from all the different points of all our 
course. The Canon of Sacred Scripture, like that scheme of 
divine revelation of which it furnishes the authentic record, is 
Christo-centric. Both objectively and subjectively considered, 
the collection of the biblical books is to be regarded as arranged 
around the person of Jesus Christ. In maintaining this great 
truth, we do not need to distort the facts of historic revelation, 
or to pervert the rites and predictions of Judaism so as falsely to 
make them into types and symbols of Christianity. That Christ 
is the centre of New-Testament Scripture, as he is also of the 
history of Christianity, there is no temptation todeny. That 
he is also the One to whom the Old-Testament Scriptures point 
forward, was the doctrine taught by his apostles and by himself. 
This doctrine is not negatived, nor even disturbed, by those 
other truths of history and criticism which point out more pre- 
cisely the way in which the New Testament lies within the Old, 
and is at the same time perfected, corrected, supplemented, and 
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(in part) supplanted by it. In general it is true of the Hebrew 
as well as of the Christian sacred writings, that the ones whose 
teaching lies nearest to the very heart and mind of Christ are 
also those which the Church has with most confidence canon- 
ized, and now with most confidence uses for the knowledge and 
defence of truth. 

Other elements which are needed to form a complete concep- 
tion of the Canon must be gained from a detailed study of the 
separate books and of the individual truths of the Bible, both 
in their internal connections and in their relations to truths 
lying outside of the Bible. The question of the Canon thus 
becomes merged in the general question of the origin and nature 
of the Bible itself. 


—— a 
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THE DOCTRINE OF SACRED SCRIPTURE AS RELATED TO THE 
TEXT OF THE BIBLE. 


It was a last and most desperate resort of the post-Reforma- 
tion dogma of Scripture, to assume the infallibility of the text 
of the Bible. And yet such an assumption is a logical neces- 
sity for that claim of a complete and general infallibility which 
it was designed to support. If we are to base our claims for 
the divine origin and nature of Sacred Scripture upon our 
assumptions as to what it must be, in order to give a perfect 
guaranty to a particular system of theology, or to minister 
without the objective possibility of error to the demands of the 
religious life, then we cannot be too thorough-going in these 
claims. The general infallibility of the Bible necessarily in- 
volves a perfect certainty as to its text. And this certainty 
must attach itself to the text as we have it in existing MSS.: 
otherwise it does not satisfy the very assumptions of faith upon 
the basis of which we feel obliged to claim any such certainty. 
From its own point of view, then, the extremest form of the 
post-Reformation dogma — even when it asserts an infallibility 
for the text of the Bible which extends to the minutiae of voca- 
bles and punctuation — is most consistent and tenable. 

But that we have no such infallible text of Sacred Scripture 
in any existing MS. or MSS. of either the Old Testament or 
the New, is as certain as innumerable facts can make it. And 
after a sharp contest with textual criticism, the dogma just 
referred to was obliged to relinquish its former claims. The 
dream of securing a diplomatic certainty by selecting or com- 
bining the existing forms of the biblical text has been closed 
forever. The same general view as to the nature and origin of 
Sacred Scripture has, however, devised a modified form of its 
previous untenable assumptions; this view still partially con- 
trols the judgment of persons who have no definite convictions 
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doctrine of a verbal inspiration and infallibility, or of some 
other form of inspiration which shall serve as the guaranty of a 
similar infallibility, can no longer hide itself in any thing con- 
crete: it has, therefore, taken refuge in the unknown and the 
ideal. To be sure, we cannot claim that the assumed verbal 
inspiration and infallibility is evinced in any known or discoy- 
erable text of Scripture: on the contrary, every such text con- 
tradicts the earliest developments of such a claim. But may 
not— nay, must not —such inspiration and infallibility have be- 
longed to the text as it came from the mouths and hands of its 
inspired authors? To such an inquiry it is enough at present 
to reply, that as a statement or suggestion of fact it is without 
proof, and as an assumption of faith it is utterly valueless. 

For, if we are examining the dogma of verbal inspiration and 
infallibility in the light of a careful induction, we are obliged 
to declare that the facts are all against it. That the authors 
of Sacred Scripture neither make nor suggest such claims for 
themselves or for one another, we have already established. It 
has also been established upon the basis of a careful induction, 
that no such infallibility as was claimed for the Bible by the 
post-Reformation dogma is compatible with any of its chief 
classes of contents. The most superficial examination of the 
facts of textual criticism will convince us that biblical diplomat- 
ics also encourages no such claim. Shall we, then, when the 
facts have already disproved such a claim, still insist upon it as 
a necessary assumption of faith, that the Church should form 
the ideal picture of an infallible text, which at some remote and 
perhaps indefinite period belonged to all the separate books 
and individual passages of its Sacred Scriptures? If, however, 
the Church needs such an-unrealized picture in order to right 
doctrinal and practical use of the Bible, does it not a fortiori 
need its present realization in such textual infallibility as it can 
really use? Of what benefit is it to assume that perfect diplo- 
matic certainty and verbal inspiration and infallibility did be- 
long to Seripture, when as yet all these qualities could be of 
no service; and that then, when, if ever, they were needed, 
they had already for a long time been lost ? 

Moreover, every thing which we can reasonably conjecture 
concerning that period which lies beyond our inspection goes 
to show that the texts and MSS. of the remoter antiquity were 
in no respect more secure against suspicion of inaccuracy than 
our own. We discover also, especially in respect to certain 
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books of the Old Testament, that the very text itself is the 
growth of hundreds of years of composition and redaction at 
many different hands. In order, then, to apply this assumption 
of verbal inspiration and infallibility to such books as these, we 
have not simply to claim that such a text as matches the as- 
sumption existed at one time: we must also assume that the 
scores of authors, redactors, and scribes who contributed to that 
text were, each one, gifted with the necessary verbal and infal- 
lible inspiration. But where shall we begin, and where end, 
in such assumptions, when the existence of such variations as 
preclude the assumption of verbal and infallible inspiration is 
prior even to the completion of the text itself? 

But happily we are under no obligation, growing out of 
fidelity either to the doctrine, the facts, or the spirit of Sacred 
Scripture, to defend any form whatsoever of the post-Reforma- 
tion dogma. We are interested rather to determine within 
what limits the actual corruptions and variations of the biblical 
text have taken place, and what is the bearing of these facts 
upon the doctrine of Sacred Scripture. And for the presenta- 
tion of the necessary facts, and the statement of the inferences 
from them, only a moderate amount of research and a brief 
space are needed. 

As to the general fact that there are numerous variations and 
corruptions in the text of the Bible; and that, therefore, Sacred 
Scripture has not been given to us in the form of diplomatic 
certainty and infallibility, — there is no room for doubt. The 
textual uncertainties of the New Testament, in view of the 
many comparatively ancient MSS. which have preserved them, 
and thus of the variety of means afforded for their study, 
cannot be denied. But in the case of the Old Testament, the 
MSS. which might have afforded both the proofs of uncertain- 
ties and the means of study are lacking. Has its text, therefore, 
unlike that of the New Testament, been preserved perfectly 
pure by miraculous measures? Or has it been kept relatively 
faultless by superior providential care? Neither of these ques- 
tions can be answered affirmatively. We are obliged to sup- 
pose, that, although we have relatively few means for correcting 
the standard text of the Old Testament, it is itself relatively 
farther from the words as they came at first-hand from the 
authors, or even as they were left by the latest redaction, than 
is the case with the best MS. text of the New. In the Greek 
MSS. we have the record of that same process through which 
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the Hebrew MSS. went; but, in the case of the latter, the 
record of the process has been lost. And furthermore, as we 
have seen to be true on considering the composition and author- 
ship of some of the Hebrew books, — this process in the case of 
the Hebrew text was much more complex, and its results much 
more dubious and obscure. 

A brief statement of some of the many indirect proofs of 
the position just indicated must now be made. From the 
nature of the discussion, this statement must be taken largely 
from the proper authorities, must be confined within narrow 
limits, and yet must admit no little of conjecture and merely 
probable evidence. 

The oldest MSS. of the Old Testament are, in part, Torah- 
rolls, which were prepared upon parchment (and earlier still 
upon leather), and which contain the Kethib, or standard text 
of the Pentateuch, written without pointing; and in part also, 
codices in book-form, which contain either the whole or some 
part of the Old Testament written with the Masoretic punc- 
tuation.! The only certain means thus far discovered for deter- 
mining the age of these MSS. is by the subscriptions which 
they bear, and although cases of falsification are very rare, — 
if not absolutely confined to one or two instances, —the sub- 
scriptions are sometimes wanting. Of these MSS., the oldest 
belong to the thirteenth and twelfth centuries after Christ. A 
date as early as the ninth century has been claimed for some 
copies, but the claim is difficult to establish. Nor can even 
the subscriptions always be relied upon.? Indeed, as we shall 
soon see, the age of the MS., unless we could get back of the 
Talmudic fixing of the standard text, is a matter of compara- 
tively little account. In the Middle Ages certain copies served 
as samples of a classic text, from which others could best be 
corrected: such copies were the one which the Spanish Jews 
used for this purpose in the time of Rabbi D. Kimchi; that of 
R. Moses ben David ben Naphthali, who lived in Babylon at 
the beginning of the tenth century; and that of Rabbi Aaron 
ben Moses ben Ascher, who lived somewhat later in Palestine. 
Of the various classifications of these MSS., that into Oriental 
and Occidental (or Babylonian and Palestinian) is perhaps the 


1 See Wellhausen in Bleek, Einleitung in das A. T., p. 563. 

2 The subscription of one MS. (Kenn., No. 89) was shown by Zunz to assign it 
to 856 A.D.; yet Kennicott, Bruns, and De Rossi all pronounce against such a 
- claim to antiquity. 
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best founded and most important. According to Wellhausen, 
it seems to be established that the MSS. which contain the 
Babylonian punctuation contain also the Oriental consonant- 
text. 

Of much importance in understanding and correcting the 
traditional form is the Masora, or “fixing of the right text 
upon the necessary passages by memorial rules and specifica- 
tions.” This Masora is preserved in two forms,—in remarks 
upon the margins of the MSS., and in separate works con- 
taining collections of such specifications. The separate works 
preceded the insertion in the margins of the remarks taken 
from these works. The later Masora is of two kinds or orders: 
viz., the Masora parva, which is placed beside or between the 
columns of the text, and consists for the most part of brief 
suggestions for learned readers; and the Masora magna, which 
is written beneath—or in rarer instances above—these col- 
umns, and is more explicit and diluted in form. This “ fixing 
of the text,” by written expression of oral tradition combined 
with learned conjecture, began as a process after the completion 
of the Talmud, and in the sixth century: the total result is 
due to the continuous work of many hands and minds, but 
pre-eminently of the so-called School of Tiberias. The con-. 
tents of the Masora, as described in that unsurpassed monu-. 
ment of human learning, the “ Tiberias” of the elder Buxtorf, 
comprise an enumeration of the verses, words, and letters of 
every book; a collection of verses which contain such or so 
many consonants of the alphabet, and of words either defec- 
tively or redundantly written; observations upon vocables, 
accents, dagesh, and mappiq; remarks on exegetical and gram- 
matical peculiarities and difficulties, etc.; but especially a col- 
lection of Keris, the first rudiments of which meet us in the 
Talmud. 

The text thus fixed by the process of recording oral tradi- 


1 The first edition of Buxtorf’s great work appeared in Basle, 1620; the second 
edition, by John Jacob Buxtorf, in 1665. The following citations touch some of 
the main points of interest: ‘‘ Masora est doctrina critica, a priscis Hebraeorum 
Sapientibus, circa textum Hebraeum Sacrae Scripturae, ingeniose inventa, qua ver- 
sus, voces et literae ejus numeratae, omnisque ipsarum varietas notata, et suis locis 
cum singulorum versuum recitatione indicata est, ut sic constans et genuina ejus 
lectio conservetur, et ab omni mutatione aut corruptione aeturnum praeservetur 
et valide praemuniatur (p.6). Muasora magna est, quae totam criticen comprehendit, 
cum plena locorum Scripturae enumeratione, quam quaeque nota critica suo nu- 
mero designat (p. 199). Masora parva est, quae literis numeralibus, vocibus decur- 
tatis et symbolicis ad latus textus breviter et succincte describitur ”’ (202). 
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tion together with conjectural emendations is the standard text, 
and, indeed, the only one which can be based upon an appeal to 
MS. authority. All the researches for new MSS. of the Old 
Testament, and all the collation of those already in possession, 
show a universal conformity to the one type which is known 
to us as the Masoretic, and which goes back at the earliest to 
the second and subsequent centuries after Christ. But this 
text is not itself wholly based upon the authority of MSS. 
The punctuation and accentuation which it has adopted are 
an integral part of itself. According to the necessities of 
the post-Reformation dogma, the vowel-points and accents of the 
Masoretic text were, like the consonants, inspired; for their 
origin they go back to the authors of Scripture, if not to the 
time of Adam. According to the statement of Elias Levita, 
the originator of the discovery that the pointing of the Hebrew 
arose centuries after the Christian era, the Masora was orally 
transmitted from one learned rabbi to another until the time of 
Ezra and his helpers, and from them to the rabbis of the School 
of Tiberias! The probable origin of the Hebrew system of 
punctuation from the older Syrian has been treated by Ewald 
on the basis of an examination of MSS. made in Paris in-1829.? 
To the same opinion have Hupfeld and others been led by their 
researches.2 In the Syrian writing, the points originally served 
to distinguish words which differed in meaning while written 
alike. The Arabian as well as the Hebrew system of punctua- 
tion seems to have taken its rise from the simpler Syrian form. 
But the details of the development of the Hebrew system, and 
the relation of their origin to both the older Syrian and the 
later Arabian, cannot be accurately determined ; since we know 
the Hebrew only in its most developed form, and the MS. 
traces of its development have so largely been lost. Some of 
these traces, however, remain, and afford an opportunity for 
restoring the process, especially by comparing the ordinary 
Occidental or Palestinian, with the Oriental or Babylonian, 
forms. MSS. of the latter form are found, especially in the 
libraries of London and St. Petersburg. The relative simpli- 


1 In the third preface to his Masoreth ham-Masoreth, he ascribes the punctu- 
ation of the text to the wise men of Tiberias in the time after the conclusion 
of the Babylonian Gemara. See Wellhausen in Bleek, Einl. in das A. T., p. 612. 

2 The treatise, written in this year, appeared first in 1832 in Gottingen; and 
afterwards in enlarged form his conclusions were given in the Zeitschrift fir die 
Kunde des Morgenlandes, 1857 and 1839, 

8 Hupfeld, Studien und Kritiken, 1830, pp. 785 ff. 
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city of the Babylonian would seem to favor the conclusion that 
the origin of both forms was in Eastern Syria; but which 
of the two is the earlier, is not a settled point. The common 
features of these systems are undoubtedly the oldest ones.! 

We should be quite mistaken, however, should we conclude 
from the relatively late origin of the written punctuation, the 
slow growth of the system finally adopted, and the uncertain- 
ties of the tradition which must meantime be relied upon for 
so much of the text as is involved, that either the proper 
vocalization of the words, or the interpretation of the Hebrew 
of the Old Testament as dependent upon this vocalization, were 
altogether in doubt. The Keri—that is, the pronunciation of 
the Hebrew text — was not fixed by the punctuation, but the 
punctuation was rather fixed by it. It was in existence as a 
matter of oral tradition for hundreds of years previous to its 
becoming recorded in the text. It was both constituted and 
preserved by the oral readings of the synagogue. This fact, 
of which the Talmud itself appears conscious,? gives greater 
authority, other considerations being equal, to the Keri of those 
portions of the Old Testament most used in the synagogue 
service; and of them all, of course, pre-eminently to the Keri 
of the Torah. The possibilities of which the merely conso- 
nantal writing of a Hebrew word admits, and of which the 
Talmud not infrequently speaks, do not in most instances 
imply any doubt as to the real meaning of the words. The 
ambiguity which Jerome asserts as existent in his day was one 
only to try the uninitiated: the Hebrew tradition itself knew 
no doubt. And even Origen regards the deviations from this 
tradition as un-Hebraic and impossible, rather than as contest- 
ing the ground with divers claims to probability. We may say 
in brief of the Masoretic text, punctuation as well as conso- - 
nants, as does Wellhausen,? “ As a type of speech, the punctua- 
tion is for us unalterable; as a commentary, inasmuch as it 
reproduces that construction of the sense of a given passage 
which has prevailed since the Christian era, it is, although not 
unchangeable, still at least incomparably the most valuable 
help to the understanding.” 

We find, then, that our present complete written text of the 

1 See De Wette-Schrader, Einl. in das A. T., p. 213 f. 

2 Megilla 32 and Nedarim 37>, where the pronunciation of the words, and the 
division of the sentences and different members of the sentence, are referred to 


Neh. viii. 8; compare Wellhausen, Ibid., p. 617. 
8 Tbid., p. 616. . 
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Old Testament consists of two elements, viz., the traditional 
way of writing the consonants, and the traditional way of read- 
ing what was written; that the written expression of the latter 
of these two elements was a complex growth of several centu- 
ries, beginning after the close of the Talmudic era; and that 
the MS. authority for the written text, as combined from these 
two elements, does not in general go back of the twelfth cen- 
tury A.D. We are thrown back, then, upon the trustworthi- 
ness of both the MSS. and the oral tradition of the Talmudic 
era. 

On the whole, we can speak very highly of the care given 
to the pure transmission of the text during the Talmudic era. 
From the time of the Hexapla of Origen and the translations 
of Jerome to the end of the fifteenth century, Christianity was 
satisfied with the Vulgate and the LXX., and gave no attention 
to the original text; but with the Jewish rabbis the case was 
far otherwise. As early as the second century we find the 
proofs of their sharp and eager searching into all the particu- 
lars of the Hebrew: “In brief,” says Geiger,! “the Masoretic 
studies penetrating to the smallest detail had at that time not 
merely begun, but had already secured a broad foundation.” 
The nature of these Masoretic studies has already been indi- 
eated. The work of the rabbis, however, was not critical 
work in the modern understanding of the science of criticism: 
it consisted in part, indeed, in the repetition and perpetuation 
of errors. Yet the elements of criticism and the germs of a 
critical sense were by no means wholly wanting to this work. 
The Talmud? alludes to the comparison of MSS., and the num- 
bering of the verses and words, and even of the letters of the 
text. Directions are given for its accurate transcription. Cer- 
tain critical improvements of the text, such as the ablatio seri- 
barum which concerns the omission of » in five passages,’ and 
the puncta extraordinaria in the case of several words,° were 

1 Urschrift und Uebersetzungen der Bibel, p. 3. 

2 See Tr. Taanith, f. 68, ¢. 1; compare Tr. Sopherim, VI. 4: ‘‘ In uno (libro) 
invenerunt scriptum (Deut. xxxiii. 27) Py, in duobus ))}75, et approbantes 
duos, rejecerunt unum.’”’ The same rule of adopting the testimony of two MSS. 
against one is given for Exod. xxiv. 5 and Gen. xxxii. 23. 

8 Tr. Gittin, f. 45, c. 2. Sumere possunt libros ab extraneis, ubicumque fue- 
rint, si modo sint scriptiad normam. Tr. Schabb., f. 103, c. 2. Ita autem scriben- 
dum vobis est, ut sit scriptura perfecta, ne scribatur Aleph pro Ain, et vice versa; 
Beth pro Caph, et v.v.; Gimel pro Zadeh, et v.v.; Daleth pro Resch, et v.v.; etc. 

4 These passages are Gen. xviii. 5, xxiv. 55; Num. xii. 14; Ps. Ixviii. 26, 


2. 9'g My i 
5 Tr. Sopherim, VI. 3, enumerates six; the Masora, fifteen. 
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introduced in the early Talmudic writings. The Talmud 
alludes to different readings:! in seven places it provides for 
readings which did not stand in the text, and in five for not 
reading the text as it stood. It makes, that is, the critical dis- 
tinction between the Keri and the Kethib. The peculiar let- 
ters, which are alluded to even as early as the Talmud, seem 
originally to have had a critical significance.2. The rabbis of 
the Talmud are aware of the ambiguity which arises from the 
fact that they have no way of giving expression in writing to 
the vocal difference of words with like consonants. They can 
only say, for instance, that Dyaw, and not Dyaw, is to be pro- 
nounced, and then leave it to the reader to conjecture, in the 
light of this indefinite warning, whether they intend or not to 
point out the difference between schebuaim and schib’im.? 

To attempt to vindicate the perfect accuracy of the text as 
formed in the Talmudic era, and this after having discovered 
that the Masoretic version must be accepted for lack of other 
texts with which to compare it as the only MS. authority for 
the earlier form, would be to go beyond the Talmudists them- 
selves. The Masoretic text is undoubtedly, within certain 
very narrow limits, precisely that upon which the Talmudic 
authors from the second to the ninth centuries determined; 
and the grounds of their determination were undoubtedly only 
in small measure critical. But when we inquire further, How 
far is the text which was fixed during the Talmudic era that 
which the books had, when after the Exile they were through 
several centuries undergoing the process of collection and can- 
onizing? only the most general answer can be given with con- 
fidence. ‘The substantial agreement of the standard text (so 
far as we can speak of such a standard text) of the Talmudic 
era with the post-Exilian may fairly be affirmed. As Wellhausen 
asserts,‘ the translations of Aquila, Theodotion, and Symmachus, 
the Peshito, the Targums, and the Vulgate, as well as the Mishna 
and Gemara, presuppose the official text in a form similar to the 
Masoretic. The fact that the different orthography of different 
scribes, and the different uses and forms of the divine name, as 


1 Tr. Sota, V. 5, and Joma, f. 21,c.2. Quid est, quod scriptum exstat (Hag. 
i. 8) JDDN), et nos legimus 7I35DN) ? 

2 See De Wette-Schrader, Hinl. in das A. T., p. 210. 

8 Compare the words of Jerome on Isa. xxxviii. 10 f.: ‘‘ Media vocalis litera 
Vau si ponatur inter duas Samech, legitur sus et appellatur equus, si Jod, legitur 
sis et hirundo dicitur’”’ (15). 

4 In Bleek’s Einl. in das A. T., p. 623, 
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well as the variations of parallel passages, have been on the 
whole so accurately preserved through so many centuries, is 
further evidence of the same truth. This regular repetition of 
the idiosyncrasies of authors and scribes is related to the gen- 
eral carefulness of those who prepared the way for the work of 
the Talmudic era, somewhat in the same manner in which the 
repetition of irregular spaces in the middle of a verse, or of 
letters of extraordinary size or shape, stands related to the 
general carefulness of those who prepared the Masoretic text. 

But we can no more properly carry back this care and zeal 
for the propagation of a pure text of Sacred Scripture from the 
Talmudic era to the time of Ezra, than we can ascribe the fix- 
ing of the Canon to this ancient worthy and his contemporaries.1 
Neither can we conclude from this care and zeal, that, if we had 
more abundant material for comparison, we should find an in- 
creasing harmony of witnesses concerning the so-called original 
text. If, by an original text of the Old Testament, we should 
mean such a form of writing the consonants, and such a tradi- 
tion of vocalizing them as prevailed during the pre-Talmudic 
era, we have no means of reaching it for all passages, either 
with much certainty or in considerable detail. In general, the 
farther back we go, the greater the uncertainty. The Masoretic 
text is in itself very uniform, and doubtless represents with 
much fidelity the text of the second century,—the beginning 
of the Talmudic era. But we find all the witnesses which we 
have for this and the preceding time far from showing the 
same uniformity. The oldest of them, viz., the LXX. and 
the Samaritan Pentateuch, vary most from the Masoretic text; 
the three Greek translations of Aquila, Theodotion, and Sym- 
machus, are not concordant; the Syriac, when independent of 
the LX X., often seems to be the translation of another form 
of the Hebrew; the Targums of Onkelos and Jonathan show 
certain —for the most part unimportant — variations. 

The testimony which the LXX. offer concerning the satis- 
factory condition of our Hebrew text is exceedingly important ; 
but it is as multiform, disputable, and apparently diverse, as it is 
important. The truth is, that the fundamental questions as to 
the general relation of this Greek translation to the original 
text are as yet in debate, and greatly need detailed investiga- 


1 See Geiger, p. 97: ‘‘Die spitere ausserordentliche Sorgfalt fiir die Rein- 
haltung des Bibeltextes darf uns nicht zu einem Riickschlusse auf die friiheren 
Zeiten verleiten.”’ 
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tion. In spite of the very circumstantial story which Aristeas 
tells of the translation of the Hebrew Scriptures into Greek 
by seventy-two venerable Jews, who were sent to Alexandria by 
the high-priest Eleazer in response to the request of Ptolemy 
Second,! we know little of the origin of the LXX. The corre- 
spondence which this author gives between these high contract- 
ing parties is a manifest falsification. The general facts, that this 
translation began in Alexandria in the reign of this Ptolemy 
(2835-246 B.C.); and that it began, not as the result of religious 
activity on the part of the Jews, nor of a desire to possess 
accurate MSS. for the synagogue-service, but rather as a result 
of literary activity on the part of a king that he might adorn 
his library with distinguished books, — may be admitted. In 
the opinion of Wellhausen,? the oral translation into Greek of 
the Hebrew text was the original and sufficient instrument for 
the services of the synagogue in Egypt; just as the same text 
was read into Aramaic in the synagogues of Palestine. The 
written translation was, then, first naturalized, so to speak, for 
private use, and afterward introduced into the public services. 
Its Greek, which necessarily seemed barbaric to men who used 
the literary Greek of the day, suited better the Hellenizing 
Jews. 

That several hands worked upon the translation of the Greek 
Pentateuch, has been argued by Ewald from the very name, 
Septuagint, which seems undoubtedly to have been in existence 
and applied to this translation previous to the story of Aristeas.3 
How far the present text evinces this difference, is a disputed 
question, and one —like so many others concerning the LX X.— 
needing further investigation. The translation of the other 
portions of the Hebrew Scriptures, when they followed, seems 
also to have been of the nature of a private literary enterprise. 
Both the history and an inspection of the text—so far as the 
latter can be conducted with confidence — convince us that the 
Greek text of the different books is the work of a number of 
translators. Certain “family similarities” are said, however, 
to belong to the older “ strata” of the Canon; as may be seen 
by comparing Samuel and Kings with Chronicles, Isaiah and 
Jeremiah with Daniel. Of the Hagiographa, Chronicles, Can- 
ticles, and. Ecclesiastes have an aspect of anxious endeavor to 


1 Compare Josephus, Ant. praef., § 3. 2 Thid., p. 575. 
8 See Frankel, Ueber den Einfluss der palastinische Exegese auf die alexan- 
drinische Hermeneutik, p. 110 f. 
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reproduce the exact words of the original text; but Ezra, Es- 
ther, and Daniel show a free handling of it, with numerous 
additions. Whether, indeed, we have any true text of the 
LXX. for Daniel, is a matter of debate. The translation of dif- 
ferent parts of the Pentateuch seems to be unequal. On the 
whole, however, the Pentateuch of the LXX. is marked by 
literalness, lack of acquaintance with the original language of 
Scripture, and a certain inability to distinguish between anthro- 
pomorphic figures of speech and exact definition. 

It is difficult — and hitherto it has been impossible — to con- 
ceive with confidence how the different elements which might 
produce the manifold variations between the LXX. and the 
Hebrew text could have originated and been combined. The 
only certain result is the conclusion that various elements, 
the origin of which is obscure, have combined in proportions 
and ways which we cannot accurately describe. Something is 
due, without doubt, to very considerable differences between the 
present Hebrew text and the texts from which that of the LXX. 
was constructed ; something to ignorance of the Hebrew, which 
in some cases amounts to utter helplessness in the presence of 
the task of real translation; something to idiosyncrasies of de- 
sign and ability in the different translators; something to the 
adapting of the Greek text to suit Greek thought or individual 
preference ; something to such subsequent changes of both the 
Greek and Hebrew texts as have tended in some places to bring 
the two together, and in others more widely to separate them ; 
something, finally, to the influence of different theories of inter- 
pretation. The nature of the text which formed the basis for 
this translation, and the relation of that text, as determinable. 
through an examination of the LXX., to our present Hebrew 
text, are the questions of main importance to our subject. But 
unfortunately they are questions which do not as yet admit of 
a satisfactory answer. The opinion that the Pentateuch of the 
LXX. is from a Chaldaic version goes back to Rabbi Azariah De 
Rossi! According to Frankel,? this author did not hold, as 
Gesenius supposed, that the Alexandrine Jews, out of hate 
toward the Palestinian, deliberately adopted the Samaritan 
text; nor that the Aramaic copy of the Pentateuch was con- 
structed independently of the Hebrew: but that the Septuagint 


1 Berlin ed. of Kings, 1794. 
2 See Ueber den Einfluss, etc., pp. 33 ff.; and compare Geiger, Urschrift und 
Uebersetzungen der Bibel, pp. 15 ff. 
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was from a Chaldaic translation which had been in use even 
before the time of Ezra, was inaccurate, periphrastic, and full of 
alterations; and that the Greek, although originally a good 
translation, had been corrupted by the later Alexandrine Jews. 
The supposition of an intermediate Chaldaic text between the 
Hebrew and the LXX. is superfluous, and may be rejected. 
The changes which must be accounted for were more likely to 
occur in the Greek than in the Aramaic, which is more closely 
allied to the Hebrew. In some of the differences from the He- 
brew, the Samaritan text agrees with the LXX., and certain of 
the very mistakes of the LXX. plainly spring from misunder- 
standing the Hebrew itself. It is calculated that in about 
one thousand places the LXX. differ from the Hebrew, and 
accord with the Samaritan Pentateuch; that about the same 
number of reverse cases occur; while in certain other cases the 
LXX. stand entirely alone. The relation of the Masoretic text 
to that of the LXX. seems to be different in different books. 
There are reasons, for instance, for supposing that a peculiar 
recension must have been the basis of the text of Jeremiah; 
while, in the judgment of Gesenius, the Masoretic text of Isaiah 
explains that of the LXX.; and, according to Thenius, the 
latter text of Samuel is much preferable to the former.! 
Among the Hellenistic Jews in Christ’s time, the Septuagint 
had taken the place of the original text for both public and 
private reading: from it many of the New-Testament writers 
quote for the most part, especially Mark and Paul.2 The gen- 
eral enmity which the Jews both incurred and exhibited after 
the destruction of Jerusalem by Titus, and that particular 
enmity toward Christianity which is referred to in the writings 
of Justin and Irenaeus, operated to lessen their confidence in 
the LXX. This enmity also operated to produce a re-action in 
favor of a restricted Canon and a more careful protection and 
promulgation of the Hebrew text. The translations of Aquila, 
Theodotion, and Symmachus are witnesses to this re-action. 
The date of the origin of the Samaritan Pentateuch and the 
1 See his Kurzgef. exeg. Handbuch, XXVIII. f. Robertson Smith presents in 
clear and skilful manner several instances — for the most part taken from the 
Books of Samuel —in which the text used by the LXX. was plainly preferable to 
the Masoretic (see The Old Testament in the Jewish Church, p. 88 f. and p. 125 f.). 
It is perhaps to be regretted that the author has not called attention more clearly 
to the peculiarities of these books in the LXX., and that he has not presented the 
considerations on the other side which make his views on this subject so uncertain, 


if they do not quite disprove them. 
2 See Kautzsch, De Veteris Testamenti locis, etc. 
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occasion of its reception are unknown. There seem, however, 
to be sufficient grounds for assigning it to the time of the build- 
ing of the Samaritan temple and the establishment of the Sa- 
maritans as a separate religious sect. The objections to the 
view that it reaches back to the separation of the kingdom are 
insuperable. Modern investigation 1 of the character of the Sa- 
maritan Pentateuch has shown that its text is quite uncritical, 
and that its variant readings arise almost wholly from merely 
grammatical corrections and conjectures, grammatical and his- 
torical glosses, changes and additions from parallel passages, 
and from the peculiar speech and theological and hermeneutical 
views of the Samaritans. 

If we take the Aramaic versions also into the account, the 
Peshito and the Targums, we receive additional indirect and 
doubtful but corroborative evidence for the general conclusion, 
made sufficiently sure by the Septuagint and the Samaritan 
Pentateuch. A process of change, not wholly checked by the 
Talmudic care which belongs to the centuries after Christ, went 
on during the centuries preceding. The early treatment of the 
text was not so scrupulous; the limits of change cannot be 
so nearly defined. Even by a comparison of all the different 
translations with the Masoretic text and by free but cautious 
conjecture, we have no means of reaching a conclusion as to 
what in details was the standard text of the time following that 
of Ezra. We cannot, indeed, trust the individual conjectures 
of Geiger? and other similar critics; but we can scarcely main- 
tain a general opinion different from theirs. When the transla- 
tions of the LX X. and the Samaritan Pentateuch were made, 
the Hebrew text was unfixed, and differed rather widely from 
the present Masoretic text. And yet these very translations 
prove the substantial accord of the latter with the former. A 
long course of perpetual growth and re-adaptation has had its 
effect upon both the Hebrew text and the work of translation. 
This is true, even if we regard the original text in each instance 
as that which the book had reached during what we may call 
the post-Exilian era. 

But if we go back of the Masoretic, the Talmudic, and the 
post-Exilian eras, and inquire, in the case of those books whose 


1 De Pentateuchi Samaritani origine, ete., Gesenius, Halle, 1815; Kohn, De 
Pentat. Samaritano, etc., Leipz. and Vratisl., 1865; De Wette-Schrader, Einl. in 
das A. T., p. 202 f. 

2 Ibid., p. 99 f. 
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origin speedily follows or even antedates the time of Ezra, what 
was the condition of their text, we have no means but the inter- 
nal criticism of these writings themselves for answering this 
question. The question, indeed, soon becomes a question of 
Opinion as to the composition and authorship of the books. We 
have already seen how complex and long-continued a growth 
was the composition of some of these books. Their text, there- 
fore, changed with the additions, emendations, and redactions 
to which they were themselves subject. But enough has al- 
ready been said for our purpose upon the question of construc- 
tion; and, indeed, until a writing is in some real sense regarded 
and treated as a substantially finished product, we cannot prop- 
erly speak of its teat. 

We should be warranted in assuming from what we know 
of all ancient writings, that many changes of orthography and 
transcription both preceded and accompanied the formation 
of the traditional Hebrew text. In detecting and illustrating 
these changes, we are obliged from lack of other evidence to 
resort much to analogy and conjecture. In the comparisons. 
necessary to such conjecture, the oldest of all the available in-- 
scriptions — viz., that of the Moabite king Mesha in the ninth: 
century B.C. —is of great value. It appears that the Hebrews. 
used the same ancient Semitic alphabet which was, with shght 
differences, in use among surrounding nations from the Tigris 
to the Nile, and which had its historical centre, if not its origin, 
in Syria. Its oldest form most resembles the Greek alpha- 
bet. From the sixth and fifth centuries B.C. downward, it 
underwent an Aramaic development, which could no more be 
escaped by the Jews in the case of their writing than in that 
of their speech. These changes began to be felt after the Exile, 
and are not to be regarded as improvised by Ezra and his con- 
temporaries; since the Samaritans seem to have received their 
Pentateuch (400 B.C. [?]) in the unchanged older character. 
The formation of the Kethib, or official written text so far as 
the consonants are concerned, implies a process of change: the 
growth of the Keri, or traditional way of pronouncing these 
words, implies the same. But especially must we admit the 
fact that the differences between the Kethib and the Keri can- 
not be explained wholly by simple variations in the way of 
pronouncing which grew up after the Kethib was fixed, but. 


1 So Wellhausen in Bleek, Einl., pp. 626-643, where find an account of the liter- 
ature on Semitic Paleography. Compare De Wette-Schrader, pp. 184-240. 
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must rather be due to more original differences both in Kethib 
and in the traditional oral Keri. . 

A few words as to the different sources and classes of errors 
in the Hebrew text will suffice. The sources of error are all 
such as are now well known to the science of paleography. They 
include errors of sight, extending to single letters (where one 
letter is mistaken for another, as 3 for 5, or 3 for 3, or ) for :; 
or where two letters are transposed, as when the -Snw— Sham- 
lai in margin — of Ezra ii. 46 is written -pbw — Salmai— Neh. 
vii. 48), or to entire words transposed (as seems to be the case 
in Neh. vii. 73 and Ezra i. 70), or to entire sentences trans- 
posed (as the case may be argued from a comparison of 1 Chron. 
xvi. 50-32, and Ps. xevi. 9-11), or to letters, words, and sen- 
tences omitted through confusion. Errors of memory are sup- 
posable, as in the instance of Isa. lxili. 16. It is scarcely neces- 
sary to allude to the probability of marginal notes, which are 
themselves often misunderstandings, creeping into the text. In 
certain places the “senselessness ’ or inappropriateness of the 
authorized text indicates undoubted errors of transcription. 
In such cases we are invited to resort to cautious conjectural 
emendation ; for instance, in Exod. xvii. 16, where the 02 of 
the Masoretic text is conjecturally a corruption for 0] (banner) 
instead of an archaic form of 893 (throne); and 2 Sam. xxiii. 8, 
where n3v3 3% (translated in our version “that sat in the 
gate”) is corrupted from the proper name given (1 Chron. xxvii. 
2) oy2v by the scribe being turned aside from the transcrip- 
tion of this name to repeat the last two letters of a word in the 
preceding verse. 

More important still are the so-called “tendency” changes. 
Certain euphemisms appear in the Keri to take the place of 
offensive or objectionable expressions.1. Among such euphem- 
isms Vatke pointed out the correction of the name Baal (lord), 
which was anciently applied to Jehovah, as we learn from Hos. 
ii. 16 f., and from many proper names. Thus the Jerubbaal of 
Judg. vi. 32 is interpreted to mean, “ Let Baal contend;” and 
the name is changed, 2 Sam. xi. 21, into Jerubbesheth. A 
similar change through dislike of the name Baal has been 
made in the case of the names Ish-bosheth and Mephi-bosheth. | 
Thus the Meri-baal of 1 Chron. ix. 40 is the conjectural source 
of Mephi-baal, which is changed into Mephi-bosheth. By a 


1 These have been pointed out in detail by Geiger, who, however, has greatly 
overworked the application of the principle. 
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reverse process the name of David’s son, which is written 
Beel-jada (1 Chron. xiv. 7), is given as El-jada (2 Sam. v. 16). 
Now, the fact that the earlier form is sometimes found in the 
later books, and in the LXX., while the euphemisms appear in 
the earlier books, shows that these alterations of scribes are 
not older than the third century B.C. Similar influences 
worked upon the mind of the scribe who changed the name 
Bethel to Bethaven,—house of nothingness or idols, instead 
of house of God.! Other instances of an effect upon the text 
from the dislike of idols and their surroundings may be seen 
in the change by the later Jews of the word nayn, — sacred 
stone-images which served also as altars, but which were re- 
garded as objectionable, although they appear in Genesis as 
used by the patriarchs, and were often consecrated to the ser- 
vice of Jehovah,?— into nai, or altar. Among these “tend- 
ency”’ changes of the text, those which concern the divine 
names are especially interesting, and are discussed by Geiger ? 
at great length, and with a great amount of learning. 

On the basis of those traditional accounts from the Talmud, 
to which reference has already been made, the same author?# 
thinks himself able to detect other variations of text which 
must have existed in the Palestinian MSS. In Gen. xxii. 18, 
for instance, the original text must, according to Geiger, have 
read, “Then he lifted up his eyes and saw, and there was 
another ram” (nx nx Sx); but this indirect designation of 
Isaac as a sacrificial lamb was offensive, and yn» was changed 
to tnx (one ram), as the Samaritan text and the LXX. (és) 
must have read it;® then again the 4 was changed back to 4, 
and, the word being differently punctuated, the reading became 
“he looked behind him.” 

The direct proofs that the treatment of the text was espe- 
cially free in the case of those books which were most worked 
over before the closing of the Canon and the accumulation of 
reverence in the minds of the scribes for the exact wording 
of the sacred writings, are not altogether wanting. When the 

1 Compare Hos. iv. 15, and Amos v. 5. 

2 See Deut. xvi. 21 f., and Hos. iii.4. That the former is the original reading 
_ in 1 Kings xvi. 32, seems evident from 2 Kings iii. 2, and from the fact that 0), 
‘he set up,’”’ does not well apply to an altar. See also Gen. xxxiii. 20. In simi- 
lar manner the substitution of NOW’, ‘‘ the sin,’’ of Samaria, for NW, the Ashera 
(or wooden pillars which were set up in the grove near where the idol was wor- 
shipped), may be conjectured to have taken place (Amos viii. 14). 


8 See Urschrift und Uebersetzungen der Bibel, p. 261 f. 4 Thid., p. 244 f. 
5 So also the Targums, Peshito, and a number of Hebrew MSS. : 
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writing copied was very ancient, and existed without the name 
of an author attached, the copyist or collector might allow 
himself considerable lberty in improving it to suit his own 
ideas, and might even introduce material from other sources. 
The results reached by such free handling may be estimated 
by comparing Ps. xiv. and liii., xl. 14 f. and Ilxx., eviii. and 
lvii. 7-11; Ps. xviii., and 2 Sam. xxii.; Ps. ev., and 1’ Chrom 
xvi. 8-22; Ps. xevi., and 1 Chron. xvi. 23-33; Isa. xxxvii. and 
XXxviil. with 2 Kings xviii. and xix. 

When, however, we turn our attention from the Old Testa- 
ment to the New, and consider the general conclusions to be 
derived from the condition of the text respecting the origin 
and nature of Sacred Scripture, we find much more abundant 
means in. MS. authority for confirming the position already 
taken. The phenomena of variation in the MSS. of the New 
Testament are so well known, that they need only the briefest 
discussion in this connection. Respecting the condition of its 
text as early as the fourth century, we can decide all important 
principles by inspection, and have little need to resort to con- 
jecture. Preceding this time, the analogies and indirect tes- 
timonies are so clear as to guide us to a tolerable degree of 
certainty. 

The autograph copies of the New-Testament writings had 
apparently perished without remnant or trace before the indi- 
vidual books had come to be received as of canonical value. 
The earliest defenders of the faith against heretics make no 
appeal to any text at first hand which could be used in the 
settlement of disputed passages.!. Through use and transcrip- — 
tion the first MSS. were doubtless soon destroyed; for it is 
probable, that, in the very congregations which were the posses- 
sors of these priceless treasures, no considerable value was placed 
upon the autograph copy, and a new and clean transcript might 
readily be accepted in its place. Nor are we to suppose that 
their first readers regarded them with any such critical curi- | 
osity, scrutiny, and care, as we should be inclined to bestow.? — 
And, furthermore, if we had copies at first hand of these origi- | 
nals, or even the originals themselves, we should probably not — 
then be assured of perfect diplomatic certainty. For even an 
apostle, or his amanuensis, might make a mistake in writing: — 


e 
1The meaning of the Authenticae Literae of Tertullian, De praes. haeret., c. 
36, is doubtful. 
2 See Reuss, Geschichte der heiligen Schriften N. T., II. p. 87 f. 
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the very first copy would be lable to any one of all the forms 
of error which belong to the construction of ancient transcripts. 
It is certain that variations meet us as soon as we have any 
opportunity to compare scripture in MS. with scripture cited, or 
two citations of the same passage by different authors. Indeed, 
the corruptions of text appear to have been in full bloom a cen- 
tury or two before the oldest extant MSS.! 

Concerning the purity of the text as transmitted to us, the 
nature of its corruptions, and the fixing of that conjectural 
original, to find which is the utmost hmit of our effort, — 
three classes of witnesses may be sought; viz., the MSS, the 
ancient translations, and the citations of the earlier Church 
Fathers. Of these three, the MSS. are, of course, the chief 
reliance. The adjustment of the different classes of evidence, 
it is the work of a special and subtile science to decide. It is 
by no means the case, that, with all the recent pains-taking and 
critical exploration of the text of the New Testament in its 
various sources, little remains to be done. The critical consider- 
ation of the citations in the Church Fathers is still largely to 
be accomplished; the text of the ancient translations is in an 
unsatisfactory condition; many Greek MSS. of more or less 
value are not as yet carefully collated. Still “enough is al- 
ready known,” say Westcott and Hort,? “to enable us to judge 
with reasonable certainty as to the proportional amount of val- 
uable evidence likely to be buried in copies (cursive) as yet 
uncollated.” 

The very nature of the early MSS. of the Scriptures is such 
as to rebuke undue attachment to the outward and perishable. 
In the time of the New Testament their substance was occasion- 
ally of parchment (see 2 Tim. iv. 18, 7a BiBAta partora Tas pep 
Bpévas), but usually of the cheaper material made from the 
papyrus of Egypt (xdprns, see 2 John 12, and compare Tob. vii. 
18). From the fourth century onward there was an increas- 
ing use of parchment. The first traces of the use of paper 
made from cotton are said to be found in the ninth century: 
in the thirteenth, linen paper came into use. Of the earliest 
papyrus copies of New-Testament writings, not one is known 
to exist. The earliest MSS. extant are all written on parch- 
ment, and consist of four, five, six, or eight leaves, laid within 


1 See previous chapter for proofs as to the freedom with which the early text 
of the New Testament was treated in citation and in transcript. 
2 Vol. ii. p. 77. 
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one another, or fastened together in folio, quarto, or smaller 
form. As to the perishableness of ancient books, Jerome ! tells 
us that the library of Pamphilus of Caesarea was within a 
single century fallen so into decay that the work of copying 
it upon skins was undertaken.2 The eternal Word was com- 
mitted to the world as faultily written with poor ink upon 
decaying papyrus: the Scripture which this Word made sacred, 
began at once a process of corruption, such as forever to 
prevent us from identifying the certainty of the truth itself 
with the diplomatically uncertain words in which we have 
received it. 

As in the case of the Old Testament, so in that of the 
New, the text, as dependent upon divisions and punctuation, is 
especially uncertain. The letters called “uncial ’’? were alone 
in use until into the ninth century: the cursive letters came into 
customary use in the tenth. Although marks of punctuation 
are mentioned among the Greeks as early as Aristotle, and 
traces of them among the Romans are found in Cicero, we are 
not to suppose that they were habitually used by the authors 
of the New Testament. These authors did not punctuate or 
divide the words. Some of the oldest MSS. of the New Testa- 
ment, as, e. g., the Codex Vaticanus, have scarcely any of these 
means for determining the sense. Accordingly we find disputes 
among the early Church Fathers as to the right reading when 
it is dependent upon punctuation; and no means are at hand in 
the form of MS. authority to settle such disputes. Thus Irenae- 
us, Tertullian, and Clement of Alexandria, connect the 6 yéyovey 
of John i. 3 with the following clause, and read, “ What has 
been made was in him life;” or, ** What has been made in him 
was life.” And this division of clauses was subsequently re- 
jected, not on the ground of external authority, but because 
the Macedonians had used the passage to prove that the Holy 
Ghost was a creation of the Son.4 That the need of fixing 
certain divisions between words was early felt, and in a measure 


1 See De viris illustr., ec. 3 and 113. 

2 The great work of Bernard de Montfaucon — Palaeographia Graeca, Paris, 
1708 — still remains the best authority on the subject of Greek MSS.: see Scrivener. 
Introduction to the Criticism of the New Testament, pp. 21 ff.; and Bleek, Einl, in 
das N. T., pp. 803-826. More recent, Gardthausen, Griech. Palaeographie, 1879. 

3 A term as old, indeed, as Jerome, but used then to designate especially large 
letters in the finer MSS., and not to distinguish a style of writing: see Praef. in 
Job, *anecialibus, ut wate aiunt, lite is;’’? but Scrivener (p. 28, note) favors aes 
conjectural emendation * initialibus.’ 

4 For other examples, see Reuss, Ibid., II. p. 108. 
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met, we may illustrate by the way in which certain codices 
(Alex. and Cantabr.) place a point after the ovdé & of John i. 3, 
although they are in general written continuously. Soon after 
the middle of the fifth century (458 or 462), Euthalius, a dea- 
con in Alexandria, prepared and dedicated to his bishop an 
edition of the Epistles of Paul, which he arranged in lines of 
such length as could be read somewhat rhythmically in a single 
breath (zpos evonuov dvéyvworw) ; afterwards the Acts and Catholic 
Epistles were treated by him in the same way. Tregelles asserts 
that Euthalius treated the Gospels also in the same manner, and 
that he was not the originator of the method as applied to the 
New Testament: the assertions are, however, at best, doubtful.! 
This stichometric form of writing Scripture found much favor 
even outside of Egypt, and some of the oldest MSS. are in this 
form. To save room, the separation of the. lines was subse- 
quently made by a point or an enlarged letter. This division 
in MSS. so prepared sufficed for interpunctuation: in those not 
stichometrically arranged, other means were resorted to. In 
some, a cross; in others, two points, one above the other; in 
others, points like our comma,—are employed. Some adopt 
the form which was probably in use among Greek grammarians, 
and place a point above with the value of a period, in the 
middle with the value of our colon, below with the value of 
ourcomma. The more developed form of our present punctu- 
ation dates from the beginning of the sixteenth century: the 
separation of words by a space or a point came into general use 
in the ninth century. 

The accentuation of the Greek words, although the present 
system is attributed to Aristophanes of Byzantium (200 B.C.), 
was not in general use when even the oldest MSS. of the New 
_ Testament were composed. Euthalius added accents to his sti- 
chometric edition of the Acts and Catholic Epistles. The writ-. 
ers of the New Testament probably did not make use either of 
the rough breathing or of the iota subscript or postscript. The 
prevalent use of breathings and accents belongs to the ninth 
century.” 

Whether the authors of the New Testament made sections 
of their writing, by new lines or brief spaces between, we have 


1 Compare Reuss, Geschichte der heil. Schriften N. T., p. 109 ; and Bleek, Einl. 
in das N, T., 791 f. 

2 Among the oldest MSS., D and E of the Pauline Epistles, and E, K, L, M, of 
the Gospels, have accents and breathings. 
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no means of knowing: such sections, if they existed, were not 
deemed of enough importance to be preserved in the traditional 
text. Tertullian! several times alludes to chapters in a New- 
Testament writing. The remark of Dionysiis,? that some be- 
fore him had considered the Apocalypse chapter by chapter (xa® 
exaorov kepaAaov), is of doubtful meaning: it may refer to merely 
ideal divisions, as De Wette, Reuss, and Tregelles suppose, 
or to sections in some MSS., as Bleek is inclined to believe. 
Chapters (xefdéAua) much smaller than ours, of which Matthew 
contained 355, Mark 2384, Luke 342, John 231,? were in wide use 
very early. Whether the enumeration of these xepddraa is to 
be ascribed to Ammonius in preparation for his harmony, or to 
Eusebius, is undeterminable. A division of the Gospels into 
larger sections, called tizAo., — probably because it was common 
to prefix a title to each as a designation of its contents, — 
originated not earlier than the fifth century; the time and 
manner of its origin are unknown. Of such ritAn Suidas gives 
to Matthew 68, to Mark 48, to Luke 83, to John 18. Among 
the Latins they were called breves, and the lists of their con- 
tents breviaria. ‘The present division of chapters originated in 
the thirteenth century, and is probably to be ascribed to Ste- 
phen Langton, Archbishop of Canterbury (7 1228), who intro- 
duced it into his Latin Postilles; that of verses is the work of 
Robert Stephens in 1551. 

The unauthoritative character of all these helps to interpre- 
tation — accents, punctuation, breathing, iota subscript or post- 
script, divisions of words, chapters, and other sections, ete. — 
scarcely needs in these days to be asserted. But it is a truth 
for the thoughtful to consider, that, from the very first-hand 
copies of the authors through all the subsequent changes, the 
call has necessarily been upon the hearer of Sacred Scripture, 
— to take heed how he hear. The very style of writing and 
propagating this Scripture evokes and demands activity in 
judgment for reception and understanding on the hearer’s part. 
The word is not fixed in words alone, but conveyed by a facile 
and plastic art which involves the participation of several hands 
and minds. The hearer and the scribe have always had some 
share with the author of biblical writings in determining the 


1 Ad uxor. II. 2, ‘De illo capitulo sibi blandiuntur primae ad Corinthios, ubi 
scriptum est, etc.:’’ compare De monog., 11, and De carne Christi, 19. 

2 Eusebius, Hist. Eccl., VII. 25. 

8 So Caesarius, Dial. 1, resp. 39; and Epiphanius, Ancor. 50, p. 54. 
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precise form of the words. In some real sense of the declara- 
tion it is true, that the present diplomatic form of the Bible in- 
volves the co-operation of a community of souls inspired with a 
common impulse of religious thought and feeling. 

The amount of the resources in MSS. which can be made 
satisfactorily available for a criticism of the text is not to be 
estimated by counting the number of uncials and cursives. Of 
the latter, Scrivener asserts (p. 73) that “the long list of the 
cursives is but a snare and a delusion.” Of the uncials, the 
same author states the number to be as follows: in the Gospels, 
fifty-six, which are for the most part fragments of inconsider- 
able length; in the Acts, fourteen; in the Catholic Epistles, 
six; in the Pauline, fifteen (many of them fragments); and in 
the Apocalypse, only five. A more recent and full statement, 
made on the authority of Dr. Ezra Abbot, in the Introduction 
to the American edition of Westcott and Hort, increases the 
number of uncials to sixty-one of the Gospels, fifteen of the 
Acts, seven of the Catholic, and twenty of the Pauline Epis- 
tles. The whole number of distinct uncials (not including lec- 
tionaries) is given at eighty-three. Of these codices, 8, A, B,C, 
for their critical value, and D for its many strange and sugges- 
tive deviations from the other authorities, are our main reliance. 
The variations of reading to which all the MSS. introduce us 
are innumerable: they were computed at the time of Mill as 
thirty thousand, and are now, says Scrivener, “at least fourfold 
that quantity.” That the essential doctrine and testimony to 
the facts of Sacred Scripture are not affected by the phenom- 
ena of variation in its text, is both to be claimed and to be 
conceded. It would not be correct, however, to represent 
these phenomena as trifling in importance, or affecting only the 
unimportant minutiae of verbal form. The phenomena them- 
selves are of such nature as to raise, and also in part to answer, 
the questions: With what limits of diplomatic uncertainty has 
Sacred Scripture been given to us? and, What are we to infer 
from a consideration of these limits concerning its origin and 
nature ? | 

It is certain that the variations and corruptions of the text 
of the New Testament are in number so many, and in kind 
such, as belong to the very nature of the case. Of the more 
familiar of the phenomena, we need barely notice the follow- 
ing. Marginal notes have crept into the text through either 
the intentional manipulation or the carelessness of some scribe. 
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Such cases are perhaps 1 John v. 7; the «ixj found in some 
MSS. and versions of Matt. v. 22; the dvagiws of 1 Cor. xi. 
29, — probably intended to tone down the respective passages ; 
the py Kara odpKa . . . Kara rvedpa of Rom. viii. 1, an explanatory 
gloss on rots év XpicrG “Inood suggested from verse 4; and the 
TH GAnbeia, pn weiOcoOa of Gal. iii. 1, to explain the intent of a 
question and round off a sentence. From the Church Ordinal, 
Acts viii. 87 seems to have come, and the doxology of Matt. vi. 
13 from its ritual. Of slight variations in the order of words, 
mistakes of one word for another closely resembling it, of vari- 
ations in spelling, of the omission or insertion of words that 
little affect the sense, of differences of position for the Greek 
article, etc., etc., numberless instances are found. Of more 
importance are those interchanges of synonymous words which 
have been introduced in order to refine and modify according 
to the taste of the transcriber. The Codex Beza has 6ppérov 
for 6@$aApnov, Matt. ix. 29. The conflict of testimony between 
exoinoe and éxépdnoe, Matt. xxv. 16, originated in this manner: 
so also the more interesting question, whether we are to read 
duxavoovynv OF eAenuootvnv, Matt. vi. 1. 

Other errors have arisen from Homoioteleuton, when, two 
contiguous clauses ending with the same words, the eye of the 
scribe has wandered from the end of the former to the end 
of the latter so as to omit the intervening words. Of this we 
have examples in some MSS. of Luke xviii. 39, and 1 John 
ii. 23. Itacisms, or the confusion of vowels and diphthongs 
having the same or similar sound, may be accounted for either 
by the habit of writing from dictation, or by the corruption 
of the spelling through careless pronunciation. Thus are « and 
et, ac and «, in the earlier, and 7 and «, y, o. and v, and even o and 
w, 7 and «, in the later MSS.,— used almost promiscuously. 
According to the nature of the Greek language, such changes 
sometimes affect the grammatical form; as, e.g., eyee or eyerpar, 
Mark iii. 8, and Acts ili. 6; and xavxdo6ar 5) ob cvppepe, OF Kav- 
xacbau de? od, etc., 2 Cor. xii. 1. Ancient dialectic forms are 
changed into those in vogue in the age when the MS. was 
produced. A Greek idiom may be transformed into simpler 
language, or a Hebraism softened. The customary abbrevia- 
tion of words (least met with in the Cod. Vatican.) — such as 
6c for beds, xo for Kipios, wr for incods, xo for xpiords, rva for Tr LED, 
— might result in corruption of the text. Of such corruption 
the most important case is that of 1 Tim. ii. 16, where the 
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choice lies between ©C, an abbreviation of 6eés, and OC.! The 
interpolation into the text of introductory clauses or proper 
hames (such as cize d€ 6 xvpios, Luke vii. 81, and kat orpadels zpos 
Tous wabynras etre, Luke x. 22, and the frequent interpolation and 
changing position of the name ‘Incods), either from the margins 
of the MSS. or from the service-books, is also frequent.2 A 
sentence overlooked by the scribe on the first writing of the 
text might subsequently be written by him, or by some one else, 
upon the near margin, and then be copied into the wrong con- 
nection by some other hand making another text. In this way 
it may be conjectured that the clauses of Phil. i. 16, 17, came 
to be reversed. 

The scribal amending of the text, which has entered so 
largely into the Old Testament, has been a relatively small 
element in the New, and yet it is by no means wholly lacking. 
The corruptions of the text which have been wrought by 
changing the text of one Evangelist in order to assimilate it to 
that of another are extensive and troublesome: they tend to 
be more fundamental, and more to increase distrust of both 
text and scribe, than almost any other form of corruption.? 
Probable instances may be found in the interpolation of «is perd- 
voay into Matt. ix. 138, and Mark 11.17, from Luke v. 82; the 
citation wa tAnpwO7, Matt. xxvii. 35, borrowed from John xix. 
24, the entire verse, Mark xv. 28, which is introduced from 
Luke xxii. 87. So do many MSS. add Uvraye éricw pov carava. 
(Luke iv. 8) from Matt. iv. 10; and some repeat Luke vii. 10 
after Matt. vill. 13. Other corruptions have taken place through 
the scribes writing in the quotations from the Old Testament 
more fully than they were given by the authors of the New 
Testament themselves. Thus has the clause beginning éyyfe 
po. (Matt. xv. 8) been added in certain MSS.; so also the 
clauses, idcacdau . . . xapdiayv (Luke iv. 18), cai . . . rav Xexpov cov 
(Heb. ii. ©); and % BoAid. Kararo€evOnoerat (Heb. ah VAL pears Mavs 
desire to remove difficulties of harmony or interpretation has 


1 The former reading is authorized by some two hundred cursives and by the 
uncials D at third hand, K, L, and P. This authority is, however, of relatively 
light weight against ~, A (?), C at first hand, F, and G, and also against all the 
more important ancient versions, the Fathers, and the decisive considerations of 
internal criticism. Even Scrivener gives up the reading; although he is con- 
vinced, after at least a score of examinations of that MS., that it is favored by A. 

2 Instances of similar interpolations in the English Book of Common Prayer 
are given by Scrivener (p. 11 f.) and Burgon (The Last Twelve Verses of St. Mark’s 
Gospel vindicated, p. 215). 

3 See Reuss, Geschichte der heil. Schriften N. T., II. p. 96. 
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also resulted in certain cowardly and unfaithful omissions or 
substitutions. Of such omissions, the devreporpoérw in some MSS. 
of Luke vi. 1 has been regarded as a case; but the explanation 
of the origin of the word adopted by Westcott and Hort is 
perhaps preferable. More clear are the cases of the 76 papripioy 
of 1 Tim. ii. 6, and the viod Bapaxiov of Matt. xxiii. 35 (omitted 
in a few MSS., apparently because the scribe did not like to face - 
the fact of a lapsus memoriae). The change to rots rpodyrats 
from ‘Hoata 76 rpopyry in Mark i. 2, because this reading implies a 
mistake in the Evangelist, is an example of such a substitution. 
The number of deliberate falsifications of the text for dogmatic 
purposes is, in spite of the fact that the Catholic Church Fathers 
and the heretics were given to ready and frequent charges to 
this effect against one another, exceedingly small. The exain- 
ples with which these charges are supported arose for the most 
part, if not wholly, from critical blunders now familiar enough 
to the science of ancient MSS.!. The influence of dogmatic 
views upon the text is in certain cases, however, to be detected. 
For this reason it would seem that the “Iycod after the 76 rrvedpa 
of Acts xvi. 7 has fallen out of most of the cursives; and 
5 povoyerns vide has been changed to 6 povoyeryns Oeds (John i. 18). 
To the same influence are due the corruptions in the text of 
Matt. xix. 17. Of the examples which might be chosen to 
exhibit the power of sectional ecclesiastical authority over the 
text of the New Testament, that of 1 John v. 7 is the most con- 
spicuous. This reading, now universally rejected, probably 
entered the text as a pious gloss, and was widely retained in 
the Latin copies in Africa as a test of orthodoxy. Indeed, the 
utterly disingenuous part which dogmatic considerations have 
constantly played in the opposition to a critical purity of text 
for Sacred Scripture, may be abundantly illustrated from his- 
tory. Ecclesiastical bigotry and pious fears have hindered the 
attempt to revise and edit critically the favorite text of any 
particular time or locality. In the translation of the works of 
Origen he is made to say, after speaking of his critical labors, 
“In the copies of the New Testament, however, I have not 
thought that I could do it without danger.” Jerome foresees 
that he will be called by the hard names of falsarius and saeri- 
lequs for his work upon the Latin translation. In the Decree 
of Gelasius, the critical attempts of Lucianus and Hesychius 
are designated as falsified and apocryphal. 
1 See Reuss, Ibid., II. p. 96, 
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The limits of variation in the text of the New Testament, 
so far as we have adequate MS. authority, may be fixed with 
tolerable definiteness; that is to say, we may affirm, with the 
exception of many minor differences and certain more important 
ones of limited and specified number, what was the condition 
of this text in the fourth century after Christ. The two pas- 
sages of most considerable length, where the genuineness of 
the text may be disputed, are Mark xvi. 9-20, and John vii. 
63-vili. 11. Although the former passage has been defended 
most elaborately, and in the full light of modern criticism, by 
Scrivener and by Rev. J. W. Burgon in his “brilliant mono- 
graph,” ! we cannot advance a step beyond the confession that 
this text has come down to us so lacking in full support, so 
manifestly corrupted and suspected in very early times, and 
so under the shadow of difficulties of internal criticism, that we 
cannot have any firm confidence in its genuineness. As to 
the latter, Scrivener is forced to admit, that, “on all intelligent 
principles of mere criticism, the passage must needs be aban- 
doned.” 

In attempting to fix the limits of variation, which, as we 
may assert with a high degree of probability, have not been 
crossed in the period preceding the earliest MSS., we are more 
in uncertainty and doubt. The critical examination of our 
helps, viz., the citations of the Church Fathers and the ancient 
versions, must progress much farther in order to secure a satis- 
factory result. Certain unanswerable questions will always 
remain. The nature of the text of the Itala, for instance, is still 
an unsettled question. Are we to speak of different recensions 
of one Latin translation, one of which recensions is to be recog- 
nized as the Itala; or of different translations into Latin, one 
of which translations is the Itala? Nor are we quite certain. 
whether the Latin translation of the New Testament to which 
Tertullian refers, and which must even then have been some 
time in existence, since it is spoken of as in common use (77 
usum exiit), is the one customarily used by Tertullian himself. 
The differences which were observable in these old Latin MSS., 
regarded as a whole, could not have been due simply to the 
mistakes of scribes: the MSS. appear too readily separable into 
classes which seem to be formed with respect to their varia- 
tions according toa certain model. We must therefore assume 


1 The Last Twelve Verses of the Gospel according to St. Mark vindicated 
against Recent Objectors, and established. Oxford and London: 1871. _ 
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a number of recensions, if not of independent translations. 
At least thus much would seem demanded by the codices alia- 
rum regionum'and interpretum numerositas® of which Augus- 
tine speaks; if not by the complaint of Jerome, — tot sunt enim 
exemplaria pene quod codices.2 There must have been great 
diversity and uncertainty in the text of the various Latin MSS. 
The same condition of the text in general is witnessed to by 
the other more ancient versions. And when we recur to the 
earlier Greek MSS. themselves, and read them in the light of 
these more ancient helps, we are doubly convinced that a pro- 
cess of change preceded our most ancient direct means for 
determining the exact text, the precise limits of which we are 
unable to define. ‘The wide spread of Christianity, and the 
more and more frequent copying and translating of its Scrip- 
tures, would tend greatly to diversify their form; but the 
influence of the central churches, the fame of certain particular 
MSS. or libraries, and the local peculiarities of taste and style, 
would tend to secure classes of more uniform text. Thus did 
a process of extending change and recurring conformity to a 
type antedate our oldest copies,—a process which we have, 
with all our MSS. and citations and versions, only the very 
partial means of reproducing. How important a matter these 
peculiarities of local coloring might become, is notably illus- 
trated by Reuss in the case of 1 Cor. xv. 51, where the so-called 
Constantinopolitan family of MSS. has révres od KoysnOnodpcba, rav- 
tes 5€ dAXaynooucba; the Alexandrine, wavres pev korwnOyordpcba, od 
mavres O& adAaynodpeba; the Occidental, révres pev dvarrncdpeba, 
od mates d¢ G\AaynodpeOa,—a very considerable variation in the 
doctrine which the apostle is made to teach.* 

It must be confessed that the conclusions concerning the 
origin and nature of Sacred Scripture which can be derived 
from a study of the text of the Old and New Testaments, are 
almost wholly of negative character. The strong protest which 
the phenomena of the biblical text offer to every assumption of 
verbal inspiration and infallibility has already been pointed 
out. These phenomena confirm the impression that the written 
record and instrument of revelation has been made subject to 
all the forms of material weakness and human error which be- 

1 Con. Faustum, XI. 2. 2 De doctrina Christ., II. c. 12, 13, 14. 

8 Praef. in Ev. ad Damas. Compare Fritzsche, art. Vulgata, etc., in Herzog 
and Plitt; Bleek, Einl. in das N. T., p. 848 f.; Reuss, Geschichte der heil. Schriften 


N. T., p. 187 f.; and the writings of Ronsch. 
4 Compare Westcott and Hort, Appendix. 
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long to other written records. It has not been given or pre- 
served with diplomatic certainty ; it has not been providentially 
kept from mistake and corruption; it is not now possible to 
determine with more than a greater or less degree of probability 
the precise limits of details within which these mistakes and 
corruptions from the original writings may be confined. 

We must, then, receive the divine and imperishable Word, if 
at all, in the human and perishable clothing of words in which 
it has come down to us. That the general style and mode of 
this clothing of words itself bears the impress of the Divine 
Spirit as a spirit of revelation, we have already seen reasons to 
believe. But it is only within certain limits, and at most with 
a certain degree of assurance, that we can rely upon the precise 
text of the Old and New Testaments. These limits are happily 
such as to include a certainty concerning all the truths of reli- 
gion and morals, —the Word of God which is in the changing 
words of the record,—so far as they are dependent upon the 
text. They are such as to prevent any reasonable doubt con- 
cerning the same truths. 

It may perhaps be added, that the devout mind will discover, 
in the history of the construction and preservation of the bibli- 
cal text, not a few proofs of a certain providential care extended 
to the diplomatics of Sacred Scripture. This care has been 
exercised through the ordinary instrumentalities of papyrus and 
parchment MSS., printed books, industry and diligence of 
scribes, and especially the interest and uses of the Christian 
Church. But it cannot be forgotten, that, by as much as we 
piously augment in our estimation this element of Providence, 
by so much the more do we also emphasize our confession that 
the Spirit in providence, the Spirit of revelation, has not freed 
its sacred record and instrument from the frailties, changes, and 
errors which belong to all human works. 
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BotH the exegetical examination of the claims which the 
Bible makes for itself, and the critical examination of its vari- 
ous classes of phenomena, have now been accomplished in detail. 
In order to complete an inductive theory of Sacred Scripture, 
the work remains of summing up the results of previous ex- 
amination, and of uniting them into a more comprehensive and 
organic presentation of their truth. In this manner the entire 
circuit of sacred writings contained in both the Old Testament 
and the New—when considered as to all their direct and in- 
direct claims, and when tested by the judgment of modern 
science, history, and criticism—may be heard to answer for 
themselves. | 

Two classes of questions, the answers to which involve the 
results of all the previous research, may be made to cover the 
main points of the induction. Of these two classes of questions, 
one class concerns the relation of the conclusions of modern 
science, history, and criticism, to the claims, direct and indirect, 
of the Bible itself. Where no conflict appears between such 
conclusions and such claims, we may at once derive an infer- 
ence from the substantial coincidence of the two. But wher- 
ever a conflict of testimony has appeared, we need to review 
carefully both the exegetical evidence by which the biblical 
claims have been established, and also the evidence for the criti- 
cal conclusions. If, after this review of evidence, the appearance 
of conflict still persists, both the claims and the critical conclu- 
sions may be considered as proof that we need to regard the ori- 
gin and nature of the biblical writings from a new point of view. 
It would seem, then, that we cannot in all cases reconcile the 
claims of the biblical writers with the conclusions of criticism. 
We must remember, however, that so-called modern criticism is 
not infallible. Its more doubtful conclusions, its conjectures 


and speculations, form no warrant for rejecting such claims of 
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Sacred Scripture as have had the continuous testing and ap- 
proval of the moral and religious consciousness. For, while 
subjective considerations cannot, on matters of fact, reverse the 
conclusions of objective evidence, critical theories may often be 
refused the power to reverse traditional judgments on matters 
closely connected with ethical and religious truth. But, on the 
other hand, it may not infrequently happen that the critical 
conclusions require a modification or surrender of the biblical 
claims. 

The other class of questions, the answers to which are in- 
volved in an inductive theory of Sacred Scripture, concerns 
the manner in which we must synthetically construct all the 
results of the previous research. What, judging from the evi- 
dence already examined, may we conclude that the Bible is? 
This one comprehensive question naturally separates itself into 
the following three: first, What is the true inductive theory of 
the unity of the Bible? second, What is the nature of its so- 
called infallibility? third, What is the nature, and what are the 
proofs, of its so-called inspiration? Partial answers to these 
three questions have been involved in the previous exegetical, 
historical, and critical research. 

We consider, then, —in answer to the first of the two classes. 
of questions, —some of those points of coincidence or diver-- 
gence which have been seen to exist between the claims of the 
Bible and the conclusions of modern scientific and historical 
study. For the mind which accepts the religious teachings of 
Christ and the apostles, and the reality of an historic course 
of divine self-revelation, no theory of Sacred Scripture can be 
satisfactory which does not take the biblical claims into the 
account. But for the mind which understands the methods 
and results of the modern scientific study of the Bible, no the- 
ory can be satisfactory which does not employ certain of these 
methods, and accord with certain of these results. Do faith 
and science, then, irreconcilably differ as to the origin and 
nature of the Bible? And must we find our choice between 
an inductive statement which contradicts all the biblical claims, 
and a dogmatic statement which upholds those claims at the 
sacrifice of the most conclusive results of scientific study? An 
affirmative answer to these questions would place us in a dis- 
tressful dilemma. 

But the previous discussions have disclosed the right position 
for understanding the import of just such questions as those 
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proposed above. Considering together all the claims which the 
writers of the Bible make for any portion of its varied contents, 
we must conclude that some of the claims are modified or con- 
tradicted by modern research, while others of them are most 
amply confirmed. The inquiry becomes, then, of vital import: 
What, and what kind of claims, are modified or contradicted, 
and what confirmed ? 

In general, it may be affirmed that the claims of the Bible, 
direct or indirect, which can fairly be said to have been modified 
or contradicted by modern research, do not affect the substance 
of its own doctrine as to its own nature and origin. All the 
most important elements of all the claims, and all the claims 
which have most important bearing upon the authority with 
which the Bible teaches its distinctively ethical and religious 
truths, remain untouched by our previous critical conclusions. 

In general, also, it may be affirmed that the parsimony with 
which the sacred writings put forth all their claims is a valid 
argument for regarding favorably the claims which they do 
make most strongly. If the Bible had made for itself one tithe 
the claims which have been made for it, it would have involved 
all its authority in hopeless conflict with human reason and 
historico-critical research. In spite of this general parsimony, 
liowever, there are certain claims of the Bible which cannot be 
accepted as wholly valid in the sense in which they were in- 
tended. In rejecting these claims we do not reject the authori- 
ty of Sacred Scripture upon matters upon which it both claims 
und possesses the authority to teach. We may even save the 
more important claims by separating them from those which 
we are obliged in part to reject. Thus the validity of the more 
important claims stands all the more secure, because it is no 
longer liable to be involved in the fate of such claims as cannot 
bear the tests of science, history, and criticism. 

The Bible does not lay claim to historical science or historical 
criticism in the modern understanding of the words; it does not. 
directly claim any infallibility, or even extraordinary security 
against mistakes in historical composition. ‘The biblical histo- 
rians tell their story in a straightforward manner; using the 
best helps at their command, — whether of previously written 
documents, oral tradition, or the memory of living witnesses, — 
and handling their material with a freedom which savors as 
little as possible of any fear lest they might not be exact in 
every detail. In the mere fact that they are writers of such 
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history, the general claim to veracity and accuracy is, of course, 
implied. But this implied claim, in most cases, is not primarily 
a claim to be veracious and accurate historians; it certainly is 
not a claim to have composed their history in a manner which 
corresponds at all to the modern notions of accuracy. The 
biblical writers, on the contrary, show little or no comprehen- 
sion of the conditions which the modern notions impose upon 
the critical writer of history. They write, that is, so far as the 
strictly historical qualities of their work are concerned, with 
precisely the same notions of the nature of historical composi- 
tion as those which belonged to their contemporaries. The his- 
torians of the Old Testament do not think it incumbent upon 
themselves to subject the materials (written or oral) of their 
history to a process of critical examination. They are chiefly 
intent upon the arrangement and reproduction of these materi- 
als for a purpose which is at least semz-ethical and semz-religious. 
Thus they see no inconsistency, as Judged by their purpose, in 
placing two divergent traditions of one event side by side, or 
in combining them, without blending, into a single narrative. In 
many such cases, it is a decided help, instead of a hinderance, 
to our understanding of the history, that the biblical writers 
have preserved the traditions in their divergence rather than 
rejected either one wholly; it is also a help, that they have made 
no futile effort at a critical selection amongst the divergent 
details. How much richer and more certain, for instance, is, 
on this account, our knowledge of the history of Christ! The 
circle of traditions touching the history of Christ which is pre- 
served in the Synoptic Gospels is, indeed, a limited one; and 
at times we ardently wish that it could have been greatly en- 
larged. But such as it is, it is limited for the most part by an 
ethical and religious purpose: it is limited by the same kind of 
purpose which has been served ever since by this same circle 
of traditions. If the divine plan for the Christian Scriptures 
and the Christian Church provided that this limit should be so 
fixed, who could wish that the Evangelists, instead of recording 
in simple good faith what they found, had attempted to write 
critical lives of Jesus after the modern fashion? One of them, 
namely Luke, does indeed distinctly avow his purpose to make 
a sifting of his materials, to search diligently after the truth, 
and to give an orderly arrangement of what he finds to present. 
But the very fact that this Evangelist agrees so substantially 
with the other Synoptists in the picture which he presents of 
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Jesus should convince us how faithfully they all present the 
true picture as it had become stamped upon the memories, and 
was depicted in the preaching, of the eye-and-ear witnesses. 
And —to recur again to examples which might be taken from 
the Old Testament —we have no reason, in any claims which 
the writers themselves make, to attempt a defence of the histor- 
ical infallibility, or the extraordinary historical accuracy, of the 
Books of Kings and Chronicles. The witness of both these 
writings testifies that the materials which their authors used 
contained elements doubtful, discrepant, and even demonstra- 
bly false. Although we are persuaded that Graf, Kuenen, and 
their followers have maligned the later writer beyond all war- 
rant from the facts, we cannot withhold the acknowledgment 
that he is inferior, in respect to historical trustworthiness and 
freedom from so-called “ tendency” influences, to the writer of 
Kings. But we do not thereby depreciate the increased oppor- 
tunity afforded us by the Book of Chronicles for obtaining a 
substantially valid history of ancient Israel. As we have al- 
ready seen, the zpérov Weddos, historically considered, of Graf, 
Kuenen, and all their followers, consists in this: they make use 
of the variety of material afforded them for positively construct- 


ing a history of ancient Israel, only to destroy the possibility of 


such a history. This they appear to do, not so much because 
of the discrepancies which exist in the materials, as because of 
their predetermination to reject as untrustworthy all the mate- 
rials which partake largely of the Hebrew belief in the super- 
natural. 

We do no violence to the spirit of the biblical claims, as 
made for the historians of Sacred Scripture, when we consider 
these historians as subject to all the imperfections and limita- 
tions belonging to any writer of those times who dealt, in the 
manner of the times, with such kinds of materials. In other 
words, the claims of the writers are not lodged in, or entangled 
with, the perfect historical accuracy of all that they record. 
Even in the case of that most important history of the life and 
discourses of our Lord to which his promises of divine assist- 
ance for the memory especially apply, the same truth holds 
good. For it is not historical accuracy in details which is 
included in the promise of Christ to his apostles. Indeed, it 
is not so much the mere facts as the meaning, ethical and reli- 
gious, of the facts, to which his promise chiefly applies. It cer- 
tainly does not embrace a claim for the perfect historical accu- 
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racy of those who, at the second remove from the apostles, 
wrote down the traditions of his life. His promises do, how- 
ever, involve the claim, in the behalf of those apostles, to recall 
by divine assistance the substance of the acts and teaching of 
their Lord, and to understand these acts and this teaching in 
their fuller import up to the point of comprehending in its ful- 
ness the great truth revealed in them. 

Concerning this entire class of claims, we can assert with 
confidence that critical and historical research does not contra- 
dict, but rather confirms them. There are certain entire books 
of the Bible, and certain passages of other books, however, 
whose apparent claims to even substantial historical accuracy 
such research either modifies or disproves. But these cases do 
not affect the verdict which must be rendered in behalf of 
the biblical histories at large. The Bible gives us a substan- 
tially true history of the progress of divine self-revelation in 
Israel, of the life, discourses, death, and resurrection of Jesus 
Christ, and of the founding of the Christian Church. And this 
—accepting its claims as a whole, and regarding them in their 
spirit and intent, rather than in the case of certain special and 
exceptional examples, like the Book of Esther and the historical 
chapters of Daniel—is what the Bible assumes to do. What 
it assumes to do by its histories, that it really and in good faith 
accomplishes: so much we can conclude after the most thorough 
criticism of its historical contents. It fulfils its implied prom- 
ises, indeed, with a wide range as respects the amount and 
limits of its historical accuracy. ‘The history of the kingdom 
of God in Israel, hke all human history, arises from the mists 
of antiquity. It emerges into clearer and yet clearer detail 
of outline. But all the while we may be sure that the Dis- 
poser of history is both the guide of its events, and the guard- 
ian of their record. The historical accuracy is sufficient to 
allow of the biblical history being what it chiefly claims to 
be, viz., the vehicle for those ethical and religious verities, 
both of fact and of doctrine, which God has thus given to men. 
In the use of our superior means for the critical study of the 
history which they uncritically recorded, we can confirm by 
this record these important verities, while modifying our views 
as to the nature of many of the events in which the verities 
were made manifest. 

Another class of claims, nearly allied to the foregoing, and 
yet not so purely historical, are more difficult of adjustment 
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with the apparently valid results of modern research. Such 
claims concern the nature and origin of the Mosaic law, — 
more particularly of certain portions of the Middle Books of 
the Pentateuch. They are, therefore, closely allied with the 
views which the later Hebrew writers held as to the authorship 
of the Torah, and of the books which contain it. In the view 
of these later writers, this Torah was revealed in detail to the 
inspired person Moses, at different periods of his history, and 
therefore with different historical setting; and it was revealed 
in the form of concrete institutions, enactments, or transac- 
tions of a legal kind. The constant formula for the historical 
announcement of the appearance of any of these institutions, 
enactments, or transactions, is the following: The Lord spake 
unto Moses, saying,” —or some equivalent for this formula. 
In such cases an ethico-religious doctrine as to the divine origin 
of the Torah is blended with an historical opinion as to the 
circumstances in the midst of which some one section of this 
Torah originated, and as to the recipient or scribe of such a 
section. In other words, the ethical and religious truth, that 
the Torah of Israel was a divine gift to the nation, is repeatedly 
stated in the form of an historical opinion, that, at given times 
and under given circumstances, God revealed the several por- 
tions of it through Moses. This statement of times and cir- 
cumstances is essentially an historical opinion. The question 
arises at once, In what manner did it become known to the 
writer that the several portions of the Torah called Mosaic 
were revealed to Moses, at precisely such alleged times, and 
under such alleged circumstances? If these historical state- 
ments were all of them made by Moses himself, or by any of 
his contemporaries or immediate successors to whom he had 
himself confided the truth, they would, of course, have the 
historical value of statements made at first hand. But we have 
already seen that the composite nature, not only of the Penta- 
teuch as containing the record of the Torah in its widest 
circuit, but also of that Torah itself when regarded as an 
aggregate of legal institutions, enactments, and transactions, 
is as well established by modern criticism as any truth of such 
a nature can well be. Moreover, these very statements, “* The 
Lord spake unto Moses, saying,” etc., as well as the contents 
of law and history which follow them, seem in not a few cases 
to bear the marks of a date much later than the age of Moses. 
We are obliged, then, to press the inquiry, On what grounds 
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can the later writers base their historical opinion that such 
and such contents of the Torah were actually revealed to 
Moses at the times and under the circumstances which they as- 
signed to them? 

In reply to the question raised above, several answers are 
conceivable: but. only one can be rendered probable in the 
light of all the analogies; and, of course, only one can be true. 
Let it be steadfastly kept in mind, that, when a writer of a - 
later generation asserts that any portion of the Torah was 
revealed to Moses at a certain period in history and under 
certain definite circumstances, he makes an assertion which is 
historical, and is therefore subject to the tests of accurate his- 
tory. Now, it is possible to affirm that information upon such 
a fact of accurate history might be imparted by divine revela- 
tion: the later writer might be informed in a purely supernat- 
ural way, that, at such times and under such circumstances, a 
certain portion of the Torah had been, centuries since, revealed 
to Moses. Such a form of revelation would be the definite 
imparting from God of a definite historical truth, which the 
writer would have no means of knowing, and no means of ver- 
ifying, outside of the revelation itself. But certainly, if such 
revelations were made as to particulars in the history of the 
origin of the Mosaic Torah, they are quite unique as examples 
of even biblical history. For we have seen no other proof that 
the writers of this history did not get their materials in the 
very form in which they either openly or implicitly assert that 
they got them: they got them, that is to say, in the form of 
previous written sources, of oral tradition, and of eye-and-ear 
witnesses. In the case of the Gospel history, the one Evangel- 
ist who writes most self-consciously, and who gives us most 
information as to his method, openly asserts this truth regard- 
ing himself. The Apostle John bases his knowledge upon 
memory and observation. We should certainly need consid- 
erable evidence to convince us that Providence has suffered 
the history of Jesus Christ and of the founding of the Chris- 
tian Church to submit to the necessary conditions of human 
historical composition, but has given by direct revelation all 
the otherwise unknown items as to the history of the Mosaic 
Torah. ) 

Moreover, it is very difficult to see how the divine purposes 
of revelation could be accomplished by the making known of 
historical facts to an uninformed author. The very nature 
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of revelation seems to require, that, when it concerns historical 
facts, it should be made upon the basis of such facts as are 
already known in the historical way. What purports to be a 
definite history of the past, when given forth to men on a claim 
to have received it by revelation from God, is quite too uncer- 
tain and ideal an affair to form a basis for more purely moral 
and religious truth. A similar theory, in its attempt to account 
for the Mosaic cosmogony as a product of prophecy looking 
backwards, quite breaks down. To discern the ethical and 
religious meaning of past facts, and to anticipate the course 
of history in so far as it is the working-out of ethical and 
religious elements, — these are gifts of prophecy. But where 
do we find the historians of the Bible claiming to know the 
definite events of the past by divine revelation? While, then, 
we should not venture to pronounce such a method of arriving 
at the truths of history abstractly impossible, we have no hesi- 
tation in saying, that, as a matter of fact, there are no authenti- 
cated examples of it in Sacred Scripture. And nothing else 
would more surely destroy all prospect of permanent confidence 
in the history of the Bible than to find its authors claiming 
to have had the events of the past revealed to them. The 
most uncritical summary of meagre records and traditions 
would inevitably command more permanent confidence and 
respect than such a claim as this. To base a knowledge of the 
facts of revelation upon another revelation, made to the writer 
who recorded the facts, could never be the method of founding 
the kingdom of God in actual human history. 

Moreover, the existence in later writers of claims to give by 
revelation the detailed history of the origin of the Mosaic Torah 
would not relieve us from our embarrassments: on the contrary, 
it would rather increase them. For these embarrassments do 
not arise from a lack of such claims: they arise rather from the 
abundance of facts which would seem to contradict such claims. 
All the facts which historical and critical research has elicited 
to show that the Mosaic Torah, in its complete form and as we 
have it left on record, is an historic growth, would be adverse to 
such claims. The claims would need, then, to be supported by 
such a demonstration of the infallibility of the biblical writers 
in all matters of history and criticism as would be strong and 
complete enough to sustain the immense weight of counter evi- 
dence. But how could such a demonstration be, of itself, ac- 
complished? It cannot be assumed as a necessity of faith, that 
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the later Hebrew writers must know all the historical facts with 
regard to the origin of their national Torah. It cannot be in- 
ferred from the claims of these writers, that they are infallible 
in their historical statements or assumptions; for they make no 
claims which will serve as legitimate points of starting for such . 
an inference. The historical infallibility of the writers must, 
then, be demonstrated, if at all, by historical and critical re- 
searches: it must be shown, as a matter of fact, that these 
writers are correct when they affirm that the different portions 
of the Torah were revealed, at such definite times and under 
such definite circumstances, to Moses. But this is the same 
kind of evidence which we seem to have for asserting, in a con- 
siderable number of instances, precisely the contrary. 

It follows, then, that any historical statements which the later 
hands, who labored in completing the record of the Mosaic 
Torah, made regarding the origin of that Torah, must be tested 
by critical and historical researches. When it is said, “The 
Lord spake unto Moses saying,” an historical statement is made 
to lend its form to an ethical and religious doctrine. Sucha 
statement may fitly be subjected to all the tests of accurate 
history. It is a question of fact, whether or not any given 
section of the Mosaic Torah came into existence at a particular 
date and under certain particular circumstances. 

In the case of the Law of Moses, certain important historical 
claims are, then, more or less modified or abrogated by historical 
and critical researches. The only escape from this conclusion 
is the assumption, either that all these parts of the Pentateuch 
are Mosaic in origin, or else that all the claims of its later 
authors and redactors are historically infallible. But neither of 
these claims can in any way be established without historical 
and critical researches; and to either of them such researches 
are decidedly unfavorable. 

There is, however, an important choice as to the manner in 
which such biblical claims shall be modified. The conclusions 
of certain critics oblige us to regard these claims as almost 
wholly of late origin, spurious, and, indeed, largely designed to 
foist into the meagre ancient records of the Torah the recent 
ritualism and ecclesiastical order enacted by the writers them- 
selves. The phrase, “The Lord spake unto Moses, saying,” 
then becomes an expression of the design to give to certain late 
enactments the authority of an ancient name; and the historical 
setting of the enactments becomes a manufactured framework, 
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in which the ideal picture of what might or should have been 
is set. The reasons which prevent our acceptance of such crit- 
ical conclusions regarding the Mosaic Torah have already been 
given. It should be noticed in this connection, however, that 
such conclusions almost inevitably involve the sacrifice of other 
claims of the biblical writers more important than any mere 
claims to historical fidelity. It is quite possible, abstractly 
considered, that the divine revelation of the Law might have 
continued through the post-Exilian period, might even have 
flourished in that period beyond all others. Why might not 
God reveal ethical and religious truth to Ezra as well as to 
Moses; and that, too, in the form of legal institutions and en- 
actments? We cannot affirm that he might not. What we 
know of the age of Ezra tends of itself, however, to convince us 
that no such revelation took place. Perhaps we ought also 
decidedly to hesitate before we affirm that certain contents of a 
law revealed from God could not be given in forms that partake 
so largely of pious fraud. We have already refused unquali- 
fiedly to affirm that the Fourth Gospel could not contain a sub- 
stantially true view of the life and person of Christ as revealed 
to an inspired mind, even if it were not written by the Apostle 
John. In the cases of Deuteronomy and Daniel, we have found 
later writers assuming to speak in the name of men of earlier 
generations, and in their name to communicate ethical and 
religious truth; and yet we are not able to say precisely to 
what extent they give us historically accurate representations 
of the deeds and teachings of those earlier men in whose name 
they speak. Again, in the case of the New Testament, we 
should not feel compelled to deny that the ethical and religious 
truth of Second Peter or of the Pastoral Epistles could be truth 
of revelation, received through inspired minds, because the gen- 
uineness of the former is very doubtful, or because it is hard to 
find a place in the life of Paul for the latter. 

But the case of the Middle Books of the Pentateuch is in 
some respects different from any of the above-mentioned cases. 
An elaborate, manifold, and continuous attempt to fabricate the 
contents of these books, and to foist them into earlier legal 
writings, is necessarily assumed in the theories of those who 
assign the books to the post-Exilian period. Moreover, this at- 
tempt is the result of action on the part of a class: it manufac- 
tures a course of history in which to set its manufactured laws. 
It does not simply represent Moses as giving a hortatory and 
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rhetorical version of a law which is honestly accepted as com- 
ing from him, and is known for substance to be on record in 
aucient documents and usages. It does not simply represent 
Moses as enforcing for the present generation the moral and 
religious truth which was actually believed to have come from 
him. It largely hypothecates an entire system of laws, and 
also a course of history, within the details of which it arbitrarily 
disposes these laws. 

In the view of such a theory as the foregoing, it is extremely 
difficult, if not impossible, to regard the so-called Mosaic Torah 
in its completeness as being in any sense of divine nature and 
origin. It is difficult, that is, not to deny ¢n toto both its own 
claims and those made for it by Christ and the apostles. For 
the ethical and religious claims of the Mosaic Torah seem, with- 
in certain limits, to involve a different view of its nature and 
origin. It is, indeed, also difficult to say at precisely what 
point, if any, the critical and historical questions of the manner 
of its origin become inextricably involved with the ethical and 
religious questions of its revelation and inspiration. Again we 
aver that we do not admit the claim so persistently made by 
Kuenen; viz., that his own critical opinions as to the date of 
the Mosaic writings are irreconcilable with the supernaturalistic 
view of the origin and nature of the Mosaic Torah. Again, 
however, do we also aver the very plain fact, that the reconcile- 
ment of these opinions with the supernaturalistic view seems 
especially difficult. 

We have a right, then, to demand of critical and historical 
research some very plain evidences for the validity of critical 
opinions which it is so difficult to reconcile with an important 
dogmatic view, received in part on the testimony of Christ and 
the apostles. To demand this is simply to ask for evidence 
which in quality and amount is competent to serve as a proper 
basis for the opinion which is demanded of us. The opinion 
that the legal contents and writings of the Middle Books of the 
Pentateuch are largely the result of pious fraud in the post- 
Exilian era has no such evidence to offer. We have not found 
proof that the claims involved in the quasz-historical statement, 
“The Lord spake unto Moses, saying,’ were largely made with 
the knowledge that the statement is a mistaken one. 

But, on the other hand, it cannot be admitted that the claims 
made for the writings of the Torah are all historically and criti- 
cally accurate: it cannot be admitted that the later writers 
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stated an historical truth whenever they represented a particu- 
lar section of this Torah as revealed at a given time, and under 
given circumstances, to the person Moses. In proof of any such 
statement they could have had only such evidence, satisfactory 
to themselves, as belonged to their times and circumstances. 
It does not follow that the same evidence would justify us in 
making the same statement. Precisely what the evidence was 
in each particular case, we shall never know; for to know this 
evidence we must be able to reconstruct the history of Israel in 
all its details precisely as it occurred. But to reconstruct the 
history in its details, we should require far more of contempora- 
neous records than these historians themselves ever possessed. 
We can, however, in some general and indefinite way form a 
very probable opinion as to what was the state of the case. 
The opinion which seems to us most probable is that which has 
already been given in considering the Mosaic Torah, and the 
Hebrew legal writings which contain it, as a composite historic 
growth. 

Let us, then, suppose one of these later workmen upon the 
legal writings of Mosaism to be engaged in his work. He 
receives these writings as they have been left by earlier work- 
men. His written sources consist, then, of larger and smaller 
documents, for the most part legal, but also in part historical. 
In addition to’such written records of the past, he finds certain 
legal customs, enactments, and institutions, which represent in 
concrete form the Torah of his own day. To him the whole 
of this material constitutes the one law, —the Torah called by 
the name of Moses, and perpetually regarded by the nation as 
revealed by God to the one great lawgiver among their ances- 
tors. So truly did this Torah become, in the mind of the pious 
Hebrew, the universal solvent of all customs, institutions, and 
enactments, that each custom, institution, and enactment is 
scarcely established by one generation before it is regarded by 
the next as part of the one Law of Moses. The Torah isa 
living and organic whole: it grows by assimilation of all the 
elements upon which it can lay hold. The Torah is a perpetual 
voice from God, — sounding to the nation from antiquity in the 
name of his servant Moses, and gathering to itself all the sepa- 
rate voices which speak from the succeeding centuries. But 
the scribe of the Torah must receive the Torah as he finds it, 
—one law in several members. It is his work, in part, to give 
it more of that express organic unity which he, in common with 
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all the others, regards as really belonging to it. And as the 
law grows, the book of the law, following not far behind, grows 
also. In addition to the more distinctively legal records of the 
previous national life, there are those which are more distinct- 
ively historical; the latter records are also the inheritance 
and possession of the scribe of the Torah. Such records are, 
to a large extent, the history of how Jehovah dealt with his 
people in founding and executing the Torah. But the two 
convictions — viz., that the law is one and of Mosaic origin, 
and that the history of Israel is a narrative of the dealings of 
Jehovah with Israel on the basis of a law which is a covenant — 
cannot remain apart. The very process of unifying leads to the 
presentation of the Mosaic Torah in those historical relations 
in the midst of which it was supposed to have been enacted. 
And doubtless the more definite fixing of such historical rela- 
tions was itself, like the law and its record, and like the history 
and its record, a matter of growth. Some of these relations 
might be fixed on the authority of ancient written sources, 
others on the authority of concurrent or undisputed traditions, 
still others by the conjecture of the writer himself. 

In some such way as the foregoing does historical and criti- 
cal research seem to compel us to picture to ourselves the pro- 
cess in which the writings of the Pentateuch combined their 
ethical and religious doctrine of the nature and origin of the 
Mosaic Law with incorrect historical opinions as to the times 
and circumstances of its separate enactments. The validity of 
the ethical and religious doctrine, in that understanding of it 
which we have already defended as the teaching of Christ and 
the apostles, we find no reason in historical and critical re- 
search to retract: the historical opinions touching the times 
and circumstances, we must modify according to the evidence 
furnished by such research. 

With the exceptions and limitations which have been made 
either in this chapter or in preceding chapters, we can assert 
that the claims of the Bible to historical veracity are fully 
maintained by a scientific treatment of its historical contents. 

- Besides the more purely historical claims, those that concern 
the authorship of the books are the claims with respect to which 
the biblical writers receive most important corrections from 
modern critical researches. The claim to historical and critical 
knowledge concerning the date and authorship of ancient writ- 
ings nowhere appears in Sacred Scripture. Many of its most 
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important books are left entirely without any claim, direct or 
indirect, concerning either their date or their authorship. In 
other cases, however, an ancient writing is assigned to some 
ancient author on the authority of a later writer. This appears 
to be the case with those portions of the Pentateuch, the writ- 
ing of which is ascribed to the hand of Moses. In all such cases 
the general rule seems to hold true: The testimony of the later 
biblical writer as to the authorship of an earlier writing is to 
be taken for what it appears to be worth when examined in the 
light of critical and historical research. It never appears that 
the means by which any later writer assumed to know the truth 
concerning the authorship of an earlier writing were extraor- 
dinary, not to say supernatural. Ancient superscriptions, com- 
mon report, or conjecture, furnished means which were deemed 
abundant. The modification or correction of such an indirect 
claim of the Bible by the doubts or discoveries of modern criti- 
cism does not affect any of its more direct and important claims. 

Decidedly more serious, however, is the case of those doubt- 
ful claims to a particular authorship which are either implied 
or expressed within the contents of a writing, and which belong 
to the author himself. But serious as such a case may appear 
to be, we cannot a priori affirm that no pseudonymous writing 
exists in the Canon of either the Old or the New Testament. 
On the contrary, we have already had our attention called to 
a very few instances of this kind. The fact that such instances 
are so rare, when considered in connection with the fact that 
the Bible is generally so sparing of all kinds of claims, accords 
with our favorable view of the complete honesty of its books. 
We have already seen how the writer of Deuteronomy wished 
to be understood in making Moses speak to the people, and how 
substantially true was his claim that Moses did speak to them 
in the words of the later writer. We have also seen that the 
most important case of alleged pseudonymous writing — viz., 
the Fourth Gospel —can successfully vindicate its claim to be 
the work of the Apostle John. For certain other books of the 
New Testament, and notably for Second Peter, Jude, James, 
Second and Third John, by no means so clear a case can be 
made out. Nor can we deny that difficulties encompass the 
acceptance of the claims, with respect to their own authorship, 
which are made within the Pastoral Epistles. In the case of 
Daniel, the decision of criticism is decidedly adverse to its claims. 
But all these cases, in which a fair consideration of the evidence 
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of criticism and history demands either a suspension of judg- 
ment ora decision adverse to the claims, do not necessitate a 
change in our inductive theory of Sacred Scripture. We can- 
not deny that ethical and religious truth may be revealed, in 
certain times and circumstances, through pseudonymous litera- 
ture. The biblical writers in general attribute the biblical 
writings to their alleged authors in genuine good faith; but 
criticism, on the ground of new and different evidence, may 
either accept or reject the ancient opinions. The opinions 
themselves are not such that revelation and inspiration can be 
claimed for them: they are not put forth in connection with 
such a claim. 

But, after making the foregoing exceptions, which are applica- 
ble to certain implicit and unessential claims of Sacred Scripture 
touching its own nature and origin, we may rely with all the 
more confidence upon its other more express and essential 
claims. Of such essential claims, every one is either left un- 
touched, or else greatly strengthened, by all legitimate critical 
and historical research. The conclusions arrived at in the 
separate chapters of the second division of our work confirm 
the claims which were summarized in the last paragraphs of 
the preceding division. For the detailed proof of this impor- 
tant assertion, each of these chapters has already made its own 
response. Buta brief exhibit of the nature and extent of the 
proof is in place at this point. 

That all the essential claims (both direct and indirect) of the 
biblical books, to give the means for a substantially true and 
sufficiently accurate history of the kingdom of redemption in 
Jesus Christ, are verified by historical and critical research, 
we confidently affirm. The amount of accuracy which is neces- 
sary to substantial truth, the amount of inaccuracy and even 
of unhistorical matter in the form of historical narrative which 
is compatible with such truth, cannot be determined a priorz. 
We make the above statement, however, on the basis of an 
examination of all the important facts concerned. The Bible 
undoubtedly claims to be a record of the historic process of 
divine self-revelation: it cannot, therefore, make good one of 
its most essential claims without being essentially historical. 
And yet we do not simply assert that it must be substantially 
true history: we say, on the basis of careful researches, that it 
ts so. But we can neither say that it must be, nor that it actu- 
ally is, a record perfectly accurate and free from all elements 
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of uncertain tradition, partial and faulty information, mistaken 
apprehension of historical facts, or even cases of conjectural and 
idealized narratives of alleged facts. To what extent any such 
elements have entered into it, and either mar or vitiate its per- 
fect historical accuracy, we can only pronounce as the result of 
historical and critical research. As one most important result 
of such research, we are able to maintain that these elements 
have not entered into Sacred Scripture to such an extent as to 
refute its more direct and important claims. 

Both the claims and the phenomena of the Bible, when con- 
sidered in their widest extent and most important relations, 
enable us, therefore, to make the following statement as to 
what the Bible really is. The Bible is the record, substantially 
true and sufficiently accurate, of the history of that process of 
divine self-revelation and redemption which culminates in Jesus 
Christ. This record is made up from sources which are so an- 
cient, and so well preserved and faithfully handled, as to give us 
a substantially true knowledge of the origins as well as progress 
of this process. Both as to the origins of the preparatory process 
in Jewish history, and as to the origins of the process of fulfil- 
ment in Christ, we have substantially true knowledge. The 
clearness and extent of our knowledge in the two grand stages 
of this process are, however, very different; and the superiority 
of clear and accurate knowledge is precisely where we most 
need it,—that is, with the later stage. 

Do such affirmations as the foregoing seem of little importance 
to any mind that at all appreciates the long and difficult course 
of examination which is indispensable in order intelligently and 
confidently to make them? Do the claims of the Bible as to 
its own history, when thus explained and re-affirmed, seem of 
relatively little importance? Does it appear quite unworthy 
of so much effort at thorough and candid research, to be able to 
affirm only this? Let him who is inclined to answer these 
questions by a speedy and unqualified * Yes,” pause long, and 
weigh well his one word of answer. Let him rather conclude, 
that, if the Bible could substantiate only this claim, it would 
be incomparably the grandest and most important collection of 
books. Nay, more: this claim is precisely the most important 
of all the claims which can possibly be made and substantiated 
for the biblical books. Nothing else is so important for the per- 
petuation and future growth of the kingdom of redemption as a 
substantially true record of the process of its founding and early 
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growth. For this kingdom is essentially and pre-eminently an 
historic affair. It is not a bundle of speculative ideas; it is not 
a growth of ideal origin and nature. It is emphatically a series 
of stupendous and correlated facts. No discourses of Jesus him- 
self, no explanations or exhortations (in themselves considered) 
of the Apostle Paul, no profound and mystical contents of 
Johannean faith, are so important as the facts which underlie 
them all. Jesus Christ is an historical verity: the facts of his 
presence, his life, his death, are the matters of primary concern- 
ment and peerless value. His relations with Old-Testament 
religion, its history, its predictions, its ethico-religious truths, 
are historical facts. And this Old-Testament religion, with 
which he places himself in stich relations, is pre-eminently an 
historical affair. However misty are its historical origins, how- 
ever doubtful are the precise arrangements which we must 
make of many of its principal facts, the religion, in all that 
circuit of truth within which these relations of Jesus are com- 
prised, is an historical fact. If, then, we know the most central 
and important facts on the authentic record of the Bible, and on 
that alone, the value of the book to us asa simple record can 
only be measured by the magnitude of the facts. 

Let us consider briefly the question: What could be the con- 
ceivable nature of revealed religion, without a record of facts? 
The briefest consideration convinces us, that either the whole 
nature of revelation must be essentially changed, or else a 
record of its historic process must somehow be preserved. ‘To 
be sure, the fact of ultimate and supreme importance is the fact 
of revelation itself. But the very nature of revelation, if it is 
‘to take the form of an historic process, is such as to demand 
a record of that process. The foundations of Christianity are 
historically laid; they are laid in such manner that its origin 
eould not have been secured without centuries of previous 
history which had somehow preserved itself in records of the 
past. For us, Christianity must ever remain largely a matter 
of recorded history. The record, we say yet again, is to have 
its value, as a simple record, measured by the magnitude of 
the facts which it records. Moreover, between the record of the 
religion in its founding, and the religion as a life, there exist 
many important relations, to which we shall recur more in 
detail in other connections. 

But this one important result of an induction which has 
taken into account both the historical claims and the historical 
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contents of Sacred Scripture must be supplemented by still 
other results. 

The Bible claims to be somewhat more than a history of the 
process of divine self-revelation and redemption: it makes certain 
very direct and important claims concerning its ethico-religious 
truths. These claims are, indeed, most intimately connected 
with the foregoing. The most fundamental. of its ethico-reli- 
gious truths are given to the world as they are embodied in 
facts of history. But the claims authoritatively to bring before 
men such ethico-religious truths extend far beyond the simple 
claim to contain a true history of the process of revelation and 
redemption. There are many claims in Sacred Scripture to 
bring before men the truths of revelation; e.g., in prophecy 
with its element of prediction, in law with its ideal contents 
of absolute righteousness, in the more purely doctrinal and 
more nearly speculative portions, in practical exhortations, 
rebukes, encouragements, and manifold means of chastening 
and building up the religious life, in various appeals to the 
experiences of that life. Such claims, in the sense and with 
the limitations to which abundant reference has already been 
made, are all verified by the phenomena of the Bible, even as 
seen under the light of the most penetrating historical and 
critical research. Both the claims and the contents agree in 
their testimony that the Bible contains elements of ethical and 
religious truth which have been revealed to inspired minds; 
and which, when interpreted in the due order of revelation 
and of their relations‘to the most central truth, both constitute, 
and are comprised in, the historic process of divine self-revela- 
tion. In other words, the Bible ‘both ‘claims to be, and really 
is, not simply a record of divine revelation and redemption in 
its historical elements, but also a vehicle which conserves and 
conveys to men many different divine words, or communica- 
tions of truth divinely revealed. And if we conceive of all 
these separate words, or communications of truth, as in some 
sort unified about the central truth, and therefore as capable 
of being called by a common title, then we may say that the 
Bible claims to contain, and actually does contain, the veritable 
Word of God. 

The more complete statement and discussion of the doctrine 
of the Sacred Scriptures as containing the Word of God, and 
the more detailed consideration of the relations in which it thus 
stands to the Christian consciousness and to the whole system 
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of Christian truth, will occupy us farther on. But a certain 
doctrine of the Bible, as containing the Word of God, may be 
said to have been already inductively established by the agree- 
ment of its claims with its phenomena. 

It has already been proved that the one claim of the teachers 
and writers of the Bible, which is most generally applicable to 
its writings, is a claim that arises from the nature of its con- 
tents. More particularly, this claim is the claim that certain 
contents of the Bible are eternal truths of religion, which 
were received by revelation through inspired minds. The 
claim applies to certain contents of Mosaism and Prophetism, 
and especially to those contents of Christian truth which 
apostles and apostolic men claimed to receive by revelation 
and inspiration from God. In the wider meaning of the term, 
these contents are all ethico-religious: they are such, not as 
separated from the other classes of contents, but rather as per- 
vading the other contents, and as being embodied in them. 
Similar claims are enforced by the teaching both of prophets 
and apostles; they are authenticated absolutely by the word 
of Christ himself. ‘They are, moreover, either verified or left 
untouched by all merely critical and historical researches. 
Whether such contents be given in the particular form of law, 
prophecy, miracle, doctrine, exhortation, or expression of expe- 
rience, they in each form bear the marks of their origin through 
revelation given to inspired minds. 

But even the ethico-religious contents are neither all alike 
important, nor all alike verifiable and unmixed with erroneous 
formal and material elements. They do not, however, claim to 
be what they are not. Indeed, taking the Bible in its largest 
circuit, it is itself our best guide in distinguishing what Christ 
has bidden us to distinguish; viz., in distinguishing between 
the absolute and permanent, and the fallible and changeable. 
The total record of Sacred Scripture is designed to furnish us 
with the means of seeing how the shadowy half-truth gave way 
to more exact and eternal truth; the typical, to its realization ; 
the imperfect and transitory, to its complete fulfilment in 
Christ. Such is, in part, the truth which underlies the declara- 
tion (often perverted) that the Bible is its own interpreter. 
Each separate part of the process of divine self-revelation must 
be considered in its relations to the whole. And the necessity 
of discriminating is even more imperative with respect to the 
ethico-religious contents of the Bible than with respect to its 
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history. Each stage in the process must be considered in the 
light of the final result. The demand that the critic shall 
thus consider the alleged elements of revealed ethical and 
religious truth is not a demand simply for respect and rever- 
ence: it is also a demand for fairness, intelligence, and insight. 
When thus fairly and intelligently considered in its relations 
to the entire process, and in the light~-of its final purpose, the 
true nature of each moment or increment of truth (so to speak) 
is most clearly apparent. Each one partakes of two sets of 
characteristics, which may be called the absolute or perfect, and 
the relative or imperfect; each one partakes both of the atural 
and human, and also of the supernatural and divine. «The 
means of testing the characteristics, and so of distinguishiMg 
the divine from the human, are generously furnished, howeve1} 
by the Bible itself. When considered in its complete compass, 
Sacred Scripture corrects its own errors in ethical and religious 
matters, supplements its own deficiencies, and warns and 
guards against its own mistakes. 

The truth of the foregoing statements might be illustrated 
by an examination of all those portions of Sacred Scripture by 
which its ethical and religious verities are conveyed to the 
mind. Such verities are conveyed by the biblical form of 
the cosmogony, and by the biblical view of the origin and 
nature of the human race. The very progress of revelation 
throws off some of the formal errors which belonged to the 
earlier statement of the verities: others of them it is left for 
modern science, centuries after the biblical books were finished, 
to discover and correct. But the essential truths concerning 
the relations of man to nature, of man and nature to the super- 
natural, and of the origin of both man and nature, remain the 
same throughout all time. These truths are truths of revela- 
tion: they are truths which man knows only as they are made 
known to him by God. They are also pre-eminently truths of 
biblical revelation ; because in the Bible alone do we find them 
in their purity, at so remote an antiquity, and in true relations 
to human history and to the other contents of revelation. 
Moreover, the germinal truths of a divine covenant for the 
redemption of man are given by revelation as lodged ‘within 
certain half-truths or mistakes concerning the phenomena and 
second causes of nature. But it is not concerning the phe- 
nomena and the second causes of nature that the Bible is 
chiefly interested or fitted to teach. 
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In like manner does the process of revelation, as recorded 
in the Bible, correct and clarify the biblical conceptions and 
statements as to miracles and prophecy. The biblical concep- 
tions of the miracle and of prophecy come to their highest and 
absolute form in the teaching of the New Testament, as that 
teaching is concentrated in the words and work of Jesus 
Christ. It does not follow, however, that relatively imperfect 
conceptions and faulty records may not have their necessary 
place in the entire course of divine self-revelation. And, in 
the case of both miracle and prophecy, we behold in the record 
of revelation a nearer and yet nearer approach to the perfect 
conception. The merely physical excitement and excesses, 
the swarming in schools under a common and lower impulse, 
which characterized prophecy in its earlier stages, become in 
the later stages of relatively little account. The tendency to 
look upon the miracle as a mere wonder gives place to the feel- 
ing which regards it as the natural characteristic (so to speak) 
of Him who is the ideal of God’s servant, to do all works of 
grace upon the bodies and souls of men. But as long as man 
remains both body and soul, and as long as nature and God 
stand in the relations which necessarily belong to them, the 
permanent and essential elements of such biblical conceptions 
will remain unchanged. It is especially true of prediction, that 
each separate element must be considered in its relations to the 
whole process of revelation, and in the light of its final result. 
If we could properly consider the biblical predictions as iso- 
lated attempts to foretell precisely what will in the future take 
place, we should be compelled to pronounce many of them 
quite false and misleading. But looked at in the light of the 
divine intent, as shown by that which is their real fulfilment, 
they may confidently be affirmed to have had their origin in 
the Spirit of all revelation, who forms the anticipatory ideas 
and typical judgments of prophecy within the hearts and minds 
which he inspires. 

That the Bible is, and does, what has been briefly described 
above, is precisely that which the biblical claims may be summed. 
up as affirming. This is also precisely that which the phenome- 
na of the Bible confirm. Both claims and phenomena accord in 
the conclusion that the writings of the Old and New Testaments 
contain the record of those words of the Lord to Israel and to 
the early Christian Church, which were revealed to his inspired 
servants, and which, when considered in the unity that they 
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attain by their relations to one another and to their central 
truth, constitute the Word of God in eycerna to the entire 
race of men. 


Furthermore, the loftiest and most convincing claim which | 


the biblical writings can possibly make arises out of the relations 
in which some of them stand to the person and work of Christ. 
The Bible, then, is not simply the history of that process of 
founding the divine kingdom of redemption which culminated 
in Christ; it is not simply the record of those communications 
of revealed moral and religious truths which, taken together, 
constitute a word of God to men: but it is pre-eminently the 
book which brings before us the true picture of the person and 
work of Christ. In this statement we reach the very kernel of 
its ethico-reigious claims. This one pre-eminent claim is, in- 
deed, virtually included in the two preceding claims; and yet 
it needs separate recognition and statement on account of its 
surpassing import. So far as the doctrine of the person and 
work of Christ is lodged in the historical records of his life, the 
Bible brings this doctrine to us under the essential conditions 
which belong to the formation and transmission of historical 
records. So far as the doctrine is a result of the revelations 
made to inspired apostles and other early disciples, it is subject 
to the conditions which belong to all such revelations. But 
inasmuch as this doctrine is the peculiar possession of the bib- 
lical writings, and is recognized as the very heart of all its 
history and of all its revealed truths, it is most wonderfully and 
effectively guaranteed and guarded by all the biblical phenome- 
na and all the biblical claims. By every critical token of true 
history, we know the history of Christ in the New Testament 
to be substantially true. By every token of revelation, we 
know the essential truths concerning his person and work to be 
truths of revelation. So far as the truths concerning Christ 
have been given in Old-Testament prediction, we distinguish 
between their formal and imperfect elements and the absolute 
truths which these elements envelop and contain. We even 
mark a progress of the truths revealed to the writers of the 
New Testament regarding the essential nature of his person 
and work. But with regard to the doctrine of that person and 
work, the most searching criticism of the New-Testament writ- 
ings reveals no essential variation from one and the same 
pattern of truths. The true norm and fruitful germ of this 
doctrine are unmistakably furnished by the word of Christ him- 
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self. From this personal word of Christ concerning the person 
of Christ, we find in the writings of the New Testament no im- 
portant departure. It is this doctrine of himself as the Christ, - 
which Christ taught his apostles in his personal work with 
them, and into the fulness of which he promised that his Spirit 
should lead them after his death. By his teaching and by his 
promises, by the essential agreement of his inspired apostles 
with all other disciples, by the concord of the history with the 
doctrine, —in brief, by all the claims and all the phenomena 
which are concerned in the case, — we know that we have in 
Sacred Scripture the very word of God regarding the person 
and work of Jesus Christ. For this reason pre-eminently do 
we speak of the Bible as sacred and inspired. 

Moreover, in this case the more objective tests and proofs of 
verity are supplemented and confirmed by the more subjective. 
For the truths of revelation, and pre-eminently the true doctrine 
of the person and work of Jesus Christ, appeal to a certain 
phase, or condition, of the consciousness of man. This phase is 
the so-called religious consciousness: pre-eminently it is the 
so-called Christian consciousness. Just as the historic and crit- 
ical sense, and the researches of those who have this sense, tests 
and approves, or corrects, the historical claims and contents of 
the biblical writings, so does the religious and especially the 
Christian consciousness test and approve the ethico-religious 
contents and claims of the same writings. That this conscious- 
ness in certain cases, especially of the Old Testament, corrects 
the biblical claims, is precisely what it is empowered to do by 
the same Spirit who communicates all the ethico-religious truths 
of revelation. That in the case of the New Testament, and 
especially in respect to the doctrine of the person and work 
of Christ which is there taught, it only approves the biblical 
claims, —this is both a proof and a result of the identity of the 
Spirit in the Christian’s soul and the Spirit in the book. But 
upon this point we must not further anticipate conclusions 
subsequently to be made. 

- Can it be that any reader is inclined to complain of the mea- 
gre and unsatisfactory nature of those conclusions which have 
been reached by an examination of the biblical claims and the 
biblical phenomena? Let such an one reflect upon the shallow 
ingratitude, and sad lack of confidence in the divine wisdom, 
which would characterize such a complaint. He has in the Bi- 
ble a substantially true and sufficiently accurate history of the 
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kingdom of redemption on earth; he has a record of the truths 
of a divine process of revelation, so complete and united as to 
constitute an organic word of God to man; he has the true 
doctrine of the person and work of the Redeemer Jesus Christ, 
—he has all this, and yet complains that he has not enough. 
Without doubt, the foolishness of God in providing only this is 
as far above all human thoughts touching what God ought to 
have done as the highest heaven is above the earth. 

Certain more remote inferences as to the characteristics of 
the Bible are also warranted upon the basis laid in the agree- 
ment of its claims with its phenomena. We may derive from 
the previous exegetical and critical examination certain rudi- 
ments, at least, of an inductive theory of the unity, the infalli- 
bility, and the inspiration, of Sacred Scripture. 

What, then, is the view warranted by the previous induction 
concerning the unity of Sacred Scripture? The answer to this 
inquiry may be made both negatively and affirmatively. That 
this unity is not one of date, language, authorship, or specific 
contents, there is no need to say. Judged both by the claims 
of the Bible and by the tests of critical and historical science, 
all the contents of Sacred Scripture are not alike excellent and 
unimpeachable, or alike intimately related to revelation and 
inspiration. The various divisions of the gross contents of the 
Bible which may be made and justified also clearly exhibit cer- 
tain particulars In which its unity cannot consist. The grand 
division of the biblical writings into the Old and New Testa- 
ments corresponds to a great number of facts; and these facts 
include not only differences of language, date, and authorship, 
but also differences of relation and grades of importance in the 
contents themselves. The New Testament, when compared 
with the Old, shows in respect to every class of contents per- 
haps as many points of unlikeness as of likeness. Its history 
is, on the whole, more clear and authentic; its prophecy is of a 
more subdued type, its miracles are far less affected with any 
of the characteristics which belong to ordinary prodigies ; its 
ethical and religious contents are of a higher and pre-eminent 
kind. Moreover, its doctrine of the person and work of Jesus 
Christ differences it from the Hebrew writings as’substance from 
shadow, or as an ideal realizing of the highest type from more 
or less crude and imperfect preparatory types. 

Within the Old Testament, moreover, we may break up 
whatever unity its writings possess into the three main divisions 
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of Mosaism, Prophetism, and the Hokhmah. These three di- 
visions we find making different claims, standing in different 
relations to the New Testament, and exhibiting quite diverse 
phenomena. We find, besides, in the Old Testament, writings 
historical, prophetic, and more distinctively ethical and religious: 
we even find some writings which appear to have small claim 
to any place in Sacred Scripture on account either of their 
sacred history, their prophecy, or their ethical and religious 
truth. And when we consider the different ways of dividing 
the writings, as indicating the general estimate which must be 
put upon their place in the sacred records, and upon their uses 
for the larger purposes of Sacred Scripture, we are obliged to 
make other very plain distinctions in the apparent unity of the 
Bible. The Prophecy, with its ethical and predictive elements ; 
the Law, with its pedagogic uses and anticipatory cultus. the 
‘Psalms, with their relations to religious experience and religious 
growth, — these are the chief parts of the Old-Testament Scrip- 
tures. With the exception of the Psalter, the writings of the 
Hokhmah are only somewhat remotely connected with the true 
centre of the Hebrew sacred writings: the claims of the Hokh- 
mah are little dwelt upon in either Old Testament or New. 
The writings of the New Testament, both with respect to 
those more external characteristics which criticism can discover 
and appreciate, and also with respect to the more interior 
characteristics of an ethical and religious kind, are a unity in a 
stricter sense than those of the Old Testament. The history 
of their origin, with its more definite limitations of time and 
circumstances and classes of authors, reveals many of the causes 
of this unity. They were nearly all written within the same 
half-century, in the same characteristic form of the Greek 
language, and under the impressions of essentially the same 
characteristic ideas. Yet even in the New Testament we find 
several types of Christian truths, several views of Christ’s per- 
son and work; and we also find a progress of thought which 
evinces the results of the reflection of various minds upon the 
same circle of facts and truths. It cannot be denied that there 
are some particulars in respect to which we can assert a corre- 
spondence with the essential unity of the New Testament only 
after we have understood them somewhat differently from the 
way in which they were understood by the writers themselves. 
Nor is the division which we might introduce into this unity, 


by speaking of the body of Gospels and the body of Epistles, 
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entirely without significance for our present purpose. This 
division introduces the distinction between facts, which are 
capable of different degrees of importance and of historic credi- 
bility, and teachings which are given upon the basis of the facts, 
but with different degrees of intimacy in relation to the princi- 
pal facts and with varying degrees of authority. And yet such 
a distinction cannot be strictly carried out in the New-Testa- 
ment writings; for the histories show abundant results of re- 
flection on the part of their writers, and the Epistles assume a 
certain history as the motive for their exhortation, warning, in- 
struction, and advice. Whether, then, we consider the subject 
from the critical point of view, or from that furnished by the 
Christian consciousness, it is an undoubted fact that the New 
Testament is a unity of a decidedly higher and stricter order © 
than the Old. Were we to sum up the difference between the 
two in a word, we might say: The Old Testament is a provi- 
dential unity, but the unity of the New Testament is theopneus- 
tic in the stricter sense. 

But all the forms and degrees of diversity which a critical 
examination shows to be actually present in the Bible do not 
prevent a certain unity of Sacred Scripture. Indeed, it may be 
said, that, the higher and more strictly organic the unity, the 
ereater the diversity of elements and energies which enter into 
that unity. We cannot, however, hold any view of the unity of 
Sacred Scripture which does not permit us to assign each part of 
the whole to that position in which the examination shows it to 
belong. We cannot justify any conception of an organic unity 
of Sacred Scripture which abrogates a single one of the impor- 
tant distinctions already established by historical, critical, and 
exegetical science. Such science shows that the different parts 
of the Bible are not of like quality and value, whether for the 
constructing of the history of revelation, or for the establishing 
of doctrine, or for the building-up of the religious life. 

Nevertheless, both the claims and the phenomena of the Bible 
authenticate a certain doctrine of the unity of Sacred Scripture. 
A certain unity, that is to say, may be inductively established 
and defended by all the proofs appropriate to the subject. And 
to the proof of biblical science the proof of Church history and 
of Christian experience may be added. That the Church Cath- 
olic has in some sense agreed to regard the canonical writings 
as constituting a unity, is an undoubted fact of the history. 
That the impression of a certain unity in the biblical writings 
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is made upon the religious mind, is a matter of common reli- 
gious experience. But, on the other hand, the history of the 
formation of the Canon, and of the use which the Church Cath- 
olic has made of the sacred writings, gives emphasis also to the 
fact of their diversity. Within the Canon of Sacred Scripture, 
a considerable number of writings stand only on the border- 
line: it is even doubtful whether certain writings would have 
been admitted into the Canon at all if mistaken views of their 
nature and origin had not prevailed when they were canonized. 
Still other writings stand within the Canon of a section of the 
Christian Church, while they are, by a purer and more defensi- 
ble conception of Sacred Scripture, placed outside the Canon 
by another section of the Church. Moreover, common Chris- 
tian experience emphasizes the differences as well as the unity 
of the biblical writings. 

Still further must it be admitted, that, from the very nature 
of the case, no claims of the Bible itself can cover this subject 
of the unity of Sacred Scripture. For, as a total collection. of 
books, the Bible makes no direct claims for itself. We are 
obliged, then, to resort to certain of the more indirect claims, 
and to certain valid inferences from those claims, in order to 
discover the nature of the unity of Sacred Scripture. Fora 
description of the nature of this unity, the mention of the four 
following particulars will suffice. 

The writings of the Bible have a certain unity which is due to 
the unity of revelation itself. The essential unity of revelation 
is an assumption of all faith, made on both philosophic and reli- 
gious grounds. Inasmuch as God, the source of all revealed 
truth, is one and self-consistent, the various truths of his 
revealing must be portions of one self-consistent truth. That 
the Bible contains a body of facts and truths divinely commu- 
nicated to men, and set in the various forms of history, law, 
prophecy, doctrine, and the expression of experience, we have 
ample reason to affirm. We have already reached the conclu- 
sion that this body of facts and truths constitutes so much of a 
unity of divine communications of truth as to enable us to 
affirm: The Bible brings to us the Word of God. It is from 
the unity of the revealed truth which it brings, that the Bible 
derives, at least in part, the unity of its various writings. One 
Spirit, the Spirit of revelation, moves through all those writings 
which convey the truths of revelation; the movement of the 
one Spirit articulates and organizes all the truths. 
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We notice, moreover, that the unifying effect of revelation 
upon Sacred Scripture is exercised in a twofold manner, accord- 
ing as its influence is more or less immediate. There are some 
writings, and portions of writings, which contain the truths of 
revelation in the strictest sense and in the most immediate 
form. Such are the writings which record and contain those 
original communications of the divine mind and purpose made 
to inspired men, which are truths of revelation in the strictest 
sense. But such truths, when once lodged in the minds of — 
men, cannot subsequently lose their influence. Even after 
they have become truths of record and of common acceptance, 
they continue to shape the writings of contemporaneous and 
subsequent times. The revelations which the authors of other 
writings receive through truths previously revealed are more 
properly called secondary and mediate; perhaps, in the strict- 
est and highest sense, they should not receive the name of reve- 
lations at all. Both original revelations and traditional re- 
vealed ideas have largely shaped the writings of Sacred Scrip- 
ture throughout. In the Old Testament, many of those parts 
which are in their characteristics most remote from the truths 
and ideas of original revelation have received an indirect im- 
press from them. Even Proverbs and the most untheocratic 
portions of the historical writings have been indirectly reached 
and shaped by truths and ideas of revelation. Indeed, we can 
speak of only a few portions of the canonical Hebrew writ- 
ings which exhibit no valid tokens of such influence. In the 
New Testament we find the plain marks of revelation and 
its influences, either immediate or mediate, from first to last. 
With but few exceptions, then, we can say that the biblical 
writings have a certain unity that is due to the unity of the 
revelation which has, either immediately or mediately, pervaded 
and shaped them throughout. 

The writings of the Bible have also a certain unity which is 
due to the unity of the Divine Spirit as a co-ordinating force 
in history. In other words, Providence has, by directing and 
combining the forces and materials of the history of Israel and 
of the Christian Church, secured a certain unity to these Sacred 
Scriptures. Such a statement is a legitimate inference from 
some of the most indubitable and important claims of the Old 
Testament, it is also virtually involved in the promises made 
by Christ to his apostles. But the same statement can be 
enforced in detail by reference to all the various orders of the 
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biblical phenomena. All the phenomena of the biblical writ- 
ings exhibit the historical connections of one writing with 
another, and of each portion of each writing with a certain 
historical unity. The Pentateuch is an historical unity because 
it is an historical growth; it is a single result because the sepa- 
rate parts were subjected to the conditions of several centuries 
of history as all those conditions are secured and controlled 
by God in history. By historical forces working together to 
accomplish a plan, and therefore working in a superior kind 
of unity, this literary growth attained its present unity. The 
whole historical process has itself been unified by the divine 
idea, which has given it a final purpose, this process has uni- 
fied the writings which have resulted from the process. The 
same unifying force is apparent, although in less degree, in 
other writings of the Old Testament. Each one of these 
writings is, in some large measure, not simply the product of 
one author, but the child of history. Each individual historian 
entered into an inheritance of previous records, each prophet, 
as a writer of prophecy, stood in historical connections with 
the previous works of his class. The unity of the history of 
Israel, regarded as the result of a divine co-ordinating force, 
gave a certain unity to the writings which sprung up under 
the conditions of that history. In the case of the New Testa- 
ment, all the writings may be regarded as one jet or outburst 
of certain forces in history that were manifestly made to co- 
operate according to a divine plan. 

But the unity of Sacred Scripture which is secured by God 
in history has yet other relations of more extended import. 
Great ideas, impressions, and doctrines, concerning man, God, 
and the kingdom of God, were transmitted from generation to 
generation, and are seen growing along various historic lines. 
To assert this is but to recur again to the great truth that the 
divine self-revelation is given to man in an historical process. 
What takes place in the literature of every nation took place 
pre-eminently in that of Israel. The literature underwent a 
certain course of historical development which secured a certain 
unity to all the portions of the literature. What takes place in 
any great epoch of surprising and sudden literary development 
took place pre-eminently in the case of the New-Testament 
literature. Great forces of history combined with the oppor- 
tunities offered by suitable individuals to produce a sudden 
and matchless literary result. And, on the level of the lowest 
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considerations, whoever sees anywhere the unity of the divine 
will carrying out a divine idea in the history of literature, 
should certainly see pre-eminent proofs of this unity in the 
literature of Israel and of the Christian Church. But even in 
this one respect, the biblical literature is quite peculiar. For 
there is abundant proof that many of the writers wrought with 
more or less self-consciousness and intelligent conception of 
their part in a common work, and that the later writers looked 
upon the previous writings as constituting a peculiar kind of 
unity. Moreover, the fact that the historical and literary unity 
is itself due to a higher ethical and religious unity, can scarcely 
be too much emphasized. 

The unity of the writings of the Bible is further due to the 
unity of the Divine Spirit, providentially securing and guiding 
the formation of the Canon of Sacred Scripture. As co-operat- 
ing with this providential impulse and guidance, we must also 
admit a work of the Divine Spirit in the consciousness of the 
entire community of believers. The inspiration of the commu- 
nity of believers is, whatever form it may take, to be ascribed 
to one and the same Spirit. The same spiritual influence which 
impels to the production of Sacred Scripture also impels to its 
collection and preservation. But the same imperfections and 
limitations may surround and envelop the divine elements in 
either case. The spiritual illumining which results in the pro- 
duction of sacred writings by certain members of the entire 
community, results in their approbation, preservation, and ap- 
propriate estimate by other members of the same community. 
In neither case is the process once for all guaranteed, or placed 
beyond the power of subsequent investigators to detect its im- 
perfections and apparent failures. We have already seen that 
the history of the Canon shows tokens of an illumining spirit 
and a guiding hand. We cannot affirm a priori that Provi- 
dence will prevent all misjudgment and error with respect to 
the testing and collecting of sacred writings by the Church. 
But we can affirm: The more thorough our researches, the 
more convinced do we become, that, with few if any exceptions, 
the Church has been guided aright in the formation of the 
Canon. The work of the spiritually illumined consciousness 
of the community of believers, in selecting and segregating a 
certain number of writings to be formed into a canonical whole, 
has imparted a certain unity to that whole. How important 
this fact has been in determining the nature and origin of 
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Sacred Scripture, it does not require deep reflection to perceive. 
Many as are the difficulties now encountered in forming a ten- 
able theory of Sacred Scripture, how greatly would they have 
been increased if the selective process had been much less dis- 
criminating than it really was! As the case now stands, it is 
much embarrassed by the attempt to enclose within the Canon 
of the Old Testament those apocryphal writings which only a 
part of the Christian Church receives. But if the limits of 
New-Testament Scripture had in fact been so loosely fixed as 
to include, not only the so-called Antilegomena, but also that 
swarm of apocryphal Christian writings which is now lost, how 
insecure would have been the historical foundations of Chris- 
tianity, how vague and unauthoritative its system of doctrinal 
truth! 

But, once more, a certain pre-eminent unity is given to some 
of the biblical writings by the unity of the truth as it is in 
Jesus Christ. The history of the Old Testament may be re- 
garded as the history of that preparation in Israel which God 
secured for the coming of Christ. Its law may be regarded as 
pedagogic for his coming, and as containing certain elements of 
ethical and religious truth which were anticipatory of the truth 
of Christ. Its prediction is distinguished from all mere prog- 
nostication, whether amongst the Jews themselves or in heathen 
antiquity, by being typically Messianic, in the largest sense of 
these words. The history, law, and prediction of the Old Testa- 
‘ment are, therefore, capable of being regarded as a peculiar 
kind of unity, in that they all are so largely filled with one 
divine ‘idea, and swayed, as it were, with one divine purpose. 
But this very bond which unites so many of the principal ele- 
ments of the Old Testament into a peculiar kind of unity is, of 
course, the same as that which unites the same elements of the 
Old Testament with the entire body of the truth in the New. 
In a looser sense, and yet in a sense important and significant, 
we can say that the biblical writings are, like the Christian 
Church, made one in Jesus Christ. 

The unity of the Divine Spirit in revelation, the unity of 
the same Spirit as a co-ordinating force in history, the unity 
of the Spirit as Providence securing the formation of the Can- 
on, the unity of the truth as it is in Christ, — these forms of an 
organizing and unifying energy are manifest in Sacred Scrip- 
ture. From them the Bible derives its peculiar kind of unity. 
And to say that such unity cannot co-exist with all those diver- 
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sities which historical and critical research points out in the 
Bible, is to sacrifice the verities both of faith and of science to 
a worthless a priort assumption. 

What, moreover, is the view warranted by the previous in- 
duction concerning the infallibility of Sacred Scripture? The 
more important part of the answer to this question can be given 
in full only after an examination of the doctrine of Sacred 
Scripture, as giving the rule of faith and of life; and this ex- 
amination belongs to another part of our work. A certain view, 
however, is both suggested and in part proved, as one result 
of the previous induction. This view, like that which we have 
set forth as to the unity of the Bible, involves both negative 
and positive considerations. 

The word “infallibility,” as applied to the biblical writings, 
is so indefinite, misleading, and provocative of irrational and 
fruitless debate, that it would be well if it could be banished 
from the literature of the subject. Especially out of place is 
this word in the attempt to establish an inductive theory of 
Sacred Scripture. The theory of the infallibility of the biblical 
writings, in the sense that these writings, being throughout 
co-extensive with the word of God, cannot err, —the doctrine 
that the Bible has the quality non posse peccare,—can never 
be established by an induction. Such a theory is entirely out 
of the range of possible results of induction. For the most that 
any induction could possibly seem to establish would be the 
judgment: We find no error in the Bible. On the other hand, 
such a theory, as a pure assumption of faith, breaks down under 
the weight of a single opposing fact, once established by legiti- 
mate and trustworthy historical and critical science. Butif the 
form of infallibility claimed for the Bible be modified so as to 
» take the shape of the theory that it is conceivable, or possible, 
that its writings should contain no error at all, — posse non 
peccare, —its case is but little better. The abstract possibility 
of infallibility, considered as belonging to human writings, is. 
indeed contrary to all human experience. An inductive theory 
of Sacred Scripture, if it raise the question of biblical infalli- 
bility at all, can do nothing more nor less than present the 
evidence from established facts. These established facts re- 
quire the denial of all the ordinary theories of the infallibility 
of the Bible. 

In the first place, our previous induction obliges us to affirm 
that the Bible is not infallible —in the sense of having either 
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the quality of non posse peccare or of posse non peccare —in the 
following respects. The biblical text is not infallible; Sacred 
Scripture is not given to us in the form of a perfect diplomatic 
certainty. That infallibility can be predicated of no one pres- 
ent form of the biblical text, is, of course, indisputable. But 
the best form of text at present attainable is the only text which 
can furnish any basis for a judgment as to what were the quali- 
ties of Sacred Scripture in its original texts. All that we know 
convinces us that neither the original writers themselves, nor 
the redactors and copyists of the original writings, intended to 
lodge any of the qualities of their gifts of revelation and inspi- 
ration in the mere letter of their text. God has not thought 
it wise to teach the world by the perpetual miracle of a race 
of infallible scribes: he has the rather sent the scribes to the 
inferior positions in his great school. Nor is there proof, that 
could we attain the exact form of the original writings, and 
had they been transmitted in perfect diplomatic accuracy, we 
should be helped in any of our more serious difficulties with 
the Bible. Indeed, in the case of the Pentateuch, and to a 
certain extent of some other biblical writings, some of our 
difficulties arise from the very fact that one scribe after another 
has had so much to do, not only with fixing, but also with mak- 
ing the text. 

Neither can we affirm with perfect confidence the infallibility 
of those conclusions, which, in their common effect, have resulted 
in fixing the Canon of Sacred Scripture. We can indeed affirm, 
as a matter of fact, that the Christian Church appears to have 
decided, within very narrow limits, precisely what books shall 
be considered as constituting her sacred writings. Narrow 
limits, however, yet remain, within which she is not wholly 
agreed as to her Canon of Sacred Scriptures. We believe that 
the final and unanimous judgment will exclude rather than 
include those apocryphal writings about which the two sections 
of tradition divide themselves. Nor is it certain that the Church 
will not revive in some form the distinction, which has, indeed, 
never been wholly lost, between proto-canonical and deutero- 
canonical writings; or between writings which are to be used 
as sources of doctrine, and others which are to be used as build- 
ing up (or simply interesting) the ethical and religious hfe. 
At any rate, we cannot affirm the perfect infallibility of the 
judgment of the Church, without distinctions or limitations: 
therefore we cannot affirm the a priort assumption of an in- 
fallible Canon of Sacred Scripture. 
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Neither can we affirm the infallibility of the historical views 
and statements of the biblical writings, even when they concern 
the narratives of miracles, or of the miraculous life and resurrec- 
tion of Christ. We cannot ascribe to the histories of the Bible 
the quality of either non posse peceare, or posse non peccare ; or 
affirm that it is actually without any historical error or fault. 
The limits of the historical fallibility of the biblical writings 
cannot be definitely fixed by a priort assumptions: they must 
be determined by historical and critical research. There is, 
indeed, a certain centre of historical truth, which we might 
assume it would accord with the divine purpose in revelation 
to secure against such an amount of error as would vitiate this 
purpose; and, as a matter of fact, we find much more of trust- 
worthy history within the Bible than barely enough to serve 
such a purpose. 

Neither can we affirm that the scientific and literary form of 
the Bible is infallible; nor that its grammar, language, and 
style are without fault; nor that the logic of its argumentative 
passages is irreproachable, and its interpretation of its own 
earlier passages always defensible; nor that its selection and 
arrangement of material is in the best possible system; nor 
that its views of external nature, and of its own literature, are 
in all respects ‘true to the facts as they are now known. With 
regard to all these matters of scientific and literary form, if we 
were entitled to make any a priort assumption at all, we should 
be warranted in assuming the probable fallibility, rather than 
infallibility, of Sacred Scripture. 

Neither can we affirm, without making distinctions and lim- 
itations, the infallibility, both in form and contents, of all the 
ethical and religious teachings of Sacred Scripture. The rela- 
tive imperfection and formal inferiority of the entire Old-Testa- 
ment dispensation communicates itself to the writings in which 
the truths of this dispensation are scripturally fixed. The 
Old-Testament writings bear in many places the marks of the 
ethically imperfect conceptions which belonged to their authors ; 
in all places they bear, to a greater or less extent, the marks of 
those historical limitations which belong to every stage of the 
divine process of self-revelation. In a certain few places, we 
cannot assert that the Scripture is free from even immoral feel- 
ings impressed upon it by the human character of its origin. 
But in the New Testament, as a matter of fact, — although we 
find stages of development in its ethical and religious truth, and 
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differences of impression as to the nature of such truth, —we 
find everywhere a remarkable elevation of moral and religious 
_ tone, a remarkable freedom from every form of ethical and reli- 
gious error. Even in the New Testament, however, we cannot 
deny that there exist mistaken impressions in matters of ethical 
and religious kind; as, for example, in respect to the precise 
manner and time of the second coming of Christ. In general, it 
is true of the predictive elements of biblical prophecy, that they 
are ethical and religious in their characteristics, as distinguished 
from all mere prognostication and divination, and yet that they 
contain some erroneous impressions as to the precise time and 
manner in which the substance of truth predicted should reach 
its fulfilment. The word of the Lord in prophecy is unfailing ; 
but the impressions of the prophet, and therefore the predictions 
of the prophet, are not in all respects infallible. Thus, also, 
may certain maxims and precepts for the conduct of the reli- 
gious life be given as applications of unchanging principles of 
religious truth, and yet the form of the precepts and maxims 
may be affected by the false impression that the conditions of 
human society (considered as affecting the form) are themselves 
also unchanging. In all such cases, however, we must distin- 
guish between false teaching of an ethical and religious kind, 
and the teaching of ethical and religious truth under forms. 
that show elements of fallibility in the human judgment of the 
teacher. 

In general, — with regard to ethical and religious truth, as with 
regard to all other kinds of truth,—we cannot make the a priort 
assumption that the biblical writings are infallible. We are, 
however, entitled to the presumption, that the record of revealed 
ethico-religious truth, if its purpose be the ethical and religious 
well-being of man, will be kept from such error of an ethical 
and religious kind as shall vitiate this purpose. Precisely how 
much of infallibility (if, indeed, we may speak of degrees of in- 
fallibility) is necessary to secure the purpose, we are not com- 
petent a priort to assume. As a matter of fact, however, the 
critical examination of the biblical writings shows that we must 
distinguish between the Old Testament and the New; and 
that in both Testaments we must distinguish between matters 
essential to faith and matters unessential, and, amongst the 
unessential, between matters important and matters unimpor- 
tant. Both the power and the right to make such distinctions 
are lodged in the Christian consciousness, which is itself depend- 
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ent upon the facts and doctrines given to us in these same bib- 
lical writings. We have thus established, to be sure, a certain 
circulus in arguendo; but this circulus is only of such a nature 
as is involved in the verification of all ethical and religious 
truth, when considered both as a matter of objective revelation 
and of subjective susceptibility to the contents of revelation. 

But in what positive sense, if at all, can we feel warranted in 
declaring the infallibility of the Bible? If by infallibility be 
meant an assumed or actual freedom from all admixture of 
error, we cannot affirm infallibility of any one of those classes 
of contents under which we have considered the subject-matter 
of the Bible, or of any one of its separate books or larger divis- 
ions of the contents. But if the question be raised: In what 
sense, and within what limits, do the biblical writings, when 
considered as a whole and in their right relations to their own 
central truth, afford an unfailing and essentially trustworthy 
source of knowledge upon the origins and history of revealed 
religion, and also an unfailing source of those truths of revealed 
religion which constitute the contents of faith? then the an- 
swer may be confidently given. The detailed answer to pre- 
cisely this question will occupy the entire second volume; but 
certain items of the answer may fitly be indicated at this place, 
as agreeing with the results of the previous induction. 

The Bible is the unfailing and sufficiently trustworthy source 
of the history of the divine work of redemption, both in the 
preparatory stage of the Old-Testament religion, and in the life, 
death, and resurrection of the Redeemer, and the founding of 
his Church. 

The Bible is the unfailing source of those ethico-religious. 
truths which were revealed by God to his inspired servants 
during the process of the biblical history, and which, taken to- 
gether in their due relations to one another and to the central 
truth of revelation, constitute the Word of God to man. 

The Bible is the unfailing —and when its facts are sifted by 
critical and historical research, and its truths are apprehended 
and developed in the Christian consciousness, it is the perfect 
and complete—source of the true doctrine of the person and 
work of Jesus Christ. 

Finally, what is the view warranted by the previous induction 
concerning the inspiration of Sacred Scripture? To this third 
inquiry, the negative answer which is made necessary by the 
induction may be given ina single sentence: Neither the claims 
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nor the phenomena of the biblical writings permit us to regard 
them as all inspired to the same degree and in the same sense ; 
or to regard any portion of them as written under any such 
divine impulse, or influence, as may not belong to other mem- 
bers of the community of believers in the same era, and to the 
authors of the writings themselves as speakers of the same 
truths which the Scripture records. In other words, while there 
are abundant claims and evidences of the inspiration of the 
biblical writings, in several meanings of the word inspiration, 
there is no claim and no evidence for any peculiar kind or de- 
gree of inspiration which is imparted to the authors simply ad 
seribendum or in seribendo. Every special form of inspiration 
assumed for the writings, as writings, must, then, be referred to 
the claims and the evidence for the inspiration possessed by the 
writers in their personal activities in behalf of the kingdom of 
God. With this statement, and whatever limitations are legiti- 
mately contained in the statement, once for all admitted, we 
may affirm the inspiration of the biblical writings in the follow- 
ing meanings of the term. 

Certain portions of the biblical writings may be called in- 
spired, because they contain in written form those ethico-reli- 
gious ideas and truths which the Divine Spirit has revealed 
through the selected and inspired souls who were the authors 
of the writings. In all such cases we apply the term “ inspira- 
tion” to both the author and his writing, because of an assumed 
or obvious connection between the two. The quality of the 
author’s mind and heart determines the character of his writ- 
ing. If the author be inspired, and express himself in writing 
upon the subjects to which his inspiration extends, the written 
form of his inspired thought and feeling may also be called 
inspired. If, on the other hand, the contents of any writing 
which is by an unknown author, when examined by the appro- 
priate tests, appear to possess those qualities which we know in 
other cases to have resulted from an inspired mind, it may be 
assumed that such writing also is by an inspired mind: a writ- 
ing by an unknown author may, therefore, be spoken of as in- 
spired. Considerable portions of the Old and New Testaments 
make, in this form, a direct or an implied claim to inspiration: 
they claim to give in written form the ideas and truths of revela- 
tion which have come to mankind through the media of selected 
and inspired minds. Of such inspired writings, the prophetic 
and apostolic stand in the first rank. The genuine prophetic 
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and apostolic writings of the Bible claim to contain, scriptur- 
ally fixed, certain ethico-religious ideas and truths which the 
Holy Spirit revealed to their authors. But inspiration is the 
inseparable accompaniment and correlate of revelation. Such 
writings, therefore, claim to be inspired. The word of God to 
Israel, when lodged — as it were —in sacred writings, imparts 
such a quality to those writings that they may fitly be called 
inspired. In contradiction of such a claim for these portions 
of the biblical writings, critical and historical research has 
nothing valid to urge. On the contrary, all research tends to 
confirm and illustrate the claim. Critical research does in- 
deed disprove many of the claims which have been made for 
the historical and critical accuracy of the biblical writings; 
but such disproof does not also disprove the inspiration of the 
writings, until it is shown that historical and critical accuracy 
is an indispensable quality of inspired writings. The elements 
of error, however, may be most reasonably ascribed to the na- 
ture of the second causes through which the Spirit of revelation 
has accomplished his work. Certain elements of error have 
plainly been eliminated from the writings by the inspiration 
of their authors. Certain elements of imperfection and fault, 
belonging to other writings, have been excluded from the in- 
spired. For inspiration has so operated as to make for itself, 
to a considerable extent, its own peculiar form. But the mere- 
ly historical and human elements have not all been excluded 
by revelation and inspiration; neither have they all been so 
transformed and purified as to remove the limitations of human 
history and the imperfections of human nature. 

The fact that biblical revelation is of the nature of an histori- 
cal process compels us to use the terms of “revelation” and “in- 
spiration,” when applied to the writings of the Bible, in several 
somewhat different meanings. The different meanings of the 
terms only correspond to differences in the facts. What these 
different meanings are, we shall consider more specifically far- 
ther on. It is enough in this connection to say that an histori- 
cal process of revelation involves the commitment of the ideas 
and truths of direct revelation to the keeping of either oral or 
written tradition. Having once been revealed, in the strictest 
sense of the word “revelation,” they afterward remain as ideas 
and truths of revelation in only a secondary sense. Every soul, 
however, which comes to a real apprehension of these ideas and 
truths, to a living seizure of them, for the purposes of ethical 
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and religious life, has them revealed to itself anew: every such 
soul is necessarily, therefore, an inspired soul. The only re- 
vealer of the reality of ethico-religious truth is the Spirit of 
the ever-living Source of truth. Moreover, in experience it is 
not easy to distinguish between new and old, — between those 
traditional ideas and truths which become the possession of the 
individual soul through the illumining of the Spirit, and the im- 
mediate revelations of new truths, or new forms of old truths, 
which are made by the same Spirit. 

We have, then, to recur to the thought of a work of revela- 
tion and inspiration which penetrates and influences an entire 
community of believers in the entire course of their history. 
Such a work of revelation and inspiration was abundantly 
manifest in Israel and in the Christian Church; and this work 
has penetrated the Hebrew and Christian writings. Most of 
the writings of the Old Testament exhibit obvious tokens of 
such penetrating influence. They, indeed, exhibit such tokens 
in varying degrees of energy. The energy of inspiration, in its 
formative work upon the Hebrew Scriptures, may be said to 
fade gradually away from the centre toward those portions 
which are least penetrated and influenced by great ethical and 
religious truths. But in the New Testament the energy of the 
Spirit is seen at work with an exclusiveness and an intensive 
quality which belong to the age of the Spirit, and which fitly 
characterize the establishing of the truth as it is in Jesus Christ. 
The biblical writings, therefore, may be spoken of as inspired, 
according as the ideas and truths of revelation have penetrated 
and influenced the minds of their authors. In even this sec- 
ondary meaning of the word ‘“ inspiration,” there are some few 
portions of the Old Testament which make little or no claim, 
and give little or no proof, of being inspired. Other larger 
portions of the Old Testament exhibit the marks of inspiration 
in very low degree. But the proportion of such parts to those 
which are quite obviously moulded by the work of the Spirit 
of revelation and inspiration is so small, that the latter, rather 
than the former, are entitled to give a term to the characteris- 
tics of the whole. 

In the above-mentioned meanings of the word “inspiration,” 
both the claims and the phenomena of the Bible entitle us to 
call a large proportion of its writings inspired. But neither 
one of these meanings, nor any other appropriate meaning of 
the term, authorizes us to speak of the biblical writings, from 
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Genesis to Revelation, as being in all respects alike inspired. 
Much of the history of the Bible is obviously unlike other his- 
tory, because it is written by men providentially selected for 
this purpose, and penetrated with the same ethical and religious 
ideas which are embodied in the history. According to the 
evidence of the operation of such spiritual influences upon the 
minds of the writers, do we properly speak of the historical 
writings of the Bible as inspired. The proverbs of Israel are 
not, in any sense of the word, inspired writing, except so far as 
they are penetrated with the ethical and religious ideas of the 
Torah and of Prophetism. But by the true conception of a 
Canon of Sacred Scripture we acquire a certain additional right 
to consider the biblical writings as constituting an inspired 
whole. To be sure, we thus employ the word ¢nspiration in a 
still lower and looser sense. But we express our well-founded 
conviction that the Divine Spirit, acting as Providence and as 
the Illuminer of the Church, has guided the community of 
believers in its judgment (for the most part involuntarily exer- 
cised) as to the writings which it shall deem sacred and inspired. 

In brief: we call the biblical writings inspired in the various 
meanings which we find can be attached to that word when 
applied to each one of the writings in particular, and also when 
applied to the Bible as a whole. 

Is it objected, however, that the foregoing definitions of the 
unity, infallibility, and inspiration of Sacred Scripture do not 
serve to class the Bible in all respects apart from the works of 
all other human teachers and authors? The answer must be: 
Precisely so; the definitions define according to the facts. It 
is a fact, that the biblical writings are not in all respects unlike 
all other human literary products. But men do not abolish all 
marked specific differences whenever they bring a species under 
agenus. We do not need two spirits, in order to account for 
the diversities of gifts administered by one and the same Holy 
Spirit; or two human natures in order to account for the human 
elements of the sacred writings, in their points of likeness and 
unlikeness when compared with other literary works. If the 
true inductive theory forbids that we should conceive of the 
unity, infallibility, and inspiration of Sacred Scripture in such 
a way as to distinguish it, in all respects, from other results of 
human thought and feeling, nevertheless, the same theory most 
clearly and indisputably evinces the lofty distinctions which, in 
some most important respects, require that the biblical writings 
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should be placed in a class by themselves. Daylight and twi- 
light are not of the same value to walk by safely, simply be- 
cause both kinds of light are from the same source. The wheat 
and the thistle are not of the same value and uses, simply be 
cause they have both been created for some good purpose by 
the same God. Moreover, the Bible has certain qualities which 
do not appear in their peerless strength and brilliancy to the 
eye of critical and historical science; nor are such highest qual- 
ities to be affirmed of it on its own witness alone. But to 
affirm such qualities requires a detailed consideration of the re- 
Jation which the Bible sustains to the moral and religious con- 
sciousness of the Church and of mankind. 

The testing and approbating of the Bible by the moral and 
religious consciousness still lie before us. But there has been 
gained, as the priceless result of a long and careful induction, 
this conclusion: The Bible claims to contain, and does contain, 
those sacred and inspired writings which constitute the sources 
of the history of divine redemption in Christ, and of those ideas 
and truths of revelation which have been imparted in an his- 
torical process to the ever-living Church of God. 
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